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IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— JANUARY 


At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  tlie  ex¬ 
hibitions  to  be  seen  during  the  niontli  of  January 
are  Japanese  Prints  by  Primitives;  Portraits  and 
Renaissance  Woodcuts  and  Recent  Accessions  of 
Prints.  Beginning  January  14,  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  manufacturers  and  de¬ 
signers  showing  the  influence  of  the  museum 
collections. 

In  the  Stuart  Gallery  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  there  has  been  placed  on  view,  by  the 
Prints  Division  of  the  Library,  a  collection  of 
holiday  cards  by  American  artists.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  continue  until  the  end  of -January. 

During  the  entire  month  of  January  may  be 
seen  an  exhibition  of  craftwork  in  the  cooperative 
gallery  of  the  Art  Center.  Also  opening  on  Jan¬ 
uary  first  and  running  through  the  thirteenth, 
paintings  by  N.  Norstaad  will  be  on  view.  Works 
by  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  are  to  be  exhibited  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  twenty-seventh,  and  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  twenty-seventh  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
sculptures  by  J.  Petri  Collin,  E.  Fiero  and  Mrs. 
Francis  White  will  be  held.  The  other  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  this  building  will  be  by  the  Guild  of  Book- 
workers  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  and 
stage  settings  by  Ingeborg  Hansell  from  January 
15  to  February  3.  Also  illustrations  by  Boye 
Sorensen  from  January  20  to  February  3. 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Water  Color  Society  and  the  thirty-third 


annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Water  Color 
Club  opened  at  the  Fine  Arts  Buihling  on  Decem¬ 
ber  22  and  will  be  on  view  there  to  Tuesday, 
January  9,  inclusive. 

Portraits  by  Jere  R.  Wickwire  are  being  shown 
at  the  Ainslie  Galleries  to  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  from  then  until  the  thirtieth  there  will  be 
shown  figures  and  landscapes  by  Robert  Henri 
and  Portraits  in  Water  Colors  by  Elinor  Barnard. 

At  the  Ackermann  Galleries  there  is  an  exhilji- 
tion  of  mezzotints  by  Sydney  Wilson.  These  will 
be  on  view  the  entire  month. 

The  New  Society  of  Artists  opens  its  first  ex¬ 
hibition  of  paintings  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  on 
January  first  and  will  close  on  the  twenty-seventh. 

At  the  Avery  Architectural  Library,  Frederick 
C.  Ilirons  is  showing  architectural  studies  from 
the  Ecole  des  Beamx  Arts,  Paris. 

From  January  4  to  2.5  may  be  seen  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  landscapes  by  Robert  Spencer,  Roy  Brown, 
and  other  painters  at  the  Arden  Galleries. 

Dtiring  the  entire  month  of  January  may  be  seen 
an  exhibition  of  American  paintings  at  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Galleries. 

At  the  Babcock  Galleries  are  on  view  portraits 
and  figures  by  Emile  Zoir.  These  may  be  seen 
to  the  nineteenth  of  the  month.  And  from  that 
date  to  February  fourth  an  exhibition  by  Abbott 
Graves  of  garden  pictures. 
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the  field  of  art  education. 
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IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— JANUARY 


Brown-Rohertson  are  sliowing  in  llieir  (Tiillerics, 
for  the  first  lialf  of  the  month,  water  colors  hy 
George  II.  Samuels,  while  Alice  Thevin  is  exliihit- 
ing  there  during  the  latter  half  of  the  monih. 

Painting  and  drawings  hy  Tunyoshi  are  to  he 
seen  at  the  Daniel  (iailery  to  January 

Dudensing  Galleries  are  showing  paintings  hy 
Xander  Warshawsky  during  the  entire  month. 

From  .January  1  to  15,  the  Elirich  Galleries 
have  on  view  modern  portraits  and  from  the 
twentieth  to  February  first  paintings  hy  Ilenriette 
Shore. 

Erie  Hudson  is  holding  an  exhihition  of  marines 
at  the  Ferargil  (iaileries. 

An  exhihition  of  (  onnecticut  Landscaiies  hv 
H  arry  Hoffman  are  being  shown  at  the  Folsom 
Galleries  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirty-first. 

The  Misses  Hill  (iailery  has  an  exhihition  of 
Italian,  French  and  Brittany  paintings  hy  Julie 
Stohr,  from  the  .second  to  the  sixteenth,  inclusive. 

Both  tlie  Kennedy  and  Knoedler  (iaileries  are 
liaving  exliihitions  lasting  through  the  entire 
month;  the  former  showing  Alodern  French  Etch¬ 
ings  and  the  latter  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
hy  Sir  Henry  Raeburn. 

Kerr  Ehy  is  showing  etcldngs  at  the  Keppel 
Galleries  to  .January  15. 

A  retrospective  exhihition  by  George  Luks 
may  he  seen  at  Kraushaar's. 

ITom  tlie  second  to  the  twenty-second  of  the 
month  there  will  he  exhibitions  of  paintings  hy 
four  artists  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries.  Tliese  are 


Herbert  M.  Smith 


Art  Insurance 


110  William  St.,  New  York 

Telephone;  Beekman  2980 


being  held  on  different  floors  and  tlie  men  repre- 
■sented  are  Daniel  Garber,  N.A.,  Ivan  G.  Glinsky, 
N..\.,  Orland  Campbell  and  .Spencer  Xichols. 

To  the  thirteenth  of  .January  may  he  seen  at  the 
Milch  Galleries  lamfscapes  by  Henry  C.  White. 
Etchings  hy  William  Meyerowitz  from  .January 
8  to  28,  while  paintings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  h'v 
Will  iam  Potter  will  he  on  view  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twenty-.scventh. 

Montross  (iaileries  are  showing  iiaintings  hy 
.\rthur  Streelon  of  A’ictoria,  \'ancouver  and 
Puget  Sound.  This  exhihition  will  he  open  until 
the  twentieth. 

.\n  exhihition  of  etchings  and  iiaintings  by 
.\mcrican  artists  may  he  seen  at  the  Mussman 
(iailery  from  .January  1  to  February  1. 

J'here  will  he  two  exhibitions  at  the  National 
.Arts  Club  from  .January  tenth  to  February  first. 
One  is  the  annual  prize  exhihition  hy  painter  and 
sculiitor  members  and  the  other  tlie  annual  ex¬ 
hihition  of  the  .American  Book[)late  Society. 

.At  the  Ralston  (iaileries  throughout  the  month 
may  he  seen  an  exhihition  of  18th  Century  English 
portraits  and  Barhizon  Paintings. 

Paintings  hy  (ieorge  .A.  Traver  are  on  view  at 
the  Schwarz  Galleries. 

The  first  comprehensive  exhihition  of  sculpture 
hy  Gertrude  A’.  Whitney  may  be  .seen  throughout 
the  month  at  the  AA  ildenstein  (iaileries. 

.At  the  AA’hitney  Studio  Club  are  on  view  from 
.January  ,8  to  the  2J,  paintings  by  Dos  Pas.sos  and 
.Adelaide  Lawson. 
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I  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NUMRER  1 


SARCxENT’S  WAR  EPIC 

BY  FRi:i)ERICK  W.  COBURN 


Mural  paintings  by  John  Singer 
Sargent,  eommeinorating  Harvard 
University’s  particij)ation  in  the  world  war, 
were  unveiled  without  ceremony  at  the 
Widener  Memorial  Library,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  November  1, 

Mr.  Sargent’s  emotional  reaction  ui)on 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  Mill  be 
variously  interpreted  by  the  generations 
destinefl  to  study,  often  with  moistened 
eye,  this  jiictorial  epic  of  Alma  Mater’s 
emulation  of  the  Spartan  Mother.  Some 
will  see  in  it  cordial  apj)roval  of  the  heroine’s 
strident  note:  “E  tan  e  epi  tan.”  To  others 
the  soft  browns  and  muted  blues  which 
are  dominant  in  the  pictures  M'ill  appear  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  artist  deliberately 
with  a  vieM"  to  playing  down  the  grimness 
of  man’s  craziest  occupation,  that  of  collec¬ 
tively  murdering  his  fellow-man. 

These  panels  add,  at  all  events,  henceforth 
to  Air.  Sargent’s  reputation  for  consummate 
artistry  and  to  the  opportunities,  better  in 
greater  Boston  than  in  any  other  American 
community,  for  seeing  the  \vork  of  the  most 
celebrated  creator  of  fine  art  alive  at  this 
writing.  How^  the  future  may  evaluate 
Sargent  is,  of  course,  uncertain.  The  New 
England  of  wdiich  he  is  a  genealogical 
product,  scion  of  a  race  of  Cape  Ann  sea 
captains,  is  willingly  taking  a  chance  on  his 
immortality.  Hence  his  employment  suc¬ 
cessively  upon  decorations  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Harvard  University,  not  to  speak  of 
the  accumulation  of  his  portraits  and  water 
colors  in  public  and  jjrivate  collections  of 
Boston  and  the  neighborhood. 


In  subject,  in  treatment,  these  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  emotive  works  Air.  Sargent 
lias  made.  Few  of  us  fail  to  react  siiiritually 
in  their  jjresence.  They  simultaenously 
eommand  admiration  as  one  senses  the 
harmony  that  has  been  created  between 
them  and  the  somewhat  unsympathetic 
surfaces  around  them. 

The  tall  panels  are  set  in  round-arched 
spaces  on  either  side  of  the  lonic-pedimented 
doorway  that  leads  into  the  lilirary’s 
memorial  room.  The  ajjproach  is  by  a 
wide  staircase.  As  one  ascends  these  stairs 
from  the  ground  floor  the  jjaintings  suddenly 
a])pear,  colorful  and  luminous,  conforming 
to  the  tone  and  hue  of  the  high-keyed  walls. 
To  the  right  are  the  “Soldiers  of  the  Nation 
IMarching  to  AVar";  to  the  left,  “The  Con¬ 
flict  between  Death  and  Victory.”  The 
realism  with  wdiich  both  these  sidijects 
have  been  w’orked  out  is  simple  and  naive 
without  being  blatant  or  meretricious.  De¬ 
scribed  in  words,  indeed,  the  motives  may 
seem  to  be  melodramatic.  In  the  paintings 
a  slight  understatement  of  the  dramatic 
possibilities,  a  muting  of  the  color  pas.sages, 
eliminates  any  sense  of  the  vulgar  and  com¬ 
monplace.  As  pictures  they  will  not  be 
liked  by  those  who  see  art  only  in  the 
abstract  and  highly  conventionalized.  The 
syml'ols  wdiich  the  jiainter  has  chosen  are 
represented  with  a  veri.'’imilitude  that  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  academic.  To  those 
who  feel  less  the  importance  of  the  form  in 
which  a  work  of  art  is  cast,  w  hether  classical 
or  romantic  or  modernist,  than  of  the 
evidences  in  it  of  emotional  ardor  and 
calligrajihic  skill,  these  paintings  of  Mr. 
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Sargent’s  maturity  must  always  aj)peal 
cogently. 

In  the  marcliing-fortli  picture  an  intermin¬ 
able  line  of  kliaki-elail  youths  tiles  under 
Old  Glory  and  a  naturalistic  eagle  and 
against  blue  water.  Three  female  figures 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  e.xehange 
greetings  with  the  marchers:  a  l)londe  young 
mother,  a  drooping  widow  woman  ami  an 
Amazon  who  may  symbt)lize  the  femininity 
that  will  not  stay  at  home  when  comes  the 
next  war  (r/Mod  dii  avertant). 

Death  and  Victory  are  l)oth  winning  the 
war  in  the  (jtlier  panel.  The  story  is  told 
delicately  but  insistently  by  the  blood¬ 
stained  dagger  limjdy  hanging  from  the 
rigid  hand  of  the  yontli  who  is  Ixjrne  between 
these  contending  forces,  and  by  the  prostrate 
tignre  beyond  the  helmet  on  the  ground. 
'J'his  hero  got  his  Hun,  but  he,  too,  was  got, 
and  even  while  ^dctory  claims  him  for 
a[)otheosis  Death  holds  him  for  its,own. 

Ry  reasozi  of  its  greater  visual  simplicity 
and  its  note  of  the  poignant  tragedy  of  the 
ages,  the  “^hetory  and  Death”  panel  makes. 


one  gathers,  the  more  profound  impression 
on  most  observers.  Rerhajzs  also  because 
a  sense  of  disillusionment  over  the  outcome 
of  the  war  to  make  democracy  safe,  etc., 
etc.,  is  at  this  date  very  general.  If  race, 
however,  as  known  to  modern  anthropolog,y 
is  among  your  preoccupations  yon  may  on 
other  than  aesthetic  counts  find  the  advance 
of  the  militant  host  not  less  interesting  than 
the  artist’s  recessicnial.  These  resolute 
Nordic  young  women  and  young  men  are 
symbols  of  racial  complexes  which  in  jzroc- 
ess  of  resolution  through  the  ages  have 
run  the  gamut  from  downright  jziracy  to 
administration  of  social  justice. 

Tecluucally  these  latest  of  Air.  Sargent’s 
decorations  are  straight  mural  painting. 
At  the  Boston  Library  and  in  the  Alnsenjn 
of  Fine  Arts  he  had  much  resort  to  low- 
relief  scnli)ture,  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  panels  at  Harvard  sit  well  within  the 
stone-work  frame  which  the  painter  has  in 
no  wise  sought  to  re-design.  He  has 
stuck  to  his  one  job,  that  of  interestingly 
ornamenting  a  given  space. 


THE  PRINCETON  BATTLE  xMONUMENT 

BY  R.  A.  POLK 


IN  THE  late  summer  of  1783  Washington 
sent  forth  from  Princeton  the  famous 
proclamation  disbanding  the  Contijiental 
Army,  and  Congress  then  in  session  in  the 
same  village,  in  grateful  recognition  of 
Washington’s  successful  conduct  of  the  war, 
voted  unanimously  that  ‘‘an  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Washingtt)n  be  erected  at 
the  jzlace  where  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  established,  to  be  executed  by  the 
Izest  artist  in  Enrojze,  zmder  the  snjzerinten- 
dence  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Court  of  A’ersailles.”  The  journal  of 
Congress  further  defines  the  reciuirements  for 
this  statue: 

‘‘It  shall  be  of  Izronze,  the  General  to  be 
represented  in  Roinaji  dress,  holding  a  trun¬ 
cheon  in  Ids  right  hand,  and  his  head  en¬ 
circled  with  a  laurel  wreath,  the  statue  to  be 
supported  by  a  marble  pedestal  on  widch  are 
to  be  rcjzresented,  in  basso  relievo,  the  follow¬ 
ing  j)rincij)al  events  of  the  war,  in  which 
Gen.  Washingtoji  commanded  in  person. 


namely:  the  evacuation  of  Boston;  the  action 
of  Alonmonth;  and  the  surrender  of  York; 
on  the  njzper  part  of  the  front  of  the  pedestal 
to  be  engraved  as  follows;  The  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  ordered  this 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1783,  in  honor  of  George  Washington,  the 
illustrious  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  during  the  war  which 
vindicated  ami  secured  their  liberty,  sover¬ 
eignty  and  indejzendence.” 

While  many  equestrian  statues  of  Wash¬ 
ington  have  been  executed,  there  is  none, 
fortunately,  which  seems  to  answer  these 
ambitious  re(|uirements.  d'here  are,  how¬ 
ever,  monuments  at  Boston,  Trenton,  Alon¬ 
month  and  A’orktown  in  commemoration  of 
these  various  historic  events,  and  the  im- 
veiling  in  June  at  Princeton  of  the  new 
battle  monnment  by  Frederick  AlacAIonnies 
com])letcd  the  cycle. 

The  unveiling  of  this  monument  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  was  the  occasion  of  an  impres- 


PRINCETON  RATTLE  MONUMENT  FREDERICK  MacMONNIES 


PBINCETON.  NEW  JERSEY 


sive  ceremony  and  attracted  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  as  well  as  representatives 
of  patriotic  organizations  to  town.  The 
presence  of  the  Philadelphia  Cit.y  Cavalry 
and  the  Fifth  Maryland  Infantry,  dressed  in 
uniforms  patterned  on  those  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  times,  serving  as  guard  of  honor  to  the 
monument  and  the  President’s  bodyguard 
during  his  stay  in  Princeton,  seemed  to  bridge 
the  gap  of  intervening  j'ears  and  to  bring 
Princeton’s  many  historical  associations 
more  clearly  to  mind,  as  well  as  to  lend  the 
occasion,  very  properly,  a  national  rather 
than  local  significance. 

Exactly  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after 
the  Battle  of  Princeton  a  meeting  was  called 
with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  fitting  me¬ 


morial.  The  matter  of  a  suitable  location 
occujiied  the  first  attention  of  the  committee, 
and  the  offer  of  a  ridge  of  land  near  the  center 
of  the  old  battlefield  was  accepted  by  the 
committee.  Later  this  site  was  abandonetl 
since  it  was  felt  that  the  half-mile  journey 
from  the  campus  would  be  rather  a  strain  on 
the  patriotism  of  casual  visitors. 

Again  it  was  proposed  that  a  small  jiark 
or  village  green  might  be  laid  out  at  the 
juncture  of  Nassau  and  Mercer  Streets  and 
the  monument  placed  there.  However, 
definite  jilans  as  to  the  type  of  monument 
to  be  erected  had  been  made  by  this  time, 
and  the  committee,  as  well  as  Mr.  MacMon- 
nies  and  his  assisting  architect,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hastings,  realized  that  the  available  space 
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was  too  contracted  to  i)rovide  an  adequate 
setting  for  so  large  a  inomunent. 

I’liis  suggestion  having  l)een  rejected,  the 
nu)nunient  was  finally  placed  on  the  grounds 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Princeton  Inn. 
After  an  improvised  dnmmy  liad  been 
shifted  about  from  one  end  of  the  plot  to  the 
other  a  final  location  was  chosen  at  the 
farthest  end  on  the  continuation  of  Nassau 
Street.  This  placing  of  the  monument  is 
satisfactory  from  every  ])oint  of  view,  since 
the  approach  from  Nassau  Street  jiermits  aii 
unobstructed  view  of  the  monument  for 
some  distance,  and  the  visitor  is  afforded  an 
oj)portunity  to  study  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  whole  mass.  As  one  draws  nearer, 
the  figures  in  high  relief  stand  out  with  in¬ 
creasing  clarit\^  The  animating  itlea  of  the 
whole  composition,  the  steadfastness  of 
Washington’s  pioneer  troops  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  oilds,  is  e.xpresscd  iji  the  words 
“Liberty  or  Death.”  The  central  and  dom¬ 
inating  figure  is  Washington,  determined, 
though  anxious,  atlvancing  on  a  wearied 
steed  over  icy  ground  in  the  midst  of  his 
stalwart  band.  On  the  foreground  and  to 
the  right  is  a  drummei’  boy,  shivering  with 
cold,  to  the  left  General  Mercer  is  falling, 
next  to  him  is  a  hardy  soldier  confidently 
pressing  on,  and  beside  him  a  soklier  almost 
spent,  but  bracing  himself  for  the  sui)reme 
effort.  labcrty  strides  forward  at  Washing¬ 
ton’s  bridle  rein,  and,  with  gaze  fixed  on  the 
troops  who  follow,  urges  them  on  while  she 
seizes  a  shattered  standard  from  the  hands 
of  the  dying  and  holds  it  aloft  before  their 
eyes. 

Dn  each  of  the  narrow  sides  of  the  sui)port- 
ing  screen  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  Princeton 
and  the  thirteen  original  states,  resting  upon 
battle  standards  and  cannon,  while  a  trium¬ 
phant  eagle  poises  with  wings  outspread 
above  a  shield  symbolizing  the  services  of 
the  college  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

I'lie  rear  of  the  monument  is  undecorated 
save  for  the  following  inscrij)tion  by  Dean 
West,  carved  deeply  into  the  stone. 


HERE  MEMORY  LINGERS 
TO  RECALL 
THE  GUIDING  MIND 
WHOSE  DARING  PLAN 
OUTFLANKED  THE  FOE 
AND  TURNED  DISMAY  TO  HOPE 
WHEN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  SWIFT  RESOLVE 
MARCHED  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT 
TO  FIGHT  AT  DAWN 
AND  VENTURE  ALL 
IN  ONE  VICTORIOUS  BATTLE 
FOR  OUR  FREEDOM 

SAECULA  PRAETEREUNT  RAPIMUR  NOS 
ULTRO  MORANTES 

ADSIS  TU  PATRIAE  SAECULA  QUI  DIRIGIS 

The  translation  of  the  Latin  inscription, 
as  made  by  Dean  West,  is: 

The  ages  pass  away.  We  too  are  hurried  on. 
O  Thou  who  giiidest  tlie  ages,  stay  to  guard  our 

land. 

The  monument  is  framed  on  one  side  by 
large  horse-che.stmit  trees  whose  lower 
branehes  sweep  its  toj),  on  the  other  by  a 
small  grove  of  old  pines  and  it  is  planned  to 
complete  this  avenue  of  trees  from  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  Nassau  Street  along  the  drive  to 
the  front  of  the  monument  and  out  to  the 
entrance  on  Stockton  Street. 

The  monument  naturally  attracts  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors,  since  it  is  clearly  visible 
from  the  street,  which  is  at  this  point  a  part 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  the  main 
thoroughfare  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delj)hia.  Furthermore,  the  drive  leading  to 
its  foot  continues  out  to  the  street  again 
and  motorists  may  study  the  group  without 
really  interrupting  their  journey,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  these  days  of  hasty  sightseeing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spot  is  a  little  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  bustle  of  traffic,  and  the 
visitor  with  more  time,  perhaps  one  who  is 
filling  in  the  lull  between  two  college  func¬ 
tions,  maj^  spend  hours  undisturbed  in 
quiet  contemplation  of  these  heroic  figures 
and  their  patriotic  significance. 


THE  ROC’S  EGG  MARCUS  WATERMAN 

THE  WORK  OF  MARCUS  WATERMAN 

BY  ^MLLIAM  HOWE  DOWNES 


Marcus  wateraian  was  one  of 

those  American  artists  wlio  deserved 
a  reputation  and  success,  but  lived  and  died 
without  either,  yet  he  was  happy  hi  his 
absorption  in  his  art,  in  the  appreciation  of 
a  few  friends,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
modest  income  which  permitted  him  to 
travel  and  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  independ¬ 
ence.  He  was  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University.  The  greater  part  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  life  was  spent  in  Boston,  where  I  met 
him  in  the  days  of  the  now  defunct  Paint  and 
Clay  Club,  which  held  weekly  meetings  in  a 
picturesque  loft  in  the  downtown  district, 
near  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Winter 
streets. 

Waterman  was  in  most  respects  very 
different  from  the  average  American  type. 


He  had  an  unusual  personal  dignity,  which 
was  rather  awe-inspirhig  when  one  first 
came  in  contact  with  him;  and  he  had  a 
deliberate  and  ponderous  way  of  laying  down 
the  law,  especially  in  artistic  matters,  that 
was,  to  say  the  least,  impressive.  But  with 
closer  acquaintance  came  the  conviction  that 
he  was  very  sincere  and  genuine,  a  man  who 
thought  things  out  thoroughly  for  himself, 
a  distinctly  intellectual  person,  and  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  artistic  temperaments  I 
have  known.  He  was  altogether  too  self- 
contained  and  iiidependent  to  court  popu¬ 
larity,  and  perhaps  stood  in  his  own  light; 
but  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
mg  him  intimately  he  was  a  delightful  com¬ 
rade  and  loyal  friend.  In  his  person  he  was 
quite  the  aristocrat  in  aspect  and  bearing, 
with  a  fine  head,  small  hands  and  feet,  and 
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an  air  of  distinction  that  woultl  have  made 
him  noticeable  in  any  company.  The 
younger  men  in  tlie  chdj  regarded  liim  as  a 
sort  of  oracle  and  paid  homage  to  his  ac- 
knowleilged  intellectual  superiority. 

After  his  graduation  at  Brown  University 
he  went  to  New  York  in  1857  and  took  a 
studio,  remaining  there  until  1874,  when, 
meeting  ^Villiam  Morris  Hunt  and  a  party  of 
artists  on  t)ne  of  their  sketching  tours  at 
North  Easton,  iVIass.,  he  went  to  Bostoji 
with  them  and  niaile  that  city  his  home  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  given  to  several  foreign  exjx'di- 
tions,  which  took  him  to  Englaml,  Holland, 
France,  Sjjain,  Italy,  and  .Algeria.  He  had 
no  academic  training  in  painting,  {)inned 
his  faith  to  no  school  of  art,  evolved  his  own 
metluKls,  and,  if  he  had  any  jjarticular 
aesthetic  idols,  harked  hack  to  the  Dutch 
Little  Masters,  such  as  Pieter  de  Hoogh, 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  Metsu,  ct  id  genus  ovate. 
He  began  by  devoting  himself  to  landseape, 
however,  finding  most  of  his  subjects  in  the 
ft)rests  of  northern  New  England.  Later  in 
his  career — after  his  first  winter  in  Algiers — - 
he  became  fascinated  by  the  color  and  light 
of  the  Orient,  and  he  is  best  known  by  his 
long  series  of  brilliant  North  Mrican  scenes, 
which  he  made  the  apjjrojjriate  settings  for 
his  splendid  illustrations  to  the  Mabian 
Nights  Tales. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  establish  any 
exact  chronology  of  his  oeuvre,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  one  of  the  early 
])ictures,  first  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876  in  Philadelphia,  was  a 
large  comj)osition  of  many  small  figures 
representing  Gulliver  among  the  Lillij)utians. 
This  amusing  illustrative  piece,  which  must 
have  cost  the  yomig  artist  a  world  of  labo¬ 
rious  effort,  showed  the  hero  lying  on  the 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  tiny 
figures,  busily  employed  in  taking  the 
measurements  of  the  colossal  stranger,  some 
of  them  climbing  ladders  to  reach  the  high 
])laces  on  his  body.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
\^'aterman  never  returned  to  this  genre,  and 
the  Gulliver  picture  remains  unique  in  its 
kind. 

The  period  of  the  New  England  land¬ 
scapes  followed,  and  to  it  belong  many  very 
Ijeautiful  and  original  canvases.  One  of 
these  landseajjes,  a  panoramic  view  extend¬ 
ing  over  some  30  miles  of  virgin  forest  in  the 


Green  Alountains  of  Vermont,  shows  im¬ 
mense  cloud  shadows  moving  over  the 
wilderness  and  is  especially  imposing  in  its 
feeling  of  space  and  solitude.  The  play  of 
light  and  shade  over  the  great  expanse  of 
green  foliage  gives  a  wonderful  animation 
to  the  face  of  the  country.  One  notes  the 
swift  flight  of  the  shadows,  and  the  sunlight 
seems  to  fairly  leap  upon  the  greenwoods, 
under  a  sky  heaped  with  rank  on  rank  of 
rolling,  windswept  gray  clouds.  There  is 
something  grand  aljout  this  sjjectacle,  and 
in  its  organic  strength,  its  earthy  freshness, 
the  dei)th  of  its  tone,  the  riehness  of  its 
contrasts,  it  even  apjjroaches  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Gustave  Courbet. 

The  artist  has  told  me  that  he  used  to  go, 
year  after  year,  to  a  little  deserted  tavern  on 
a  moimtain  road  within  a  mile  of  this  wilder¬ 
ness  in  Vermont.  There  he  was  almost  as 
isolated  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  he  never 
saw  anybody  but  the  landlord  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  lumberman.  “I  supjjose  very  few 
peoj)le  have  ever  seen  an  actually  wdld 
forest,”  said  he.  “The  poverty  of  ordinary 
American  woodland  gives  one  no  more  idea 
of  it  than  do  the  prettinesses  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  be 
told  in  words  what  it  is  like.  No  idea  ean 
be  given  of  its  immense  luxurianee,  of  the 
vigor  of  its  growth  and  of  its  decay.  The 
rolling  sm-face  of  leaf-mould  that  supports 
the  towering  stems  of  the  monsters  of  this 
generation  marks  in  its  every  undulation  the 
grave  of  a  dead  tree.  Every  clump  of 
moosewood  or  hobl)lebush  decorates  with 
its  blooms  the  body  of  a  fallen  monarch¬ 
mass  hidden  and  mouldering;  and  every¬ 
where  the  slender  new  shoots  streteh  upwartl 
for  the  light  and  air  among  the  treetops  that 
they  must  reach  or  perish.  It  is  wonderful 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  this  everlasting 
history  of  growth  and  death  and  birth,  age 
after  age  the  same  story — The  king  is 
dead!  Long  live  the  king!” 

“And  all  this,”  he  continues,  in  the  same 
letter,  “is  clothed  in  a  great  harmony  of 
colors  before  which  pigments  are  powerless. 
Imagine  on  one  side  the  blaze  of  J ime  leafage 
against  the  sun,  barred  with  dark  tree  stems 
and  interlaced  twigs,  and,  behind  you, 
somber,  intricate  masses  of  trunks  and  foli¬ 
age  pierced  with  luminous  spots  of  violet- 
hued  sky.  All  the  ground  is  covered  with 
old  fallen  leaves  in  a  mosaic  pattern  of 
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russet  and  tawny  and  bnd,  laid,  layer  after 
layer,  year  after  year,  and  never  nK)^'ed  from 
the  spot  where  tliey  fall,  for  in  the  forest 
the  wind  never  blovs.  All  this  tan-colored 
leaf  carpet  is  illuininated  with  flecks  of 
amethyst-hned  sunlight  that  has  sifted 
through  the  treetops  overhead.  All  aliout 
you  are  fallen  trees  on  which  the  red  squirrels 
sit  by  hundreds  and  shont  .defiance  at  yon 
in  their  little  shrill  voices;  and  these  decay¬ 
ing  and  shapeless  masses  of  what  has  been  a 
living  tree  are  covered  by  rich,  deej)-toned 
moss,  gold-brown  and  plnsh-green,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  bits  of  old  dried  bark 
faintly  gleaming  like  wrought-silver  black¬ 
ened  by  age.  Accent  all  this  with  the  rich 
black  mould  through  which  the  little  streams 
trickle  their  way,  and  you  have  around  you 
a  gamut  of  color  that  no  man  has  ever  before 
essayed  to  paint,  and  that  no  methotl  of  any 
school  has  ever  devised  the  means  to  render.” 

Nevertheless,  Waterman  had  the  courage 
to  attempt  just  such  subjects,  and  those  who 
have  seen  his  best  wood  interiors  will  aflmit 


that  no  landscajie  painter  has  ever  had  a 
better  right  to  brave  the  all-bnt  imi)ossil)le 
test.  His  own  description  of  the  jjrimeval 
forest  might,  with  some  slight  modification, 
serve  to  suggest  the  general  aspect  of  his 
wilderness  pictures.  The  time  is  sure  to 
come  when  the  greatness  of  tins  achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  recognized. 

Another  congenial  field  for  landscajic  work 
was  Cape  Cod,  where  Waterman  found  the 
great  sand  dunes  singularly  alhu-ing,  and 
succeeded  remarkably  well  in  rendering  their 
subtly  beautiful  coloring  in  sunlight  and  in 
shadow.  The  Boston  Wt  Club  has  in  its 
permanent  collection  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  ami  original  of  these  dune  pictures, 
painted  near  Provincetown,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  sunlight  on  the  cream-colored 
sand,  with  the  transiiarency  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  lirilliant  beanty  of  a  deep 
blue  sky,  accented  by  billowy  silver-gray 
cnniidi,  combine  to  form  a  nol)le  efi'ect. 
The  weather  condition  suggested  is  of  that 
changeful,  breezy,  showery  order  which 
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deinaiicls  the  closest  observation  of  forms, 
values,  masses  and  movement  for  its  delinea¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  grasp  of  all  these  qualities 
shown  by  the  painter  he  does  not  fall  below 
the  level  of  his  theme. 

After  his  first  visit  to  Mgiers,  Waterman 
devoted  liimself  almost  exclusively  to 
Oriental  compositions.  Loving  light  and 
color  above  all  things,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
nnderstand  the  deep  im])rcssion  nnide  upon 
him  by  his  first  sight  of  such  a  place.  lie 
wrote  to  me: 

“I  had  in  the  course  of  my  life  tolerated  a 
great  many  places  with  perfect  equanimity, 
and  some  others  had  filled  me  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  but  here,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  recollection,  I  felt  at  home.  Some 
forgotten  drop  of  old  Phoenician  blood 
seemed  to  fly  to  my  heart  and  make  it  throb 
in  symj)athy  with  these  intelligent  children 
of  the  East.  Everything  was  wonderful, 
but  nothing  was  strange.  If  I  had  been 
sent  on  a  journey  by  Solomon,  the  Sultan,  or 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  perfectly  in  tune  with  the  life  that 
snrronnded  me.  The  very  city  in  which  I 
was  born  and  every  other  in  which  I  had 
hved  seemed  suddenly  to  become  foreign 
l)laces,  and  I  felt:  ‘This  is  my  country;  here 
I  can  live  and  rest.’  Strange  to  say,  al- 
thongli  afterward  I  spent  long  ]>eriods  in 
Mab  towns,  this  unaccountable  feeling  never 
wore  off  or  weakened,  and  I  have  it  now, 
after  ten  years.” 

He  evidently  felt  that  he  was  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
And  thus  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  he  should  cnij)loy  the  back¬ 
grounds  that  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  and 
the  models  that  walked  the  streets  of  Algiers, 
in  the  composition  of  those  colorful  and 
romantic  scenes  illustrative  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Mohammed  Ali  the  jeweller,  the 
barber  and  his  seven  brothers,  Aboo  Mo¬ 
hammed  the  lazy,  Kalnfeh  the  fisherman,  the 
vainglorious  and  open-handed  Maroof,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  tales. 
Waterman’s  name  and  renown  will  imques- 
tionably  rest  largely  upon  this  rich  and 
glowing  series  of  Oriental  story  i)ictures,  so 
fidl  of  the  splendor  and  romance  of  the  East, 
and  having  such  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  observer. 

Some  of  the  Arabian  Nights  subjects  were: 
‘‘The  Roc’s  Egg,”  ‘‘Maroof  among  the 


Merchants,”  “Sinbad  the  Sailor,”  and  “The 
Journey  to  the  City  of  Brass.”  “The  Roc’s 
Egg”  is  a  scene  from  the  second  voyage  of 
Sinbad  the  Sailor,  who  came  in  his  ship  to  a 
beautiful  island  where  he  found  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  a  great  white  dome,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  egg  of  the  roc,  a 
bird  so  huge  that  it  feeds  its  young  with 
elej)hants!  “Maroof  among  the  Merchants” 
is  a  scene  from  the  tale  of  that  name,  and 
depicts  the  cobbler  of  Cairo  giving  alms  and 
astonishing  the  natives  of  the  foreign  city 
(to  which  a  genie  had  borne  him)  by  his  pro¬ 
digious  liberality  and  assumed  wealth.  The 
picture  entitled  “Sinbad  the  Sailor”  de¬ 
scribes  the  episode  of  Sinbad ’s  seventh  voy¬ 
age,  during  which  he  was  carried  off  by 
elephants  and  deimsited  in  their  burial 
place.  The  “Journey  to  the  City  of  Brass” 
represents  a  caravan  wendiiig  its  sinuous  way 
across  the  hills  of  the  great  desert — a  com¬ 
pany  of  Orientals  in  multi-colored  costumes 
seen  against  the  luminous  yellow  sands. 
These  illustrative  paintings  are  of  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  and  spectacular  character  and  display 
extraordijiary  resources  of  imagination, 
piquantly  allied  with  a  studied  naturalism. 

Perhaps  the  most  imposing  of  the  series  is 
tlie  picture  of  “The  Roc’s  Egg.”  Near  the 
shore  of  the  island  lies  the  immense  white 
egg,  overtojjping  the  surrounding  palm  trees, 
under  a  serene  blue  sky  in  which  cumuli 
lightly  sail.  Blue  sea  is  visible  in  the 
distance,  beyond  a  strip  of  sand,  and  an 
azure  arm  of  the  sea  runs  across  the  canvas 
in  the  foreground.  Near  the  colossal  egg,  in 
the  middle  distance,  are  grouped  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  vessel’s  crew,  who  have  just 
landed,  and  Sinbad  gesticulates  as  he  warns 
his  men  not  to  molest  the  egg,  lest  by  so 
doing  they  may  bring  evil  consequences 
upon  themselw's.  The  figirres  are  very 
small  anti  are  arrayed  in  various-hued  cos¬ 
tumes  of  brown,  gray,  blue,  black,  etc., 
skilfully  contrasted. 

But  the  Arabian  Nights  pictures  form 
only  a  part  of  the  large  number  of  Oriental 
pieces  that  Waterman  brought  back  from 
his  several  sojomms  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
There  are,  among  others,  the  “Horse  Trade,” 
the  “Arab  Village,”  the  “Arab  Country 
House,”  the  “Citron  Seller,”  the  “Rue  du 
Sphinx,”  the  “Tomb  of  Sidi  Abder  Rah¬ 
man,”  the  “Street  in  Algiers,”  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character,  in  which  the 
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intensity  of  the  light,  the  splendor  of  tlie 
color  and  the  romantic  nature  of  the  motives 
are  conspicuous  qualities.  His  style  in  these 
subjects  is  not  a  whit  less  personal  than  that 
of  Decamps,  Marilhat,  Fromentin,  or  any  of 
the  other  French  Orientalists,  and  no  jiainter 
has  excelled  him  in  his  ability  to  delineate 
that  wonderful  thing, — a  white  wall  in  full 
sunlight  rising  to  a  deep  blue  sky.  He  gives 
you  the  intimate  feeling  of  the  Orient,  its 
dazzling  luminosity,  its  squalor  and  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  and,  above  all,  its  atmosphere  of 
romance.  In  a  word,  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  born  romanticist  and  colorist. 

The  same  qualities  appear  again  in  his 
pictures  of  southern  Spain.  His  “Mhador 
de  Lindaraxa”  gives  in  compact  form  all  the 
glamor  and  romance  of  the  Alhambra,  with 
its  lustrous  blue  and  green  tiles,  its  marble 
floor  and  steps,  its  carved  cedar  door,  and 
its  rich  stucco  reliefs  overhead.  A  pair  of 
majestic  peacocks  are  making  a  stately 
entree  into  this  superb  apartment,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  famous  belle,  tlie  daughter  of 
the  Alcayde  of  Malaga.  Washington  Irving 


informs  us  that  she  flourished  in  the  court  of 
Aluhamed  the  Left-Handed,  who,  to  reward 
her  father  for  sheltering  him  in  Malaga  when 
he  was  driven  from  the  throne,  gave  the  girl 
in  marriage  to  Nasar,  a  young  Ccntimcrien 
prince,  descended  from  Alien  Hud  the  Just. 

W  aterman  was  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  a  member  of 
the  American  Water  Color  Society,  vice- 
president  of  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club.  I  conclude 
this  inadequate  outline  of  his  history  with  a 
characteristic  quotation  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  me,  written  in  Algiers: 

“I  feel  as  though  I  had  studied  to  better 
purpose  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  Isn't 
it  strange  how  one  learns  more  and  more 
every  year  of  his  life?  And  isn't  it  all  wrong 
that  one  should  go  out  of  the  vorld  at  last  to 
annihilate  in  ten  minutes  all  the  facts  and 
all  the  conclusions  that  one  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  all  these  years? — to  leave 
nothing  behind  but  a  lot  of  old  canvases  that 
don’t  express  a  tenth  of  what  one  knows,  or  a 
hundredth  of  what  one  wishes.” 
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BY 

DOUGLAS  VOLK 

PURCHASED  BY 

TOE  ALBRIGHT  GALLERY,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


A  PORTRAIT 

The  Alhriglit  Gallery  of  Huffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  acquired  Douglas  Volk’s  portrait  of 
Eincolu,  illustrated  herewith.  Tliis  portrait 
was  painted  only  a  few  years  ago,  hut  under 
such  extraordinary  eireuinstances  that  it 
takes  its  place  with  the  greatest  portraits  of 
Lincoln  in  existence  and  with  such  other 
interpretive  works,  as,  for  example,  Saint- 
Gaudens’  noble  statue  of  Lineohf  in  Chicago. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  information 
concerning  how'  the  portrait  was  ])ainted, 
Mr.  Volk  has  very  kindly  eontrihuti'd  the 
following: 

“For  a  very  long  while  I  have  had  the  de¬ 
sire  to  paint  this  great  subject,  an  impulse 
shared  with  many  artists.  Quite  naturally, 
my  interest  in  the  motive  was  enhanced  by 
my  youthful  im])ressions. 

“My  father,  Leonard  W.  Volk,  modeled  a 
bust  of  Lincoln  from  life,  in  ISOO,  shortly 
before  the  fnture  President  was  nominated. 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  the  life  mask,  and 
later,  just  following  the  nomination,  he  took 
the  casts  of  Lincoln’s  hands  at  the  nominee’s 
liome  in  Springfield. 

“At  this  time,  I  was  a  little  over  four  years 
of  age.  As  we  lived  in  the  same  building  in 
which  father’s  studio  was  located,  it  natu¬ 
rally  happened  that  I  made  inquisitive  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  studio  while  Lincoln  was  giving 
the  sittings  for  the  bust.  I  cannot  profess 
to  retain  more  than  hazy  impressions  of  the 
environment,  or  of  the  incident  when  Lin¬ 
coln  held  me  in  his  arms  during  one  of  those 
studio  visits.  The  description  of  this  event 
impressed  upon  me  in  latej-  years  is  very 
likely  what  I  remember,  rather  than  the 
episode  itself. 

“The  stirring  happenings  of  the  war  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
The  greater  part  of  this  time  we  lived  oppo¬ 
site  Camp  Douglas,  where  much  of  the  drama 
connected  with  the  conflict  was  enacted. 

“Then  came  the  great  climax  after  the 
universal  wave  of  grief  caused  by  the  cry  on 
every  hand — ‘Lincoln  is  killed.’  I  well 
remember  all  of  this,  and  most  vividly  the 
great  procession  of  children  of  which  I  was 
one,  and  our  slow  march  through  the  city 
streets,  until  I  found  myself  looking  down 
on  the  face  of  the  martyred  President  as  the 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  old  Court  House. 


OF  LINCOLN 

“d'hus  my  boyliood,  like  that  of  many 
others,  .save  in  these  j)articular  re.s])ects,  was 
si)ent  ill  what  might  be  termed  a  Lincoln 
atmo.s[)here,  stamping  on  my  mind  impres¬ 
sions  interwoven  with  memories  of  the  man 
and  the  jieriod.  Father's  often  repeated 
deseri[)tions  of  Lincoln,  and  stories  relating 
to  him,  together  with  the  life  studies  I  have 
mentioned  which  he  made,  formed  a  tangible 
source  of  fact  iqiou  which  I  drew  in  develo|t- 
ing  the  picture  of  Lincoln,  d'hese  studies  I 
liave  mentioned,  sm  h  as  the  bust,  mask  and 
casts  of  hands,  I  do  not,  of  course,  claim 
having  had  sole  access  to.  'I'hey  have  been 
eipially  accessible  to  all. 

“I  am  simply  giving  a  slight  outline  of  the 
conditions  and  mental  attitude  which  led  uj) 
to  my  undertaking  the  jiortraval  of  our 
Mart,\  red  JVesident.  Some  of  our  artists 
have  created  such  splendid  interpretations 
of  Jancoln  that  I  hesitated  to  attempt 
another,  but  it  was  aii  alluring  task. 

“Lincoln  had  a  wonderful  head  to  portray, 
almost  batfliug  in  its  superb,  ruggeil  unity 
and  mystical  contradictions,  the  features  are 
so  magically  related  and  the  transitions  of 
the  j)lanes  from  one  to  another  are  so  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  rhythm  of  form  destroys  that  something 
which  is  so  ])eculiarly  Lincolnesque. 

“Photograi)hs  existing  are  not  entirely 
sati.sfactory;  so  beyond  giving  hints  and 
suggestions,  they  are  inadequate  unless  one 
is  making  an  out  and  out  coi)y  of  one  of  them. 
Thus  the  head  iu  the  portrait  I  have  made 
was  developed  almost  wholly  from  the  life 
mask  and  this  after  many  many  periods  of 
work  and  ceaseless  searching  after  the  elu¬ 
sive  form  and  expression  sought.  How  I 
longed,  as  every  artist  who  has  attempted 
the  task  must  have  done,  to  have  the  man 
appear  in  life,  if  only  for  a  moment,  that  one 
might  visualize  the  splendid  countenance 
which  suggested  so  much  insight,  patience 
and  sorrow,  and  above  all,  that  winning 
human  character  that  made  Lincoln  the  i<lol 
of  all  divergent  types  of  men. 

“The  result  of  my  effort,  covering  a  period 
of  four  or  five  years,  can  be  but  a  hint  of  all 
this  at  the  best.  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  conveys 
in  a  measure  a  convincing  suggestion  of 
what  I  sought  to  realize.” 
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ART  IN  THE  COLLEGE' 

By  FEANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 
Marquand  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Princeton  University 


The  college  is  only  one  of  many 
institutions  providing  instruction  in  art, 
and  we  may  perhaps  best  get  at  its  true 
function  by  first  considering  the  work  of 
the  other  teaching  bodies,  thus  arriving 
cautiously  at  oiu-  conclusion  by  a  process  of 
elimination. 

Plainly  the  making  of  the  artist  is  the 
most  iniiiortant  branch  of  instruction  in 
art.  Without  the  living  and  creative  artist, 
love  of  art  will  soon  run  thin  and  eventually 
dry  up.  In  this  all  important  work  the 
college,  I  believe,  has  virtually  no  part. 
IMany  colleges  do,  more  or  less,  occupy  this 
field,  but  I  believe  it  is  invarialily  a  mistake. 
The  college  takes  the  budding  artist  too 
late,  and  requires  too  much  else  from  him 
apart  from  the  practice  of  his  art.  Until 
rather  recently  the  artist  was  trained  by 
apprenticeship  to  a  master,  and  still  many 
excellent  artists  are  promoted  in  much  the 
old  way  from  the  crafts.  Generally  the 
modern  artist  is  trained  in  an  academy  or 
open  art  school  under  gravest  disadvantages 
of  herding,  neglect  and  false  standardiza¬ 
tion.  Such,  however,  is  the  modern  system, 
and  all  its  evident  disadvantages  are  merely 
multiplied  when  the  college  imdertakes  the 
task  of  the  art  school. 

Next  to  producing  the  artist,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  produce  the  art  lover. 
I  mean  the  person  with  a  natiu’al  and  gener¬ 
ous  taste  for  the  beautiful  but  without  the 
desire  to  analyze  it.  Without  art  lovers  in 
plenty  there  is  neither  moral  support  for 
the  artist  nor  patronage  for  his  work.  To 
the  task  of  making  the  art  lover  numerous 
agencies  are  applying  themselves  with  zeal. 

Naturally  the  artists  have  a  large,  perhaps 
the  largest  part  in  making  art  lovers,  but 
there  are  all  sorts  of  auxiliaries — the  periodi¬ 
cal  and  newspaper  press,  the  popidar  art 
magazine,  the  lecture  platform,  the  study 
circle,  the ,  museum,  the  art  collector,  the 
art  dealer,  the  school,  the  art  club,  the  art 
association  after  the  type  of  this  federa¬ 
tion,  and  finally  the  college.  But  the  task 


of  the  college  is  to  produce  the  art  lover 
with  a  difference  which  must  later  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

And  first  let  me  defend  myself  from  the 
implications  of  such  inevitable  but  mislead¬ 
ing  forms  of  words  as  “make  the  artist,” 
“make  the  art  lover.”  Neither  is  literally 
[)ossible.  The  creation  and  appreciation  of 
l)eauty  are  vital,  inborn  capacities.  No 
organization  or  scheme  of  instruction  can 
I)roduce  these  capacities,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  where  nature  has  denied  them.  All 
that  any  teacher  can  do  is  to  provide  favor¬ 
able  conditions  in  which  the  artist  or  art 
lover  may  readily  find  and  realize  himself. 
Both  are  self-made,  but  both  may  make 
themselves  more  quickly  and  finely  under 
right  opportunity.  Opportunity  is,  in  short, 
the  only  gift  that  any  teacher  has  in  his 
hands. 

It  is,  again,  a  proper  aim  of  art  instruction 
to  make  the  connoisseur,  the  man  whose 
vital  responses  to  beauty  have  been  scrupu¬ 
lously  sorted,  intellectuah’zed,  checked  and 
compared;  the  magically  alert  eye  and  all- 
embracing  taste.  Always  a  small  class, 
the  connoisseurs  are  the  necessary  balance 
wheel  both  for  the  temperamental  artist 
and  for  the  naive  art  lover.  We  need  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  our  museums,  as  our  art  dealers, 
as  great  collectors,  as  our  newspaper  art 
critics,  in  charge  of  our  technical  art  maga¬ 
zines,  and  we  can  even  use  them  in  modera¬ 
tion  in  our  uni^'ersities.  Naturally  formal 
instruction  will  no  more  make  the  con¬ 
noisseur  than  it  will  the  artist  and  art  lover. 
It  is  a  lore  nourished  chiefly  by  life  and 
experience,  a  mystery  usually  passed  quietly 
from  hand  to  hand.  But  there  are,  all  the 
same,  indisi^ensable  ministrants  to  con- 
noisseurship,  notably  the  museum,  the 
private  collection,  the  teclmical  art  journal, 
and  to  a  limited  exent  direct  instruction  in 
museum  and  university.  For  the  college 
to  make  the  production  of  coiinoisseurship 
its  aim  in  instruction  in  art  would  be  futile. 
The  undergraduate  cannot  have  had  the 
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necessary  experience,  and  tlie  college  cannot 
supply  it.  Graduate  students  will  properly 
aspire  to  connoisseurship.  How  far  they 
attain  it  will  dei)end  largely  upon  the 
museum  facilities  at  their  disposal  and  even 
more  upon  having  professors  who,  while 
being  connoisseurs,  are  also  generous  ajul 
articulate. 

At  last  we  have  reached  the  college.  Its 
broad  relations  to  instruction  in  ^irt  arc 
properly  conditioned  by  its  general  pf)licy. 
It  requires  in  every  field  a  substantial  body 
of  knowledge  for  study;  practices  a  certain 
formality  of  method;  is  true  to  itself;  is, 
in  short,  academic.  Now  it  should  seem  a 
mere  truism  that  teaching  by  an  academic 
body  should  be  [)roudly  aiifl  convincedly 
academic,  but  I  fear  to  arouse  both  ridicule 
and  indigjiation  when  I  stand  on  so  consis¬ 
tent  a  platform.  Academic  itself  fears 
Demos,  and  condescends  timorously  to  him 
- — art  academies  and  colleges  alike.  It  is 
a  day  when  the  fairly  successful  [)rofessor 
thinks  he  must  pretend  to  be  merely  a  good 
fellow,  while  the  prima  donna  of  the  class¬ 
room  at  times  attains  his  preeminence  by 
thoughtfully  emulating  the  rough  neck. 
Plainly  we  shall  land  only  in  confusion  until 
we  realize  that  teaching  tactics  are  relative 
to  the  place  of  instruction  and  the  persons 
taught.  In  short  an  aesthetic  Salvation 
Armyism  that  may  be  quite  right  for  the 
popular  lecturer  and  the  museum  docent 
is  quite  wrong  for  the  college  professor. 
And  in  general  our  American  art  is  suffering 
because  our  academic  bodies  usually  are 
too  amiable  or  timid  or  negligent  to  main¬ 
tain  an  academic  position. 

What,  then,  is  the  academic  attitude?  It 
is,  in  a  word,  to  consider  things  in  all  their 
relations,  to  refuse  to  isolate  matters  that 
belong  together,  to  study  the  spiritual  en¬ 
deavor  of  today  in  the  light  of  the  long 
spiritual  endeavor  of  the  race,  to  reject  with 
energy  the  fallacy  that  the  present  is  self- 
sufficing  or  the  past  really  dead.  In  short, 
instruction  in  art  in  the  colleges  should  be, 
in  the  broadest  and  most  delicate  sense, 
historical.  The  aim  is  to  understand  and 
to  share  those  fine  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  in  society  and  the  artist  have  sought 
visible  form  in  the  work  of  art.  Thus  the 
work  of  art  itself  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
the  most  vivid  and  authentic  expression 
of  history,  the  most  true  and  eloquent 


document.  We  know  only  what  men 
thought  about  Alexander  or  Charlemagne; 
our  eviflence  is  second  hand,  but  Giotto  and 
Michelangelo  still  speak  to  us  in  their  own 
language  through  w'orks  charged  with  their 
spirit.  We  have  merely  to  look  with  humil¬ 
ity  and  open  heartedness  to  gain  this  great 
comradeshij). 

Here  is  something  quite  different  from 
archaeology  as  it  is  usually  understood.  We 
are  not  seeking  primarily  information  about 
the  art  of  the  past  but  communion  with  the 
past  itself — the  past  as  great  persons,  the 
past  as  great  social  orders.  The  informa¬ 
tion,  wliich  rightly  conceived  and  interjireted 
is  the  pathway  to  such  communion,  is  in 
itself,  and,  unless  so  assimilated  by  the 
imagination,  of  little  value.  Since  eighteen 
hundred  generations  of  men  have  jiassed 
since  the  early  Egyptian  remains  of  art — 
an  art  already  highly  developed — the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  college  will  be  largely  with  the 
art  of  the  i)ast.  Yet  of  these  eighteen 
hundred  generations  our  owui  is  naturally 
supremely  important  to  us,  so  the  college 
will  consider  the  past  selectively  and  chiefly 
as  it  is  alive  today  in  the  great  traditions. 
Nor  wall  the  college  neglect  the  art  of  the 
present  or  shrink  from  reasonable  surmise  as 
to  the  future.  For  the  stream  of  time  is  one, 
and  the  college  has  the  best  facilities  for 
charting  it. 

Let  me  suggest  concretely  the  kind  of 
lessons  one  may  get  from  such  consvdtation 
of  the  past.  Evidently  personalities  and 
situations  never  exactly  repeat  themselves, 
so  the  lessons  from  the  past  are  always 
rather  suggestive  analogies  and  incidental 
illumination  than  dogmatic  commands. 
But  take  one  of  these  analogies  for  what  it 
is  worth.  We  have  seen  scores  of  modern 
painters  guide  themselves  by  the  eccentric 
practice  of  that  exalted  lyricist  and  doubt¬ 
fully  inspired  madman,  Vincent  van  Gogh. 
Woidd  they  have  done  so  if  they  had  set 
their  imaginations  on  the  case  of  El  Greco? 
Van  Gogh  and  El  Greco  present  interesting 
parallels.  Both  were  transplanted  men  wffio 
passed  into  provincial  isolation  by  way  of 
great  capitals,  Venice  and  Paris.  Both  were 
confused  through  mixtiu'e  of  training.  Van 
Gogh  passed  from  Millet’s  influence  to  that 
of  the  Neo-Impressionists,  El  Greco  from 
decadent  Byzantinism  to  Titian  and  Tinto¬ 
retto.  Both  were  intensely  lyrical  or,  if  you 
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wisli,  expressionistic,  both  socially  aliens  in 
their  world,  both  the  victims  and  at  times 
the  masters  of  tortured  nerves  and  of  morbid 
hallucinations,  both  consulted  less  nature 
than  feeling  in  the  matter  of  color,  both  dis¬ 
torted  freely  the  form  of  ordinary  experience 
the  belter  to  exjjress  inner  exf)erience. 

Terhaj)s  it  was  natural  that  the  novelty 
and  intensity  of  Van  Gogh  shonld  carry  with 
it  oiir  more  imj)atient  and  febrile  spirits. 
Bnt  even  they,  had  they  considered  Van 
Gogh  in  the  light  of  his  great  predecessor  at 
I'oledo,  nin.st  have  seen  the  futility  of 
imitating,  however  great,  a  genius  of  this 
abnormal  t\"])e.  What  happened  to  the  few 
Spaniards  who  were  foolish  enough  to  imi¬ 
tate  E!  Greco  is  now  happening  to  many 
yomig  painters  who  are  imitating  the  ill- 
starred  Mm  Gogh.  Here,  then,  is  a  case 
where  by  simply  correlating  the  past  and 
the  present  one  may  not  merely  win  j)recej)ts 
l)ut  even  to  a  certain  extent  forecast  the 
future. 

The  field  of  the  college,  then,  is  not  merely 
history  of  art  as  often  understood,  meaning 
history  of  monuments;  it  is  that  and  some¬ 
thing  more,  namely,  history  of  the  thoughts 
and  ])assions  that  in  the  creative  soul  of  the 
artist  and  in  his  times  among  his  supporters 
have  made  the  monuments  what  they  are. 
I'his  is  the  field  of  the  college  for  lw(j  reasons. 
In  the  first  j)lace  the  college  alone  can  really 
control  it.  Ilie  artist  rarely  has  either  time 
or  inclination  for  such  studies,  and  so  the 
teacher  in  the  art  school  and  the  critic  for 
the  j)ress  have  neither  time  to  gain  this  lore 
nor  yet  a  jjublic  for  it.  Even  the  museum 
director  and  cm-ator,  though  they  will  usu¬ 
ally  share  the  attitude  of  the  collegiate  art 
j)rofcssor,  will  generally  be  engrossed  in 
taxing  work  of  administration  or  in  necessary 
minutiae  of  connoisseurship.  The  more  the 
popular  lecturer  or  writer  jjossesses  of  this 
historical  point  of  view  the  better  it  will  be 
for  lectures  or  writings,  but  here  again  the 
question  of  leisure  and  that  of  a  fit  public 
are  serious  limitations.  In  fine,  it  is  only 
in  the  college  that  the  aesthetic-liistorical 
attitude  may  be  freely  ajid  al)ly  maintained, 
and  this  so  far  as  it  goes  is  a  strong  reason 
for  the  college  occ)ii)ying  this  field  wliich 
otherwise  must  go  untilled. 

How  should  a  flower  be  studied.^  Dried 
in  an  herbarium.^  Something  might  be 
learned  about  a  flower  that  way.  Cut  and 


set  in  a  bowl.^  At  least  it  might  be  an  ex¬ 
quisite  e.xperience  thus  to  see  it.  Potted  in 
a  conservatory.^  IVe  should  be  nearer  the 
reality  of  a  flower.  But  the  true  w'ay  to 
know  a  flower  would  be  to  seek  it  in  the 
fields  and  garden,  to  watch  it  from  seed  to 
blossoming,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  flying  insects  that  fertilize  it,  to  find 
the  earthworms  that  tirelessly  cultivate  the 
earth  about  its  roots,  to  search  the  magic  of 
the  chemistry  of  soil  and  sun.shine  and  dew 
and  rainfall,  to  grasp  that  great  interchange 
by  which  the  i)oisonous  re.spiration  of  the 
animal  is  the  life  of  the  plant — such  surely 
would  be  the  fullest  and  finest  and  true.st 
study  of  that  thing  of  beauty  which  is  the 
])assing  flower.  However,  each  sort  of  study 
would,  with  its  own  limitations,  have  its  own 
advantages.  In  the  carefully  prepared  dried 
sj)ecimen  one  might  see  details  of  structure 
more  readily  than  in  the  fresh  flower.  With 
a  cut  flower  you  might  charm  and  interest  a 
friend  who  would  never  follow  you  to  the 
fields.  In  the  con.servatory  you  can  conduct 
experiments  impossil)le  in  the  open  air.  So 
it  is  in  art.  There  are  occasions  when  the 
photograph  actually  .serves  better  than  the 
original  work  of  art  for  minute  scrutiny  and 
comparison.  A  single,  well-chosen  master¬ 
piece  may  caj)ture  one  whom  the  entire  work 
of  the  master  would  weary  or  appal.  From 
the  artful  emphasis  of  exhibition  in  a  gallery 
you  may  learn  and  enjoy  beauties  that  might 
e.sca])e  you  in  the  very  place  for  which  the 
artist  designed  his  picture.  But  the  crown¬ 
ing  ex{)erience  of  all  these  j)artial,  however 
valuable,  experiences  is  the  conij)lete 
experience. 

A  better  reason  is  that  the  historic  attitude 
is  the  truest  and  most  inclusive  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  whole  matter  of  art;  all  other 
attitudes  are  more  or  less  partial. 

There  is,  then,  a  sense  in  which  a  picture 
is  just  a  thing  which  charms  us,  as  if  there 
had  never  been  an  artist,  a  school,  a  deter¬ 
mining  moment  of  man’s  activity  in  time. 
But  what  is  the  truth.^  The  pleasure  is 
merely  our  more  or  less  complete  revival  of 
the  thought,  passion,  power,  delicacy  that 
the  artist  jnit  into  the  picture  from  his  own 
soul;  and  these  high  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  he  himself  won  not  wholly  from  nature 
but  by  living  in  a  certain  place  and  time, 
by  sharing  definite  traditions  and  using 
definite  materials,  amid  certain  men  and 
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women.  Some  flavor  of  all  tliis  liuman,  and 
partly  causative,  hackground  of  the  i)icture 
anybody  gets  who  enjoys  it  at  all  hiiml)ly 
and  understandingly,  but  he  is  uuconseious 
of  what  he  is  getting.  Beautiful  and  satis¬ 
factory  as  his  unconscious  and  uuanalyzed 
experience  may  be,  it  coidd  become  far  more 
deep  and  satisfactory  by  j)assiug  into  the 
realm  of  consciousness  and  uudersta^iding, 
so  that  the  naive  art  lover  should  become  in 
the  finest  sense  a  critical,  that  is,  a  discerning 
art  lover. 

To  make  the  critical  art  lover  is  in  my 
ojiinion  the  true  aim  of  collegiate  instruction 
in  art.  It  will  often  fail  of  doing  so.  All 
full  success  in  teaching  is  measured  in  rem¬ 
nants  and  rather  small  percentages.  But  if 
the  college  sets  before  itself  clearly  its  high 
and  peculiar  mission,  its  failures  even  will 
become  partial  successes.  It  may  produce 
in  any  given  year  or  class  a  mere  hanilfnl  of 
critical  art  lovers,  but  it  may  almost  in¬ 
cidentally  further  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
nai've  art  lovers,  while  it  may  now  and  then 
foster  the  positive  and  experimental  spirit 


of  an  artist  or  connoisseur.  In  short,  if  the 
college  will  be  true  to  its  peculiar  ideal  and 
function,  it  will  serve  well  in  the  other  fields. 
But  if  the  college  waives  its  ideal  and  com- 
j)etes  witli  the  ijopular  lecture  platform,  the 
magazine,  the  art  school  and  the  museum, 
it  will  merely  do  wor.se  what  the.se  institu¬ 
tions  do  better,  and  will  be  uuraithful  to  its 
sjjlendid  and  unicjue  public. 

I  expect  and  want  nothing  in  the  way  of 
standardization  of  courses  and  methods.  All 
that  will  proi)erly  depend  uj)on  the  personnel 
of  each  art  faculty,  uj)ou  tlie  location  and 
facilities  of  the  college,  and  scmiewhat  U])on 
the  character  of  the  undergraduate  body. 
AVhat  is  indis|)en.sable  is  Tuercly  a  clear  per- 
cej)tiou  of  the  special  o|)j)ortunity  and  re- 
.s])ou.sibility  (jf  the  college,  that  it  take  its 
place  with  {)ower  anil  couvicti(.)n  among  its 
man}'  felhiw  institutions  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts,  tenaciously  and  yet  with  modesty  cul¬ 
tivating  its  special  privilege  of  living  in  the 
whole  of  our  finest  human  endeavor  in  order 
that  it  may  fully  attain  to  the  understanding 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 


ABOUT  WOODCARVING 

BY  JOHN  KIKCHMAA'ER 


IN  THE  October  number  of  the  Americ.vx 
M.\gazine  of  Art  one  will  find  not  less 
than  three  articles  on  craftsmaushij)  and  the 
old  art  of  woodcar\’ing.  As  I  have  been 
making  a  living  in  this  branch  of  art  industry 
for  about  fifty  years  I  naturally  felt  inter¬ 
ested  and  plea.sed  that  these  able  and  brilliant 
writers  should  be  willing  to  give  so  much  of 
their  time  to  the  aihanceinent  of  American 
arts  and  crafts.  Trusting  that  I  will  not 
lack  the  becoming  modesty  of  a  craftsman 
of  the  old  school,  I  will  try  and  describe  my 
observations  of  the  last  forty  years  as  a 
working  carver  foreman  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  In  this  long  time  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  execute  ejuite  a  little  hand  carving  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  best  architects.  I 
hope  that  my  humble  effort  will  be  beneficial 
not  only  to  real  vvoodcarving  but  also  to  the 
designer  and  also  to  those  who  love  carving 
and  pay  for  it. 

It  is  just  about  forty  years  since  the  so- 
called  carving  machine  arrived;  incidently 
the  name  “carving  machine”  is  a  misnomer, 


for  the  machine  does  not  carve — it  bores,  and 
ought  to  be  called  a  boring  macliine.  But 
this  is  the  least  iuiportaid  deception  i)rac- 
ticed  by  those  who  abuse  this  macliine. 
The  condition  created  by  its  abuse  is  really 
the  most  important  matter,  for  i*^  has  spread 
all  over  the  country  and  is  affecting  Amer¬ 
ican  art  and  crafts  more  than  a  little,  and  not 
for  the  best.  To  begin,  of  course  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  only  reproduce  and  multiiily. 
Most  machines  in  use  make  four  jiieces  at  a 
time,  although  there  are  a  few  that  produce 
six  at  a  setting.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  most  monotonous  and  uiiiuter- 
esting  work,  as  they  are  all  alike.  In  a  good 
many  cases  slight  changes  are  made  by  hand 
afterwards  in  order  to  deceive  the  public, 
but  these  changes  are,  of  course,  only  a 
makeshift  at  the  best. 

Because  it  is  cheaper,  most  models  are 
made  in  clay  and  cast  in  plaster,  with  the 
result  that  the  work  has  not  the  character 
of  the  wood,  and  another  charm  of  wood¬ 
carving  is  lost.  The  manufacturer  will  al- 
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ways  try  to  use  old  models  left  over  from 
jobs  already  done,  and  for  wliieli  he  has  been 
paid  already.  This  is  not  only  l)ad  for  true 
art  but  also  not  fair  to  the  old  or  new  elient. 
This  deeeption  is  of  far-reaelung  importance, 
for  it  not  only  affects  the  quality  of  one  job 
but  of  several  jobs,  and  therefore  stunts  the 
artistic  development  and  originality  of  tlie 
ornamental  designer. 

Another  very  ingenious  trick  is  to  make 
uj)  a  certain  ornament  out  of  eompo.  This 
is  bad  enough  if  it  is  done  by  a  man  who 
knows  the  many  different  styles,  which  is 
very  often  not  the  case,  when  the  result  is 
more  than  sad.  I  might  go  on  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  but  will  only  say,  another  firm 
another  trick.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that 
everybody  woidd  be  better  off  if  the  machine 
was  useil  rightly  and  not  abused.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  nudtiplied  b(rre 
ornaments  do  not  increase  in  monej^  value 
with  time,  as  does  handwork,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  a  poor  investment.  Faked  uj)  bore 
ornament  looks  fairly  good  when  new,  but  it 
does  not  grow  on  you.  It  might  be  a  useful 
hint  to  us  that  in  Europe  they  now  refuse  to 
use  this  machine.  Perhaps  the>  can  see 
farther  in  this  direction.  Personally  I  don’t 
see  why  the  machine  ought  not  to  be  used 
for  cheap  market  work.  Now  my  point  is, 
if  in  olden  times  they  could  afford  real  carv¬ 
ing,  we  can,  for  we  have  the  money  and  the 
men,  and  in  my  many  years  of  service  I  have 
always  found  that  those  who  love  and  can 
afford  good  carving  are  willing  and  glad  to 
pay  for  it. 

So  far  I  have  pointed  out  the  mistakes  to 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  machine  for 
ornamental  work.  With  statuary  or  figure 
carving  the  dangers  of  abuse  are  not  so 
manifold,  but  the  bad  effects  of  abuse  are 
more  glaring  and  disastrous,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  every  figure  ought  to  be  a  poem 
by  itself,  and  to  have  several  figures  alike 
will  insult  the  gootl  taste  of  everybody. 
Tricks  like  cutting  off  the  beard,  shortening 
the  hair,  giving  a  statue  a  different  emblem, 
changing  the  drapery,  etc.,  create  only  a 
nauseating  variety.  If  there  is  only  one 
figure  to  be  done,  there  is  practically  no 
difference  in  the  cost,  but  the  figure  roughed 
out  by  hand  will  have  more  the  character 
of  the  wood,  which  is  a  valuable  asset. 

Now  what  about  the  carver  who  is  obliged 
to  work  and  finish  the  product  of  the  ma¬ 


chine?  The  natural  consequence  is,  when 
he  receives  a  piece  roughed  out,  he  does  not 
have  to  think;  the  shape  is  there.  In  time 
this  will  kill  his  ambition,  originality  and 
talent.  In  case  he  has  not  enough  strength 
to  get  out,  or  is  forced  by  circumstances  to 
stay,  he  becomes  in  the  course  of  time  as 
thoughtless  as  the  machine,  which  is  bad  not 
only  for  the  individual  but  for  the  trade,  and 
also  for  other  trades  like  that  of  the  silver¬ 
smith,  the  jeweller  and  i)attern  maker,  for 
woodcarving  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  art  industries. 

It  woidd  seem  that  I  had  mentioned  all 
the  drawbacks  which  come  from  the  abuse 
of  the  bore  machine.  To  niy  sorrow  this  is 
not  so;  there  are  quite  a  few  more,  but  as 
what  I  have  said  will  furnish  the  key  to  those 
I  have  not  mentioned,  I  will  only  name  the 
abuse  which  overtops  all  the  others.  I  am 
referring  to  the  practice  of  lirushing  the 
machine  carving  with  steel  brushes  and  not 
touching  it  up  by  hand  at  all.  This  latest, 
most  brutal  and  meanest  jirocess  has  all  the 
bad  effects  pointed  out  before,  but  it  adds 
one  more;  namely,  it  effects  even  the  color 
of  the  wood,  because  one  cannot  brush  away 
all  the  little  bore  holes  left  by  the  machine, 
and  the  finish  and  dust  iiill  settle  in  them 
and  give  the  work  a  dirty  and  uncouth  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  spite  of  this  craze,  I  kept  on 
roughing  out  my  work  by  hand  and  tried 
to  do  the  work  right.  In  this  I  was  greatly 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  best  archi¬ 
tects  and  by  the  American  people,  who  not 
only  liked  my  work  but  also  paid  me  well, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  that.  I  say  this  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  don’t  know  me 
and  might  think  me  disgruntled.  This  is 
not  the  case;  my  reasons  for  describing  the 
pitfalls  of  the  machine  are,  first,  because  I 
love  woodcarving;  and  second,  I  have  a  faint 
hope  that  I  might  possibly  do  a  little  good 
for  the  trade  in  which  I  have  worked  all  my 
life.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  craze  for 
abusing  the  bore  machine  will  pass  like  a 
good  many  others  I  have  seen  come  and  go, 
and  that  we  arc  entering  a  period  where  real 
carving  will  flourish  again,  for  we  have  quite 
a  number  of  good  woodcarvers  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  them  a 
chance,  and  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  that  under  the  American  Dual  System — 
that  is,  use  the  machine  but  do  rrot  abuse  it. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  HEAVEN 


PANEL  IN  WOOD,  CARVED  BY 

JOHN  KIRCHMAYER 

BOOTH  COLLECTION,  DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ART 


J'llE  Qt'lI':T  VALLEY  GUY  WIGGINS 

awauded  the  fr\ncis  mi  run v  memorial  prize 

RANGER  FUN'O  PI  RCHASE 


W^INTER  EXHIBITION,  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 

OF  DESIGN 


TUP]  Winter  P^xliiliition  of  tlie  National 
Academy  of  Design,  wliieli  was  liel<l 
in  tile  P'ine  Arts  Building  in  New  AOrk  from 
November  17  to  December  17,  differed  from 
ina'vio'is  Academy  exhibitions  in  so  far  as  all 
of  the  pictures  aceejitefl  by  the  Jury,  3;}!) 
in  all,  were  hnng.  As  only  the  three  large 
galleries  were  available,  the  Academy  lioom 
being  devoted  as  last  year  to  drawings,  etch¬ 
ings,  lithograjihs  and  jirints,  this  meant 
placing  the  jiittures  on  the  walls  frame  to 
frame,  and  in  some  cases  three  rows  high. 
Such  a  course  obviously  is  fair  to  those  who 
submitted  works  and  had  them  accepted, 
but  under  the  circumstances  it  did  not 
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advantage  those  which  were  shown.  Of 
course  the  exhibition,  crowded  as  it  was  to 
the  limit,  did  emphasize  the  need  of  more 
wall  space  for  the  Academy's  contemj)orary 
showings,  lint  whether  tlu'  public  was  moved 
to  comjiassion  by  the  sight  or  enjoAa^d  the 
lavishness  of  display  is  a  <iuestion. 

Also,  it  may  be  remarked,  despite  the  fact 
that  numerous  jirizes  were  awarded,  that 
there  were  no  “star”  jiictures  in  this  display 
— no  pictures  which  a  museum  would  have 
craved  the  ju'ivilege  of  purchasing  before  the 
exhibition  opencfl,  with  fearful  dread  of  pos¬ 
sible  competitors.  In  her  new  novel,  “A 
Son  at  the  PYont,”  the  first  chapters  of  which 


A  VETERAN  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


BY 

GIOVANNI  B.  TROCCOLI 

AWARDED  THE  THOMAS  B.  PROCTOR  PRIZE 
WINTER  EXHIBITION,  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN 


THOMAS  MOHAN,  N.  A. 


HOWARD  HUSSHLL  BUTLER 


WINTER  EXHIBITION,  NATIONAL  ACAIIEMY  OF  HESIf.N 


appeared  in  the  December  iiiunher  of 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  Mrs.  Wharton  tells  her 
readers  that  the  father  of  her  hero,  who  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  hero  himself,  went  to  Paris 
as  an  art  student  with  an  exaggerated  “rev¬ 
erence  for  the  few  conspicuoiis  figures  who 
made  the  old  Salons  of  the  Eighties,  like  had 
plays  written  around  a  few  stars,”  and  if  she 
is  right  in  her  suggestion,  the  absence  of  this 
feature  in  the  Academy’s  Winter  Exhibition 
may  be  regarded  as  redounding  to  its  credit. 
Certainly  Mrs.  Wharton  is  right  in  the  faet 
that  the  average  aecomplishment  today  is 
much  higher  than  it  was  in  the  eighties. 

The  majority  of  the  pictures  shown  in  the 
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Academy  Exhibitioji  recently,  and  also  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  American  Art  in 
Chicago,  show-ed  throughout  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  degree  of’competence  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors.  The  Chicago  Exhibition  in¬ 
cluded  many  borrowed  works,  some  of  wdiich 
were  _  executed  a  considerable  number  of 
years  ago.  The  Aeademy  exhibition  was 
j)urely  current,  and  no  artists  showed  therein 
by  invitation.  Of  the  over  500  exhibits, 
including  scidpture  and  work  in  black  and 
white,  only  150  were  by  academicians  and 
associates,  whereas  400  were  by  non-mem¬ 
bers,  showing  on  the  part  of  the  academi¬ 
cians  a  very  hospitably  open  door. 


BY 

BRENDA  PUTNAM 


THE  SUN  DIAL 


WINTER  EXHIBITION,  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN 


THE  AMEMCAX  :VL^GAZIXE  OF  ART 
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Tlie  prize  awards  this  year  were  as  follows: 
The  first  Altman  prize  of  $!,(•(*()  to  Leon 
Kroll,  for  an  outdoor  figure  painting,  en¬ 
titled  “Sleep,”  a  jnetnre  which  found  high 
commendation  among  the  artists;  the  Altman 
prize  of  $a()()  to  Childe  Hassam  for  an  inter¬ 
ior — “The  Sun  Room”;  the  Carnegie  prize 
of  $500  to  Edward  W.  Redfield  for  a  land- 
scajje — “The  Valley  in  Springtime”;  the 
Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial  prize  to  Gertrude 
Eiske  for  a  X^ude;  the  Thomas  R.  Proctor 
I)rize  of  $'■200  to  (riovanni  B.  Troccoli  for  a 
portrait  stiuly — “A  ^’eteran  of  the  Civil 
War”;  the  J.  Francis  iMurj)hy  ^Memorial 


prize  of  $150  to  Guy  Wiggins  for  a  landscape 
entitled  “The  Quiet  Valley”;  the  Elizabeth 
Xh  atrous  Gold  Medal  to  Harriet  W.  Erish- 
muth  for  a  work  in  sculpture  entitled  “Fan- 
tasie”;  and  the  Helen  Foster  Barnett  prize, 
likewise  for  sculpture,  to  Brenda  Putnam  for 
a  Sun-Dial. 

A  portrait  of  Thomas  Moran  by  Howard 
Russell  Butler  was  notable  both  for  artistic 
quality  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  IMoran  is  one 
of  the  oldest  living  academicians,  being  now 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  was  himself 
rei)resented  in  tlie  exhibition  by  an  extremely 
interesting  painting  entitled  “Venice.” 


WILLIAM  P.  SILVA— AN  APPRECIATION 

BY  LEIL.V  IMECHLIX 


IT  IS  X^OT  often  that  a  man  changes  his 
avocation  when  in  the  neighborhoofl  of 
fifty  to  the  advantage  of  both  himself  and 
the  world,  but  William  P.  Silva  did. 

His  father  was  in  the  hardware  business 
and  the  son  was  brought  up  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  He  was  a  good  business  man, 
although  he  did  not  make  a  fortune.  Savan¬ 
nah  was  his  birthplace,  but  his  place  of 
business  was  in  Chattanooga  and  there  he 
marriefl,  made  a  home  and  brought  up  his 
own  little  son  to  manhood. 

In  spare  time  he  painted  and  he  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  do — he  was  a  lover  of 
the  outdoor  world,  he  saw  beauty  in  nature. 
He  was  not  a  dreamer,  however,  in  the 
accepted  sense,  Imt  a  worker — a  hard- 
headed  business  man  with  a  keen  love  of 
beauty  and  a  fine  sense  Ijoth  of  honor  and 
values.  Eurthermore,  he  was  blessed  with 
a  wife  who  was  likewise  practical  and 
sympathetic,  a  good  comrade,  so  when  the 
son  was  started  in  life  and  Mr.  Silva  decifled 
to  lay  aside  business  for  art  she  willingly 
assented,  and  together  they  pidled  up 
stakes  and  started  on  their  new  adventure. 

Their  first  trip  was  to  Europe,  where 
they  visited  endless  picture  galleries.  iMrs. 
Silva  relates  how  one  day,  more  wearied 
than  usual,  .she  exclaimed,  “William,  when 
there  are  so  many  pictures  in  the  world  I 
cannot  see  why  anyone  would  want  to 
paint  more.”  “But  they  are  not  all  good 
pictures,”  was  his  quiet  reply. 


For  a  while  Mr.  Silva  studied  in  Paris,  but 
he  realized  that  he  was  beginning  late  to 
start  at  the  bottom  and  concluded  that  for 
him  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  in,  if 
he  could,  nearer  the  top,  so  he  went  into 
the  comitry  and  painted  landscapes.  When 
he  brought  them  back  to  Paris  they  found 
exce])tional  favor  and  were  exhibited  under 
excellent  auspices  at  the  Georges  Petit 
Gallery.  Later  these  same  paintings  were 
shown  in  Boston  and  conmiended  by  the 
critics.  From  Boston  he  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  settled  down  for  a  couple  of 
years,  joining  in  the  local  artistic  activities, 
painting  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  keeping 
busy,  studying  diligently.  A  big  exhibition 
in  another  city  refused  one  of  liis  works.  He 
did  not  complain  of  the  jury  nor  grumble 
at  his  luck  but  announced  to  his  friends 
he  would  do  better  ne.xt  time — and  he  did.* 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  been  to  the 
exhibition  and  found  out  “what  the  fellows 
liked.”  In  the  summers  Mr.  Silva  went  the 
rounds  of  the  summer  colonies,  but  he  did 
not  paint  what  other  artists  had  painted 
nor  did  he  paint  as  they  painted — he  had 
by  then  a  definite  object  of  his  own.  Instead 
of  continuing  in  Washington  he  went  to 
Charleston  and  painted,  then  on  to  Xew 

*  Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  iVIr.  Silva 
has  received  medals  in  expositions  in  Tennessee 
and  California,  and  has  pictures  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Gibbes  Art  Gallery,  Delgado 
Museum,  Brooks  Memorial  and  other  museums. 


AZALIA  GARDENS,  CHARLESTON 


WILLIAM  P.  SILVA 


Orleans,  and  to  Texas.  Stopping  in  Ft. 
Worth  lie  discovered  some  latent  heanty 
in  its  nearljy  country,  painted  it,  making 
small  sketches,  had  an  exhihition  in  the 
Public  Library,  and  sold  almost  everything. 
He  had  shown  the  people  the  beauty  in  their 
own  neighijorhood;  he  had  opened  their  eyes. 

In  the  cour.se  of  a  year  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Silva  reached  California,  and  there  at  Carmel 
they  found  their  “land  of  promise,”  the 
place  to  Avhich,  wherever  they  may  be,  their 
hearts  forever  go  back  as  to  home.  Tliere 
they  purchased  a  bmigalow  by  the  sea  and 
set  up  their  lares  and  penates.  Bnt  they 
do  not  believe  in  vegetating. 

This  spring,  collecting  his  liest  paintings, 
they  closed  their  door  and  again  crossed 
the  continent  and  ocean.  In  London  and 
in  Paris,  where  he  held  exhibitions,  his 
pictures  were  hailed  as  a  fiesh  message  from 
America.  They  were  different  from  what 


the  jieople  had  seen  Ijcfore,  and  they  were 
good.  Thirty-eight  pictured  California  — 
four  were  of  the  magnolia  and  azalia  gardens 
at  Charleston.  They  j)ossessed  sincerity, 
beauty,  subtlety  and  charm.  A  considerable 
numl)er  of  sales  were  made. 

Arriving  in  Paris  at  the  time  pictures  were 
being  received  for  the  Salon,  Mr.  Silva 
withdrew  four  of  those  ])uri)osed  for  the 
one-man  show  and  entered  them  "in  the 
hope  that  somehow  one  miglit  get  in.” 
All  hnir  were  accepted  and  hung  as  a  gronj). 
This  was  followed  by  an  “Honorable  Men¬ 
tion”  to  the  great  tlelight  of  his  one-time 
master,  Henri  Royer,  an  honor  right  Avell 
deserved,  for  this  group  of  four  j)aintings 
possesses  rare  (luality  and  merit. 

Mr.  Silva  has  not  wasted  his  years,  he 
has  not  iilly  waited  bjr  inspiration,  he  has 
worked  and  studied  tirelessly,  and  he  has 
gained  steadily  in  skill  and  percejitiou  as 
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the  months  and  years  liave  passed.  He 
is  ever  learning  and  ever  seeking  trntliful 
expression. 

All  Slimmer  he  and  Mrs.  Silva  have  lived 
at  a  little  hostelrie  near  the  Palace  at 
Versailles,  and  Mr.  Silva  has  painted  day 
after  day  in  the  gardens  and  the  woods. 
He  knows,  what  many  do  not,  his  owm 
limitations.  “No,  I  cannot  paint  that,” 
he  will  say,  “for  me  that  is  unpaintahle.” 
He  chooses  his  subjects  with  care,  he  makes 
many  sketches,  he  vorks  mostly  out  of 
doors  in  the  face  of  nature;  he  is  always  on 
the  outlook  for  compositions — arrangements. 
Tow'ard  modern  art  he  is  open  minded, 
though  he  is  not  a  modernist.  He  sees 
good  in  that  which  is  quite  contrary  to  his 
own  convictions,  but  he  does  not  follow 
false  leads,  he  does  not  imitate  any  one; 
he  has  too  much  to  say  himself — too  little 
time  in  which  to  say  it.  He  is  eminently 
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sane,  he  gets  the  best  out  of  life  and  he 
rejoices  in  his  freedom,  his  ability  to  do  as 
he  pleases  and  paint  all  day  long  if  he  likes, 
as  a  boy  might,  just  let  out  of  school. 
For  both  him  and  Mrs.  Silva,  despite  the 
less  certain  income,  the  last  ten  years  have 
indeed,  they  declare,  been  by  far  “the 
best  yet.”  They  are  in  this  sense  genuine 
artists — and  they  are  Americans  of  the 
best  type. 

This  winter  the  Silvas  are  traveling  in 
Italy  and  southern  France;  in  the  spring 
they  are  to  return  to  California,  via  New 
York,  Washington  and  Charleston.  Their 
next  big  trip — no  one  knows  when — is  to  be 
to  Japan. 


A  War  Memorial,  “The  Boy  of  the  Piave,” 
by  Attilio  Piccirilli,  sculptor,  and  Henry 
Bacon,  architect,  is  to  be  set  up  in  Rome  as  a 
gift  from  America  to  Italy. 
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POSTER  FOR  THE  BOOK 


THE  BOOK  FAIR  AT  FLORENCE 

BY  HOWARD  F.  STRATTON 


MAKING  books  there  is  no  end,” 
V_>/  and  so  the  history  of  the  art  is 
endless,  and  so  seemed  the  “Fiera  Interna- 
zionale  del  Libro”  at  Florence  last  summer, 
distributed  as  it  was  through  the  Palazzo 
non  Finito,  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  the  con¬ 
verted  Royal  Stables  in  the  Bobili  Gardens. 

Even  “Sermons  in  stones”  were  shown, 
and  the  book  in  every  kind  of  fabric  with 
which  incising,  printing,  painting,  needle¬ 
work,  etching  and  all  possible  processes  of 
conveying  information  on  surfaces  to  the  eye, 
whether  plane  or  cylindrical,  in  tablet  or 
scroll  form  could  deal;  and  the  oldest  bind¬ 
ings  in  existence — the  hardened  clay  tiles  of 
the  Assyrians  wrapped  in  thinner  clay  with 
titles  impressed  upon  them,  to  be  preserved 
as  a  series  on  a  subject — were  in  evidence. 
All  these  forerunners  of  the  book,  as  we  know 


it,  were  gathered  in  a  section  inscrutable  to 
most  visitors,  but  the  joy  of  savants  who 
pored  over  the  pai)yrus,  wax,  bronze  and 
other  records  with  a  gloating  expression,  and 
even  the  uninitiated  could  perceive  the  order 
and  value  of  the  evolutionary  stages  through 
which  the  “volume”  finally  came  to  life. 
The  pre-natal  forms  were  far  enough  away 
from  the  final  manifestation  to  astonish, 
but  so  skillfully  related  that  the  sequence 
was  clear  to  the  novice. 

Those  precious  steps  were  set  before  us  in 
the  Pitti,  along  with  the  great  Byzantine 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  masterpieces,  so 
that  the  modern,  and  very  different  sort  of 
product,  was  detached  in  body  as  well  as  in 
spirit  by  being  shown  elsewhere.  But  the 
difference  in  spirit  was  naturally  evident  at 
each  epoch,  as  that  was  what  changed  its 
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historical  character.  The  IVrsiaii  mystics 
saw  visions  wholly  different  from  the  moid<s 
on  JMoiint  Athos,  or  in  Elaiidcrs,  and  each 
wrought  as  he  was  given  to  see.  The  i)ages 
from  the  East,  and  those  from  San  Alarco’s 
cells,  opened  very  different  i)rospects  to  the 
onlooker. 

Of  the  single  groups  the  Byzantine  eollee- 
tion  was  the  most  imposing,  with  bindings 
even  weighted  in  bronze  (with  its  lovel,y 
green  j)atina),  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  to  say 
nothing  of  huge  uncut  gems  aiul  superim¬ 
posed  enamels.  These  craftsmen  took  the 
unrelated  stones,  set  them  in  designs  which 
brought  harmon.y  intt)  their  conglomerate 
accretions,  and  touched  their  surfaces  with 
contrasting  colors  fused  to  the  right  tint. 
By'  this  means  they'  wrought  tlic  wonders  of 
their  art,  its  value  not  a  (piestion  of  material 
but  of  design.  The  marvels  of  tooling  on  the 
Venetian  and  Florentine  leathers,  the  French 
calf,  the  Spanish  morocco,  strnek  one  as 
weak  in  conception  ajid  tfun  in  effect  beside 
these  giants  of  an  earlier  day;  bnt  technical 
skill  reached  a  high-water  mark  in  them,  and 
when  Aldus  and  Grolier  came  the  book  had 
})assed  from  its  wooden  support  to  the 
hnman  hand,  to  which  it  had  to  be  a(laj)ted. 

“Blumination"  is  the  right  term  to  apply' 
to  much  of  that  magic  brushwork  which  the 
monasteries  produced.  Evidently  there 
were  windows  open  somewhere,  for  this  great 
display  of  missals  showed  the  treatment  to  be 
much  more  “nature”  than  “art”;  indeed  so 
much  of  it  was  artless — just  the  setting  down 
of  natural  observation  or  thoughts,  all  the 
more  evident  from  contrast  with  the  intri¬ 
cate  capital  letters  and  iiivohed  borderings 
in  which  they  were  framed. 

The  King  of  Italy  is  a  democratic  ruler, 
and  his  many  jjalaces  and  their  outbuildings 
l)all  upon  him.  fVhen  he  first  came  to  the 
throne  he  tried  to  induce  Parliament  to  turn 
over  some  of  these  useless  structures  to 
needed  hosi)itals  and  asylums  and  schools, 
bnt  that  body  then  thought  his  dignity'  re¬ 
quired  these  royal  residences.  Gradually', 
however,  he  now  has  his  way  in  some  iji- 
stances,  and  the  purely  accessory  gallery'  in 
the  Pitti  Palace  has  grown  into  an  all-occu¬ 
pying  one,  and  the  ghastly  apartments  set 
aside  for  potentates  are  now  utilized  for  the 
occupancy  of  works  by'  the  master  i)ainters 
and  sculptors.  Finally',  the  immense  stables 
have  come  into  requisition;  and  the  king,  as 


patron,  must  have  been  pleased  that  a  goodly' 
jiorlion  of  “ddic  Book”  was  shown  here, 
overflowing  from  the  main  building  into 
these  now  brilliantly'  lighted  rooms.  Here 
were  shown  all  modern  means  of  rejiroduc- 
ing  the  jiage,  the  jioster — in  short,  the  ])rint, 
as  distinguished  from  the  hand-wrought  or 
hand-tooled  surface;  and  in  this  section  the 
Italians  easily  had  first  place.  Their  group 
of  war  posters  was  decidedly'  the  most  ini- 
])ressive,  only  the  French  designs  ajiiiroach- 
ing  in  artistic  value  or  human  understanding. 

America  was  not  represented  in  any'  de¬ 
partment,  which,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
done  here  in  original  illnstration  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  iirocesses  of  color  and  other 
reiiroduction,  seems  regrettable.  Poland, 
however,  traversed  and  torn  by'  the  advanc¬ 
ing  and  retreating  armies  in  the  war,  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  series  of  modern  work  and 
showed  f)ooks,  iiosters,  prints,  especially 
interesting  as  printed  on  very'  ordinary'  jiaper, 
with  a  short  range  of  colors,  evidently'  re¬ 
stricted  in  richness  by  scarcity'  of  materials 
of  quality.  "I'lie  subject  was  most  fre¬ 
quently  “War”  and  its  devastating  result¬ 
ant,  distress,  bnt  not  in  any  way  that  was 
ral)id  or  revengeful — was  rather  as  witnessed 
in  the  resurrection  of  a  brave  ])eople. 

Strange  to  say',  in  si)ite  of  the  great  exam- 
l)les  of  work  done  by'  the  French  Grolier  and 
others  for  the  roy'al  personages  of  their  day', 
only'  a  severe  and  mechanical  class  of  bind¬ 
ings  was  display’ed  in  the  modern  i)roduc- 
tions.  Alesdames  (hi  Barry'  and  Pomjiadour 
would  not  have  found  them  fitting  for  their 
luxurious  and  eminently'  personal  surround¬ 
ings.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  contrast  (or 
lesson)  obtained  liy’  com])aring  the  work  of 
this  nation’s  early'  masters  with  the  later, 
was  the  complete  loss  of  originality  in  the 
jiresent.  It  was  evident,  without  the  admir¬ 
able  labels  acconqiany'ing  the  exhibits,  that 
the  first  were  done  for  distinctive  persons,  bnt 
the  last  for  the  collective  tmyer.  The  times 
having  changed,  the  craftsmen  must  change 
with  them.  They  gave  no  offense;  neither  did 
they'  give  delight.  Perhajis  siinjily  to  jilease 
the  daily'  needs  of  the  mind  is  enough  in  these 
post-war  day's,  bnt  in  olden  times  there  was 
much  lingering  over  the  rare  volume.  Today' 
only'  the  collector  looks  for  the  book  to 
handle  which  is  a  jileasure. 

“Would  that  mine  enemy'  had  written  a 
book”  came  to  mind  when  observing  the 
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huge  German  exhibit  which  was  practical!}" 
all  “Red,”  both  in  literary  and  illustrative 
form,  with  a  background  to  the  stalls,  lurid 
and  grotesque,  therefore  sujiposed  to  be 
appropriate.  This  kind  of  treatment  of 
theme  is  called  “free — but  it  is  not  freedom 


but  license.  Italy  was  i)erhaps  courteous  to 
aflmit  such  an  exhibit  from  a  late  adversary, 
but  it  showed  a  miserable  decline  from  the 
serious  efforts  of  Giiteiibcrg  and  Diirer. 

Italy  is  the  laud  of  the  bound  book,  and 
therefore  naturally  led  the  great  congress  of 
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artist-artisans.  The  Italian  volnnies  wrought 
for  their  own  jieople  were  nstially  more 
appropriately  eonceived  than  those  done  for 
foreign  i)otentates — even  for  Catherine  de 
Medici  after  she  became  qneen  of  another 
country.  It  has  been  obser^'ed  of  the 
Italian  as  well  as  of  the  Si)aniard  that  he 
cannot  readily  enter  into  tlie  thought  and 
character  of  any  other  nationality,  and  this 
is  why  neither  nation  succeeds  in  establish¬ 
ing  colonies  in  foreign  lands. 

To  show  the  book  in  relation  to  education 
and  commerce  was  the  office  of  the  collection 
in  the  immense  Palazzo  non  Finito.  Herein, 
therefore,  were  e.xhibited  ma])s  and  charts 
grown  out  of  the  first  conception  of  the  flat 
earth,  and  the  latest  and  most  minute  mark¬ 
ings  of  geological  formations — the  recession 
of  glaciers.  While  Soviet  Russia  had  a  large 
room  filled  with  illustrations  showing  her 
method  of  teaching  everybody,  America  had 
oidy  the  national  flag  hung  on  the  wall  in¬ 
tended  for  her  demonstiation.  Italy,  to  the 
credit  of  the  country  producing  Marco  Polo, 
Amerigo  Vespucci  and  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  displayed  the  best  topographical  and 
navigation  charts,  astonishing  in  their  ex¬ 
actitude  when  compared  with  earliest  efforts 
to  define  the  jjafhs  of  trade  on  trackless  .“cas, 
by  attempting  which  they  found  our  land 
ready  waiting  to  be  discovered,  Imt  not,  of 
late,  our  publishers  ready  to  show  their  goods. 

The  art  of  the  book  was  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  its  first  daj's.  The  machines  at 
work  in  the  annex  not  only  cut  off  the  pages 
swiftly  and  completely  but  severed  the  con¬ 
nection  betw^een  the  artist-artisan  and  the 
reader.  And  looking  at  the  loving  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  secluded  illuminators  of  the 
Middle  Ages  set  down  in  all  their  observed 


naturalism,  one  wonders  if  they  did  not 
enjoy  nature  far  more  than  the  modern 
l^ainter  wdio  gets  an  “impression,”  however 
hasty,  ill-chosen  or  unstudied,  and  flings  it 
on  a  page  or  canvas. 

Prof.  Gniseppi  Eumagalli  was  at  the  head, 
but  the  real  (.)rganizer  was  the  general  secre¬ 
tary,  Sig.  Enrico  Barfncci,  who  executed  the 
noble  ])lan  in  one  year.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
fhe  “Fair”  biennial,  each  country  having 
individual  buildings  as  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Art  at  Venice. 

The  jn-imary  object  is  to  promote  sales  to 
dealers  from  the  publishers.  Italy’s  exhibit 
was  s])onsored  by  the  Libraria  Italia  (head¬ 
quarters  at  Torina),  the  Librarie  Italaliane 
Riniite  (headquarters,  Bologna),  and  the 
Typographical  Schools  of  Bologna,  Florence, 
Torino  and  (the  largest)  Milano.  Some  aid 
was  received  from  the  Italian  and  Florence 
munici])al  governments. 

The  w'onderful  collection  of  bindings 
shown  in  the  Pitti  was  got  together  by  Sig. 
Tammaro  de  Marinis. 

The  Polish  and  Roumanian  exhibits  were 
both  liberally  subsidized  by  these  govern¬ 
ments,  the  Spanish  Government  contributed 
a  sum  equivalent  to  $20,000,  while  the  Ger¬ 
man  Book  Publishers'  Society  sustained  their 
own  exhibit. 

Concentrated  effort  proved  difficult  for 
the  English,  so  the  publishing  houses  worked 
separately,  and,  ownng  to  the  complications 
attending  the  exporting  and  return  of  the 
exhibit,  it  was  presented  to  the  organization. 

d’he  exchange  rates  in  Europe  prevented 
the  United  States  publishers  from  doing 
anything  in  relation  to  the  “Fair,”  as  but 
fewy  untler  the  financial  circumstances,  are 
interested  in  buying  American  books. 


WATER  COLORS  AND  MINIATURES  AT  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 


The  Philadeli)hia  Water  Color  Club  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters  held  their  joint  annnal  e.xhibition  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  from  November  5  to  Decem¬ 
ber  10.  The  miniatures,  as  usual,  occupied 
the  little  end  gallery  designated  on  the  plan 
l)y  the  letter  “I,”  wherein  it  has  become  the 


custom  to  hang,  even  when  the  exhibits  are 
oil  paintings,  the  most  subtle  and  precious 
w  orks  of  art.  The  winter  colors  occupied  the 
corridors,  the  central  halls,  the  rotunda,  and 
galleries  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  and  made  an  en¬ 
gaging  showing. 

There  is  no  more  somber  building  devoted 
to  art  in  this  country  than  that  owned  and 
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occupied  for  years  past  and  at  present  i)y  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
yet  tliere  is  none  in  wliich  paintings  sliow  to 
better  advantage  than  in  these  out-of-date 
galleries.  Doubtless  much  credit  should  go 
to  the  hanging  committees  who  year  after 
year  assemble  the  exhibits  in  this  oldest  art 
organization  in  America,  with  the  utmost 
discretion  and  good  taste,  but  some  advan¬ 
tage  must  be  claimed  because  of  the  lighting, 
which  both  by  day  and  by  night  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good  and  becoming. 

The  Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club’s  ex¬ 
hibition  included,  as  heretofore,  not  only 
works  in  water  color  but  l)lack  and  white, 
etchings,  lithographs  and  illustrations,  and 
the  work  shown,  while  not  extreme,  was 
representative  of  the  trend  of  contemporary 
effort.  Birger  Sandzen  held  the  place  of 
honor  at  the  end  of  Gallery  F,  terminating 
the  long  vista  through  the  entire  series  of 
galleries.  He  was  awarded  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Color  Prize  and  two  of  his  pictures 
were  purchased  for  the  j)ermanent  col¬ 
lection.  In  the  same  room  were  seen 
groups  of  rather  free,  colorful  work  by  such 
painters  as  Hofstetter,  Dodge  MacKnight, 
Alice  Schille,  Paul  Gill  and  others. 

Joseph  Pennell  showed  an  unusual  group 
of  “The  Beautiful  Capitol  of  our  Wonder¬ 
ful  Land — Spring  Days  in  Washington,”  a 
series  of  fifteen  water  colors  painted  between 
April  12  and  May  3,  with  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  composi¬ 
tions,  and  not  only  the  day  of  the  month,  but 
the  hour  of  the  day  designated  in  several 
instances. 

Frank  W.  Benson  contributed  to  this  ex¬ 
hibition  a  group  of  six  characteristic  water 
colors,  and  Charles  S.  Kaelin,  of  Cincinnati 
and  Rockport,  showed  four  very  sensitive 
and  attractive  works  in  pastel. 

Thornton  Oakley,  the  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  illustration  in  color  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  splendidly  apparelled  and  bearing  on 
its  back  two  natives  of  India,  one  seated 
within  the  usual  regal  pagoda — a  picture 
painted  either  in  India  or  from  studies  made 
at  first  hand. 

A  comparatively  new  exhibitor,  and  one 
whose  work  showed  more  than  brilliant 
promise — actual  attainment,  was  Wilmot 
Emerton  Heitland,  a  former  student  of  the 
Academy  school,  whose  group  of  five  water 


colors,  because  of  their  freshness,  vigor  and 
individuality,  created  special  interest  and 
won  the  Dana  Gold  medal. 

The  Beck  Prize  went  to  Ethel  Franklin 
Betts  Bai  ns. 

Ernest  D.  Roth  had  in  this  exhibition  an 
exceedingly  interesting  group  of  drawings 
^lade  in  Spain,  which  are  to  serve  later  as 
memoranda  for  etchings. 

Regarding  the  exhibition  in  retrospect, 
one  recalls  with  j)leasure  the  group  of  silver 
points,  drawings  in  pencil,  red  chalk  and 
crayon  by  Philip  L.  Hale  of  real  people;  also 
Elizabeth  Shijjpen  Green  Elliott's  series  of 
illustrations  in  color  of  a  very  distinguished 
sort  for  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
and  two  water  colors  quite  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  one  by  no  less  famous  a  painter  in  oils 
than  Gari  Melchers,  the  other  by  Horatio 
Walker.  But  on  every  side,  whichever 
way  one  turned,  there  was  something  of 
interest. 

The  Miniature  Painters’  Medal  of  Honor 
went  this  year  to  A.  Margaretta  Archam- 
bault  for  her  admirable  miniature  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding,  painted  by  order  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  its  per¬ 
manent  collection.  The  miniaturists,  almost 
without  exception,  made  an  excellent  show¬ 
ing,  and  though  the  exhibit  only  included 
104  works,  it  was  well  worth  while.  Miss 
Archambault  showed  three  other  minia¬ 
tures  as  well  as  the  portrait  of  President 
Harding.  Among  the  other  exhibitors  who 
made  especially  notable  contributions  were 
Lucy  M.  Stanton,  Berta  Carew,  Emily 
Drayton  Taylor,  Maria  J.  Strean,  Rosina  C. 
Boardman,  Helen  Winslow  Durkee,  Mary 
Austin  Claus,  and  Mabel  R.  Welch. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  has 
selected  from  the  Philadelphia  Water  Color 
Club’s  exhibition  a  traveling  exhibition 
which,  the  first  of  January,  starts  out  on  a 
four  or  five  months’  tour.  L.  M. 


The  Print  Makers’  Society  of  California 
announces  that  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  again  generously  offered  the 
Los  Angeles  Gold  Aledal,  for  the  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  prints  shown  in  the  International 
Print  Makers’  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
March,  1923.  To  this  medal  the  Print 
Makers’  Society  will  add  a  Silver  and  a 
Bronze  Medal  under  the  same  classification. 
No  money  prizes  will  be  offered. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 
MICDAI.  RA'  EVELA'N  LONGMAN  RATCIIELDER 

STKLiCK  AS  SOUVENIIi  OF  GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSAIIY 


FEDERATION  NEWS 


MR.  AND  MRS.  DE  EOREST’s  GIFT  TO  THE 
METBOI’OLITAN  MUSEUiM 

Mention  wa.s  made  in  tlie  December 
number  of  tlie  Aaierican  AIagazixe 
OF  Art  of  the  Gohleu  Wedding  Anniversary 
of  our  jiresident,  Mr.  Roliert  W.  de  Forest, 
and  fiis  wife,  which  occurred  on  No\'eml)er 
02,  but  liecause  of  tliat  date  falling  on  a 
Sunday,  was  celebrated  on  tlie  evening  of 
November  18.  Mention  Mas  also  made  of 
the  fact  that,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion, 
a  portrait  medal  Mas  struck  and  given  to 
those  close  friends  mIio  M'ere  present  at  the 
rece])tion,  and  M'hich  by  permission,  is 
reju'oi  I  uce<  I  hereM'  i 1 1 1 . 

It  Mas  not  until  a  fortnight  later  that 
announcement  Mas  made  of  a  munificent 
gift  by  Mr.  and  Airs,  de  Forest,  marking 
their  anniversary,  of  a  neM"  M’ing  to  the 
Aletropolilan  Aluseum,  to  lie  devoted  to 
early  American  Decorative  Arts.  This  gift, 
as  Air.  Edward  Robinson,  director  of  the 
Aletropolitan  Aluseum,  has  said,  is  not  only 
munificent  but  of  nniijue  character  and  high 
imjiortauce,  for  it  stresses  the  value  of 
American  decorative  arts  and  jilaces  them 
permaueutly  iu  relation  M'ith  the  decorative 


arts  of  the  ohler  countries  of  Europe.  It 
M  ill  afford  not  only  opportunity  for  a  com- 
])rehensi\’e  suiMey  of  the  evolution,  as  mt'11 
as  the  varying  characteristics  of  early 
American  art,  but  it  Mill  teach,  to  again 
quote  Air.  Robinson,  pre.sent  and  future 
generations  of  our  peojile  that  the  men  to 
M’hose  struggles  they  OM'e  the  foundation  of 
the  American  Commoinvealth  M'cre  refined 
in  their  taste,  and  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  beauty. 

Not  only  have  jrlans  for  the  structure 
beim  prejiared  by  Air.  Grosvenor  Attcrbury, 
architect,  in  collaboration  M'ith  museum 
authorities,  but  Mork  upon  the  fniilding 
itself  has  already  begun.  It  will  be  a  three- 
story  structure,  measuring  aliont  81  feet 
by  (JO  feet,  standing  by  itself  in  M’liat  M'ill 
later  be  a  courtyard  of  the  museum,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  jmssageM-ay  M'ith  the  north  end 
of  the  Alorgan  M’ing,  M’ith  Mhich  it  will 
form  an  L.  It  M  ill  contain  eighteen  exhibi¬ 
tion  rooms,  mostly  of  a  small  and  domestic 
character,  befitting  the  objects  to  be 
installed.  Certain  new  galleries  Mill  be 
added  to  the  north  end  of  the  Pierpont 
Alorgan  M'ing,  from  the  M'cstern  one  of 
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wliicli,  oil  hotli  first  and  secoinl  floors,  a 
connection  will  he  made  with  the  new  wing. 
Thus  the  material  in  the  wing,  chiefly  early 
American  Decorative  Arts  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth,  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  will  he  hrought  in  close  oonjnnc- 
tion  with  the  European  decorative  arts 
shown  in  the  Morgan  wing.  In  its  final 
form  the  new  wing  of  Early  American  Art 
will  form  the  side  of  a  ((uaflrangle,  on  the 
south  of  which  will  jirohahly  he  ineorjiorated 
the  Wentworth-Cilardiner  House  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hamiishire,  imrchased  some 
.years  ago  h.y  the  museum  when  it  was  about 
to  he  destro.ved.  d'he  east  and  west  sides 
of  this  quadrangle  will  he  formeil  h.v  one- 
story  connecting  corridors,  against  whose 
walls  will  lie  set  colonial  doorways.  'I'lie 
ground  of  the  quadrangle  will  he  treated  as 
a  colonial  garden. 

The  wing  itself,  which  is  to  he  fireproof 
in  construction,  huilt  of  steel,  reinforced 
concrete  and  hrick,  will  contain  three  floors, 
the  plans  of  which  are  similar  in  scheme. 
They  include  on  each  floor  a  large  central 
exhihition  gallery,  ojiening  on  three  sides 
into  smaller  rooms.  The  central  gallery 
will  he  used  for  the  arrangement  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  furniture  and  other  decorative  arts 
grouped  hy  material.  In  the  smaller  rooms 
will  he  installed  the  actual  woodwork  from 
a  uumlier  of  early  rooms,  and  the.y  will  he 
furnished  as  nearl.y  as  possible  as  actual 
rooms  of  the  period  from  which  the  wood¬ 
work  dates. 

In  this  building  will  he  installed  the  Holies 
Collection  of  American  furniture  which  was 
presented  to  the  Metrojiolitan  Museum  in 
1909  at  the  time  of  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
as  a  result  of  the  Hudson-Eulton  Exhihition. 
Th  is  collection  had  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  exhibit.  Mention  is  made  of 
this  fact  because,  to  a  great  extent,  it  gives 
indication  of  the  fact  that  appreciation  of 
the  early  art  of  America  has  largely  been 
within  the  last  thirteen  years,  although  the 
Essex  Institute  at  Salem  installed  several 
rooms  in  1907,  and  in  1908  moved  into  its 
grounds  a  house  huilt  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  rooms  of  which  have  been 
carefully  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  period; 
and  even  earlier,  in  1901,  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  in  Providence  acquired 
Pendleton  House,  a  typical  private  residence, 
furnished  in  the  st.yle  of  the  period. 


Referring  to  the  gift  hinrself,  Mr.  de 
lAirest  remarked  that  it  was  chiefl.v  im¬ 
portant  because  it  was  for  American  art, 
and  this  is  true.  It  ma.v  well  he  added 
that  it  is  not  oid.v  for  American  art  luit  for 
the  American  people,  all  of  whom  will,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  profit  h.v  it.  It  was 
Ids  interest  in  .Vmerican  art  and  its  ilevelo])- 
ment,  his  desire  to  hand  on  to  others  the 
])lca.sures  which  he  himself  has  enjo.vcd,  and 
a  [irofounil  wish  to  add  to  the  sum  of  hap])i- 
ness  ill  the  world,  that  iiiduceil  Mr.  de  Forest 
originally  to  accejit  the  jircsidency  of  the 
.Vmerican  Federation  of  Arts  au<l  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  office  for  the  past  more  than 
ten  .vears,  giving  to  it  his  time,  his  interest 
and  his  means,  when  mauv  urgent  claims 
were  made  upon  him  for  all  three;  and  it  is 
this  gift  to  the  Federation  that  has  insured 
the  life  and  made  possible  the  growth  of  the 
organization.  Its  verv  existence  and  what 
service  it  ma.v  render  is,  like  this  new  wing 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  which  is 
shortl.v  to  take  tangible  form,  a  contimung 
gift  which  should  not  onl.y  advance  American 
art  hut  enrich  life  in  America. 

THE  Ifl'-is  CONVENTION 

The  next  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  the  Fourtecntli  Annual, 
is  to  he  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Alay  l(i, 
17  and  18,  1933. 

Two  years  ago  St.  Louis  sent  a  most 
cordial  and  urgent  invitation,  declined  at 
that  time  because  it  seemed  wiser  then  to 
meet  in  Washington,  hut  renewed  this 
autumn  and  now  accepted.  I'lie  invitation, 
forwarded  h.y  Mr.  Bixliy,  jiresidenc  of  the 
City  Art  Museum  and  a  A'ice-president  of 
the  American  F'ederation  of  Arts,  was  ex¬ 
tended  jointly  hy  representatives  of  the 
following  organizations:  The  Cit}’  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Artists’  Guild,  the  Art  Alliance, 
the  St.  Louis  Art  League,  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  Art  Aluseum,  Twm  h.y  Four, 
Washington  University  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
St.  Louis  Chapter  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Art  Section  Wednesday  Club, 
Eighth  District  Missouri  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  Art  Section,  Twentv-Second 
District  Illinois  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  Art  Section,  the  Garden  Club,  Art 
and  Manual  Training  Deiiartment  of  the 
Public  Schools,  Municipal  Theater  Associa¬ 
tion,  Twentieth  Century  Art  Club,  the 
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Players’  Club,  St.  Luke’s  Art  Society,  the 
Archaeological  Society,  State  Capitol  Deco¬ 
ration  Commission,  Municipal  Art  Com¬ 
mission,  Civic  Music  Association,  Associated 
Musicians,  Alusicians’  Guild,  Missouri  His¬ 
torical  Society,  St.  Louis  University  Art 
Dei)artnient,  and  the  Art  Department  of 
I’rincipia  College. 

A  committee  of  seven  has  been  appointed, 
to  have  general  charge,  the  personnel  of 
which  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Sherer, 
director  of  the  City  Art  Museum;  Mr.  H. 
Blair  Riddington,  president  of  the  Art 
Alliance;  Aliss  Mary  Powell,  in  charge  of 
the  Art  Department  of  the  Public  Library; 
Mrs.  Patterson,  a  rei)rcsentative  of  many 
of  the  women’s  art  organizations;  Mr.  Clark 
McAdams,  president  of  the  Artists’  Guild; 
Mr.  John  H.  Gundlach,  who  is  connected 
with  many  art  movements  and  civic  matters; 
and  Mr.  Wuerpel,  who  has  charge  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr. 
Bi.vby  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  general 
committee. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Chase  Hotel, 
in  the  best  of  the  residence  section  of  St. 
Louis,  lately  completed  and  especially  well 
equipped  for  just  such  meetings.  The  City 
Art  Museum  is  not  far  distant,  and  both  it 
and  the  Washington  University  will  lend 
most  active  cooperation  in  the  arrangement 
of  plans. 

St.  Louis  holds  a  strategic  position  in  the 
middle  west,  being  almost  equally  accessible 
from  the  cities  in  the  north  and  the  south, 
east  and  west,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  many  who  have  been  prevented  from 
attending  conventions  in  Washington  on 
account  of  the  distance  will  be  able,  this 
coming  May,  to  be  in  attendance.  It  is 
with  this  object,  as  well  as  for  the  pleasures 
that  may  be  enjoyed,  that  St.  Louis  has 
been  chosen  as  the  1923  Convention  city, 
in  the  belief  that  a  gathering  of  art  forces 
in  the  middle  west  will  react  to  a  quickening 
of  interest  in  art  in  that  section  of  the 
country  and  will  bring  it  into  closer  touch 
with  the  national  organization.  The  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
regard  it  as  an  ojjportunity,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  meeting  will 
be  attended  by  the  fullest  measure  of  success. 

In  this  connection  it  is  very  worth  noting 
that  those  in  Pittsburgh  who  sponsored  the 
invitation  from  that  city  have  assumed  a 


most  generous  and  public-spirited  attitude 
since  the  deeision  to  hold  the  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  has  been  made  known  to  them, 
expressing  disappointment,  but  offering 
every  possible  assistance  toward  the  success 
of  the  St.  Louis  convention. 

MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Because  the  date  for  closing  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  awards  has  been  extended  to  Decem¬ 
ber  15  at  the  request  of  many  committees, 
it  is  still  too  early  to  give  a  report  of  the 
returns  on  the  membership  campaign. 
Although  chairmen  were  appointed  in 
October,  the  committees  did  not  really  get 
under  way  until  the  latter  part  of  November, 
and  then  in  many  cases  became  so  interested 
that  they  did  not  want  to  stop.  Countless 
letters  were  received  from  chairmen  saying 
that  their  committees  would  rather  with¬ 
draw  from  the  contest  than  not  to  continue 
their  efforts  after  December  first. 

The  reports  that  have  come  in  so  far  show 
conclusively  what  it  is  possible  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Erie,  Pa.,  with  a  population  of 
93,372,  has  already  sent  in  101  new  member¬ 
ships.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Catlin  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Erie  Invitation  Committee  of  eleven. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  a  population  of  53,150, 
has  sent  in  54  new  memberships.  Mrs. 
John  E.  Malone  is  the  Lancaster  chairman, 
with  a  committee  of  nine.  Brunswick, 
Maine,  a  little  town  of  less  than  6.000 
people,  expects  to  have  6  new  members. 
Miss  Anna  E.  Smith  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  four  there.  Oxford,  Ohio, 
with  less  than  3,000  people,  reports  13  new 
members  with  a  prospect  of  25.  Miss 
/Vmy  M.  Swisher  is  the  chairman  of  the 
O.xford  committee  of  three.  Rockford,  Ilk, 
with  an  official  population  of  less  than  66,000, 
has  reported  33  new  members  as  a  start. 
Mrs.  Calkins  is  chairman  of  the  Rockford 
committee.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  20,000,  has  written 
that  they  expect  to  have  from  50  to  100 
new  members.  Miss  Lida  A.  Pittman  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  These  arc 
only  a  few  of  the  reports  that  have  come 
in  during  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 
They  are  very  gratifying  indications  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  final  reports. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Atlanta,  Ga., 
have  telegraphed  so  often  for  more  booklets, 
more  magazines  and  more  publicity  that 
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we  know  something  is  liappening  in  both  of 
these  places.  Tlie  chairman  in  Youngstown 
is  Miss  Margaret  Evans,  director  of  the 
Butler  Art  Institute.  The  Tchairman  in 
Atlanta  is  Mrs.  E.  W.  Alore.  Many  places 
that  are  too  small  to  put  on  campaigns  like 
those  in  the  larger  places  are  sending  in  at 
least  a  few  memberships. 

In  general,  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  given  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion.  All  of  our  publicity  material  has  been 
published  not  only  in  the  art  sections  but 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  ])apers.  In  Los 
Angeles,  where  Mrs.  Randall  Hutchinson  is 
chairman,  we  had  excellent  publicity  on  the 
front  page.  No  small  part  of  the  present 
campaign  is  the  education  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Federation. 
Through  the  newspapers  the  story  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  has  been 


broadcasted  to  every  section  of  the  country, 
reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers. 

The  close  of  the  competition  for  the  awards 
December  15  does  not  by  any  means  mark 
the  end  of  the  membership  drive.  Alany 
Invitation  Committees  are  to  function  in 
January  and  February.  Suggestions  as  to 
suitable  chairmen  in  any  community  where 
our  readers  believe  that  no  Invitation  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  will  be  very  much 
appreciated  by  Miss  Hawley,  our  Field 
Secretary,  It  is  a  gigantic  task  to  find  out 
just  exactly  who  is  the  right  individual  to 
represent  us  as  chairman  of  an  Invitation 
Committee  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States,  in  hundreds  of  which  we 
have  not  a  single  member.  Often  people 
who  cannot  themselves  serve  know  exactly 
the  right  one  to  suggest  as  a  sidjstitute  either 
in  their  own  community  or  some  other  with 
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whidi  they  are  familiar.  It  is  very  strongly 
urged  that  any  suggestions  which  can  he 
made  along  this  line  he  sent  in  at  once. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  January,  11)‘'28,  schedule  of  exhihi- 
tions,  as  jnihlished  in  this  ninuher  of  our 
magazine,  is  evidence  of  the  husy  season  the 
Ecderation  is  having  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  service.  It  will  he  noted 
that  there  are  six  collections  of  oil  iiaintings 
consisting  of  more  than  '•2()0  pictures,  three 
large  water  color  exhihitions,  the  important 
collection  of  work  hy  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  Alumni,  the  Handicraft  Exhiliition, 
and  some  eighteen  less  expensive  and  smaller 
collections.  The.se  exhihitions  are  hooked 
for  cities  as  far  away  as  Sacramento,  Ckdif.; 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.; 
and  Corvallis,  Greg.  Already  over  100 
cities  and  towns  in  the  country  have  hecn 
definitely  scheduled  fur  one  or  more  of  the 
traveling  exhihitions,  and  the  inquiries 
receivetl  include  ahout  1  la  other  places, 
which  means  the  Federation  is  in  corrcsiiond- 
cnce  with  at  least  220  jilaces  wishing  to 
henefit  from  the  .service  rendered  hy  sending 
out  these  exhihitions. 

Plainfield.  N.  J.,  arranged  to  show  the 
British  Etchings  hy  memhers  of  the  Print 
Society  of  England  at  a  meeting  of  the 
“IMoiiday  Afternoon  Clnh”  on  Novemher 
20,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  lecture  on 
“Prints”  hy  William  M.  Ivins.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  undertaking  was  really  phenome¬ 
nal — eigliteen  prints  were  ordered  as  a  result 
of  this  one  day's  exhihition,  the  sales  totaling 
$183.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
shown,  and  the  little  gallery  is  hoping  to 
do  all  sorts  of  nice  things  next  year  through 
the  help  of  the  Federation.  The  “traveling 
exhihitions”  and  the  lectures  seem  just 
what  Plainfield  wants,  and  they  have 
expressed  great  a])preciation  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  Federation  offers  small  towns  to 
secure  exhihits  which  they  otherwise  could 
not  afford. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  an  exhihition  from 
the  Federation  each  year  in  January,  the 
pictures  then  being  sent  regularly  on  a 
“Texas  circuit.”  The  present  collection 
has  been  a.ssemhlcd,  chiefly  from  the  winter 
exhihition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  comprises  ahout  thirty-five  im¬ 
portant  pictures. 


Two  new  water  color  collections  have 
just  been  assembled — one  a  group  of  fifty 
pictures  from  the  Philadelphia  AVater  Color 
Club,  and  the  other  the  pictures  iiaiiited  in 
the  Orient  liy  Aliss  Gertrude  Hadenfeldt. 

Several  industrial  art  exhihits  start  out 
for  the  first  time  in  the  New  Year,  the 
Decorative  Textiles  (modern  American  fab¬ 
rics)  going  to  Manchester,  and  the  Interior 
Decoration  (a  collection  of  photograjihs  and 
drawings  to  show  comliinations  of  materials 
and  styles  of  interiors)  going  to  State 
College,  Pa.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
evident  interest  in  Industrial  Art  in  New 
England,  from  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
industrial  exhihits  are  scheduled  for  cities 
in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  Novemher  the  Exhihition  of  Oil  Paint¬ 
ings  lent  hy  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  was  shown  in  Ogden,  Utah,  under  the 
au.sjiices  of  the  Ogden  Citv  Federation  of 
W  omen’s  Clubs.  The  attendance  was  about 
.5, ()()(),  four  fifths  of  whom  were  school 
children.  In  sending  us  this  information  a 
little  cutting  was  enclosed  from  an  Ogden 
jiajier,  telling  of  a  man  who  had  walked  8 
miles  to  attend  the  exhihition.  As  evening 
came  on,  to  quote  from  the  cutting,  he  left 
the  room,  jilanning  to  return  home  on  an 
inter-urhan  car.  He  had  twenty-five  cents 
in  his  jiocket.  An  hour  later  he  returned 
and  jiaid  that  amount  once  more  for  admis¬ 
sion,  and  when  the  exhihition  closed  he 
walked  home. 


An  interesting  Stained  Glass  Exhihition 
opened  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
on  Novemher  13,  continuing  until  December 
13.  (Die  collection  comi)ri.sed  273  exhihits — 
stained  glass  jianels,  original  designs  to  scale, 
full  size  cartoons,  lumiere  plates,  copies  in 
water  color  of  old  windows,  and  an  exhihition 
of  stained  glass  tools  and  materials. 


Two  jirizes,  one  of  $o()0  and  one  of  $250, 
will  he  awarded  to  the  successful  contestants 
in  the  competition  for  covers  for  The  House 
Beautiful  magazine,  published  hy  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly  Company.  The  competition 
will  close  February  10,  1023.  Other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  conditions  to  he  observed 
may  he  had  uiion  application  to  the  Compe¬ 
tition  Committee,  8  Arlington  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  DECORATIVE  ARTS 

The  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest  of  a  new  wing  of  American  Decora¬ 
tive  x\rts  to  the  Aletropolitan  Mnsenm  is  of 
large  significance.  It  gives  recognition  to 
tlie  value  of  onr  industrial  art  of  the  past, 
placing  it  on  the  basis  of  the  art  of  other 
countries,  and  it  lends  impetus  to  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  future.  To  be  sure  the  New 
AVing  is  to  be  occupied,  according  to  the 
present  jilan,  by  the  American  decorative 
arts  of  the  17th,  18th  and  early  19th  Cen¬ 
turies,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  sjiace  and  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  art  of  this  sort  pro¬ 
duced  in  America  during  the  last  half,  at 
least,  of  the  19th  Century,  to  which  we  today 
can  point  with  pride.  As  to  contemporary 
work — should  it  not  be  used  today  and  col¬ 
lected  for  exhibition  purposes  tomorrow.^ 

The  decorative  arts  of  a  country,  even 
more  than  the  arts  called  fine,  reflect,  as  in 
a  mirror,  the  spirit  of  the  people  by  whom 
and  for  whom  they  are  produced.  Our 
early  American  decorative  arts  tell  us  much 


concerning  the  taste  and  character  of  the 
founders  of  our  nation.  Of  them  we  may 
be  justly  proud.  The  domestic  architecture 
of  America  in  the  days  preceding  and 
directly  following  the  Revolution  was  excel¬ 
lent  and  orderly;  the  interior  wood  work  was 
good  in  design,  appropriate,  well  finished; 
the  furniture  was  fine  in  line,  beautiful  in 
workmanship;  the  glass,  the  weavings,  the 
needle  work  all  show'ed,  and  still  show,  that 
the  Americans  of  those  days  had  a  sense  of 
fitness,  a  refinement,  an  appreciation  of 
beauty,  which,  alas,  we  are  apt  to  say  today 
is  rare.  There  has  been  a  vogue  of  late  for 
American  antiques — the  establishment  of 
the  New  AVing  of  American  Decorative  Arts 
should  show  that  the  value  of  such  lies  not  in 
mere  age  or  association  but  in  genuine 
artistic  merit. 

The  interest  in  our  early  American  decora¬ 
tive  arts  has  developed  largely  within  the 
]jast  thirteen  years,  dating,  to  an  extent,  its 
inception  from  the  Hudson  Fulton  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which  was 
for  the  museum  an  adventure  in  a  new  field. 
So  new  at  that  time  was  the  thought  of 
artistic  merit  in  connection  with  the  ances¬ 
tral  commonplace  of  our  own  country  that 
one  may  hazard  the  supposition  that  had 
the  Holies  collection,  added  shortly  there¬ 
after  by  gift  of  Mrs.  Sage,  been  merely  pos¬ 
sible  of  jjurchase  it  might,  as  a  museum  pos¬ 
session,  have  been  passed  by.  Now,  how'ever, 
that  our  eyes  are  open  the  value  of  our  early 
decorative  arts  is  no  longer  held  in  ques¬ 
tion — not  only  do  they  give  us  reason  for 
pride  but  they  set  a  standard  to  which  we 
may  reach  up. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  this  month 
for  the  fourth  successive  year  will  be  set 
forth  an  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles 
produced  within  the  last  twelve  months  in 
America,  the  design  of  which  has  been  based 
uj)on  some  exhibit  in  the  Museum’s  per¬ 
manent  collections.  Not  copies,  it  should 
be  understood,  but  i)atterns  inspired  by 
what  the  designer  has  found  in  the  great 
museum  workshop  which  is  freely  his  to  use. 
Obviously  we  do  not  want  to  be  only  look¬ 
ing  over  our  shoulders,  we  must  go  on — w^e 
must  live  in  our  own  times  and  be  of  them 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  wn  should  not 
absorb  the  best  and  exert  our  own  influence 
toward  better  production.  Those  who  know 
the  best  do  not  take  pleasure  in  that  which 
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is  inferior.  The  choice  of  the  less  good  is 
invariably  an  ignorant  choice.  The  child 
that  has  been  brought  up  on  the  best  liter¬ 
ature  speaks  the  best  English.  American 
designers  who  are  conversant  with  the  best 
art  of  the  world  including  America  will  surely 
produce  better  designs  for  America  and  the 
world. 

And  may  not  the  mirror  of  the  early 
American  decorative  arts  reflect  an  image 
of  a  life  not  without  dignity,  and  simplicity, 
and  beauty,  which  will  prove  inviting  for 
emulation  in  our  own  irrelevant,  thoughtless 
scurrying  age.^  “Sermons  in  stones,  books 
in  the  running  brooks” — so  why  not  a  lesson 
now  and  then  in  a  museum  exhibit  which 
faithfully  re-creates  an  atmosphere  of  the 
past  which  is  calm  and  strong  and  full  of  art 
of  the  best  sort — that  most  closely  associated 
with  life — the  everyday  life  of  the  jjeople. 

NOTES 

The  Phillips  Memorial  Gal- 
AKT  IN  lery  at  1602  Twenty-first 
WASHINGTON  Street,  adjacent  to  the  Phil¬ 
lips  residence,  is  again  open 
to  the  public,  though  there  has  been  a  slight 
change  in  admission  days.  They  are  now 
Tuesday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons. 
Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  the  Gallery  and  a  half  dozen  new 
paintings  of  importance  have  lieen  added. 
Among  these  are  “The  Repentant  Peter.” 
by  El  Greco,  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest 
El  Grecos  in  this  country;  and  “The  Woman 
with  Water  Jar”  by  Corot,  said  to  be  the  fin¬ 
est  figure  painting  by  Corot  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  existence.  Both  represent  the  men 
at  the  crest  of  their  power,  and  are  in  superb 
condition.  There  has  also  been  added  a 
charming  new  Guardi,  “The  Rialto  Bridge 
at  Venice,”  a  small  painting  but  very  char¬ 
acteristic.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
an  admirable  and  very  significant  canvas  by 
Mrs.  Phillips,  painted  last  summer,  picturing 
a  bit  of  New  York,  with  its  high  houses  and 
interesting  roof  tops — a  picture  which  takes 
its  place  admirably  in  this  unique  and  de¬ 
lightful  little  gallery  with  works  by  Weir, 
Twachtman,  Spencer,  Davies  and  Luks. 

Mr.  Phillips  continues  the  policy  inaugur¬ 
ated  last  year  of  showing  old  pictures  and 
modern  pictures,  European  and  American, 


all  in  one  room,  and  succeeds  iii  making  the 
ensenil)le  attractive  by  balancing  the  colors 
and  shapes  on  the  walls  and  having  some  re¬ 
spect  for  the  affinity  of  temiioraments.  This, 
as  before  announced,  is  the  plan  for  the 
future  of  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  to 
show  by  groups  of  congenial  spirits  rather 
than  merely  by  chronological  periods. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  jmblic  works  of 
art  in  Washington  lias  recently  been  made 
in  a  jiortrait  bust  and  memorial  tablet  by 
Herbert  Adams,  of  the  late  Randolph  Harri¬ 
son  IVlcKim,  rector  of  Ejiiphaiiy  Church. 
This  takes  the  form  of  a  high  relief,  set  erect, 
a  bust  ill  the  round  in  a  beautifully^  designed 
niche,  and  has  been  given  jilace  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  the  new  ^Memorial  Tower  wherein 
has  been  hung  the  memorial  chimes  which 
now  ring  out  their  message  daily  in  the 
business  districts  of  the  Capital  City'.  The 
Tower,  which  is  of  Gothic  sty’le  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  style  of  the  Church,  was 
designed  by  Erederick  H.  Brooke,  Architect. 

To  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  iVrt  has  been 
lent  by'  JMrs.  E.  Nelson  Eell  of  Warrenton. 
Virginia,  a  charming  and  characteristic  por¬ 
trait  of  a  y'oiing  girl,  “Anne  Palmer,”  by 
Abbott  H.  Thay  er. 

In  this  Gallery'  during  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  was  shown  the  Walter  Ufer  exliibi- 
tion,  reviewed  at  lengtli  by  Mrs.  Berry  in 
the  December  number  of  this  magazine. 

At  the  Washington  Arts  Club  was  show'n 
the  latter  part  of  November  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  by  Ernest  L.  Ibsen 
of  New'  York.  This  display  w'as  followed  in 
December  by'  exhibitions  of  w'ater  colors  by' 
Elizabeth  Sawtelle,  secretary'  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Water  Color  Chit),  and  Eugene 
Castello,  the  latter  of  Philadelphia. 

The  California  State  Library' 

PRINTS  AND  has  for  some  y'ears  been  sy's- 
THE  CALiFOR-  tematically  building  up  a 
NIA  STATE  valuable  collection  of  jn'ints. 

LIBRARY  The  plan  by'  w  hich  these  ac¬ 
quisitions  have  been  made 
was  originated  by  Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson, 
the  librarian,  who,  realizing  that  he  could 
not  compete  w'ith  the  large  museums  in 
gathering  complete  sets  of  the  Old  Masters, 
decided  to  acquire,  through  purchase,  one  or 
two  examples  of  such  masters’  work  yearly', 
and  to  expend  the  rest  of  his  allowance  for 
the  work  of  living  men. 
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It  ro(iuin‘(l  foresight  and  much  courage  to 
ado])!  tin's  nietliod,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
I’riut  Makers'  Society  of  California  has  said, 
“  If  a  director  confines  liis  ae(|nisitions  to  tlie 
liroductions  of  men  already  stani])ed  with  tlie 
ai)])roval  of  the  art  world,  liis  work  is  niueh 
sinii)lified,  for  lie  has  only  to  find  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  [irints  he  can  ])ay  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  Imy  work  hy  living  men  he 
must  possess  a  diseriminating  judgment  ami 
\’et  keej)  an  open  mind  lest  he  omit  some 
good  worker  heeause  his  iirints  do  not  apjieal 
to  that  jiartieular  director's  taste.  He  must 
steer  between  over-emphasis  of  conservatism 
on  one  side  and  ultra  modernism  on  the 
other.  He  must  be  willing  to  devote  mueh 
time  ami  thought  to  his  purchases  and  to 
kee])  constantly  in  touch  with  art  work  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  world.  In  this  the  State  Library 
was  fortunate  in  its  librarian,  and  he  was 
eiiually  fortunate  in  having  a  broad-gauge 
board,  read\  to  back  him  in  his  work. 

"This  seems  a  large  jilan,  especially  when 
money  was  not  too  plentiful,  but  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  what  can  be  done  when  the  jmrehasing 
is  handled  with  loving  care.  The  result 
shows  for  itself.  In  a  very  few  years  there 
have  been  gathered  in  this  State  Library 
several  thousand  jirints  by  artists  of  all 
countries.  All  mediums  and  all  schools  have 
their  best  rejiresentatives  there,  and  the 
work  is  still  going  on.  At  present,  owing  to 
lack  of  s])aee,  the  prints  are  not  easily  acces¬ 
sible,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  new  four  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  library,  now  under  construction, 
is  eom[)leted,  there  will  be  ample  sjiaee  for 
e.xhibition. 

"Thus  in  a  ((uiet  way,  led  by  one  man, 
there  is  growing  uj)  in  California  a  collection 
which  is  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  jmblie 
and  which,  as  time  ])a.s.ses,  will  increase 
steadily  in  value.  From  such  a  center  there 
will  radiate  an  influenee  on  the  cultural  life 
of  the  state,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents." 

Prof.  Tenney  Frank,  in 
NEWS  LETTER  charge  of  the  School  of  Clas- 
EROM  THE  sieal  Studies,  writes  that  the 
AMERIC.4N  lectures  are,  if  anything,  too 
ACADEMY  IN  Well  attended,  as  it  is  ditti- 
ROME  cult  to  talk  to  groups  of  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-five 
students  in  the  open  and  in  museums;  and 


that  in  the  more  technical  w’ork  they  have 
had  to  limit  attendance  to  those  who  could 
])rove  a  serious  interest  in  the  subject. 

Prof.  Showerman's  open  lectures  in  the 
lecture  room  have  been  regularly  attended 
by  about  one  hundred  persons. 

The  school  opened  on  October  3  with 
tw'enty  students  registered,  including  the 
three  fellows,  iiesides  six  to  whom  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  school  had  been  extended  on 
account  of  high  qualifications.  Of  the 
tweidy,  fourteen  are  teachers,  while  si.x  are 
receid  graduates  or  jiostgraduate  students  of 
-\meriean  colleges. 

Mr.  Ea  irbanks,  professor  in  charge  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  writes  that  there  are 
twenty  students  enrolled  in  his  dejiartment, 
bur  there  is  a  noticeable  dearth  of  traveling 
architects.  Alost  of  the  fellows  have  now  re¬ 
turned  fixmi  their  summer  trijis  and  are 
settling  down  in  their  studios. 

Mr.  Chillnian  is  finishing  up  his  two  plans 
of  the  Villa  Mondragone,  jirior  to  sailing  for 
New"  York.  Mr.  Lascari  will  complete  his 
new  canvases  for  boxing  and  shipping  to  New 
York  by  the  lieginning  of  December. 

Sir  Hugh  .Vilen,  Director  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  London,  gave  a  luncheon 
for  the  Alusie  Department  of  the  Academy 
at  the  college  this  autumn,  at  w"hich  time  Sir 
Walter  Parratt,  the  King's  organist,  Herbert 
Howells  and  other  composers  who  w’ere 
])resent  exjiressed  great  interest  in  the  wmrk 
of  the  Academy  ahmg  these  lines.  A  tour 
of  the  whole  great  college  was  made.  On 
the  same  evening  a  reception  was  given  by 
Air.  Percy  Seholes  at  Pedford  Alansions,  at 
which  Sowerliy’s  new"  Sonata  w"as  played  by 
the  composer  and  Amy  Neil,  of  Chicago. 
.Vrnold  Bax,  one  of  England's  foremost  com- 
jiosers,  played  his  new  symphonic  variations 
for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Air.  Fairbanks  expresses  great  sorrow 
and  regret  at  the  new"s,  received  just  at 
the  time  of  writing,  of  the  death  of  Harry  I. 
Stiekroth,  Fellow'  in  Painting  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  in  Rome — news  the  harder 
to  bear,  he  says,  not  alone  because  of  his 
charming  personality,  but  because  to  the 
Academy  his  departure  will  always  prove 
a  vital  loss.  Among  the  fellowship  holders 
no  one.  Air.  Fairbanks  says,  was  more  re¬ 
markably  equipped  as  draughtsman,  and  few" 
had  greater  promise  of  attainment  than  he. 
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At  Aurora,  111.,  has  lately 

HOW  ART  SALES  been  held,  for  the  fourth  coii- 
HAVE  BEEN  secutive  year,  an  exhibition 
PROMOTED  IN  of  Aiiiericau  paintings.  The 
AURORA,  ILL.  exhibition  was  open  just  two 
weeks  and  35  of  the  150  pic¬ 
tures  shown  therein  were  sold.  The  total 
for  the  sales  amounted  to  about  $35,000,  or 
approximately  $1,000  per  picture.  Among 
the  artists  wliose  works  were  jnirchased  were 
Oliver  Dennett  Grover,  Gny  Wiggins, 
Channcey  Ryder,  Frederick  J.  Wangh, 
AValter  Palmer  and  Cullen  Ahites.  During 
the  last  three  years  more  than  100  pictures  a 
year  have  been  purchased  in  Aurora.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  oidy  38,000. 

These  facts  lend  special  interest  to  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  James  Cowan,  president  of 
the  Aurora  Art  League,  under  whose  auspices 
these  exhibitions  liavc  been  held,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
last  March  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 


Convention  Committee  that  jVIr.  Cowan  give 
some  account  at  the  convention  of  how  sales 
of  art  had  been  jironioted  in  Aurora.  The 
letter  is  as  follows; 

Deai!  Miss  Mechlin: 

1  have  just  returned  from  Florida  and  find  your 
letter  of  the  lOth  waiting  for  me. 

1  assure  you  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
come  to  you  on  May  ITtli  to  '2()tli.  hut  I  have  been 
ah.sent  from  the  office  for  nearly  four  weeks  and 
1  do  not  believe  it  is  [lossible  for  me  to  come. 
But  1  also  feel  sure  that  almost  any  community 
in  America  can  sufficiently  interest  the  men  and 
women  in  their  particular  community  so  that  they 
Avill  buy  paintings. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  moAcd  from  central 
Illinois  to  Aurora;  my  business  firm  transferred 
me  to  this  place.  .V  few  of  the  homes  in  this 
city  owned  real  paintings.  We  invited  peojile  to 
see  our  modest  collection  and  we  talked  to  .several 
of  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  suggesting 
that  if  the  graduating  class  would  buy  one  original 
painting  Ave  would  give  the  school  one.  If  Avas 
three  years  before  the  East  Side  High  School 
bought  a  painting,  and  noAV  the.v  IniA'e  five  or 
six  oil  paintings;  the  \Aest  Side  High  School  has 
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several,  and  several  of  the  grammar  schools  own 
real  oil  paintings.  I  have  given  a  j)icture  to 
each  of  the  High  Schools  and  to  the  grammar 
schools  who  bought  an  original  painting. 

Several  years  ago  we  invited  an  artist  to  give 
an  exhibit  of  water  colors,  modest  in  price, 
ranging  from  $15  to  $100.  The  Public  Library 
was  secured  for  the  exhibit  without  cost.  We 
urged  the  people  to  buy  and  bought  ourselves 
from  this  exhibit.  Then  a  year  later,  an  artist 
was  invited  to  exhibit  oil  paintings  at  the  Public 
Library,  modest  in  price,  ranging  from  $15  to  $100. 
Twenty  odd  pictures  were  sold,  a  few  of  us  setting 
an  e.xample  and  buying  some  of  tlie  paintings. 

Three  years  ago  last  March  the  Art  League 
was  organized  as  a  result  of  these  exhibitions  held 
in  our  public  library.  We  decided  to  impress 
upon  the  mendjers  of  the  Art  League,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Director,  that  it  was  worth  more  to  the 
home  and  to  the  community  to  buy  a  painting 
and  live  with  it  than  to  see  many  exhibits;  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  the  artist  and  the  e.xhibitor  to 
ask  them  to  send  us  j)ictures  and  simply  look  at 
them  and  return  them;  that  the  artist  must  be 
encouraged  and  that,  if  the  children  of  his  hand 
and  brain  were  not  purchased  by  people  who 
appreciated  his  work,  he  would  not  be  encouraged 
to  do  better  work,  etc.  The  result  was  that 
gradually  there  has  grown  up  in  this  community 
a  love  for  paintings. 

Within  three  years,  if  my  information  is 
correct,  forty  or  fifty  homes  have  added  the  first 
original  painting.  Each  year  we  find  new  families 
buying  their  first  painting  and  others  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  their  collection,  so  that  within 
the  last  three  years  more  than  250  original 
paintings  have  been  bought  by  the  people  of  our 
community,  a  city  of  37,000  population  by  the 
last  censtis. 

I  believe  this  same  enthusiasm  for  and  love  of 
paintings,  beatitiful  homes  and  everything  that 
means  the  ui)building  of  a  commnnity  along  this 
line  and  makes  it  more  livable,  can  be  brought 
about  by  a  constant  propaganda,  if  I  may  use 
that  word,  constantly  suggesting  to  the  people 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  investments  they  can 
make.  Sometimes  we  have  to  hold  out  to  the 
prospective  buyer  the  suggestion  that  possibly 
tlieir  painting  may  be  worth  200  or  300  per  cent 
of  its  present  value  if  that  particular  artist  becomes 
eminent,  which  is  quite  possible,  and  I  may  also 
add  that  the  local  newspaper  has  been  very  kind 
and  very  considerate  and  has  cooperated  gener¬ 
ously  with  us. 

We  hold  one  exhibit  each  year,  and  before  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  a  prize  is 
offered  to  the  high  school  children  for  posters,  a 
prize  for  the  high  school  and  a  prize  for  the 
grammar  grades.  Also  prizes  are  offered  to  the 
school  children  for  essays  on  paintings  exhibited. 
A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  has  been 
created  along  this  line;  then  we  urge  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  to  attend  the  exhibit,  in  a 
body,  if  possible,  with  their  teacher  and  parents, 
and  a  gallery  tour  is  given  for  their  benefit. 

Independent  exhibits  by  artists  are  given  during 
the  year  which  we  encourage,  but  only  one 
annual  exhibit  each  year  is  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Art  League. 


I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  be  with  yoti  at  Washington  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  trust  that  your  meeting  may 
be  satisfactory  and  successful. 

Yours  truly, 

James  M.  Cowan, 

President. 

Announcement  lias  been 

BALTIMORE  made  by  the  Baltimore  Mu- 
museum’s  NEW  seum  of  the  appointment  of 
DIRECTOR  AND  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy  as 
PROGRAM  director,  and  the  early  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Garrett  Mansion 
facing  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  which  is  to  be  the 
mu.seum’s  temporary  home. 

Miss  Levy  is  well  suited  for  this  position, 
having  been  intimately  in  touch  with  art  and 
artists  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
She  was  tlie  founder  of  the  American  Art 
Annual  and  for  some  years  its  editor;  she  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  and  helped  to  organize  the 
American  section  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Exhibition.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  and  is  at  present  executive  secretary  for 
the  committee  w  hich  is  organizing  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  American  Art  to  be  shown  in  Paris. 
Under  the  name  of  the  Art  Service  she  con¬ 
ducts  an  office  in  New  York  where  coopera¬ 
tive  activities  are  carried  on  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design,  the  School  Art  League  and 
other  New  York  societies.  She  will  spend 
two  days  a  week  in  Baltimore. 

The  Baltimore  Museum  was  incorporated 
in  1914,  but  owing  to  the  war  it  has  delayed 
active  wmrk  until  the  present  time.  Several 
acres  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Johns 
Hopkins  have  been  donated  to  the  museum 
for  the  erection  of  a  building.  Temporarily, 
however,  the  use  of  the  Garrett  House,  on 
Mt.  Vernon  Place,  has  been  secured.  This 
house,  with  its  large  gallery,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  museum  purposes.  A  special 
lighting  system  is  being  installed,  and  other 
improvements  are  being  made.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  the  formal  opening  early  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  when  there  will  be  shown  a  special 
exhibition  of  objects  lent  by  Baltimore 
collectors. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  Garrett  House 
is  the  room  decorated  by  Lockwood  de 
Forest  with  teakwood  carvings  made  under 
his  direction  in  India  some  thirty  or  more 
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years  ago.  Here  tliere  will  be  displayed  the 
eollection  of  more  than  a  hundred  i)ieees  of 
Persian,  Hindu  and  other  East  Indian  metal 
work,  wood  earving,  and  ceramics,  purchased 
by  the  Baltimore  IMuseum  at  the  recent  sale 
in  New  York  of  the  Lockwood  de  Forest 
collection. 

The  museum  will  become  a  center  for  the 
art  interests  of  Baltimore.  The  Friends  of 
Art  and  the  Handicraft  Club  will  each  have 
a  room  in  the  building,  and  the  Water  Color 
Club  and  the  School  Art  League  will  also 
use  it  as  their  headquarters.  Students  from 
the  Maryland  Institute  and  pupils  from  the 
public  schools  will  be  given  ev'ery  opportu¬ 
nity  to  use  the  museum  collections  and  the 
conference  room.  This  last  will  also  be 
available  for  lectures  and  meetings  of  clubs 
and  other  organizations. 

The  Butler  Art  Institute,  of 
RECENT  ACQUi-  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  re- 

SITIONS  BY  cently  acquired  a  painting, 

AMERICAN  “The  Lady  Anne,”  by  Ed- 
MUSEUMS  win  A.  x4bbey,  as  w'ell  as  a 
painting  by  Gari  Melchers 
entitled  “In  My  Garden.” 

The  Minneapolis  Art  Institute  has  been 
enriched  by  a  gift  of  “The  Nativity”  by 
Perugino,  bought  by  Mr.  John  R.  Van  Der- 
lip,  president  of  the  institute,  in  Italy,  and 
presented  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  has 
recently  received  as  a  gift  from  Edward 
Mallinckrodt  a  portrait  of  an  English  army 
officer.  Colonel  Stuart,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  The  picture  comes  from  the  eol¬ 
lection  of  Major  D’Arcy  Irvine  of  Fer¬ 
managh,  and  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Mallinck¬ 
rodt  when  he  was  abroad  recently. 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  has  been 
presented  with  a  replica  of  Rodin’s  “The 
Thinker,”  which  will  be  mounted  on  a  ped¬ 
estal  at  the  entrance  to  the  institute.  There 
are  but  four  other  replicas  of  this  statue  in 
this  country,  two  of  which  are  outside  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  one  in 
the  Cleveland  Art  Institute,  and  one  in  the 
Spreckels  collection  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  has  reeently  pur¬ 
chased  the  bronze  portrait  head  of  Gustave 
Mahler,  composer  and  conductor,  by  August 
Rodin. 


The  museum  has  also  recently  aequired  by 
purchase  a  screen  by  Robert  Clianler,  with  a 
design  of  sea  w  eeds  and  fishes  on  a  gold  back¬ 
ground.  Most  imjiortant  of  all,  it  has  se¬ 
cured  a  magnificent  jiainting,  “Memories,” 
by  the  late  John  W.  Alexander,  whieh  for 
many  years  hung  in  Mr.  Alexander’s  home 
and  is  indeed  one  of  his  masterpieces. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of 
GIFT  Art  has  received  as  a  gift 
TO  THE  from  its  jiresident,  Mr.  J.  H. 

CEEVELAND  Wade,  the  munifieent  sum  of 
MUSEUM  $400, (too,  half  of  wdiieh  is  to 

go  to  the  General  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund  and  the  other  half  to  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Fund. 

In  a  letter  to  the  trustees  of  the  museum 
on  June  9,  1922,  Mr.  Wade  suggested  that 
the  trustees  make  an  effort  at  once  to  raise 
$000,000  from  the  friends  of  the  museum, 
which  should  be  placed  in  trust,  the  income 
only  to  be  used  for  the  running  expenses  of 
the  museum,  with  the  proviso  that  any  in¬ 
come  from  this  fund  not  needed,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  trustees,  for  sueh  expense,  during 
any  year  may  be  used  by  them  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  works  of  art,  adding:  “Towards 
this  endowment  I  w'ill  contribute  $200,000 
wuth  the  understanding  that  no  contribu¬ 
tion  be  binding  until  the  sum  of  $600,000  be 
pledged  and  that  securities  aceeptable  to  the 
trustees  may  be  paid  in  lieu  of  cash  ”  In  a 
postscript  to  the  same  letter  Mr.  Wade  said: 
“As  soon  as  the  trustees  shall  complete  the 
endowment  as  outlined  above,  I  will,  in 
addition,  add  $200,000  to  my  previous  en- 
dow'ment  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.” 
The  trustees  immediately  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Mr.  William  G.  Mather, 
Mr.  Ralph  King,  and  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Hanna, 
Jr.,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  seeure  the 
$400,000  recjuired  to  make  this  offer  effee- 
tive.  The  efforts  of  the  committee  proved 
so  successful  that  by  the  middle  of  October, 
at  the  close  of  the  membership  campaign,  it 
was  reported  that  the  amount  set  by  Mr. 
Wade  had  been  exceeded  and  that  endow¬ 
ment  pledges  to  the  extent  of  over  $700,000 
had  been  secured.  The  museum  feels  espe¬ 
cially  grateful  to  Mr.  Wade,  not  only  for  his 
generous  gift  but  for  the  incentive  which 
resulted  in  this  General  Endowment. 

Mr.  Wade  has  not  only  given  large  sums 
of  money  such  as  this  to  the  museum,  but  he 
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is  also  tlif  (kiiKir  oi'  the  land  on  wliicli  the 
nmseuin  stands  ami  of  many  iiaintings, 
prints,  old  and  rare  nigs,  hangings,  laces  and 
other  valualile  art  treasures,  making  him  one 
of  the  most  honored  of  the  many  Cleve¬ 
landers  who  have  poured  out  their  wealth  for 
the  lienefit  of  the  city  in  which  they  live. 


CARNEGIE 

institute's 

INTERNATIONA!, 
EXHIBITION 


The  Twenty-second  Inter¬ 
national  E.xhiliition  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Taintiugs  will 
ojien  at  the  Carnegii'  Insti¬ 
tute,  Ihttsliurgh,  on  Found¬ 
er's  Day,  April  ^2(>, 

A  new  system  for  selecting  jiaintings  for 
the  exhiliition  has  been  forimdatcfl  liy  the 
Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  Institute.  It 
places  upon  advisory  committees  of  painters 
themselves  the  res]ionsil)ility  for  the  choice 
of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  canvases 
to  he  hung.  These  advisory  committees  will 
he  organized  for  the  United  States,  Fngiand, 
France,  the  continental  countries  outside  of 
France,  and  for  American  jiainters  residing 
aliroad.  They  will  have  full  power  to  invite 
directly  artists  or  paintings  for  the  exhihition, 
within  a  certain  nnmher  sjiecified  hy  the 
Institute  for  each  country  or  group. 

The  advisory  committees  will  also  act  in 
Fondoii,  Paris,  New  York  and  Pittshurgh  as 


juries  to  which  any  artist  may  sulnnit  jiaint- 
ings  for  accejitaiice,  hut  the  former  method 
of  in\  iting  a  certain  numlier  of  jiaiiitings  to 
he  suhmitted  to  such  a  comjietition  at  the 
expense  of  the  Institute  will  he  discontinued. 

When  the  paintings  selected  for  the  exhihi- 
tioii  hy  invitation  and  jury  action  have  heen 
assemhled  in  Pittshurgh,  the  Jury  of  Award, 
made  u])  of  one  memher  elected  hy  the  Fng- 
lish  Advisory  Committee,  one  memher 
electeil  hy  the  French  Advisory  Committee, 
and  two  memhers  elected  hy  the  American 
Committee,  together  with  the  Director  of 
Fine  Arts,  as  chairman,  will  give  the  prizes 
and  honors.  This  jury  will  meet  in  Pitts¬ 
hurgh  on  A]iril  (i,  l!)2.‘h 

The  medals,  [irizes  and  honors  will  he  as 
follows;  First,  Medal  of  the  First  Class 
(gold),  carrying  with  it  an  award  of  $1,500; 
.second.  Medal  of  the  Second  Class  (silver), 
carrying  with  it  an  award  of  $1,000;  third, 
IMedal  of  the  Third  Class  (hronze),  carrying 
with  it  an  award  of  $500;  fourth,  Ilonorahle 
INIention,  for  one  or  more  works,  as  the  jury 
may  decide. 

In  somewhat  modifying  the  plan  hereto¬ 
fore  ])ursued  for  selecting  works  for  the  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  is  actii- 
atiMl  hy  the  desire  to  secure  a  representative 
collection  of  paintings  in  a  manner  ecpiitahle 
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botli  to  painters  of  recognized  standing  and 
to  those  who  have  yet  to  establisli  their 
rci)ntations. 

Notice  has  been  received 
SPANISH  from  the  American  Consul 

EXHIBITION  General  in  Rarcelona,  Sjiain, 

DECORATIVE  of  ail  International  Exhibi- 
AHT  tion  of  Furniture  and  In¬ 
terior  Decoration  to  be  held 
in  Barcelona  next  May,  to  which  American 
mamifaetnrers  are  siieeially  invited  to 
contribute. 

This  exhibition,  which  will  be  field  at  the 
Palaces  of  Modern  Art  and  Industry  in  the 
Park  of  Montjiiich,  is  intended  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  General  Exposition,  Inter¬ 
national,  to  be  held  in  l!)‘2o.  It  will  be 
divided  into  three  sections:  First,  retro¬ 
spective,  which  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
rooms  comjiletely  furnislied  with  antiiiue 
furnishings  corresponding  to  the  various 
historical  styles.  The  second  section  will 
consist  of  complete  modern  rooms,  furnished 
as  of  the  present  period,  open  to  all  exhibi¬ 
tors.  Section  three,  special  furniture,  office 
equipment,  artistic  and  decorative  objects, 
and  industrial  machinery  for  furniture 
making. 

This  is  considered  a  good  opportunity  to 
introduce  in  Sjiain,  liy  means  of  attractive 
displays,  low-priced  and  light  furniture  of 
American  make,  illustrative  of  the  high 
standard  of  comfort  in  the  modern  American 
home.  Those  desiring  to  take  jiart  in  this 
exposition  should  make  application  to  Sr. 
Secretario  de  la  Exposicion  Internacional 
del  Mueble  y  Decoracion  de  Interiores, 
Calle  Lerida  2,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

Witter  Bynner,  the  poet, 
SANTA  EE  now  a  resident  of  Santa  Fe, 
NEWS  jiermitted  the  museum  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  Novemfier 
to  hang  in  its  galleries  part  of  his  great  eol- 
lection  of  Chinese  paintings.  The  collection 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  America. 

Mr.  Bynner  collected  not  so  much  by  peri¬ 
ods  or  with  any  preconceived  method,  but 
delighted  in  bargaining  for  such  pictures  as 
appealed  to  him  during  his  travels  and  so¬ 
journ  in  China,  thus  investing  each  acquisi¬ 
tion  with  the  additional  romance  of  personal 
adventure,  of  which  he  told  in  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  manner  during  an  informal  talk 


before  the  Woman's  Museum  Board  soon 
after  the  exhibition  opened.  For  more  than 
an  hour  he  held  the  closest  attention  of  his 
hearers  with  his  ilinmining  remarks  on  art  in 
China,  with  es])ecial  reference  to  the  pictures 
on  exhibit,  which  includeil  choice  s])ecimens 
from  as  far  back  as  the  Sung  jieriofl,  uj) 
through  the  Ming  |)eriod  to  the  |ire.sent  day. 
The  collection  is  not  only  invaluable,  but  is 
one  which  [ileascd  the  many  visitors  to  the 
museum,  visitors  who  ordiiiarilc  would  not 
be  attracteil  by  an  exhibit  of  Oriental  art. 

'I'lic  above  account  was  iiublisheil  in  El 
Pdlario,  the  official  organ  of  the  Alusenm  of 
New  IMexico  and  the  School  of  American  Re¬ 
search,  in  which  ajiiieareil  at  the  same  time 
tlu'  announcement  of  an  exhibit  of  thirty 
jiaintings  by  “Los  Cinco  Rintores,”  which  is 
bc'ing  circulatcil  in  the  middle  west.  The 
exhibition  oiicned  in  October  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  from  whence  it  went  to 
three  cities  in  Kansas  and  to  Oklahoma  City, 
where  it  was  shown  in  the  high  school,  d'he 
artists  contributing  to  this  exhibition  are 
Frank  G.  Ajiiilegate,  Joseiih  G.  Bakos, 
Fremont  Ellis,  Walter  E.  iMruk,  Willard 
Nash  and  Will  Shuster,  each  one  being  re])- 
resented  by  five  jiaintings. 

The  great  art  sales  rooms 
THE  such  as  Christie's  in  London 
AMERICAN  ART  and  the  American  Art  Asso- 
assoctation's  elation  in  N»  w  York  go  far 
NEW  HOME  towanl  establishing  values  of 
AND  works  of  art  and  also  in  con- 
SALE.s  ROOMS  tiiiuing  interest  in  art;  in 
other  words,  they  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  art  world. 

For  many  years  the  American  Art  Asso- 
c-iation  had  its  galleries  at  ti  East  23rd  Street, 
facing  Madison  Scpiare,  and  therein  were 
held  not  only  many  notable  sales  but  a  no 
less  number  of  important  and  memorable 
exhibitions.  No  one  who  visited  these 
galleries  when  some  special  collection  was  on 
view  will  forget  their  sumptuous  appearance 
and  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  jire- 
cious  works,  shortly  to  change  ownership, 
were  set  forth,  in  the  art  of  display  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Kirby  and  his  staff  have  long 
helped  to  establish  a  standard. 

The  association  has  recently  moved  to  new 
quarters  and  has  taken  possession  of  a  build¬ 
ing  erected  especially  for  this  purjiose  at 
Madison  Avenue,  oGth  anti  57th  Streets. 
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The  style  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Renaissance.  The  main  assembly  hall, 
where  all  important  sales  will  l)e  held,  will 
seat  500  i)ersons  on  the  main  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.  By  an  ingenious  arrangemejit  of 
folding  doors,  this  room  can  be  made  smaller 
to  suit  a  lesser  attendance,  or  can  be  tlivided 
into  two  rooms.  The  main  entrance  corridor 
at  30  East  57th  Street  is  Venetian  in  style 
with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  a  great  ornamental 
staircase  leading  upstairs  to  the  right,  white 
in  the  rear  are  two  ])assengcr  elevators.  At 
the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  Dutch  door  of 
co|)])er  arranged  so  that  small  art  ol)jects  can 
be  delivered  to  buyers  after  sales  with  the 
utmost  convcnieuce.  Behind  this  door  lie 
the  shipping  and  storage  departments  witli  a 
great  firei)roof  storage  A'ault. 

There  are  twelve  main  exhibition  galleries 
and  ten  smaller  ones.  The  e.xecutive  offices 
of  the  association  at  the  head  of  the  main 
staircase  are  sumptuously  furnished  and  in¬ 
clude  print  and  book  rooir.s.  Rest  rooms  are 
provided  in  the  rear  tor  the  em])loyees. 
There  are  30,00(1  square  feet  of  wall-hanging 
surface  in  the  new  building,  which  is  finely 
equipped  with  the  latest  contrivances  in  the 
way  of  illumination. 

This  building  is,  in  its  way,  though  a  tem¬ 
porary  abiding  ])lace,  a  fitting  palaec  for  art. 

The  Fountain  of  Time,  by 

DEDICATION  Lorado  Taft,  a  gigantic 
OF  THE  .sculptural  group  emliracing 
FOLTNTAIN  OF  many  figures,  which  has  been 
TIME  erected  on  the  Midway  in 
Chicago,  was  dedicated  with 
formal  exercises  on  November  15,  commem¬ 
orating  the  anniversary  of  one  hundred  years 
of  peace  between  England  and  America. 
4'he  formal  presentation  of  the  monument 
was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
j)resident  of  the  Art  Institute,  and  the 
address  of  acce])tance  was  made  by  President 
.lohn  Barton  Payne,  of  the  South  Park 
Commission. 

This  monument  is  made  of  a  new  material, 
a  concrete  mixture  of  great  l)eauty  and  en¬ 
durance  discovered  and  jierfectcd  by  .lohn 
Early,  of  Washington,  1).  C.  It  is  this  same 
kind  of  concrete  that  is  being  used  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Parthenon  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

In  his  speech  at  the  time  of  the  dedication, 
Mr.  Lorado  Taft  unfolded  to  the  crowds  who 


were  in  attendance  his  dream  for  the  Mid¬ 
way — a  Midway  transformed  into  one  of  the 
noble.st  thoroughfares  in  the  worhl,  its  wide 
])laza-like  street  a  waterway,  siianned  by  in- 
numeralile  bridges  adorned  by  statuary 
commemorating  the  great  leaders  of  the 
world  in  art,  literature,  science,  and  religion 
— a  dream  not  impossilile  of  fulfillment.  In 
the  comiiletion  of  the  Fountain  of  Time  one 
portion  of  this  great  conception  has  at  least 
come  inti)  existence,  and  there  is  that  sub¬ 
stantial  fund,  the  Ferguson  Monument 
Fund  of  $1,000,000,  left  for  just  such  a  pur- 
pose,  which  is  being  administered  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Art  Institute.  Out  of  the 
income  from  this  fund  there  has  already  been 
completed  Lorado  Taft's  “Fountain  of  the 
Great  Lakes,”  at  the  Art  Institute;  Bacon’s 
“Logan  Square  Centennial  Monument”; 
Bela  Pratt’s  statue  of  Hamilton  in  Grant 
Park;  French’s  statue  of  the  Repulilic  in 
•lackson  Park;  Edward  VlcCartan’s  Eugene 
Field  Memorial  Group  in  Lincoln  Park,  all 
adding  beauty  to  the  great  mid-western  city 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  New  Jersey  Federation 
COOPERATION  of  Wouieii’s  Clubs,  under  the 
BETWEEN  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Al- 
CLUBWOMEN  voni  R.  Allen,  chairman  of 
AND  THE  its  Art  Division,  has  estab- 
ARTiSTS  lished  the  practice  of  visiting 
in  a  body  the  leading  ex- 
hil)itions  in  New  York,  where  the  club 
members  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  artists  themselves  and  thereby 
accjuiring  greater  interest  in  their  works. 
The  artists,  on  their  part  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  have  welcomed 
them  most  cordially,  many  opening  their 
.studios  and  addressing  the  clubs  along  art 
lines. 

Last  season  the  clubs  visited  such  exhibits 
as  the  National  Academy  of  Design’s 
NineD -sixth  Annual  Exhibition,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  president,  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Blashfield,  and  other  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy;  and  the  joint  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club  and 
the  American  Water  Color  Society.  They 
also  made  an  expedition  to  the  Vletropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  where  Miss  Edith  Abbot 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “American 
Ideals  in  Art.” 

Visits  to  the  New  York  exhibitions  have 
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proved  of  such  interest  and  value  to  the 
clubs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  at  this  time  by  Mrs. 
Allen  to  make  similar  arrangements  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Philadelphia  exhibitions  for 
the  women  of  the  chibs  in  southern  New 
Jersey. 

At  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
HERDLE  in  Rochester  was  held  during 

MEMORi.‘^L  the  month  of  November  a 

EXHIBITION  Memorial  Exhibition  of 

paintings  by  the  late  George 
Leonard  Herdle,  for  nine  years  and  until  his 
death,  director  of  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery. 

Mr.  Herdle  was  a  native  of  Rochester  and 
as  a  landscape  iiainter  won  recognition  in 
exhibitions  there,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  art 
centers,  such  as  New  A'ork,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  With  the  exception  of  the 
paintings  which  he  produced  while  abroad, 
his  subjects  have  all  lieen  chosen  from  the 
country  surrounding  Rochester  or  Conesus 
Lake,  where  he  spent  his  summers.  He  was 
a  thorough  student  of  all  the  principles  and 
theories  governing  art,  as  well  as  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  painting.  Mr.  Frank  von  der 
Lancken,  in  a  foreword  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  exhibition,  says:  “America  has  lost, 
through  the  death  of  George  Leonard  Herdle, 
a  talented  painter  and  a  noble,  virile  per¬ 
sonality.  Actuated  by  the  highest  prin¬ 
ciples  in  every  endeavor,  his  has  been  a 
heroic  and  successful  struggle  for  all  that  is 
best  in  life  and  in  art.”  The  exhibition  in¬ 
cluded  sixty  paintings,  lent  in  many  instances 
by  private  individuals. 

The  Southern,  States  Art 
THE  SOUTHERN  League,  formed  at  a  meeting 
STATES  ART  in  Memphis  last  spring,  has 
LEAGUE  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  South  Carolina.  The 
organization  of  this  league  is  the  result  of  a 
growing  interest  in  art  in  the  south,  and  a 
desire,  on  the  part  of  those  most  interested, 
to  bring  the  work  of  southern  artists  before 
the  public.  An  “All  Southern  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion”  was  held  in  Charleston  in  the  spring  of 
1921,  bringing  together  in  the  Gibbes  Art 
Gallery  a  notable  collection  of  paintings  by 
southern  artists,  a  collection  which  after¬ 
wards  was  shown  in  large  part  in  New  York, 
where  it  won  high  commendation.  A  second 
exhibition,  which  likewise  proved  most  suc¬ 


cessful,  was  held  last  May  in  Memphis  in  the 
Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  undf*r  the 
capable  managership  of  Miss  Florence  M. 
McIntyre.  Plans  are  now  being  made  for 
an  exhiliition  along  these  same  lines,  to  be 
held  in  New  Orleans  in  March,  when  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  league  will  be  held. 

The  present  officers  of  the  league  are:  Air. 
Pillsworth  Woodward  of  New  Orleans,  presi 
flent;  Florence  AI.  Alclntyre  of  Alemphis, 
first  vice-president;  William  C.  Aliller  of 
Charleston,  second  vice-president;  and  Roy 
\'an  Wart  of  New  Orleans,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Besides  these  officers  there  is  an 
executiv'e  committee  composed  of  six 
members. 

The  prize  awards  in  the  thir- 
ART  IN  teenth  annual  exhibition  of 
LOS  ANGELES  the  California  Art  Club  at 
the  Ivos  Angeles  Alnsenm 
were  this  year  given  by  vote  of  the  active 
members  of  the  chib.  The  Airs.  Henry 
Huntington  prize  for  the  best  landscape 
went  to  “Patriarchs  of  the  Grove,”  by 
William  Wendt,  who  has  also  been  awarded 
the  Keith  Spalding  jirize  at  the  thirty-fifth 
annual  exhibition  of  American  jiaintcrs  at 
Chicago. 

The  Ackerman  prize,  offered  for  the  best 
portrait  in  the  California  Art  Club  show,  was 
voted  to  the  painting  of  Edouard  Vysekal 
for  his  “Alicia  R.,  an  arrangement  in  violet,” 
and  the  Baker  prize  for  the  best  piece  of 
sculpture  was  awarded  Alarguerite  Tew  for 
her  “Fire  Dancer.” 

Honorable  mentions  were  given  Jean 
Alannheim  for  his  portrait  “Boy  Scout”  and 
to  Guy  Rose  for  his  painting  “November 
Twilight.”  Julia  Bracken  Wendt  also  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  for  her  sculptured 
figure,  “Baby  Bob.” 

The  Traveling  Alexican  Popular  Arts 
Exposition,  which  was  collected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  of  Alexico,  held  its  first  and, 
unfortunately,  only  exhibition  during  the 
fall  weeks  in  Los  Angeles.  Owing  to  a  most 
regrettable  oversight  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  to  have  seen  to  the  bringing  of  the 
goods  through  the  custom  house  without  de¬ 
lay,  the  collection,  which  was  to  have  been 
shown  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  North 
America  and  even  Paris,  had  to  end  its 
travels  here. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

SnUE('TS  PORTRAYED  IN  JAPANESE 

COLOR-PRINTS,  l.y  Rasil  Slewart.  E.  P. 

Dutton  N  Co.,  New  Aork,  J’uMi.sJiers.  Pi'ice 

A.s  tlie  author  ex]>lain,s  in  his  preface  to 
this  inonuiiiental  work,  a(h'autaf^e  lias  Iieeii 
taken  of  tlie  passiiifj;  out  of  print  of  "Japanese 
Color-Prints  and  tlie  Suhjeet.s  They  Illns- 
trate”  written  hy  him  and  ])nl)lished  in 
to  revi.se  thoroughly  the  contents  of 
that  volume  rather  than  merely  reprint  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  add  eonsideralile 
to  the  existing  matter  therein  and  also  to 
incluile  nuieh  entirely  fresh  information 
which  it  was  intended  originally  to  issue  in 
a  eom])anion  ^■olume.  This  hook  is  there¬ 
fore  not  a  second  edition  hut  virtually  a 
new  work  dealing  with  Japanese  prints  in  a 
comiirehensive  form — a  catalogue  rdisointe 
of  all  the  most  notahle  prints  of  Ckiyoye 
produced  during  the  ])olychrome  period, 
d'he  hook  is  divided  into  five  jiarts,  not 
counting  the  aiipemliees,  which  give  chrono¬ 
logical  tallies,  notes,  lists  of  Ukiyoye  artists, 
reproductions  of  arti.sts'  signatures,  puh- 
lishers’  seals  and  actors'  crests,  and  hihliog- 
rajiliy.  Part  1  is  purjiosed  for  the  collector. 
Part  11  is  devoted  to  landscape  suhjects. 
Part  III  to  figure  sulijects.  Part  lA'  to  aetor- 
jiortraits  and  theatrical  suhjects.  Part  V  to 
historical  suhjects,  legends  and  .stories.  An 
exhaustive  account  is  given  of  the  Chushin- 
gura  and  other  famous  jilays,  together  with 
a  causerie  of  the  Jajianese  theater.  Over 
'•270  prints  from  the  author's  collection  and 
other  sources  are  reproduced,  22  in  color. 
An  enormous  amount  of  labor  must  have 
gone  into  the  assemhling  and  correlating 
of  all  this  material,  and  as  a  hook  of  re¬ 
ference  undouhtedly  it  will  jirove  of  great 
value.  Its  st\ le  is  that  chosen  for  general 
popularity,  intelligihle  to  the  unitiated 
and  helpful  in  the  jirejiaration  of  papers, 
hut  the  size  and  exiiense  of  the  volume 
may  preclude  its  popular  u.se.  It  is  too 
large  and  heavy  to  he  held  in  the  hands, 
it  must  he  read  on  the  tahlc  or  other  snpi)f)rt, 
and  it  is  not  within  the  ])nrchasahle  means 
of  most  persons.  As  a  rule  the  size  of  jiage 
is  governed  hy  the  desired  size  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  lint  in  this  instance  most  of  the  repro¬ 
ductions  apiiear  three  or  four  to  a  page, 
which  means  that  they  could  ((uite  as  well 
have  heen  hound  up  in  a  smaller  volume. 


and  the  work  would  certainly  have  been 
more  convenient  even  if  it  had  aj)j)eared  in 
two  or  three  volumes  rather  than  in  one  of 
such  ponderous  size  and  weight.  Fully 
considered  this  Ixjok  adds  little  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  sum  tt)tal  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
a  knowledge  contained  in  such  works  as 
Eanrence  Rinyon’s  "Catalogue  of  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese  AVoodents  in  the  British 
Aluseum,  '  AA.  von  Seidlitz's  “History  of 
Japanese  Color-Prints,’  and  “Japanese 
Illustration"  and  “Jaj)anese  Color  Prints,” 
hy  E.  E.  Strange.  The  strength  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  therefore  rests  largel.v  in  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  character  and  in  its  probable  use  for 
reference  j)urposes. 

JI  LI.AN  ALDEN  AA’EIR,  an  Appreciation  of 

Ili.s  Life  and  AAurk.s.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 

New  A’ork,  Publisher.s.  Price,  $18. 

This  is  No.  1  of  the  Pliillij)s  publications, 
a  notahle  series  t)f  monographs  devoted  to 
the  work  of  distinguished  artists  whose 
l)aintings  are  rejn-esented  in  the  Phillips 
Memorial  Gallery,  AA'ashington,  D.  C.  It 
is  to  an  extent  a  composite  work  comprising 
essays  by  Duncan  Philli])s,  Emil  Carlsen, 
Ro.val  Cortissoz,  Childe  Hassani,  J.  B. 
Millet  and  II.  deRaasloff,  with  letters  in 
apijreciation  hy  Augustus  Adncent  Tack 
and  C.  Y.  S.  AA’ood.  'I'he  l)ook  was  originally 
to  have  heen  i.ssued  hy  the  Century  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  A’ork,  hut  in  order  to  gain 
for  it  a  wider  circulatit)n  than  would  have 
been  possible  as  a  private  publication,  Mr. 
Philli])s  obtained  from  the  association  the 
cojjyriglit,  and  thus  it  apj^ears  as  the  first 
of  the  Phillips  scries.  It  indeed  sets  a  high 
standard  and  gives  good  augur  of  those 
which  are  to  follow.  Bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  Merrymount  Press,  the  t.vpography  is 
the  best,  and  the  illustrations,  thirty-three 
in  number,  rei)ix)dntx'  faithfully  the  subtle 
and  exceptional  (piality  of  Air.  AA’eir's 
works.  Adding  also  to  the  value  of  the 
hook  is  a  com])lete  list  of  paintings  by  Air. 
AA’eir  j}rei)ared  hy  Aliss  Dorothy  AA'eir,  his 
daughter,  with  the  date  of  production,  the 
size  and  owner.  This  is  of  invaluable  service 
to  the  collector.  The  text  of  the  hook  is 
t)f  that  sort  which  embodies  not  onl.y  sub¬ 
stance  hut  spirit  and  brings  the  reader  into 
a  close  fellowship  with  the  artist  of  whom  it 
treats.  Air.  Phillips'  contribution  is  not 
only  apiireciative,  sympathetic  and,  as 
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usual,  well-worded,  hut  au  essay  possessing 
that  literary  grace  which  has  come  to  he 
the  mark  of  Mr.  Phillips’  writing.  A 
delightful  chai)ter  is  that  contrihuted  hy 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Millet,  the  Rostoii  imhlisher 
and  brother  of  the  late  Frank  1).  Millet, 
descriptive  of  the  Tile  Cluh  of  which  Mr. 
Weir  was  a  memher  together  with  Winslow 
Homer,  Edwin  Ahhey,  E.  Ho])kinson  Smith, 
-Vrthur  B.  Frost,  Stanford  AVhite,  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens  and  other  great  lights  in  the 
world  of  art  and  literature — a  goodly  asso¬ 
ciation  of  congenial  playfellows,  men  of 
large  attainment  who  found  in  their  work 
the  source  of  the  fountain  of  youth.  The 
remaining  works  in  this  series  will  he  less 
costly  and  therefore  more  within  the 
means  of  the  average  lover  of  art  and  good 
literature. 

AMERICAN  WATER  COLORISTS,  hy  A.  E. 

Gallatin.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Publishers.  Price,  $15. 

As  is  invariably  the  case  in  hooks  I)y  this 
author,  who  pos.sesses  the  rare  gift  of 
brevity,  the  ability  to  say  much  in  a  few 
words,  the  point  of  view  presented  is  es.sen- 
tially  pertinent  and  personal.  The  artists 
whose  works  are  dealt  vith  and  illustrated 
are  those  which  Mr.  Gallatin  considers  to 
he  the  chief  exponents  of  the  art  of  water 
color  painting  in  America.  He  does  not 
assume  the  role  of  historian  hut  “leaves  to 
others  the  task  of  parading  the  mediocre.” 
Those  whom  he  has  selected  for  exjrosition 
are  Whistler,  Homer,  Sargent,  Dodge  Mac- 
Knight,  John  Marin,  Charles  l)e  Muth, 
Childe  Hassam,  AValter  Gay,  Mary  Cassatt 
and  Charles  Burchfield,  at^  least  two  of 
whom  represent  in  their  work  the  so-called 
modernistic  tendencies  of  our  day.  All  of 
these  are  treated  in  an  essay  of  something 
less  than  5,000  words  in  length,  beautifully 
printed  on  deckle-edged  paper  in  handsome 
type  set  with  wide  margin  and  showing  fine 
composition,  as  would  any  book  [)ut  together 
under  the  direction  of  those  master  i)rinters, 
Bruce  Rogers  and  AVilliam  Edwin  Rudge, 
who  stand  .sponsor  for  this  volume.  The 
illustrations  follow  the  te.\t  and  are  full  l)age, 
occasionally  in  color.  These  hy  reason  of 
their  nature,  being  half  tones,  are  of  necessity 
printed  on  a  coated  paper  and  thus  lo.se  some 


of  the  textural  cpiality  which  the  originals 
pos.sess  and  which  is  one  of  the  special 
charms  of  work  in  this  medium.  The  color 
work  is  i)eculiarly  disappointing.  In  his 
})reface  Air.  Gallatin  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  mu.seums  have  Ijeen 
parlicularly  blind  to  the  artistic  value  of 
water  color  paintings  and  names  two,  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  ])rogressive  of  the.Vmerican  muse¬ 
ums,  and  the  Tennsylvania  .Veademy  of  the 
Fine  .Arts,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  sort 
in  America,  neither  of  which  “owns  a  single 
American  water  color  of  any  distinction.” 
The  Bi  ■ooklyn  Museum,  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  iVrts  and  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  are  named  as  the  only  three 
which  have  water  color  collections  of  any 
pretensions. 

EUItNErCRE  MASTERPIECES  OF  DUNCAN 
PIIA  FF],  by  Charles  Over  Cornelius.  Put)- 
lished  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
by  Donbleilay,  Page  &  Company.  Price,  $-!■. 

Reference  was  made  to  this  volume  in 
connection  with  the  author’s  article  on 
“The  Duncan  Phyfe  Exhibition”  in  the 
December  number  of  the  A.mkhic.xx  AI.xg.x- 
ziNE  OF  Aht.  The  book  is  iu  fact  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  exhibition  as  the  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  it  comprises  was  ac(piired  in  its  interest 
and  while  assembling  its  exhilnts.  It 
contains  most  of  what  is  known  about 
Phyfe  and  his  work  up  to  date,  giving  first 
an  historical  background — New  York  at  the 
close  of  the  Knickerbocker  period — for  the 
decorative  arts  are  all  closely  associated 
with  the  .social  life  of  the  time  in  which 
they  were  produced,  against  which  Air. 
Cornelius  sketches  the  life  of  Duncan  Phyfe, 
indicating  the  artistic  influences  of  his  time 
and  then  describing  at  some  length  the 
distinctive  cpiality  of  his  work.  Sjiecific 
pieces  are  u.sed  as  examples,  and  iu  successive 
chajiters,  chairs,  tables  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  are  dealt  with  sejiarately.  There 
are  numerous  illustrations  and  measured 
detail  drawings,  the  latter  by  Stanley  J. 
Rowland  of  the  Aletropolitan  Aluseum  staff. 
Beaufifully  jirinted  and  most  attractively 
bound,  this  volume  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts  of  early  America. 


BEAUX  ARTS  INSTITUTE  OF  DESIGN 

Competitions  and  Awards 


The  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design  of 
New  York  City  was  organized  for  the 
purj)ose  of  giving  instrnetion,  throngh  eom- 
petitions,  in  the  Arts  of  Design  and  espe- 
eially  to  bring  aI)out  a  eloser  eooperation 
among  the  various  art  sehools  of  the  eountry. 
In  this  latter  field  it  has  been  eminently 
suecessful.  Its  Dei)artment  of  Architecture 
issues  monthly  programs  that  are  followed  by 
fifty-seven  ateliers  of  which  twenty-six  are 
schools  of  architecture  connected  with  onr 
leading  universities. 

It  also  sends  out  each  month  a  program  in 
Mural  Painting  with  a  blue  print,  to  about 
fifteen  different  art  schools  and  colleges  and 
distributes  as  well  a  certain  number  to  in- 
( li viduals  who  apply  for  them.  The  students 
send  in  their  renderings  at  an  appointed  date, 
and  these  are  judged  by  juries  of  well-known 
painters  and  architects. 

The  subject  for  the  October  competition 
was  a  series  of  “Panels  for  an  Auditorium” 
for  concerts  and  lectures,  these  panels  to  be 
placed  on  the  wall  surfaces  between  the 
balcony  and  the  stage.  Each  panel  is  5  feet 
wide  and  varies  in  height  to  conform  to  the 
slope  of  the  balcony. 

Thirty-nine  sketches  were  submitted  for 
judgment  and  two  of  these  awardefl  medals 
are  reproduced  herewith.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  Messrs.  Whitney  Warren,  Philip 
L.  Goodwin,  Henry  R.  Sedgwick,  Ernest 
Peixotto,  Eugene  F.  Savage,  Edwin  C. 
Taylor,  Arthur  Crisp,  Ivan  Olinsky  and 
Duncan  Smith. 

The  awards  were  as  follows: 

First  Medal:  Hildreth  Meiere,  New  York 
City;  M.  J.  Mueller,  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Second  Medal:  H.  Van  Cott,  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts;  Tom.  L.  Johnson,  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

First  Mention:  Ma.x  R.  Woodson,  {'i)  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts;  Hildreth  Meiere,  care 
Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  New  York  City;  M.  B. 
Starr,  New  York  City. 

Second  Merdion:  J.  D.  Paulson,  Alfred  J. 
Tulk,  C.  G.  Johnstone,  F.  P.  Sylos,  C.  A. 
Nisita,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts;  Emily 
Woods,  Judith  M.  Page,  Elsa  Milliken, 
School  of  Fine  Ar+s  and  Crafts,  Boston, 


Mass.;  Mary  E.  Appleton,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  F.  Bayers,  H.  Meiere,  L.  Thoron, 
J.  Glaser,  Robert  Brackman,  New  York 
City. 

Date  of  Judgment,  November  20,  1922. 

Architectural  Ornament:  Mr.  Harry  R.  Lu- 
deke’s  Class  (Romanesque) — Second  Medal, 
M.  Malanotte,  C.  M.  Chambellan;  First 
Mention,  I.  Crisafidli;  Second  Mention,  C. 
Geraci,  S.  D’Angelo. 

Date  of  Judgment,  November  20,  1922. 

The  Dejiartment  of  Interior  Decoration 
also  issues  monthly  programs,  one  for  be¬ 
ginners,  that  for  October  being  an  exercise 
in  the  “Pompeiian  Style”;  the  other  for 
more  advanced  students  being  “A  Rest  and 
Waiting  Room  in  a  Department  Store.” 

The  jury  in  these  competitions  consisted  of 
Messrs.  L.  R.  Metcalfe,  H.  Moran,  J.  F. 
Cojjeland,  S.  Stevens  and  E.  F.  Tyler, 

Twenty-two  sketches  were  submitted  for 
judgment  in  the  Elements  I — “The  Pom¬ 
peiian  Style”  and  thirty-three  sketches  in 
the  Projet  I — “A  Rest  and  Waiting  Room 
in  a  Department  Store.” 

The  following  awards  were  made: 

Elements  I:  First  Mention — Ruth  A. 
Kimball.  Atelier  Denver,  Denver;  W.  C. 
Hirschfeld,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Mention:  Mary  H.  Burr  and  W.  Vance, 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston; 
Veronica  N.  Hodges,  School  of  Fine  Arts  of 
the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Buffalo; 
Cecilia  Kettunen,  Marion  W.  Field,  W. 
Douglas,  S.  L.  Guilfoyle  and  R.  W. 
Ramsdell. 

Projet  I:  Second  Medal — T.  Fuller,  Ate¬ 
lier  Denver,  Denver.  First  Mention — 
R.  Cale,  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  xArt,  Philadelphia;  P.  R.  Mac- 
Alister,  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Men¬ 
tion — R.  E.  deWolfe  Raseman,  Patron, 
W.  B.  Stratton,  Detroit;  C.  H.  Mead  and 
H.  W.  Peale,  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Boston;  T.  vS.  Fields,  T.  Fogarty,  Frances  A. 
Shej)])ard,  L.  Van  Sciver,  Marian  Fogg, 
Dorothy  D.  Gamble,  A.  R.  Mercer  and  G. 
Johnson,  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Mt,  Philadelphia. 

Date  of  Interior  Decoration  Judgment, 
November  14,  1922. 
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PROJET  I.  SECOND  MEDAL.  T.  FULLER.  ATELIER  DENVER,  DENVER 


rfnro/O  a- 


PROJET  1.  FIRST  MENTION.  P.  R.  MacALISTER,  YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW'  HAVEN 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  DECORATION 


SKCONI)  MEDAL,  TOM  L.  JOHNSON,  VALE  SCHOOL  OE  LINE  ARTS 

MURAL  PAINTING— PANELS  FOR  AN  AUDITORIUM 


FIHST  MKD.\L,  IHLDHETH  MKIKRK 


SECOND  MEDAL,  HERMAN  VAN  COTT,  YALE  SCHOOL  OE  FINE  ARTS 

MURAL  PAINTING— PANELS  FOR  AN  AUDITORIUM 
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The  subject  for  the  October  competition 
in  Sculpture  was  a  group  of  three  figures  con¬ 
sisting  of  man,  woman  and  child  representing 
“Work.” 

Twenty-eight  sketches  were  submitted  for 
judgment.  The  jury  was  composed  of 
Messrs.  Whitney  Warren,  Philip  L.  Good¬ 
win,  Henry  R.  Sedgwick,  John  Gregory, 
Edward  AlcCartan,  Allan  Clark,  Ernest  W. 
Keyser,  H.  R.  Ludeke,  Henry  Hering,  Elie 
Nadelnian  and  Edmond  T.  Qidnn. 

The  awards  were  as  follows: 


First  Mention:  C.  W.  Jones,  R.  Parducci, 
H.  Zitter. 

Second  Mention:  H.  Filtzer,  (2)  W.  Fisch¬ 
er,  A.  Posnian,  L.  Worswick. 

Life  Modeling  Classes:  Mr.  Edward  Mc- 
Cartan’s  Class — First  Mention,  A.  Block, 
T.  Mellilo;  Second  Mention,  C.  W.  Jones,  H. 
Rubin.  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Keyser’s  Class — 
First  Mention,  C.  W.  Jones;  Second  Mention, 
M.  Horn.  Mr.  Allan  Clark’s  Class — Second 
Medal,  M.  F.  Malin;  F'ir.st  Mention,  I.  R. 
Clede;  Second  Mention,  A.  H.  Borgmanu. 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
Bulletin — Exhibitions 

New  York  Water  Color  Club.  Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New 

A’ork,  Thirty-third  Annual  Exhibition . Dec.  26,  1922 — Jan.  9,  1923 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  December  20,  1922. 

.\merican  Water  Color  Society.  Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New 

York.  Fifty-sixth  Annual  Exhibition . Dec.  26,  1922 — Jan.  9,  1923 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  December  20,  1922. 

’ashington  Water  Color  Club.  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Twenty-seventh  Annual 

Exhibition . Jan.  6 — Jan.  28,  1923 

Exhibits  received  December  29  and  30,  1922. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York.  Thirty -eighth  An¬ 
nual  Exhibition.  Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York. 

Entries  received  January  10  and  11 . Jan.  28 — Feb.  24,  1923 

Society  of  Washington  Artists.  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Annual  Exhibition . Feb.  2— Feb.  25,  1923 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  One  hundred 
eighteenth  Annual  Exliibition  of  Oil  Paintings 

and  Sculpture . Feb.  4 — Mar.  25,  1923 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  January  17,  1923. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  P’ine  Arts  Galleries,  New 

York.  Ninety-eighth  Annual  Exhibition . March — April,  1923 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh.  Twenty-second  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition . April  26,  1923 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  April  6,  1923. 

Chicago  Society  of  I^tchers  Annual  Exhibition.  Chicago 

Art  Institute . PYb.  1 — Mar.  11,  1923 

Print  Makers  I'ourth  International  Exhibition.  Museum 
of  History,  Science  and  Art,  Exposition  Park, 

Los  Angeles,  California . Mar.  1  to  31,  1923 

Last  day  for  Receiving  Prints,  February  7,  1923. 


A  ncient  and  Modern  Paintings 

Early  English  Portraits 
Barbizon  and  Selected  American  Paintings 
Bronzes  by  Paul  Manship 

At  the  Galleries  of 

Scott  &  Fowles 

6G7  Fifth  Avenue  Between  52nd  and  53rd  Sts. 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— FEBRUARY 


At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  the  prin¬ 
cipal  exhibition  is  of  the  Work  of  Manufacturers 
and  Designers  showing  the  influence  of  the 
Museum  collections.  In  the  Print  Galleries 
opening  on  February  1  is  an  exhibition  showing  the 
Development  of  Artistic  Lithography  covering  a 
period  of  100  years.  Japanese  Prints  by  the 
Primitives  as  well  as  some  Cashmere  Shawls  may 
also  be  seen. 

There  is  a  collection  of  Japanese  Prints  to  be 
seen  in  the  Print  Gallery  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  In  the  Stuart  Gallery  are  Etchings  by 
Whistler  as  well  as  Holiday  Cards  by  American 
Artists.  The  “Making  of  Prints”  is  a  permanent 
exhibition  in  the  Stuart  Gallery. 

Two  exhibitions  will  open  on  February  1  at 
the  Art  Center — one  by  the  Pictorial  Photogra¬ 
phers  of  America,  and  the  other,  of  Handicrafts 
which  is  being  shown  in  the  Cooperative  Gallery. 
The  Graphic  Arts  Exhibition  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Art  Alliance  of  America  opens  on  February 
5.  This  exhibition  includes  a  competition  for 
greeting  card  designs.  On  h'ebruary  8,  15  and  16 
Century  Printing  will  be  shown  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  The  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 
All  of  these  exhibitions  close  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  month. 

Throughout  the  month  of  February  and  re¬ 
maining  open  through  Sunday,  March  4,  there 


will  be  shown  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  a  Group 
E-xhibition  of  Contemporary  Russian  Painters 
and  Sculptors.  This  exhibition  comprises  the 
works  of  21  living  artists,  of  whom  17  are  painters 
and  four  are  sculptors.  There  will  be  200  Oil 
Paintings  and  50  pieces  of  Staluary,  including 
wood-carvings  as  well  as  bronzes  an  1  marbles. 
The  majority  of  the  works  shown  come  directly 
from  abroad  and  have  never  been  seen  in  America. 

At  the  National  Arts  Club  the  only  exhibition 
to  be  noted  is  the  Annual  Prize  Exhibition  of  the 
Work  of  Painter  and  Sculptor  Members;  this 
closes  on  February  10. 

At  the  Macbeth  Galleries  running  to  February 
12  there  will  be  Paintings  by  Felicie  Waldo 
Howell  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  seen  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Thirty  Paintings 
by  Thirty  Artists.  Opening  the  following  day 
and  continuing  to  March  5  there  will  be  on  view 
Paintings  by  Chauncey  F.  Ryder,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Anderson  Temple  ami  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Spencer. 

The  Society  of  Independent  Artists  will  oj)en 
its  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  on  February  24 
and  closing  on  March  IS.  As  always,  this  ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

An  Exhibition  of  Sculpture,  including  Works  of 
Rosales,  Malvina  Hoffman,  Victor  Salvatori  and 
others,  may  be  seen  during  the  month  at  the 
Arden  Galleries. 
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PACKERS  AND  MOVERS  OF 
WORKS  OF  ART 

THE  LOUIS  XIV 
ANTIQUE  CO.,  Inc. 

W.  S.  BUD  WORTH  &  SON 

Established  1867 

Largest  collection  of  Antique 
Jewelry  in  America 

Collecting  and  Packing  for 

Art  Exhibitions  a  Specially 

Antique —  Chinese — • 

Tapestries  Porcelains 

Brocades  Jades 

Velvets  Lacquers 

Chintz  Bronzes 

Laces  Wood  Carvings 

Old  Paintings  Embroideries 

Miniatures  Jade  Trees 

New  York  Agents  for  the 

American  Federation  of  Arts 

Large  collection  of  Antique  Needlework 

Interior  Decorations  and  Costumes  fur¬ 
nished  for  all  occasions  on  a  Rental  basis 

Phone  Circle  7510 

121  WEST  .'520  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

9  EAST  55TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Plaza  2183 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 

ANNOUNCES  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 

The  Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts 

The  Book  treats  of  its  subject  in  two  parts;  Part  One,  devoted  to  Architecture,  the 
Mcjther  of  the  Arts,  subdivided  as  follows; 


CLASSIC  ARCHITECTURE 
MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE 
RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 
MODERN  ARCHITECTURE 


By  C.  Howard  Walker 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle 
Paul  P.  Crex 


and  Part  Two,  devoted  to  the  other  Arts,  as  follows; 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 
CITY  PLANNING 
MUSIC 


By  Bryson  Burroughs 
Lorado  Taft 
Huger  Elliott 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
Edward  H.  Bennett 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette 


The  object  of  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  is  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  the  layman  and  student  to  the  true  importance  of  art  in  our  daily  life.  In  500  pages  “The 
Significance  of  the  Fine  Arts”  simply  and  concisely  tells  the  great  story  of  man’s  effort  at 
self  expression  in  the  arts  through  the  ages.  All  profits  and  royalties  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  this  book  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  further  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in 
the  field  of  art  education. 

Price — Library  Edition,  $7.50.  Price — Textbook  Edition,  $3.50. 

Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston,  Publishers 
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IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— FEBRUARY 


To  February  10  will  be  shown,  at  the  Milch 
Galleries,  California  Landscapes  and  Marines 
by  Armin  Hanson  and  Pastels  of  the  Hudson  by 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin.  Willard  L.  Metcalf  is 
showing  some  of  his  Landscapes  from  February 
12  to  March  3. 

Ainslie  Galleries  will  show  for  the  first  half  of 
the  month  an  Exhibition  by  The  Aquaralists  and 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  month  Oil  Paintings  by 
G.  Glenn  Newell  and  Charles  A.  Aiken. 

Montross  is  showing  a  Contemporary  Group  of 
Paintings  to  F'ebruary  10.  From  the  fifth  to  the 
seventeenth  Embroidered  Tapestries  by  Marguer¬ 
ite  2k)rach  and  Pictures  by  Max  Weber  from 
February  12  to  March  3. 

Wdiile  there  will  be  no  Special  Exhibitions  during 
the  remainder  of  this  season  at  Scott  &  Fowles, 
they  have  a  Permanent  Collection,  always  on 
view,  of  XVH  and  XVIII  Century  Pmglish  Por¬ 
traits  and  Modern  Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Bronzes. 

Opening  on  January  28,  and  running  through 
February  24,  the  Architectural  League  will  hold 
its  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  to  consist 
of  Drawings  and  Models  of  Architecture  and  the 
Allied  Arts. 


Herbert  M.  Smith 


Art  Insurance 


110  William  St.,  New  York 

Telephone:  Beekman  2980 


At  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design  the 
Departments  of  Sculpture  and  Mural  Painting 
will  hold  exhibitions  opening  on  February  Cth 
and  lasting  for  three  weeks.  And  on  February 
21  and  23,  Interior  Decorations  will  be  shown. 

A  Group  Exhibition  of  .American  Paintings 
represented  by  such  artists  as  Cullen  Yates, 
Jonas  Lie,  Guy  Wiggirus,  Colin  C.  Cooper,  E. 
Irving  Cou.se  and  others  will  be  shown  throughout 
the  month  of  February  at  the  FoLsom  Galleries. 

Frederick  Kei)pel  &  ('o.  will  show  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Prints.  These  will  probably  be 
on  view  throughout  the  month. 

Until  February  10,  one  may  view  an  Exhibition 
of  Paintings  by  Henrietta  Sliore  at  the  Ehrich 
Galleries;  and  opening  on  the  twentieth,  to 
continue  until  the  middle  of  the  following  month, 
an  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Old  Masters. 

Paintings  of  Newport  by  Helena  Sturtevant 
may  be  seen  at  Mrs.  Sterner's  Gallery  from 
February  5  to  17;  and  opening  two  days  later 
there  will  be  shown  an  Exhibition  of  Water  Colors 
and  Monotypes.  This  will  continue  to  March  3. 

An  Exhibition  of  old  English  Coaching  Prints 
may  be  seen  at  the  Ackerinann  Galleries  during 
the  month  of  February. 


FINE  ARTS  INSURANCE 

AGAINST  ALL  RISKS 

UNITED  STATES  LLOYDS.  Inc. 
(Organized  1872)  (Incorporated  1918) 

INDEMNITY  MUTUAL  MARINE 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Stock  Company)  (Organized  1824) 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated  1720)  (Marine  Dept.) 

UNITED  STATES  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 

(Organized  1824)  (Marine  Dept.) 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
(Organized  1853)  (Marine  Dept.) 

FIRE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
(Organized  1817)  (Marine  Dept.) 


Appleton  &  Cox,  Inc. 

Attorney 

1-3  SOUTH  WILLIAM  ST.,  N.  Y. 

We  especially  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  insurance  which  we  offer  Is  In  the  strongest 
and  best  companies  regularly  entered  In  the  principal 
States  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department. 

Unauthorized  Insurance  such  as  that  of  foreign 
Lloyds  and  Companies  not  entered  in  the  United 
States  should  be  refused,  especially  as  in  many  States 
it  is  illegal  for  agents  or  brokers  to  place  such  in¬ 
surance. 

For  further  information  write  to  Appleton  &  Cox, 
Inc.  The  name  of  our  agent  in  your  City  will  be 
supplied  on  request. 
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ORDER  NOW— VOLUME  XIX 

AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL 

To  be  published  February,  1923 
An  Illustrated  Record  of  the  Art  of  the  Year 
Art  Museums,  Societies  and  Schools  in  the  United  States 
Present  Officers  and  Reports  of  Activities 
Paintings  Sold  at  Auction  1921-1922 
Title,  size,  buyer,  and  price 

CLOTH  8vo  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE,  $7.50  NET 

=  PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


American  Art  Sales 

Published  by  the 
SALES  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  the 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

American  Art  Sales  is  a  bulletin  issued  4  times  a  year 
during  the  art  season,  giving  detailed  account  of  sales  of 
paintings,  prints,  drawings,  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  Advance  Notiees  of  forthcoming  sales  are 
also  included.  Publication  dates:  December,  February, 
April  and  June. 

Subscription:  Four  issues  and  the  American  Art  Annual,  $25. 

Four  Issues  American  Art  Sales  .  .  $20. 

Single  copies  of  the  American  Art  Sales  .  $  5. 
American  Art  Annual,  per  Vol.  .  .  $  7.50 

The  Sales  Service  Bureau  will  carefully  execute  orders  for  purchases  in  New 
York  auction  galleries  at  a  charge  of  1%.  Arrangements  can  also  be  made 
for  purchases  in  other  cities. 

Publication  Address:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 
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Sir  Jobn  Everett  Millais 

The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh 

(Tate  Gallery)  Colour  surface  15  x  17?^ 
Price  $7.50 

A  wonderful  picture  for  a  boy's  room 


PICTURES  IN  FULL  COLOUR  FOR  HOME, 
SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARY 

Seiul  twenty-five  cents  (coin  preferred 
hut  stamps  ,-icce[)te(l )  for  illiis- 


trated  catalogue  of 


Exact  facsimiles  of  more  than  200 

GREAT  PAINTINGS 

BY 

GREAT  MASTERS 

/Reproduced  direct  from  the  originats 
in  the  world's  galleries  and  privale  collections 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  The  Medici  Prints 
They  are  favorite  wedding  presents 


The  Medici  Society  of  America 

BOOK  AND  ART  PUBLISHERS 

759  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Publishers  for  the  United  States  of  The  liurliniiton  Magazine  for 
Connoisseurs.  Per  copy,  $1.00;  by  the  year,  $9.00;  sample,  75  cents 


Students 
of  today 

should  benefit  by 
the  experience  of 
noted  artists,  of 
ripe  maturity, 
who  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  per¬ 
manency  and  brilliance  of 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 

Oil  and  Water  Colours 

On  a  quality  l>asis,  the  lowest  priced  colours 
you  can  t>uy 

Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Canvas,  Sketch 
Boxes,  Easels,  Drawing  Instruments, 
Drawing  and  Illustration  Boards,  Pen 
Painting  Outfits,  Etching  Tools  and 
Outfits,  Instruction  Books,  Etc. 


Obtainable  from  dealers  in  best  Artists'  Materials 
If  not  in  slock,  wrile  ns  for  Calalog  M-2 


EvEKifthinq  Far  the  Artist 

31  East  17 -St.  New  York, 


Notable  Works 

BY 

American  Sculptors 

A  PORTFOLIO  OF 

Twenty-Four  Prints 

SCULPTURE  BY 

Herbert  Adams,  Daniel  C. 
French,  Paul  Bartlett,  Anna 
V.  Hyatt,  Frederick  Mac- 
Monnies,  Herman  MacNeil, 
Janet  Scudder  and  others. 

Price  50  Cents 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Are  You  a  Member  of 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

As  well  as  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine? 

AS  ONE  who  appreciates  art,  you  have  the  right  to  be  a  member  of 
/A  the  national  art  society,  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington  in  the  historic  Octagon  House,  not 
five  minutes  walk  from  the  White  House. 

Members  of  the  Federation  enjoy  many  privileges.  They  are  admitted 
without  fee  to  art  museums  throughout  the  country,  and  receive  special 
attention  on  presentation  of  membership  card.  They  receive  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art.  They  have  the  use  of  the  Federation  as  an  information 
bureau  on  all  subjects  relating  to  art  and  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
annual  convention — a  notable  gathering. 

Membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  during  these  days  of 
reconstruction  will  mean,  later  on,  that  you  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  art  to  every  part  of  this  country,  something  of 
which  your  children’s  children  may  well  speak  with  pride. 

Become  a  member  today  Use  the  accompanying  blank 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP:  Dues,  $5.00  a  year.  Privileges:  subscription 
to  American  Magazine  of  Art;  free  admission  to  art  museums  throughout  the 
country  on  presentation  of  membership  card ;  notices  of  important  art  matters. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP:  Dues,  $10.00  a  year.  Privileges:  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Associate  Members,  and  in  addition  the  loan  of  portfolios  of 
etchings  and  other  original  prints  for  examination  and  purchase. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERSHIP:  Dues,  $100.00  a  year.  Privileges:  all  of 
foregoing  and  copies  of  Art  Sales  Bulletins  and  of  Art  Annual,  on  request. 

LIEE  MEMBERSHIP:  One  payment  of  $500.00. 

PERPETUAL  MEMBERSHIP:  $1,000.00.  Can  be  willed. 

These  three  memberships  are  chiefly  for  those  who  generously  wish  to  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  the  organization. 


. 192. . . . 

I  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

THE  AMERICAN  EEDERATION  OE  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

in  the  following  class: 


Associate .  $5.00  a  year 

Active .  $i0  00  a  year 

Sustaining .  $i00  00  a  year 

Life  (one  payment) .  $500.00 

Perpetual  (can  be  willed)  . $1,000  00 


and  enclose  order}  annual  dues. 

(Signed) . 

Address . 

Please  make  checks  payable  to 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  . 
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“GIRL  OF  SEGOVIA” 

By  ROBERT  IJENRI 


THE  MILCH 
GALLERIES 

AMERICAN 

Painting'S 

AND 

Sculpture 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 


108  WEST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Macbeth  Gallery 

ESTABLISHED,  189  2 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

INCORPORATED 
450  Fifth  Avenue  Fortieth  Street  New  York  City 


N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.  Wm.  Odom,  Paris  Dir. 

NEW  YORK  PARIS  LONDON 

International,  Professional  Art  Train¬ 
ing  in  Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration; 
Stage,  Costume  and  Industrial  Design; 
Graphic  and  Poster  Advertising;  also  Lecture 
Courses; Teachers’  Training, Life,  Painting 
and  Amateur  practical  research 
courses  in  Paris  and  London 
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BAS-RELIEF— ELEPHANTS  (JUACE  MOTT  JOHNSON 


A  SCULPTOR  OF  ANIMALS 

BY  ISABEL  MOORE 


A  SMALL  but  significant  exliibition  of 
sculptures  is  being  held  in  The  Whitney 
Studios  by  Grace  Mott  Johnson.  Isolated 
examples  of  her  work  ha^'e  come  before  the 
public  for  several  years  past;  but  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,  although  lacking  two  of  her  finest 
productions,  serves  to  pull  together  both  her 
personality  and  her  art. 

Miss  Johnson  is  of  New  England  extrac¬ 
tion,  the  oldest  of  seven  children,  and 
numbers  among  her  forebears  professors  and 
clergymen.  Indeed  her  earliest  church¬ 
going  became  inextricably  associated  with 
her  earliest  artistic  efforts,  for  it  was  to  keep 
her  quiet  in  church  that  she  was  given  paper 
and  pencil  and  allowed  to  work  out  her  own 
fancies  with  them.  Even  then,  when  only 
three  or  four  years  old,  these  fancies  con¬ 
sisted  of  horses — and  yet  more  horses. 
Horses  have  always  been  her  joy  and  her 
accomplishment. 

This  love  for  horses  in  particular  and  of  all 


animals  in  general,  as  well  as  her  increasing 
skill  in  depicting  them,  received  a  fresh  im¬ 
petus  when,  in  Bennington,  ^’t.,  her  father 
took  her  to  Bariium  and  Eorepaugh’s  Circus 
under  canvas.  There  she  beheld  the  mighty 
unloading,  on  a  frosty  morning,  of  the  circus 
paraphernalia,  not  the  least  of  which  was  an 
effigy  of  the  great  and  only  Jumbo.  There 
were  performing  ponies.  Horses  led  to  be 
watered  at  the  brook.  Half  a  dozen  ele¬ 
phants,  the  largest  leading.  xVnd  boa  con¬ 
strictors.  Later,  Blondin,  the  sorrel  mare, 
walked  the  tightrope  (the  tightrope  being  a 
very  narrow  plank) ;  and  a  black  horse 
jumped  through  paper  hoojjs. 

All  these  marvels  the  little  girl  drew  from 
memory,  over  and  over,  in  all  sorts  of  expei-i- 
mental  attitudes  until  indeed  they  became 
sheer  imaginary  jjroductions  instead  of 
memory  drawings.  Her  imagination  and 
her  pencil  ran  riot  to  such  an  extent  that 
marvelous  monsters  were  depicted,  such  as 
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lilt'  “ Alikt'litm,"  and  Drel),  tlie  serpent  tliat 
suckled  her  young.  Tlie  eharni  of  them  to 
their  ereator  was  the  eharni  of  line. 

Followed  a  realistic  period,  based  upon 
the  actual  contours  of  the  old  family  mare 
that  was  much  loved  and  admired,  and  upon 
the  information  gleaned  from  a  young  cousin 
from  the  Yale  Museum  who  knew  the  “Gen¬ 
ealogy  of  the  Horse.”  Joints  became  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  budding  artist,  and 
horses’  knees,  particularly  tlie  fact  that  they 
beud  backwards.  All  the  time,  too,  she  was 
playing  hor.se.  alone  or  with  her  brothers, 
and  actually  hcing  horse,  always  hungry  for 
knowledge  about  the  horse. 

Of  course  she  drew  other  animals,  too,  and 
went  on  drawing  them,  cows,  calves  and  all 
hoofed  animals  affording  her  greatest  delight. 
Ghickens  and  cats  and  dogs  had  their  share 
of  attention,  but  never  seemed  so  satisfactory 
or  important.  And  so  persistent  was  her 
trend  that,  by  the  time  she  was  ten  years 
old,  her  father  came  to  think  that  jirobabl^y 
he  ought  to  give  her  a  chance  to  study.  As 
a  step  in  this  direction,  he  jiresented  her 
w  ith  a  child’s  drawing  book,  and  she  set  out 
to  copy  a  colt  that  was  iu  it.  The  attempt 
was  anything  but  satisfactory,  the  entire 
book  was  soon  abandoned  out  of  hatred  for 
it,  and  she  returned  to  her  owui  individual 
processes  of  natirral  history,  getting  always 
more  anatomical  and  naturalistic. 

M’hen  she  was  about  fifteen  she  began 
going  to  Bronx  Park  w'itli  her  brothers, 
making  memory  drawings  afterw'ards.  Her 
oldest  brother  published  at  this  time  The 
Johnson  Monthly  and  The  Evening  Knife. 
These  juvenile  attempts  w-ere  wTitten;  and 
most  of  the  stories  and  poems  in  them,  as 
well  as  the  illustrations,  w'ere  the  production 
of  Grace  Mott  Johnson.  All  the  society  she 
kneW'  outside  her  own  family  was  that  of  the 
church,  and  she  now  added  to  her  other 
accomplishments  many  pencil  portraits  of 
the  members  of  the  chiirchly  congregation. 

By  this  time  her  mind  w^as  pretty  wa'll 
made  up  to  become  iu  all  seriousness  an 
animal  painter. 

But  modeling,  too,  had  always  attracted 
her.  Snow  had  been  her  first  medium — for 
elephants — and  a  life-size  horse  lying  down. 

In  1900  the  Johnsons  moved  to  Munsey, 
Rockland  County,  where  fhe  daughter  of 
the  house  worked  for  three  years  with  her 
brothers  as  if  she,  too,  were  a  boy.  And  she 


was  cook,  into  the  bargain.  Yet  she  man¬ 
aged  to  continue  her  drawing  of  animals, 
establishing  regular  hours  for  the  purpose. 
A  few  years  later  she  left  the  Munsey  home, 
retirrning  to  Yonkers  to  study  animals  in 
Glen  Lsland  and  in  the  Zoological  Menagerie. 
Never  had  she  been  in  a  schoolroom  until 
this  winter,  when  she  entered  the  New  York 
Art  League  and  found  her  life  wmrk  in  a  clay 
bin. 

Her  work  has  taken  j^rizes  and  received 
good  notices.  The  summer  of  1908  she 
spent  on  the  Hartman  Stock  Farm  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  studying  pure-bred  Arabs, 
besides  other  breeds  and  cattle.  In  1909 
she  made  a  special  study  of  Percherons  in 
France,  wdiich  residted  in  a  fine  bas-relief 
fhat  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon.  Her 
chimpanzee  frieze,  in  bronze,  was  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  at  the 
Aniory  Show.  The  wonderful  elephant 
frieze  (perhaps  her  most  original  piece  of 
work)  is  still  in  plaster  at  her  Yonkers  home. 
It  shoidd  be  perpetuated  in  stone. 

This  determined  young  sculptor  who  goes 
so  cjuietly  ou  her  way  says  that  few  people 
are  in  sympathy  with  either  animals  or  their 
sculi)tured  presentations.  Though  there  are 
great  students  of  animals,  there  are  not 
many  who  are  really  intimate  with  animals, 
in,  perhaps,  what  might  be  called  a  savage 
intimacy.  Her  ideals  along  her  chosen  line 
are  the  animals  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  cave  dw-ellings  in  Spain,  and  such 
animal  representation  as  remains  to  us  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Not  that  she  in  any  w'ay  finds  animals  as 
subjects  for  sculpture  opposed  to  human 
beings.  But  the  usual  clothed  human  being 
makes  no  appeal.  Only  the  Indians  or 
Hindus,  practically  naked,  appeal  to  her  for 
memory  modeling  work  in  much  the  same 
w'ay  that  animals  do. 

This  point  of  view  is  no  fad  of  the  primi¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  genuine  feeling  and  a  genuine 
conviction.  So  she  may,  as  time  goes  on, 
do  more  work  wuth  the  kind  of  human  figure 
that  brings  her  in  touch  with  the  primitive 
in  the  same  way  that  animals  do.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  sculpture  in  the  round,  she  says,  is 
the  fullest  and  completest  artistic  expression. 
Yet — there  is  no  end  to  wdiat  can  be  done  in 
bas-reliefs  and  animals. 

“Only  nobody  wants  bas-reliefs!”  says 
Grace  Mott  Johnson. 
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VENICE  INTERNATIONAL  IN  RETROSPECT 

BY  HELEN  GERARD 


The  V  eiu'tiau  Xlllth  Bi  -annual  Inter¬ 
national  Exhihition  of  Art  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  ])ast.  After  six  months  of 
\ital  existenee  its  heantiful  collection  has 
been  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  leaving,  who  can  estimate,  what  new 
impulses  in  the  minds  of  the  thousands  of 
its  daily  visitors  and  something  in  millions 
of  lire  in  the  ])oekets  of  the  exhibiting 
artists. 

d’he  central  building  contained  nearly 
1,.5()0  works  by  artists  of  thirteen  different 
nationalities,  besides  which  the  seven 
national  j)avilions  contained,  in  all,  nearly 
l,'-200  works.  An  exhibition,  then,  of  over 
‘2,700  j)aintings  in  oil,  tempera,  ami  water- 
color,  including  miniatures,  drawings,  etch¬ 
ings,  dry-points,  lit  hograi)hs,  a((na-tints, 
wood  engra^■ings,  coi)j)er  ])lates,  mosaics; 
faience,  glass,  iron,  embroidery  and  cloth 
stamping,  the  work  of  some  700  men  and 
women,  four  of  them  only  followed  by  the 
initials  TJ.  S.  A.  (and  one  erroneously  so). 

The  Holland  i)avilion,  in  which  were  less 
than  one  hnndred  works  by  four  celebrated 
artists,  in  the  o])inion  of  the  writer  was  the 
best  of  the  foreign  display's.  Thirty  draw¬ 


ings  by  Jan  Toorop  were  masterful,  some 
in  their  delicacy,  some  in  the  powerful  yet 
always  refined  appeal  of  a  great  mystical 
preacher.  G.  H.  Breitner  had  fifteen  oil 
paintings,  including  an  excellent  self-por¬ 
trait  with  one  nude  and  several  figures, 
canal  and  street  scenes  of  Amsterdam  under 
sunshine,  rain  and  snow.  AI.  A.  J.  Bauer’s 
dozen  large  and  small  oils  of  Oriental  and 
Egyjjtian,  Si)anish  and  French  scenes, 
resplendent  with  atmosphere  and  delicacy 
of  color,  were  nevertheless  inferior  to  his 
twenty  etchings,  which  were,  in  every  desir¬ 
able  quality,  the  finest  in  the  exhibition. 
All  of  the  “new”  in  Dnteh  art  was  revealed 
in  the  work  of  J.  Alendes  Da  Costa,  whose 
j)ortraits  might  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  geniuses  of  his  own  affinity,  Vineent 
Van  Gogh,  Sj)inoza,  Jan  Steen,  even  dear 
old  St.  Francis,  but  the  originals  of  the 
conventionalized  vulture,  the  monkeys  and 
birds,  lacking  the  sense  of  occult  symbolism, 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  see  themselves 
as  Da  Costa  saw  them  or,  at  least,  por¬ 
trayed  them  in  his  teehnically  exquisite 
carving  and  bronze  casting. 

Of  the  Belgian,  182  works  by  sixty  odd 
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artists,  there  is  less  to  say.  In  sculpture, 
Victor  Rousseau  sustained  l)ut  evenly  his 
high  reputation.  George  Miiine  preached 
Christ’s  mysticism  in  the  “new”  manner 
of  black  and  white,  disregarding  details 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  strength  but 
appearing  weak  after  Toorop.  Emile  Claus’s 


“Cattle  Crossing  the  Ri\'er  lys  "  was  still 
as  great  a  picture  as  when  it  was  [jainted 
twenty-three  years  ago.  Auto  Carte’s  most 
recent  “Pieta”  was  impressive,  but  most 
sincere  were  Eugene  Lac'rman’s  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  poor.  Gustave  Van  dc 
Woestyne,  Constant  Permeke,  Auguste 
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Oleil’e  and  Van  den  Eeckhoiidt  were  all 
represented,  the  last  named  by  sixteen 
works. 

'I'he  Spanish  j)avilion  was  also  of  many 
names,  among  which,  alas,  those  of  Sorolla, 
Anglada  and  Zoloaga  were  missing.  There 
was  something  good  and  really  Spanish  in 
the  two  Zubianrre;  in  Ramon’s  “Lace- 
makers  of  Lagarbera”  for  character,  stability 
and  wonderfid  purity  of  color;  in  Valentin’s 
"Holiday”  and  “Castilian  Gold”  for 
character,  too,  and  another  quality  of  color; 
although  l)oth  painters’  methods  were 
more  than  a  trifle  hard.  I’lie  one  portrait, 
worthy  of  attention  for  striking  traditional 
excellence,  too,  was  Jose  Lopez  Mezquita’s 
half-length  seated  woman,  entitled  “Soli¬ 
tude,”  somewhat  French  in  sid)ject  and 
technique,  slightly  German  in  heaviness. 
Rut  Jose  Solana  was  wholly  Spanish, 
admirable  in  every  requisite  of  draftsman¬ 
ship  and  com])osition,  i)iire,  although  somber 
in  color  and  so  ])rofound  in  thought  that 
his  five  big  canvases,  esj)eeially  his  fwo 
“Rrocessitms,”  one  of  “Holy  Week,”  fhe 
other  of  the  “Scapularies,”  but  also  the 
“ Hairdres.ser,”  “The  Waiting  for  the  Soup 
Hour”  and  “Chorus  Girls,”  fastened  ujion 
your  mind  like  some  of  the  Old  Masters. 

The  Bavarian  house  was  under  Prussian 
occupation.  Upon  first  meeting  your  artist 
friends  at  Venice  this  year,  the  usual  greet¬ 
ing  was:  “Have  you  seen  the  German 
horrors.^”  They  were  Oskar  Kokoschka’s 
forty  divers  masses  of  what  apjjeared  at 
first  sight  to  be  childish  blotches  of  vivid 
colors  that  none  tt^o  readily  resolved  them¬ 
selves  into  the  misshapen  forms  which 
answered  to  such  names  as  “Lot  and  his 
Daughters,”  “Green  and  Red,”  “Con¬ 
sonance,”  “Alania,”  “The  Slave,”  etc. 
Among  a  large  number  of  other  names  and 
works,  many  were  well  known  for  the 
characteristic  German  technicalities,  and 
ecpially  characteristic  heaviness,  want  of 
humor,  theatrical  elements,  sentimentality, 
and  even  grossness.  One  hall  was  filled 
with  paintings  by  Lovis  Corinth,  many 
lent  by  German  galleries.  A  dozen  canvases 
were  by  Alax  Slevogt;  another  twelve  were 
from  Alax  la’ebermann,  whose  “Field  of 
Cabbages,”  belonging  to  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  took  the  Dreber  Prize  of  2,500 
lire,  which  goes  one  exhibition  year  to  a 
German  anil  the  next  to  an  Italian  land¬ 


scape.  Liebermann’s  collection  of  masterly 
etchings  and  lithographs  was  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  his  jiaintings,  which  could  not 
be  said  of  those  of  Corinth,  Slevogt  or 
Kokoschka. 

The  British  pavilion  offered  a  heterogene¬ 
ous  effect  in  172  works  by  120  artists  and 
not,  as  usual,  of  the  best,  not  even  the  good 
work  of  such  celebrities  as  Sir  John  La  very, 
George  Clausen,  Stanhope  Forbes,  William 
Strang,  and  many  others.  Of  the  limited 
examples  of  the  “young”  school,  sprung 
into  life  since  the  war,  foremost  were  per¬ 
haps  the  best  work  yet  done  by  Eric  Ken- 
nington,  “Gas  Asphyxiants,”  Bernard  Alen- 
insky’s  “Girl  in  the  Green  Hat,”  and 
John  Nash’s  “In  the  Woods.”  To  my 
mind,  the  finest  things  in  the  exhibit  were 
Gerald  Kelly’s  two  portraits,  “Mrs.  Forbes” 
and  “Consuelo,”  proving  again  in  Kelly’s 
quiet  way  that  character,  purity  of  color, 
atmosphere  and  strength  carry  that  undying 
quality  of  charm  under  a  perfected  tech- 
niipie,  always  adequate,  never  overdone. 
A  faultless  silver-point  head  was  by  Dorothea 
Landau  da  Fano. 

For  the  Xllth  Exhibition,  two  years  ago, 
England  lent  this  pavilion  to  the  American 
artists,  so  it  was  thought;  but,  in  fact  to 
Airs.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  AVhitney  for  a 
small  collection  of  paintings,  some  by 
Americans  of  one  and  even  two  generations 
ago,  which  she  had  assembled  and  brought 
to  Europe  with  patriotic  purpose.  The 
Italians’  uid’avorable  opinion  of  that  so- 
called  xAmerican  exhibit  is  an  open  secret. 
This  year  in  the  International  Section  three 
American  artists  were  represented  by  a 
painting  and  two  lironzes,  besides  the 
Pennell  collection  of  lithographs  which  was 
given  permanent  jjlace  in  the  Division  of 
Graphic  Arts.  I  trust  that  at  the  XIVth 
Exliibition  in  1924,  through  the  influence  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  show  in  a  house  of  our  own  may 
testify  to  the  fact  that  American  artists 
are  not  ungrateful  for  all  that  Italy  herself 
and  her  Old  Alasters  have  done  toward  the 
growth  of  an  American  art;  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  henceforth  always  be  proud  to 
help  maintain  the  Venetian,  as  it  should  be, 
the  greatest  European  International  Bi¬ 
annual. 

In  the  pleasant  French  pavilion,  which 
Venice  built  for  France,  besides  giving  the 
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grounfl,  the  largest  of  the  seven  halls  was 
occupied  by  the  decorative  and  delicately 
tinted  conceptions  of  Maurice  Denis,  l)egin- 
ning  with  portraits  of  himself  and  his  family 
and  continuing  through  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  in  tempera  and  colored  wood- 
prints  illustrating  his  books  in  all  works 
of  the  painter  and  writer  who  has  exerted 
so  great  an  influence  for  the  ideals  of 
Christian  mysticism  upon  his  materialistic 
epoch.  Of  widely  different  character  were 
the  fifteen  canvases  of  Emile  Bernard, 
including  a  “Dead  Christ,”  nudes,  draped 
figures,  portraits  and  still  life.  Other 
interesting  canvases  by  Charles  Guerin 
presented  subjects  treated  with  a  diversity 
of  technique,  which  was  also  true  in  the 
personal  shows  of  two  other  frequent 
exhibitors  at  Venice,  Pierre  Bonnard,  and 
Emily  Jacques  Blanche,  all  men  of  unques¬ 
tionable  greatness,  yet  among  them  Monet 
shone  resplendent  in  two  paintings,  by  no 


means  of  his  best.  Tlie  sole  gleam  of 
“young”  work  here  came  from  six  brilliant 
water-colors  by  Paul  Signac.  There  was 
much  that  was  interesting  in  the  three 
bronzes  that,  however,  were  hardly  equal 
to  the  fame  of  Josej)h  Bernard.  Nor  did 
we  see  in  their  paintings  here  the  real 
Lucien  Simon  and  Charles  Cottet,  least  of 
all  the  work  we  once  knew  as  Albert  Bes- 
nard’s.  “Me  the  old  Frenchmen,”  we 
thought,  “trying  to  become  ‘young’,  and 
perishing  in  the  attempt,  or  is  it  still  the 
war?”  Anyway  they  sent  an  exhibit  of 
over  two  hundred  works,  with  something  in 
it  for  every  taste  in  these  days  of  liberty  of 
oj)inion. 

The  striking  Hungarian  building  had  the 
largest  foreign  exhibit.  The  familiar  name 
of  Michel  Munkacsy  signed  three  admirable 
canvases,  and  outstanding  from  much  tradi¬ 
tional  mediocrity  was  the  work  of  astonish¬ 
ing  sincerity  of  Ion  Vaszary;  also  there  was 
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a  notable  nude  painted  by  Peter  Sziile  and 
belonging  to  the  Hungarian  State.  Five 
strong  crayon  studie.s  of  liorses  were  by 
Kngene  Harangliy  and  two  large  anil 
exquisite  water  colors  were  the  ‘'Willows" 
by  Victor  Olgyay  and  “Cloudy  Landscape” 
by  Aladar  Edvi  Hies.  Tlic  sculptures  and 
liroiizcs  were  less  notable  by  far  than  the 
extensive  dis])lay  of  decorative,  sacred  art 
and  majolica  from  Pecs. 

Of  the  forty  lialls  of  the  central  building, 
the  two  most  important  given  uj)  entirely 
to  foreigners  were  for  Troiibetskoy,  whose 
spirited  statuettes,  if  not  his  dull  paintings, 
are  well  known  in  America;  and  for  painting 
and  sculpture  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
60 


which  compared  favorably  with  any  of 
Europe:  C.  Reriiardo  de  Quiroz’s  “Embru- 
jador”  (“Worker  of  Charms")  being  one 
of  the  notable  pictures  of  the  year.  Six 
other  halls  were  international,  disj)laying 
much  of  the  best  Italian  as  well  as  foreign 
painting,  statuary,  and  black  and  white. 
Herbert  Haseltine’s  small  bronze  horse  and 
bull,  the  two  most  beautiful  oil  landscapes 
in  the  exhibition,  “Valley  of  the  Somme" 
and  “Summer  in  Picardy"  by  Arthur 
Callender,  native  of  Boston  and  resident  of 
Paris,  and  Joseph  Pennell's  twenty-eight 
lithographs  and  etchings  brought  the  Lhiited 
States  into  evidence  at  least.  Nothing  else 
approached  Pennell's  strong,  intricate  and 
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exquisite  drawings,  which  were  mostly  of 
New  York  skyscrapers  and  the  vast  naval 
constructions  for  the  war,  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  all,  purchased  by  the  King  of  Italy. 
Among  foreign  etchers’  works  was  a  small 
collection,  exquisite  in  technique  and  happy 
in  subjects,  of  Venetian  and  other  inspiration, 
by  Edgar  Chahine,  Armenian  by  birth, 
Parisian  and  Venetian  by  residence.  The 
best  Italian  contribution,  from  a  technical 
as  well  as  artistic  point  of  view,  was  that 
of  Emilio  Mazzoni-Zarini  of  Florence, 
whose  work  is  well  known  in  America 
through  the  exhibition  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Etchers. 

In  the  thirty  rooms  exclusively  Italian 
were  included  twenty-four  personal  or 
“one-man”  exhibits  of  artists,  living  or 
dead.  The  management’s  custom  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  so-called  “retrospective  shows”  of 
the  works  of  distinguished  dead  artists, 
native  and  foreign,  is  frequently  criticised  as 
unnecessary,  by  the  young,  who,  naturally, 
think  they  know  more  and  better  than  their 
predecessors;  but  defended  on  grounds  of 
loyalty  and  as  a  valuable  means  of  comi)ara- 
tive  study  in  a  country  whose  modern 
galleries  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  Most 
prominent  of  the  retrospective  collections 
this  year  was  that  of  Canova,  occupying 
the  Rotunda  and  adding  one  more  to  the 
celebrations  of  the  centenary  of  the  death 
of  the  “new  Phj'dias,”  reviver  of  the  GreeL 
classic  style,  the  portrait  sculptor  of  Napo¬ 
leon  and  his  family.  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
greatest  lessons  of  this  exhibition,  this 
personal  tribute,  without  any  attempt  to 
deny  the  fact  that  Canova’s  brilliant  fame 
of  one  hundred  years  ago  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  irrevocable  past,  in  the  country  and 
the  city  where  Giorgione  and  Titian  are  as 
great  as  they  were  four  hundred  years  ago? 

Another  Sala  was  given  to  Francesco 
Hayez,  Canova’s  j'ounger  contemporary 
and  admirer,  and  perhaps  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  portrait  painter  of  the  early  and 
middle  eighties.  There  was  still  much  to 
admire  and  to  learn  in  these  portraits  of 
himself,  of  Manzoni,  Rossini,  the  beautiful 
singer,  Juva  Branca,  and  a  score  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  loveliest  women  of 
his  day. 

The  careful  inspection  of  these  retrospec¬ 
tive  collections  year  after  year  woidd  carry 
a  stranger  far  in  making  acquaintance  with 
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modern  Italian  art.  Here  in  this  exhibition 
we  had,  for  e.xample,  Mose  Bianchi,  Llinberto 
del  Orto,  whose  portrait  of  the  noble  Sra. 
Fochessati  was  (and  always  will  be)  as 
unsurpassable  in  its  way  as  the  youthful 
Bonatto  Minella’s  examination  study,  “Pen- 
sierosa.”  Lbnberto  Veruda  also  was  found 
great  in  his  full-length  portrait  of  the  scidp- 
tor,  Giovanni  Meyer,  and  in  the  crouching 
nude  with  her  back  to  us,  called  “After  the 
Bath.”  A  little  room  of  small  canvases 
represented  the  courage  of  two  Tuscan 
pioneer  realists,  Serafino  Macchiati  and 
Mario  Puccini,  both  of  them  Init  recently 
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(loceascd.  Rebelling  against  the  artifieial 
Italian  manner  (even  yet  too  inneh  in  vogne), 
they  (leterminefl  to  work  only  from  “the 
real”  and  ont-of-doors,  following  the  patli, 
beset  with  ridienie  and  distress,  whieh  liad 
been  blazed  l)y  the  Ereneh  “impressionists” 
and  “realists”  and  first  trod  in  Italy  by 
those  art  heroes  of  Tnseany,  Signorini, 
I,ega  and  the  man  now  aeknowledged  as 
greatest  of  modern  Italian  painters,  the 
late  Giovanni  Eattori. 

It  was  interesting  to  eonii)are  the  men 
whose  work  is  <Ione  with  those  of  their  eon- 
temporaries  still  living.  The  first  of  these 
Ettore  d'ito,  is  said  to  have  fonndefi  the 
modern  \’enetian  Sehool  of  which  dhto’s 
pupil,  Alessandro  I’omi,  is  the  most  brilliant 
\'onthfnl  member.  Ry  many  reckoned  the 
greatest  of  living  Italian  paiiders,  Tito 
is  ecpudly  remarkable  for  (piality  in  his 
landsea])es  anil  figures,  and  one  of  his 
best  c.vaniples  of  both  was  here  in  the 
“Lavandaie”  (“Washerwonien ”) ;  also  of 
marked  ability  in  marines,  although  nothing 
here  was  of  his  best;  creator  of  vast  sym¬ 
bolical  comijositions,  in  the  manner  of  the 
great  \'enetians  of  old,  with  equal  mastery 
in  the  nude  and  in  portraiture.  In  color, 
light,  atmo.s]diere  (certain  effects  at  Venice 
are  already  called  "Titoesipie”),  in  move¬ 
ment,  sometimes  in  sentiment,  too,  he  is 
amazing.  His  manner,  also,  can  be  admir¬ 
able;  but  there  is  too  much  manner.  In 
this  show  it  became  mouotonons,  aTid  Tito 
.seemed  to  be  (as  jjrobably  was  said  in  the 
faces  of  d’intoretto  and  Tiepolo)  enrsed 
with  facility;  it  is  too  easy  for  him  to  paint. 
Resides,  he  always  uses  those  same  marvel¬ 
ous  high-keyed  blues  and  yellows,  violets 
and  greens. 

Lino  Selvatico,  who  also  had  a  big  room 
hung  with  the  draperies  of  Mariano  Eortuny 
y  Vladrazo,  showed  thirty-seven  examj)les 
of  his  celebrated  portraits  and  nudes  iti 
wonderful  skill,  whieh  is  less  distinctly 
Italian  than  Hayez's  of  Tito’s,  and  a  more 
composite  method;  that  of  an  Italian  who  is 
also  a  good  I’arisian.  and  wliose  style 
sometimes  suggests  the  Court  })ainters  of 
England,  who,  l>y  the  way,  were  not  always 
Englishmen. 

For  the  rest,  the  portraits  liy  living  artists 
were  ratiier  more  numerous  than  strong. 
Out  of  the  meflioerity  stood  one  that  was 
deserving  of  a  better  light,  a  fine  and 


intimate  study  by  Maria  Corradini  of  her 
father,  the  tender  interpretation  of  a  proud 
old  nobleman  of  the  old  sehool.  Two 
singularly  fresh  and  happy  portraits,  of  a 
man  and  a  woman,  were  by  Umberto  Marina. 
In  verj  different,  “new”  manner  \vas 
Agostini)  Rosia’s  much  discussefl  full  length 
of  Sra.  Alanzini  in  fialf-reelining  position 
n|)on  a  conch  of  many  colors  and  in  a 
high  and  dissonant  key  of  sharps.  On  the 
contrary,  harmonious,  calm,  thoughtful, 
ready  for  work,  iu  his  overalls  was  seen  the 
^’enetian  sculptor,  Cadorin,  in  the  portrait 
by  his  son,  Guido.  Mancini,  the  great  old 
man  of  Najiles,  had  several  portraits  and  a 
nude  in  his  characteristic  manner,  wonderful 
combinations  of  color  in  the  largest  quanti¬ 
ties  of  i)aint  it  is  possible  to  attach  to  canvas 
with  bits  of  stuff,  glass  or  metal  imbedded 
for  high  lights. 

Rut  the  great  feature  of  this  exhibition 
was  interpretive  i)ainting,  as  w'ell  as  sculp¬ 
ture.  Symbolism  in  some  form  character¬ 
ized  much  of  the  work  of  the  110  competitors 
for  the  prize  of  10,000  lire  offered,  simply 
for  the  best  work  of  art,  by  the  Municipality 
of  Venice  in  honor  of  the  Silver  Wedding  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  and  it  was 
between  two  of  the  most  jjrofound  and 
skillfid  expressions  of  this  type  that  the 
substantial  award  was  divided;  to  “The 
Family,”  a  large  group  in  marble  by  Adolfo 
AVildt  and  a  medium-sized  oil  painting, 
"The  Dinner,”  by  Albin  Egger-Lienz. 
d'he  personal  exhibits  of  these  two  com¬ 
paratively  little  known  artists  had  been  the 
surprise  and  the  most  warmly  argued  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  exhibition;  Italians,  of  neither 
Greek  or  Latin  origin,  as  is  attested  even 
more  strongly  by  their  work  than  by  their 
names.  Roth  of  these  men  seem  to  have 
brought  into  Italian  art,  by  means  of  their 
immense  teelmical  skill,  an  element  of 
mysticism  and  asceticism  and  ])assionate 
understanding  of  hard-working  Iminanity. 

Resiile  such  work,  painting  that  is  done 
merely  for  the  love  of  paint,  and  modelling 
insi)ired  oidy  by  a  j)assion  for  the  plastic 
seemed  trivial,  and  either,  only  from  the 
joy  of  the  voluptuous,  a  sin.  What  ele¬ 
ments,  indeed,  to  so  suddenly  appear  in 
the  name  of  Italian  art,  anil  to  take  the 
Silver  Wedding  Prize  in  the  City  of  Vejiice! 
Moreover,  the  regular  Marini-Missana  prizes 
of  2,000  lire  “for  works  that  reveal  strong 
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talent  and  merit  encouragement”  were 
awarded  to  interpretive  paintings  of  enno¬ 
bling  elements:  to  Guido  Trentini's  “Read¬ 
ing,”  a  group  of  poor  women  and  girls, 
field-workers,  halting,  tools  in  hand,  to 
listen  to  a  companion  read  from  a  hook, 
open  on  her  palms;  to  Lorenzo  Viani’s 
interpretation  of  sustaining  religious  thought 
in  the  sad  lives  of  the  fishermen’s  wives, 
submissively  bringing  their  babies,  still 
bound  up  in  their  swaddling  clothes,  to  the 
“Benediction  of  the  Sea.” 

Decorative  quality  is  shown  in  the  works 
of  all  the  prize-winners,  Wildt  and  Egger- 
laenz  taking  the  lead.  The  sculptor’s 
amazing  marbles,  onyxes,  bronzes  and 


drawings,  over  forty  works  in  all,  beggared 
description  in  conception  as  in  their  marvels 
of  technical  skill,  and  no  attenqjt  to  indicate 
their  character  could  be  made  in  limited 
space.  The  case  is  somewhat  simpler  with 
the  work  of  Egger-Lienz,  although  that, 
too,  should  have  an  article  I)y  itself.  He  had 
in  this  exhibition  thirty-five  pictures  in 
tempera  and  in  oil,  some  of  them  of  vast 
dimensions.  One,  only,  a  mob  following 
the  Cross,  was  in  the  more  traditional 
manner  of  the  time  when  Egger-Lienz  of 
Bolsano  was  the  young  historical  painter 
of  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Since  the  war,  his 
work  has  gained  in  character  by  sim|)licity 
of  coloring  and  composition;  and,  from  the 
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history  still  in  the  making  before  the 
painter's  eyes,  he  interprets  with  the  insight 
of  genius,  as  in  the  group  of  peasants  or 
villagers,  eviilently  seized  red-hot  out  of  a 
charging  line,  which  he  called  the  “Dance 
of  Death.”  There  was  the  struggle  for 
daily  existence  of  the  Tyrolean  farm  life 
in  such  pictures  as  the  '“Sower,”  the 
‘Mower,”  the  “Sheiiherds,”  the  “Man 
ainl  Oxen  Plowing”  (seen  from  behind), 
all  of  them  done  almost  in  monochrome. 

Among  the  strongest  suggestions  of  the 
indoor  life  was  the  pitifnl  “Women  War 
Workers,”  an  impressive  group  of  father, 
mother  and  son  standing  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  for  the  “Pcnedictiou  of  the  Flour” 
that  is  to  be  made  into  their  bread,  and  the 
great  prize-winner,  the  “Dinner,”  a  grouj) 
of  four  rough  men,  seated  around  a  table 


and  eating  their  meal  with  wooden  spoons, 
from  a  large  rough  bowl  in  the  center. 
The  landscapes  were,  without  exception, 
browu-toned  suggestions  of  the  rugged  and 
now  famous  country  of  the  higher  waters 
of  the  Kiver  Adige.  But  that  the  painter 
also  knows  and  loves  color  was  jiroved  by 
the  “Corn  Harvest,”  and  in  two  portraits 
of  his  children.  His  self  portrait  was  also 
in  the  soft  browns  and  golden  tints  which 
have  tempted  some  foolish  lovers  of  com- 
jiarisons  to  liken  him  to  the  French 
Alii  let,  even  to  Rembrandt,  neither  of 
whom  he  resembles  in  the  least,  except  in 
sincerity. 

Two  of  the  best  decorative  paintings  were 
by  Amedeo  Bocchi;  one,  entitled  ‘‘Summer 
Alorning,”  was  a  new  thing  to  me  in  Italian 
jiainting;  the  other,  “Alalaria,”  interpreting 
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the  grief  of  a  family  over  tlie  death  of  a 
fisherman  from  this  dread  malady,  the 
scourge  of  their  beautiful  sea-couulry  of 
Terracina,  which  in  the  healthy  season, 
however,  is  the  [)aradise  of  Amedt'O  Itoechi 
and  several  other  well-known  Italian  (Uit- 
of-door  painters.  These  large  panels  were 
neighbors  to  Oskar  llrazda’s  sell  portrait, 
portrait  of  a  woman,  and  “^^omen  with  a 
Cook,”  forcible  in  pure,  unmodulated 
color,  and  claiming  for  the  new  nation  of 
Czeeho-Slovakia  a  place  in  the  “\ouug  ' 
art  of  the  nations. 

Another  really  fine  girl  nude,  in  decora¬ 
tive  manner  with  a  sunny,  foam-tossing 
sea  behind  her,  was  Ettore  Caser's  "Vouth.” 
But  the  greater  freedom  of  treatment  in  his 
larger  canvas  nearby,  that  of  the  gaily  mov¬ 
ing  figures  of  a  baeehanalian  dance  under 
a  great  tree,  smacked  too  much  of  the  facility 
of  scene-painting.  And  that  ought  not  to 
be,  as  anyope  knows  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  Caser's  best  work,  either  on 
exhibition  at  the  studio  in  his  native  city 
of  Venice  or  at  his  home  in  Winchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  country  of  his  adop¬ 
tion,  to  which,  he  says,  he  owes  the  blossom¬ 
ing  of  his  art. 

For  promise  and  for  technique  that  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  genius  can  vouchsafe  to  so  young 
a  man,  no  one  represented  in  tlie  Venice 
International  was  even  an  easy  second  to 
Alessandro  Pomi,  pupil  of  Tito  but  disciple 
of  Zorn,  whose  work  he  has  studied  assidu¬ 
ously.  For  drawing,  composition,  color, 
vigor  and  the  exalted  Venetian  spirit,  the 
three  works  which  stood  to  his  credit  were 
convincing.  For  portraiture,  there  was 
the  “Orator”;  for  sunlight  and- color  upon 
color  in  the  open,  the  “Festa”  (sold  the 
opening  day);  for  a  homely  interior  under 
a  strong  light,  the  “Vespero  Intimo”  with 
its  sincere  quality  of  sentiment,  power  of 
composition  and  warmth  of  color  which 
captivated  the  purchasers  for  the  New 
Museum  of  Tokio.  That  Alessandro  Pomi 
will  become  a  great  and  sure  interi)reter  of 
his  epoch,  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  he  is 
always  able  to  resist  the  temptations  of  Ids 
own  facility,  as  his  master,  Tito,  does  not. 
Some  people  even  prognosticate  that  he 
has  the  temperament  of  a  leader  of  the 
artistic  thought  of  his  time.  Of  that 
Americans  may  soon  judge  for  themselves, 
since  ours  is  the  one  country  outside  of  his 


own  Venetia  which  young  Pomi  most  desires 
to  know  and  in  which  to  be  known. 

Scul[)tnres  were  to  be  seen  in  nearly  all 
of  the  halls.  In  the  (heat  Hall  the  place 
that  had  been  so  long  waiting  was  seen  to 
have  at  length  received  Domenico  Trenta- 
coste’s  bronze  snpine  statue  for  the  sei)nl- 
chral  monument  of  Bishoj)  Bonomelli,  a 
work  that  approaches  the  greatness  of  the 
Renaissance  masters  in  conccijtion,  in 
modeling  and  in  the  casting.  Attilio 
Selva’s  seated  nude  woman  jjerforming 
some  symbolic  rite  and  entitled  “Rhythms” 
attracted  much  attention  and  was  purchased 
by  the  government  for  the  Modern  Gallery 
of  Rome.  A.  Pallafacchina's  "Dancer” 
was  stronger,  if  less  charming  than  those  of 
Troubetskoy,  bnt  more  beautiful  was  the 
classic  couj)le  in  marble  by  Romolo  del  Bo. 

This  year  there  were  no  .\rchii)enkos,  no 
startling,  insistent  paintings  or  sculptures, 
unless  Wildt's  might  be  so  considered.  If 
there  had  been  such  claimants,  with  any 
merit  to  back  them,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  management  would  have  let  them  in, 
for  the  ^’euetian  International  is  maintained 
by  the  nuudcipality  in  the  hands  of  eidight- 
ened  lovers  of  art  and  of  the  good  name  of 
their  city;  Signor  Vittorio  Pica,  the  General 
Secretary,  and  Signor  Romolo  Bazzoni,  the 
Director,  are  men  of  wide  culture  and  experi¬ 
ence  whose  perspicacity  is  not  to  be  deceived, 
and  who  believe  that  any  just  claim  to  art 
should  be  allowed  its  hearing,  or  rather  its 
seeing,  before  the  open  trilumal  of  the  public 
taste,  where  so  many  “isms”  have  been 
weighed,  found  wanting  and  disappeared 
for  ever. 


An  exhibition  of  seventy-six  photographs 
by  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 
was  held  in  the  main  gallery  of  the  Art 
Center,  (55  East  5Gth  Street,  New  Vk)rk, 
from  December  28  to  January  12  inclusive. 
These  were  the  original  prints  from  which  the 
illustrations  in  “Pictorial  Photography  in 
America,  1922”  were  made,  each  exhibitor 
contributing  but  one  photogriph.  These 
pictures,  representing  many  different  proc¬ 
esses  and  subjects  and  coming  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  were  chosen  from 
nearly  one  thousand  prints  submitted  to 
the  Jury  of  Selection,  and  were  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  work 
in  current  American  photography. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  BUILDING 


TI I  HOUGH  tlie  courtesy  of  our  contciii- 
j)orary,  Architccime,  we  are  not  only 
re])ro(lueiug  lierewitli  the  wiiiuiiig  design  for 
tlie  new  ))ui]ding  of  tlie  Chicaijo  Tribune, 
hut  giving  our  readers  tlie  following  facts  in 
eounection  therewith.  John  iVIead  Howells, 
of  New  York  City,  son  of  the  late  William 
Dean  Howells,  one  of  the  most  admired  and 
loveil  of  American  authors,  has  been  awarded 
the  first  prize  in  the  7'rihune's  $100,000  com¬ 
petition  for  this  design,  and  will  he  the 
architect  of  the  magnificent  building  to  he 
erected  on  North  Michigan  Houlevard  at  a 
cost  of  $7,000,000.  The  immediate  honorar¬ 
ium  is  $50,000.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Howells  iu  the  preiiaration  of  the  design 
was  Raymond  Al.  Hoorl,  of  New  York  City. 

The  second  jirize  of  $‘■20,000  was  awarded 
to  Eliel  Saarinen,  of  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
whose  associates  were  Dwight  G.  Wallace 
and  Hertell  Grenmeu,  of  Chicago.  The 
well-known  Chicago  architectural  firm  of 
Holahird  and  Roche  was  awarded  the  third 
prize  of  $10,000.  The  remainder  of  the 
total  of  $100,000  in  jirizes  goes  in  $‘2,000 
allotments  to  tem  recognized  .Vmerican  archi¬ 
tects  who  were  invited  to  enter  the  conijieti- 
tion,  among  whom  mention  may  he  made 
of  the  following:  Janies  Gamble  Rogers,  of 
New  York;  Guy  Lowell,  of  Boston;  Bertram 
G.  Goodhue,  of  New  York;  the  firm  of 
Schmidt,  Garden  and  Alartin,  of  Chicago; 
Charles  H.  Behh  and  Carl  F.  Gouhl,  of 
Seattle,  AVashington;  and  Louis  Bourgeois, 
Francis  F.  Dunlap,  and  Charles  L.  Alorgan, 
of  Chicago. 

J'hc  new  structure  will  he  known  as  the 
Tribune  Toiver,  to  lie  executed  iu  stone  of  a 
light  color.  The  style  is  a  Gothic  expression 
of  the  American  skyscraper,  an  cxjiression 
of  the  structural  fundamental  of  the  theme, 
which  is  a  steel  cage.  The  fact  that  there 
will  he  no  impedimeid  to  a  view  of  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  building,  and  the  further 
fact  that  its  site  is  nearly  siiuare  (100  by 
l.‘5o  feet),  have  given  Air.  Howells  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  he  has  seized  with  great  skill 
and  a  fine  appreciation  of  its  possibilities. 

J'lie  result  will  be  an  effect  at  once  tower¬ 
ing  and  militant.  Air.  Howells  says  that 
the  conditions  he  has  had  to  meet  provided 
the  greatest  oiiporiunity  that  has  yet  been 
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jiresented  to  an  American  architect  for  the 
working  out  so  admirably  of  effects  which  up 
to  the  present  time  have  been  realized  in  the 
beautiful  AA'oolworth  and  Bush  Terminal 
buildings  in  New  York  City.  Those  effects, 
centering  around  the  dominant  theme  of  a 
Gothic  tower  springing  from  the  ground  to  a 
height  of  400  feet,  hav^e,  however,  never 
been  carried  to  the  jioint  so  fully  expressed 
in  Air.  Howells'  Tribune  design. 

“No  eomjietition  for  years,"  says  the 
editor  of  Architecture,  Air.  J.  B.  Carrington, 
“has  brought  out  so  many  ilesigns  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  talents  of  so  many  men  of  high 
standing  in  their  profe.ssion  as  the  one  for 
the  new  building  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“The  coiulitions  were  fair  and  generous  in 
the  extreme  and  made  an  appeal  to  archi- 
teets  all  over  the  world.  Hundreds  of  de¬ 
signs  were  submitted,  and  besides  those 
awarded  the  great  prizes  there  were  ten 
invited  competitors  who  received  special 
Jirizes  in  acknowledgment  of  particular  dis- 
tiuetion.  Alany  others  won  and  merited 
high  jiraise.  The  result  of  this  notable  com- 
jietition  jiromises  not  only  to  add  another 
noble  monumental  building  to  our  national 
architecture  but  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
better  design  in  general.” 

According  to  the  Tribune's  published 
statement,  designs  were  submitted  from 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world  (twenty- 
two  nations  were  rejiresented) ,  “all  of  them 
beautiful  in  a  marked  degree.” 

“AA'e  have  too  often,”  to  again  quote  Mr. 
Carrington,  “been  jirone  to  think  of  Chicago 
as  jirecminently  the  embodiment  of  our  so- 
called  national  sjiirit  of  commercialism,  of 
restless  and  unmitigated  materialism,  of  the 
essence  of  modernism  and  civic  selfishness, 
indifferent  to  all  but  the  great  god  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  bunk.  But  we  doff  our  hat  to  the 
sjilendid  eiiterjirise,  the  fine,  uncontami¬ 
nated  idealism  that  is  exjiressed  in  the 
Tribune's  attitude,”  which  is  ably  set  forth 
iu  its  comment  on  the  winning  ilesign  as 
folhjws; 

“Mr.  Howells  has  given  the  Tribune  all 
that  its  heart  was  set  ujk)!!.  He  has  given 
it  beauty  ami  jjower.  He  has  given  us 
beautjq  but  not  mere  loveliness.  He  has 
given  us  majesty  without  unmeaning  jjorap. 


Courtesy  of  Arckileciure 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  BUILDING 

FIRST  PRIZE  DESIGN - $100,000  COMPETITION 

BY 

JOHN  MKAD  HOWELLS,  Architect 
RAYMOND  M.  HOOD,  Associate 
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He  has  done  sonietliiug  tliat  will  lift  our  new 
home  out  of  the  category  of  conimcrcial 
profit-makers  and  will  make  it  an  ornament 
and  an  iTisj)iration  to  the  city  we  love.  It 
is  illuminating  to  read  the  earnest  words 
with  which  he  eoui)les  his  architectural  ideal 
with  the  Tribune's  journalistic  ideal  of 
battle  ami  of  service.” 


It  is  interesting  to  know,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  IVIr.  Howells  has  been  recently 
a])i)ointed  by  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover 
as  consulting  architect  to  take  charge  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  University  of  Ilrus- 
sels.  His  work  has  been  for  many  years 
notable  for  its  tine  taste  and  ijidividual 
distinction. 


GEORGE  LUKS 

BY  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 


The  EATHER  of  Ceorge  Luks  told  him 
the  other  day,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
mail  with  his  chihl,  that  he  belonged  to  a 
“late  ripe”  family,  that  he  had  not  yet 
reached  his  high-water  mark,  that  jirobably 
he  would  reach  it  when  he  was  about  seventy, 
or  jierhaps  a  little  older.  This  agrees  with 
the  testimony  of  his  work.  He  continually 
is  working,  and  continually  passing  into 
new  phases  or  new  regions  or  new  forms  of 
expression;  not  so  much  ailding  experience 
to  experience  and  thus  deepening  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  life,  as  supjilenienting  one  mlventure 
with  another,  keeping  his  mind  lively  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  its  investigation. 

The  pictures  he  paints  today  show  the 
ebullience  and  directness  of  a  young  mind. 
Nothing  about  them  is  fixed  or  strained  or 
wearied.  Yet  their  essential  likeness  lies 
in  a  quality  to  be  found  only  in  a  mind  that 
has  been  young  a  long  time;  a  quality  of 
sustained  taste,  of  jireferences  at  once 
flexible  and  stable,  of  thouglit  for  a  future 
beyond  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
color,  for  examjile,  may  be  as  radiant  as 
you  plea.se,  Imt  you  wull  find  its  radiance 
always  lightly  veiled,  always  makirig  its 
force  and  l)rightness  felt  as  existing  in  full 
intensity  beneath  the  veil.  And  you  will 
find  that  his  i)igment,  however  brutally  it 
is  thrust  upon  the  canvas,  however  casual 
the  stroke,  is  there  to  last  more  years  than 
even  a  Luks  may  count  upon.  The  i)icture 
of  a  boy  with  an  a])i)le — I  forget  the  exact 
title — is  an  example  of  the  way  his  jiainting 
ripens.  It  wuis  tart  and  raw  when  it  was 
shown  soon  after  it  had  left  his  ea.sel.  The 
whites  were  chalk;  the  reds  were  like  those 
a  bridge  painter  puts  on  his  iron  girders 
before  he  lets  any  other  color  touch  them. 


It  looked  l>old  and  crude.  A  year  or  so  ago 
it  was  shown  again.  .4  number  of  years 
had  passed,  enough  of  them  to  have  ruined 
a  i)ainting  of  weak  constitution,  and  every 
year  had  added  its  testimony  to  the  artist’s 
technical  integrity.  The  whites  were  like 
.\ldcrney  cream,  the  I’cds  were  those  that 
burn  in  Elemish  gardens,  and  the  values 
came  together  in  a  l)eautiful  tonality  that 
hail  grown  from  within  like  the  polish  that 
comes  on  old  wood  with  rubbing. 

There  are  other  canvasses,  it  is  true,  about 
which  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure — difficult,  that 
is,  for  the  mere  critic;  the  artist  himself 
entertains  no  shadow  of  doubt.  There  is, 
for  example,  his  most  exciuisite  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  feminine  beauty,  “The  White 
Macaw,”  a  girl’s  head  dimly  pale  under  a 
large  hat,  a  white  kerchief  lying  softly 
about  a  cream  white  throat,  arms  of  moon¬ 
light  pallor.  It  was  thinly  i)ainted,  light 
over  dark,  a  year  or  so  ago.  ami  it  may 
behave  as  other  things  have  behaved  when 
the  physical  qualities  of  pigment  have  been 
defiefl.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  fun  in 
living  a  long  time  that  one  will  find  out  how 
such  experiments  succeed. 

Occasionally  Luks  reaches  back  to  Rubens 
and  De  Vos,  picks  uj)  one  of  the  subjects  in 
which  for  their  time  they  excelled,  and  shows 
them  in  their  separate  stars  how  they  would 
have  handled  it  today.  The  baby,  “Mike 
AIcTeague,”  is  a  De  Vos  baby.  There  is 
one  not  mil  ike  him  in  the  Staedel  Museum 
at  Frankfort;  the  same  round  head  in  a 
close  cap;  the  same  firm,  healthy  contours, 
intelligent  eyes,  brilliant  flesh  and  blood. 
But  the  McTeagne  is  bathed  in  light;  the 
features  are  molded  with  the  questioning 
touch  that  Luks  reserves  for  his  babies. 


THE  KNITTERS  (HIGH  RRIDGE  PARK) 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  GUIDES  IN  A  STORM,  LAKE  ROSSINGNOL 
Courtesy  Kraushaar  Art  Galleries 
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THE  WHITE  MACAW  GEORGE  LUKS 

Courtesy  Kraushaar  Art  Galleries 


giving  tlioni  a  chanco  to  devolojj  this  way  or 
that — far  1)0  it  from  him  to  assume  to  1)0 
arbiter  of  their  little  destinies. 

In  the  matter  of  snhjeets  there  is  much 
teniiJtation  to  heeoine  ennmerative.  The 
names  are  enough  as  in  Amy  Lowell’s 
poetry.  “The  Spielers,”  “The  New  York 
Cabby,”  “The  Bread  Woman,”  “Czecho- 
slovae  Mary,”  “Little  Milliner,”  “The 
Pawnbroker’s  Daughter,”  “'I'he  Pet  Goose,” 
“The  Chieftain,”  “Knitters  in  the  Park.” 
If  you  have  seen  even  one  picture  by  Luks, 
such  titles  tell  yon  a  great  deal.  They  tell 
yon,  for  one  thing,  how  he  would  detest  to 
paint  a  President  in  broadcloth  or  a  lady 


in  velvet  with  a  train.  Not  even  the  te.xtnre 
of  the  velvet  would  comfort  him.  He  likes 
splendor  but  likes  it  in  its  Bohemian  a.spect. 
A  Czechoslovac  chieftain  cannot  have  too 
much  of  it  to  please  him. 

He  likes  nature  where  it  is  most  natural, 
not  in  green,  becattled  pastures  but  on  the 
coast  of  Alaine  where  gaunt  rocks  challenge 
the  powerful  surf,  or  in  mid-ocean,  or  with 
Nova  Scotia  guiiles  in  a  storm.  He  catches 
the  rhythm  of  waves;  he  sees  figures  as 
incidents  in  a  setting  that  dwarfs  them. 

Whether  he  ])aints  with  watercolor  or  oil 
or  draws  in  pencil,  lie  makes  his  medium  his 
tool  and  refuses  to  be  ruled  by  it,  and  he 
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MIKE  McTEAGUE  GE0R(;E  LUKS 

Courtesy  Kraushaar  Art  Galleries 


imitates  no  one.  Tlie  rock  upon  which  lie 
declines  to  founder  is  that  of  definition.  He 
dots  no  i’s  and  underlines  no  feature.  In 
faces  only  the  eyes  detain  him.  And  this 
is  the  defect  of  his  quality.  His  brush 
gliding  scornfully  over  the  nonessential 
does  miss  now  and  then  the  quintessential. 
There  are  faces  that  are  masks  and  bodies 
that  are  rag  dolls  in  his  sum  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  His  public  note  that  he  has  missed 
a  trick  and  wait  for  the  next  play  with 
confidence. 

No  one  has  seen  him  in  his  role  of  mural 
decorator,  but  on  the  wall  of  his  busy  studio 
is  a  sketch  for  a  mural  decoration  that  says 


something  no  one  else  has  said  about  a  city. 
He  has  made  the  cathedral,  the  river,  the 
bridges,  the  high  buildings  and  low  build¬ 
ings,  the  trees  and  background  hills  into  an 
organism  every  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
other  parts  helpfully,  so  that  the  landsca])c  is 
handsomer  for  the  contrast  of  the  buildings 
and  the  buildings  seem  an  outgrowth  of  the 
landscape.  He  has  made  the  laiiflscape 
appear  the  everlasting  element  in  the  scene, 
and  the  buildings,  in  spite  of  their  deep  and 
intimate  connection  with  it,  the  element  that 
changes  and  disintegrates.  One  almost 
could  say  that  the  buildings  peo[)led  the 
landscape  as  a  warlike  mountain  race  might 
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IN  THE  CORNER  GEORGE  LUKS 

Courtesy  Kraiishaar  Art  Galleries 


bivouac  in  the  countrj^  from  which  it  sprang, 
swarming  to  the  night's  repose. 

This  power  to  suggest  tliat  life  is  a  contin¬ 
uous  flowing  from  one  manifestation  to 
another  is  not  peculiar  to  tliis  artist,  but  few 
have  shown  it  so  consistently.  When  he 
undertook  a  war  painting  tlie  first  thing  he 
made  it  say  was  that  war  passes,  that  no 
episode  of  war  lasts  more  than  a  day,  that  no 
military  spectacle  lasts  more  than  a  moment. 
He  painted  the  P'rench  “Blue  Devils” 
swinging  up  P'ifth  Avenue  between  the  gay 
and  brilliant  crowds  celebrating  our  en¬ 
trance  into  the  World  War.  It  is  a  picture 
to  outlast  the  pompous  ceremonial  canvases 


brought  into  being  but  not  into  life  l)y  the 
mammoth  struggle.  It  flashes  with  mo¬ 
mentary  gleams;  sharp  sunlight  illumines  the 
flags;  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  from  every 
building.  The  war  as  we  sa^v  it  in  the  first 
personal  reaction,  our  pulses  tumultuous  with 
the  emotional  recognition  that  at  last  it  was 
our  war.  Everything  moving  and  passing. 

With  the  same  swift  touch  upon  the  life 
of  the  city  he  has  painted  and  still  paints  the 
beggars  and  boxers  and  dancers  and  actors 
who  engage  the  momentary  attention  of  the 
public,  an  ephemeral  crow'd  fixed  for  the 
future  by  a  singularly  durable  method,  given 
a  physical  and,  we  fairly  may  assume,  a 
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psychological  immortality.  "The  Old 
Duchess” — just  now  she  is  out  of  date;  as  a 
j)crsouage  she  hardly  iutcrests  us  as  we  pass 
with  averted  gaze  the  shameful  region  of  the 
picturesciue.  liut  she  will  come  hack  as 
Pickwick  has  come  hack  and  d'ouy  AVeller 
and  the  Marchioness,  d'he  Cahhy  will  come 


hack  aud  the  Spielers  and  all  the  people  who 
made  the  low  life  of  New  York  joyous  for  a 
j)aiuter.  We  then  shall  he  aware  that  Luks 
aloiu'  has  j)aused  to  heiid  his  twinkling  glance 
upon  them,  that  except  for  him  they  would 
have  left  iio  visible  mark  to  show  the  future 
how  heautiful  they  were.^ 


ART  AND  INDUSTRY— AN  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

SURVEY^ 


CH.VH1>ES  R.  RICHARDS  of  Cooper 
Ciiion,  New  York,  has  for  the  past  two 
years  heen  conducting  an  industrial  art  sur¬ 
vey  umler  the  ausj)ices  of  the  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Dei)artment  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  object  of  which  was  "to 
ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  situa¬ 
tion  existing  in  American  art  industries  as 
to  standards  of  design  and  the  conditions 
that  at  present  operate  to  limit  these  stand¬ 
ards.  The  rei)ort,  lately  issued,  is  a  volume 
of  oOO  pages — a  document  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  imi)ort.  This  survey  was  an 
essentially  coo})erative  enterj)rise  involving 
the  assistance  of  eighty-eight  individuals 
who  served  on  trade  aud  school  committees 
as  well  as  many  (dliers  j)romincnt  in  the  art 
industries,  and  it  re])rcsents  a  study  of  .510 
j)ro<lucing  establishments  located  in  55 
different  cities  as  well  as  of  55  schools  giving 
instiniction  in  industrial  art.  Aiming  to 
inij)rove  American  methods  of  training  de¬ 
signers,  it  was  deemed  necessary'  to  include  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  a])j)lied  design  in 
certain  countries  of  Europe.  For  this  i)ur- 
j)ose  a  re])resentative  was  sent  to  Europe  in 
the  sjjring  of  1!)‘'20  to  inspect  and  stud.v  the 
schools  of  applied  design  in  France,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  England.  The  development  of  the 
reports  of  the  schools  in  England  and  fTance 
was  greatly  assi.sted  h;/  eminent  educational 
authorities  in  those  countries.  In  regard  to 
industrial  art  education  in  Germany  the 
survey'  has  heen  able  to  make  tise  of  a  modi¬ 


fication  of  the  report  j>repared  in  1912  by 
Dr.  James  P.  Haney'  for  submission  to  the 
Hoard  of  Education  of  New  York  City', 
ddie  pre-war  situation  in  regard  to  ajjplied  art 
instruction  in  Austria-Hungary  has  been 
described  by'  Prof.  Gy'ula  Mihalik,  until 
recently  director  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Budapest. 

The  first  j)art  of  the  report  is  made  up  of 
what  is  called  Trade  Studies — costume-mak¬ 
ing,  textiles — printerl  silks,  printed  cottons 
and  cretonnes,  woven  pattern  silks,  tapestry', 
l)ile  falu’ics,  carpets  and  rugs,  embroideries 
and  laces,  woolens,  fine  jewelry,  medium 
and  low  grade  jewelry',  silverware,  high  grade 
furniture,  medium  grade  furniture,  lighting 
fixtures,  ornamental  buiklers’  hardware,  wall 
paper,  ceramics  and  printing.  In  each  case 
somewhat  the  same  order  is  followed — an 
explanation  of  the  industry',  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  design  used  iu  industry',  where 
designs  are  obtained,  how  new  designs  are 
definefl,  the  work  of  designers,  training  of 
designers,  remuneration  and  demand,  and 
finally  training  recommended  by  established 
representatives  and  by'  designers,  museum 
collections  bearing  upon  the  trade  and  a 
general  summary'  of  the  conditions. 

To  the  general  reader  this  opens  an  un¬ 
known  world  and  one  full  of  interest  and  ev'en 
romance;  to  the  y'outh  of  the  country  seeking 
])lacement  and  a  share  in  the  world’s  work 
it  opens  new  doors  of  opportunity'.  Each 
indiKstry'  is  a  problem  in  itself  surrounded  by 
different  conditions  and  presenting  varied 


^  Anotable  exhibition  of  Mr.  George  Luks'  paintings  was  held  at  the  C.  W.  Kraushaar  Galleries, 
in  New  York,  during  the  month  of  January. 

'“Art  and  Industry,”  by  Charles  R.  Richards.  Five  hundred  pages  of  text;  bound  in  boards. 
Regular  edition  distributed  through  die  MacMillan  Company',  Publishers,  New'  York.  Price,  $2.00. 
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requirements.  It  was  the  A\'orld  War  whieh 
strikingly  brought  out  our  dependence  upon 
European  taste  and  it  was  during  tlie  latter 
part  of  that  period  that  our  poverty  in 
American  trained  designers  became  ai)par- 
ent.  Curiously  enough  as  a  nation  we  have 
been  disinclined  to  invite  to  our  shores 
skilled  w'orkmen  from  whom  our  American 
born  w'orkmcn  might  have  learned,  but  have 
preferred  to  import  the  manufactured 
articles  imposing  a  high  tariff,  and  hence 
have  not  become  earlier  producers.  Strides 
have  been  made,  however,  as  the  Richards 
report  shows,  in  recent  years,  and  it  woidd 
be  well  if  great  heed  could  be  given  to  the 
recommendations  which  the  report  makes  in 
its  summary  or  conclusions.  “One  matter  is 
clear”  to  quote  the  report  directly.  “If  xve 
are  to  attain  fullness  and  maturity  in  our 
national  life  we  vnist  inevitably  reach  the  point 
of  expressing  ourselves  artistically  as  well  as 
materially,  for  no  natioyi  can  attain  full  spirit¬ 
ual  and  intellectual  developmeid  rndil  it  com¬ 
prehends  in  its  own  life  all  the  powers  of 
expression  needed  to  satisfy  its  aspirations  and 
desires.” 

It  is  plainly  pointed  out  that  on  the 
economic  side  we  have  obviously  the  strong¬ 
est  reasons  for  endeavor  in  this  field,  for  at 
present  we  pay  a  heavy  toll  to  Europe  for 
art  products  and  designs  when  the  highest 
artistic  standards  will  bring  us  a  world 
market.  This  is  the  age  of  the  machine,  and 
it  is  truly  said  that  “whether  we  borrow  or 
whether  we  create,  the  art  that  will  minister 
to  American  needs  will  be  the  art  of  the 
machine,  for  only  through  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  machine  can  the  needs  of 
modern  democracy  be  met.” 

Under  the  heading  “Education  of  Public 
Taste”  the  following  are  mentioned  as 
factors  which  are  materially  aiding  develop¬ 
ment:  instruction  in  drawing,  color  and 
design  and  art  appreciation  in  the  public 
schools,  education  through  civic  develop¬ 
ment  and  public  monuments  both  architec- 
tnral  and  sculptural,  exhibitions  of  fine  and 
applied  art,  museums,  department  stores 
and  shops,  women’s  clubs,  and  most  potent, 
illustrated  art  magazines  and  magazines 
devoted  to  women’s  interests,  particularly 
our  graphic  advertisements.  The  records  of 
the  survey  show  that  our  designers  and 
manufacturers  do  not  use  the  art  museums 
to  any  large  extent.  They  have  not  ac¬ 


quired  the  museum  habit,  partly^  Ix'cause  tlie 
museums  as  a  rule  have  not  taken  active 
measures  to  reacli  and  serve  the  designers, 
nor  have  museum  collections  until  lately 
l)een  developed  properly  along  tliese  lines. 
The  autlior  of  the  report  declares  that  tlie 
museum  of  tomorrow  w  ill  not  be  content  with 
preserving  and  presenting  w'hat  is  finest  in 
the  art  of  the  past  but  will  concern  itself 
with  the  fine  tilings  of  the  day  giving  them 
jilace,  if  only  a  temporary  one,  wdth  those  of 
jirevious  generations.  He  insists  that  far 
more  frequent  exhibitions  of  our  industrial 
art  products  are  needed  in  order  that  the 
jmblic  may  learn  more  about  them  and  the 
designer  and  manufacturer  gain  stimulus  and 
suggestion.  Rut  he  adds  that,  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  material  admitted  to  such 
exhibitions  should  be  selected  by  persons 
of  recognized  artistic  taste,  and  it  should  be 
exhibited  under  conditions  that  will  attract 
most  attention  to  its  aesthetic  quality.  Tlic 
arts  and  crafts  movement,  he  sa,vs,  needs  to 
be  nurtured  and  encouraged  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  has  had  such  distinguished 
advocates  as  Ruskin,  Morris  and  others.  It 
should,  he  insists,  become  a  vital  element  in 
our  artistic  evolution,  its  creations  playing 
the  role  of  “the  poetry  of  industrial  art.” 
But,  he  wisely^  adds,  it  should  lie  encouraged 
only  on  the  condition  that  it  produces  art 
and  not  merely'  craftwork. 

The  education  of  the  retail  salesman  deal¬ 
ing  with  artistic  goods  is  pointed  out  as  a 
possible  potent  factor  in  the  development  in 
public  taste.  A  statement  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  English  Design  and  Industries 
Association,  supporting  this  contention,  is 
c^uoted  as  follows:  “Given  an  educated  and 
specially  trained  race  of  distributors  they' 
would  leaven  the  wdiole  lump,  w  orking  back¬ 
ward  on  the  producer  and  forw'ard  on  the 
public.” 

Mr.  Richards  say's  that  but  a  small  fraction 
of  American  manufacturers  today'  recognize 
the  fact  that  artistry'  in  their  products  is  a 
commercial  asset.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  concerned  little  with  the  effort  to  make 
really  fine  things.  Although  a  large  major¬ 
ity  employ  designers,  marketable  quality 
seems  to  be  the  end  desired  rather  than  the 
production  of  things  more  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful.  To  merely  meet  the  jjublic’s  demand 
satisfies  the  ambition  of  almost  all.  The 
larger  opportunity'  of  leading  public  taste 
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seems  little  realized.  Quantity  j>roductioa 
inevitably  makes  towaixl  stamlardization  of 
form  and  limitation  in  variety.  The  main 
problem  is  to  raise  the  artistic  standard  of 
the  great  middle  field.  Standards  in  this 
field  must  be  carried  forward  by  the  few 
that  cater  to  the  best  in  consuming  taste. 
Erance  is  awake  to  the  need  and  is  planning 
a  great  and  international  exhibition  of 
modern  decorative  and  industrial  arts  to  be 
held  in  Paris  in  1924.  Switzerland  and 
England  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  in 
schools  and  exhibitions  are  doing  what  they 
can  toward  the  development  of  better  de¬ 
signs  for  the  common  grades  of  manufactured 
I)roducts. 

'I'here  is  need  in  this  country  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  that  will  protect  designs 
from  being  copied  or  stolen.  German  de¬ 
signers  are  awake  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  our  standard  manufactures  and 
are  determined  to  have  a  share  in  them.  We 
must  have  better  designers.  Our  manu¬ 
facturers  in  certain  industries  at  present  go 
to  Erance  and  other  countries  for  their  best 
designs.  A  certain  jjroportion  of  designs 
used  in  American  industries  is  obtained  by 
j)urchase  in  Em-ojje;  another  portion  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  coj)ying  European  examples;  the 
remainder  are  developed  by  designers  in  this 
country  and  come  through  tlrree  cluumels: 
staff  designers,  commercial  design  studios 
and  free  lance  designers.  The  staff  designer 
is  usually  a  person  who  has  developed 
through  practical  expedience  in  the  business 
and  who  has  rarely  received  training  in  an 
art  .school.  These  men,  Air.  Richards  says, 
are  true  jjroducts  of  the  country’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  evolve  in  much  the  same  way  as 
leaders  in  finance  or  business  or  engineering. 
They  are  more  or  less  independent  of  schools 
and  find  their  i)lace  through  inherent 
strength  and  talent.  Ui)on  the  quality  and 
number  of  such  persons  that  our  civilization 
can  develoj)  and  sui)i)ort  depends  to  a  large 
extent  the  future  of  American  industrial  art. 

W  e  are  told  that  the  commercial  studio  of 
design  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
craft  workshop  of  the  guild  period  of  indus¬ 
try.  The  head  of  such  a  studio  is  both  a 
master  craftsman  and  a  master  merchant. 
His  raw  material  consists  of  ideas  which 
through  skill  and  knowledge  are  transformed 
and  materialized  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  modern  production.  Such  studios  under 


favorable  conditions  coidd  become  very  im¬ 
portant  training  schools  for  the  development 
of  young  talent,  but  to  accomplish  this  end 
leadership  of  high  intelligence,  artistic 
ability,  and  practical  knowledge  is  needed  as 
well  as  far-seeing  and  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

A  large  portion  of  the  designs  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  industries,  notably  in  some  of  the 
liranches  of  the  textile  trade,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wall  paper,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  commercial  artists  jjroducing  adver¬ 
tising  matter,  are  furnished  by  free  lance 
designers,  mostly  young  persons  who  have 
had  various  degrees  of  art  school  training 
and  possess  a  large  amount  of  real  and  latent 
artistic  ability'.  As  a  sy'stem  of  production 
and  sui)ply,  however.  Air.  Richards  sa.vs, 
this  large  dependence  upoii  free-lance  artists 
is  not  one  that  makes  for  advancing  stand¬ 
ards,  and  characterizes  the  system  as  ex¬ 
tremely  wasteful  of  artistic  talent.  The 
problem  of  the  designer  is  paramount.  Ui)on 
his  talent  and  capacity  we  must  largely' 
depenrl  for  the  realization  of  beauty  in  our 
art  products,  but  at  the  present  time  only  a 
minority  of  designers  in  the  art  industries 
have  been  especially  trained.  The  European 
art  school  is  cited  as  sujjcrior  with  a  better 
sy'stem  of  selection  of  student  material,  su¬ 
pervision  and  inspection  of  classes  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  authority,  better  cjuality  of  ijistructors 
as  regards  cidture  and  training  and  frequency' 
of  small  classes.  In  America  we  have  but 
one  notable  case  of  a  school  of  applied  art 
under  state  administration.  Air.  Richards 
questions  whether  we  need  more  schools  in 
this  field  at  present.  That  we  need  schools 
that  function  better,  he  says,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
now  have  more  than  sufficient.  This  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  surjjrise. 

Development  of  textile  school  training  for 
designers  of  woven  pattern  textiles  is,  how¬ 
ever,  indicated  as  a  need  of  the  near  future. 
In  other  fields  the  advance  of  standards 
depends  on  develojjing  a  higher  order  of 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  and 
upon  the  readiness  of  manufacturers  to  in¬ 
vest  their  products  with  finer  artistry  rather 
than  upon  new  school  provisions.  Air. 
Richards  advocates  a  modification  of  the 
training  now  given  in  many  of  our  schools 
in  the  direction  of  more  specific  instruction 
and  with  greater  reference  to  commercial  re- 
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(luireinents  whicli  will  enaUle  graduates  to 
enter  upon  practical  work.  The  plan  he 
recommends  is  a  system  of  apj^lied  art 
schools  consisting  of  “a  u umber  of  general 
schools  where  a  sound  basis  of  culture  and 
skill  may  be  developed  that  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  any  field  of  j)ractical  design, 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  special  schools 
or  classes  that  will  allow  students  to  advance 
further  in  the  particular  rccpiircments  of 
certain  art  industries.  For  the  support  of 
the  first  type  of  school,  state,  city  and  private 
funds  and  private  initiative  may  be  relied 
upon.  For  the  latter,  it  would  seem  aj)par- 
ent  that  financial  cooperation  on  the  j)art 
of  manufacturers  is  needed.”  To  bring 
about  such  cooperation  on  a  systematic 
basis,  trade  relations  with  the  whole  field  of 
art  education  needs  to  be  developed  and 
organized. 

Mr.  Richards  heartily  recommends  co¬ 
ordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  several 
forces  already  at  w'ork  in  the  field.  He 
suggests  that  an  organization  j)attcrned  on 
lines  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art  or  the 
Design  in  Industries  Association  would  be 
of  much  value.  He  emj)hasizes  the  need  of 
a  higher  cjuality  of  youth  in  our  schools  and 
urges  that  some  jjromise  or  indication  of 
special  ability  should  be  exacted  from  those 
admitted.  We  need  higher  material  re¬ 
wards  for  designers  and  a  more  recognized 
and  dignified  status — such  a  status  as  the 
designer  has  in  Europe.  The  architects  are 
today,  Mr.  Richards  affirms,  the  best  edu¬ 
cated  and  most  broadly  cultivated  of  workers 
in  the  field  of  applied  design,  because  they 
have  had  an  extended  training,  involving  a 
broad  cultural  scope,  and  they  represent  a 
group  in  wEich  social  and  intellectual  selec¬ 
tion  has  played  a  considerable  part.  For 
the  elevation  of  our  art  teaching  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  urges  the  need  of  a  better  ciualified 
instructing  staff — men  and  women  not  only 
talented  and  earnest,  but  experienced  and 
cultured. 

He  deplores  the  short  cut  which  our 
American  youth  is  ahvays  seeking  and  show's 
it  to  be  the  bane  of  real  accomplishment  on 
the  long  road  of  art.  The  most  important 
office  of  the  schools  of  art,  he  finds,  is  in 
nurturing  individuals  wdio  are  exceptionally 
gifted  and  who  can  thus,  properly  trained, 
carry  their  achievements  to  higher  levels. 


The  common  criticism  of  art  schools  by 
manufacturers  is  that  they  are  not  practical 
— a  criticism  partly  just  but  also  j)artly 
unjust — a  reproach  wdiich  might  w'cll  be 
removed  by  closer  relation  on  the  j)art  of  the 
schools  to  the  industries  and  vice  versa. 
The  industries  must  admit  young  persons 
from  tlie  art  school  into  their  ranks  and 
assume  responsibility  for  guiding  thejii  and 
further  devcloi)ing  them.  The  bridge  to 
connect  the  schools  and  the  industries  must 
be  Iniilt  out  from  both  sides.  Finally  “our 
people  viust  be  edueaied  to  the  belief  that  the 
development  of  our  industrial  arts  is  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  an  economic  achievement  ueccssarij 
for  the  coutdry's  groivth,  that  a  fine  quality  of 
art  in  American  life  cotistitutes  for  us  a 
national  need."  And  so  after  carefully' 
reviewing  j)resent  conditions  this  report 
leaves  one  with  a  vision — a  splendid  com¬ 
bination  of  the  j)ractical  and  the  ideal. 


The  Brookly'ii  Society  of  Etchers  held  its 
Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  in  the  Brooklyn 
Aluscum  from  December  20  to  Jaiiuar.y  28. 
The  exhibition  comj)riscd  222  exhibits, 
including  many  by  non-members.  Print 
makers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
were  represented,  among  whom  nia.v  be 
mentioned  John  Taydor  Arms,  ])resideut 
of  the  society';  Clifford  Aflams,  William 
Auerbach-Levy',  Frank  AV.  Benson,  Sears 
Gallagher,  Anne  Goldthw'aite,  Ernest  Has¬ 
kell,  Arthur  William  Heintzelman,  E. 
Hesketh  Hubbard,  Alfred  Hutty',  Trcjy 
Kinney',  Ralph  M.  Pearson,  Joseph  Pennell, 
Ernest  D.  Roth,  and  George  C.  Wales. 


Mrs.  Alvoni  R.  Allen,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Art  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  AYonien’s  Clubs,  has 
purchased  a  painting  by'  Miss  Felicie  AValdo 
Howell  entitled  “At  Anchor,”  which  she 
will  present  to  the  club  in  New  Jersey  which 
shows  at  the  close  of  the  currejit  y'ear  the 
best  record  for  constructive  art  work. 
The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Federatioii  in  Atlantic 
City',  May  2.  The  judges  are  to  be  Mrs. 
Glady's  Brannigan,  secT'etai'y  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Painters  and  Scul])- 
tors,  and  Mrs.  Christina  Morton,  former 
president.  The  rejjorts  will  be  sent  in  on 
April  15. 
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THE  FONTAINEBLEAU  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE 

ARTS 


IN  THE  Palace  of  Eoiitaiiiebleau,  after 
months  of  careful  plaimiiig  and  mature 
consideration,  there  opened  about  two  years 
ago,  a  summer  Conservatoi\y  of  Music  for 
American  students,  known  in  France  as 
the  Conservatoire  America  in  and  in  America 
as  the  Fontainel)leau  School  of  Music. 
This  school  was  an  outgrowth,  or  aftermath, 
as  it  were,  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch’s 
Bandmasters’  School  at  Chaumont,  and 
the  reason  for  its  installation  in  the  historic 
Palace  of  the  Kings  of  P’rance  lay  largely 
in  the  fact  that  M.  Maurice  Fragnaud, 
Sons-Prefet  or  Governor  of  Fontainebleau, 
a  lover  of  music,  took  an  interest  in  it  and 
sjionsored  it  from  the  first.  Owing  also 
to  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Ministry  of 
Fine  Arts,  it  was  al)le  to  include  in  its  faculty 
some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  such  as  Widor  for  the  organ, 
Phillip  for  the  j)iano,  Capet  for  the  violin, 
Vidal  and  Nadia  Boulanger  for  comjiosition. 

The  success  of  the  school  was  undoubted 
from  the  start.  Nearly  a  hundred  pupils 
each  year  rea])ed  the  Ijenetits  of  its  teaching, 
not  oiJy  in  improved  technique  but  above 
all  in  a  widened  musical  horizon,  for  the 
most  noted  conij)osers  came  to  give  con¬ 


certs  of  their  own  works  and  the  greatest 
instrumentalists  played  intimate  programs 
for  the  sUidents  only.  They,  too,  had  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  jialace  and  the 
vast  forest  in  which  to  wander  and  to  dream, 
and  Paris,  with  all  its  inspiration,  was  but  a 
short  hour  away. 

P’rom  the  very  beginning  it  was  planned 
to  extend  this  music  school  to  include 
tlepartments  of  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  thus  make  of  it  a  veritable 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  environment  of 
the  palace  clearly  indicating  it  as  an  ideal 
spot  for  the  foundation  of  such  a  school. 
There  had  been  h)rnied,  soon  after  the 
armistice,  as  part  of  the  Army  Educational 
System,  an  Art  Training  Center  at  Bellevue 
near  Paris,  of  which  the  late  I^loyd  Warren 
was  director.  This  school,  even  in  its 
short  life,  left  an  inrlelible  impress  upon  its 
students  and  upon  its  faculty,  all  of  whom 
united  in  saying  at  its  close:  “What  a  pity 
that  some  similar  institution  could  not  be 
founded  upon  a  more  permanent  basis!” 

Now,  through  the  generous  aid  of  the 
P'rench  Government,  this  will  be  made 
possible,  aiifl  another  wing  of  the  Palace 
of  Fontainebleau  will  be  transformed  into 
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ateliers  for  American  architects  and  i)ainters, 
advanced  students  who  can  profit  hy  three 
months’  intensive  study  of  tlie  tradition 
and  cultiwe  of  an  older  civilization.  For 
we  all  agree  that  the  stiulent  can  now  find 
at  home,  in  America,  all  the  necessary 


facilities  for  the  study  of  tlic  techniciue  of 
his  art,  our  art  schools  heiug  second  to  none 
in  their  efficiency. 

But  the  Fontainchlcau  School  of  Fine 
Arts  will  aim  more  {larticularly  to  awaken 
the  intelligence  of  its  students  to  the  more 
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serious  problems  of  their  art  and  stimulate 
their  interest  in  the  relation  of  the  various 
plastie  arts  to  each  other.  This  will  be 
done  l)y  travel;  by  lectures  which  the 
entire  student  body  will  attend;  by  frequent 
study  trips  with  competent  guides,  often 


the  directors  of  the  museums  themselves, 
to  public  and  jirivate  collections,  and  by 
visits  to  the  studios  of  great  artists. 

This  was  the  method  adopted  at  Bellevue, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  students  was  far- 
reaching  and  significant.  In  the  case  of 
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llio  Fontainebleau  Sc-hool,  tlie  possibility 
for  such  study  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  ateliers  are  in  the  palace; 
itself — that  vast  storehouse  of  artistic 
riches,  containing,  as  it  does,  decorated 
rooms  of  all  periods  from  the  time  of  Francis 
I  to  the  First  Empire,  with  their  tapestries, 
furniture,  decorations,  hangings,  i)ictures, 
complete,  that  have  served  as  models  and 
'  as  inspiration  to  artists  for  centuries. 

The  students,  though  lodged  by  the  care 
of  the  municipality  in  the  town,  all  take 
their  meals  in  a  refectory  in  the  palace 
itself,  seated  at  tables  for  six  or  eight.  A 
big  motor-bus  has  been  secured  for  their 
excursions  to  neighboring  chateaux  like 
Vaux-le-Vicomte,  Coiu’ances  and  Fleury 
and  to  the  venerable  churches  and  pic¬ 
turesque  villages  that  are  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  the  He  de  France. 

AVhat  more  profitable  summer  could  be 
devised  for  the  art  student.^  Instead  of 
wandering  aimlessly  about  and  depending 
for  information  upon  his  Baedeker,  he  will 
lose  no  time  in  filling  his  mind  with  ideas 
that  will  be  of  use  to  him  all  his  life.  Already 
a  large  number  of  our  most  important  schools 
and  ateliers,  through  their  directors,  have 
expressed  their  interest  in  this  scheme  and 
have  promised  their  cooperation  by  trying 
to  send  their  best  pupils,  so  that  the  student 
body  promises  to  be  a  strong  one  and  ad¬ 
vanced  enough  to  profit  by  the  exceptional 
advantages  offered  by  the  school. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Fontainebleau 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  been  entrusted 
to  M.  Laloux,  the  famous  'patron  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  who  has 
formed  the  talent  of  some  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  architects.  M.  Carlu, 
who  was  at  Bellexme  and  has  also  criticised 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  is 
to  be  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  while  the  Department  of  Painting 
will  be  directed  by  M.  Gorguet,  a  man  of 
wide  experience  who  has  designed  cartoons 
for  the  Gobelins  tapestries  and  painted 
decorations  in  public  buildings.  A  number 
of  other  well-knowm  men  will  be  attached 
to  the  school  as  special  instructors  and 
lectm-ers:  licjeune  for  decorative  sculpture, 
Baudouin  for  fresco  painting,  and  so  on. 

The  American  Committee  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  recruiting  of  students.  Its 
direction  has  been  placed  by  the  French 


authorities  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whitney 
Warren  for  the  Department  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  care  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design, 
12(i  East  75th  Street,  New  York;  and  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto  for  the  Department  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  care  Tlie  Mural 
Painters,  215  West  57th  Street;  while  its 
Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  six  of  our  leading  art  organizations: 
The  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
National  Scid[)ture  Society,  the  Mural 
Painters,  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Archi¬ 
tects,  the  Architectural  Ix'ague  ami  the 
Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design.  Further 
information  about  the  school  may  be  had 
by  ai)plying  to  the  chairman  of  either  of  the 
two  committees. 


ROMAN  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  an¬ 
nounces  its  competitions  for  Fellowshij)s  in 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  landscape 
architecture,  musical  composition  and  classi¬ 
cal  studies.  The  stipend  of  each  Fellowshij) 
in  the  fine  arts  is  $1,000  a  year  for  three 
years.  In  classical  studies  there  is  a  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  one  year  with  a  stipend  of  $1,000, 
and  a  Fellowship  paying  $1,000  a  year  for 
two  years.  All  Fellows  have  opportunity 
for  travel,  and  Fellows  in  musical  composi¬ 
tion,  from  whom  an  extra  amount  of  travel 
is  required  in  visiting  various  musical 
centers  in  Europe,  receive  an  a' Iowa  nee 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year  for  traveling 
expenses.  In  case  of  all  Fellowships,  resi¬ 
dence  and  studio,  or  study,  are  provided 
free  of  charge  at  the  Academy. 

The  awards  of  the  Fellowships  will  be 
made  after  competitions,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  fine  arts,  are  open  to  unmarried 
men  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
in  classical  studies,  to  unmarried  citizens, 
men  or  women.  It  should  be  particidarly 
noted  that  in  painting  and  sculpture  there 
will  be  no  formal  competitions  involving 
the  execution  of  work  on  prescribed  sub¬ 
jects,  as  heretofore,  but  these  Fellowships 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  artistic  ability  and 
personal  qualifications  of  the  candidates. 
To  this  end,  candidates  are  requested  to 
submit  examples  of  their  work  and  such 
other  evidence  as  may  assist  the  jury  in 
making  a  selection. 

Entries  will  be  received  u'niil  March  1. 


IN  SCHOOL  AN  ETCHING  BY  EILEEN  SOPER 

BEPBOIUTCKO  BY  PEBMISSION  OF  A  C.  AND  H.  \V.  DICKENS 


EILEEN  SOPER 

BY  HOWELL  C.  BROW 
Secretary  Print  Makers  Society  of  California 


IT  IS  almost  an  axiom  that  an  etcher 
must  go  through  years  of  preliminary 
drudgery  before  he  can  gain  control  of  that 
most  difhcnlt  of  mediums,  but  Eileen 
Soper,  a  little  English  girl,  seems  to  have 
been  born  to  jrrove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
However,  once  in  a  while  the  Fates  are  kind 
to  mortals  and  allow  a  genius  to  override 
all  rules. 

Two  years  ago  George  Sojrer,  a  well- 
known  English  etcher,  wrote  us  that  he 
was  sending  to  our  International  Exhibit, 
not  only  his  own  work,  bnt  tliat  of  his 
fourteen-year-old  daughter  as  well.  He 
asked  that  they  be  submitted  to  the  Jury 
of  Admission  to  the  Society  and  that  of  the 
International  Exhibit  also.  We  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  her  prints  and  she  was  at 
once  elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
Print  Makers  and  all  four  proofs  were 
accepted  and  hung.  This  was  the  first 
I)ublic  exhibit  in  which  her  work  had  been 


shown,  and,  encouraged  by  the  reception 
we  had  given  her,  she  sent  that  same  year 
to  the  Royal  Academy  and  had  two  of  the 
same  plates  accepted  and  hung.  The  jury 
of  that  society  knew  nothing  of  her  age  and 
took  her  work  on  its  own  merit. 

From  that  time  on  her  success  has  been 
phenomenal.  Proofs  from  her  plates  are 
much  sought  by  collectors,  and  the  editions 
are  soon  exhausted.  The  subjects  of  her 
etchings  are  always  children — children  at 
play  or  at  rest,  and  they  are  done  with  a 
maturity  of  observation  and  an  economy  of 
means  worthy  an  artist  many  times  her 
age.  Her  draftsmanship  is  impeccable, 
and  she  knows  the  value  of  every  line, 
never  using  two  where  one  will  suffice. 
Her  father  writes  that  she  has  never  had 
any  academic  training  and  that  he  never 
interferes  with  her  work  in  any  way  other 
than  by  criticism.  All  this  success  has  not 
spoiled  her  and  she  remains  the  whole- 
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liearted  child,  interested  in  her  pets  and  the 
life  about  her  as  miieh  as  in  her  plates. 

It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy  in  regard 
to  any  artist,  and  especially  such  a  young 
one,  but  from  time  to  time  it  seems  that  a 
real  genius  is  born  into  this  world  and 
apparently  this  is  one  of  those  occasions. 
If  her  talent  continues  to  develop  as  it  now' 


gives  promise,  w'e  look  forward  to  seeing 
her  name  among  those  of  the  really  great 
etchers  of  the  world. 

This  little  notice  might  be  expanded  to 
many  times  its  size,  but  the  accompanying 
illustration  will  show,  far  better  than  mere 
worfls,  the  unique  quality  of  her  genius.  It 
has  exceptional  merit  and  charm. 


Courtesy  Chicago  Art  Institute 

JOSEPH  PENNELL,  ETCHING 


A  PAINTING  BY 

WAYMAN  ADAMS 


FEDERATION  NEWS 


MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

The  membership  drive  has  been  much 
more  than  a  membership  drive,  for  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  securing  members  we  have  received 
remarkalile  jniblicity  througliout  tiie  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  interest  in  art  has  been  given 
a  permanent  stimulus  in  a  large  number  of 
eomnumities. 

'I'he  tremendous  correspondence  in  con- 
iieetioii  with  the  campaign  has  revealed  a 
great  deal.  It  has  shown  a  crying  need 
for  the  very  things  which  the  Federation 
offers;  it  has  shown  an  enthusiastic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  help  already  received  from 
the  Federation  in  countless  communities; 
it  has  shown  such  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
Federation  on  the  part  of  individuals  that 
they  were  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and 
strength  at  one  of  the  busiest  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  ill 
health,  conflicting  drives  and  numberless 
obligations. 

The  drive  by  January  first  had  increased 
the  membership  of  the  Federation  by  50 
[)er  cent.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing, 
considering  the  small  number  of  committees 
we  were  able  to  get  actively  started  before 
the  holidays.  A  great  many  committees 
will  function  in  January  and  February.  A 
large  committee  has  been  ajipointed  in 
Cleveland,  with  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Vail  as 
chairman. 

AWARDS 

The  awards  have  been  made  in  the  eastern, 
central  and  southern  states  as  follows: 
Eastern:  First,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  painting 
by  Erederick  J.  Waugh,  “Tropic  Surf”; 
Second,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  etclung, 
“Hovering  Geese,”  by  Frank  W,  Benson; 
Third,  Brunswick,  Maine,  Medici  print, 
“The  Sackville  Children,”  by  Hoppner. 
Central:  First,  Oxford,  Ohio,  painting  “The 
Pines,”  by  Charles  Warren  Eaton;  Second, 
Eort  Dodge,  Iowa,  etcniiig  by  Everett  L. 
Warner;  Third,  DeKalb,  Illinois,  Medici 
print,  “The  Sackville  Children,”  by  Hopp¬ 
ner.  Southern:  Eirst,  Georgetown,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  painting  by  Birge  Harrison,  “New 
York  in  1900”;  Second,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
etching  by  Lester  G.  Hornby;  Third,  Farm- 


ville,  Virginia,  Medici  print,  “The  Sackville 
Children,”  by  Hoppner. 

In  every  community  where  a  campaign 
has  been  put  on  our  membership  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  In  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
a  manufacturing  city  of  93,000,  the  member¬ 
ship  was  increased  from  1  member  to 
161.  In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  a  city 
of  53,000,  where  we  had  3  members,  the 
present  total  is  86.  In  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
with  132,000  population,  over  90  new 
members  were  secured,  8  of  them  active. 
In  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  with  19,000  popula¬ 
tion,  through  a  remarkable  campaign  put 
on  by  the  public  schools,  the  membership 
was  increased  from  1  to  68.  Such  teachers 
are  community  builders  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  In  Rockford,  Illinois,  48 
new  members  were  enrolled,  with  2  as  a 
beginning.  Dekalb,  Illinois,  with  less  than 
8,000  population,  secured  21  members,  with 
none  as  a  beginning.  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
with  106,000  population,  increased  from 
3  to  120  members.  Waxahachie,  Texas, 
with  less  than  8,000  population,  made  a 
splendid  showing  of  8  members,  with  none 
as  a  beginning.  The  chairman  had  apolo¬ 
getically  written  before  her  campaign 
“There  will  not  be  many,  I  know,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  will  help  introduce  the  American 
Federation.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  more. 
If  you  but  knew  a  small  Texas  cotton  town 
during  a  year  of  crop  failure,  you  would 
understand!” 

CORDIAL  COOPERATION 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  show 
what  a  gracious  response  our  appointment 
of  chairmen  secured  from  extremely  busy 
people: 

From  Texas: 

“I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  what  I  can  for  the 
Federation.  I  have  enjoyed  the  magazine  since 
1917  and  the  privilege  of  being  a  member.  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  pass  it  on  to 
others.” 

From  low'a: 

“I  am  not  an  uplifter  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
but  I  do  so  thoroughly  believe  that  the  spirit  in 
man  which  responds  to  art  promotes  a  human 
sympathy  which  helps  to  break  down  barriers 
between  nations  and  between  races  that  in  this 
cause  I  am  glad  to  do  my  bit,  though  my  work  is 
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very  heavy  and  I  am  not  as  strong  as  Fd  like  to 
be.” 

Another  from  Iowa: 

“I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  honor  you  have 
bestowed  on  our  city  by  giving  us  a  chance  to  be 
associated  in  a  small  way  with  your  wonderful 
work,  and  any  time  I  can  interest  anyone  I  will 
do  so.” 

From  New  York  State: 

“While  I  am  a  very  busy  person,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  chairmanship  of  our  local  committee, 
as  I  know  it  to  be  a  worthy  cause  and  one  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested.” 

From  Connecticut : 

“It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  word  ‘drive’  or 
‘campaign,’  since  we  have  been  so  over-driven, 
brings  a  curious  sinking  of  the  heart  to  those  asked 
to  assist.  However,  a  united  effort  of  some  kind 
doubtless  obtains  results  that  the  desultory 
attempts  do  not  effect.  Certainly  in  anything 
that  will  aid  the  work  of  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts  I  will  do  my  best.  It  certainly  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  work.” 

From  Kansas: 

“I  am  delighted  to  be  offered  this  opportunity.” 

From  Idaho: 

“We  want  to  help  the  A.  F.  A.  We  respect  its 
influence  for  good  in  the  art  world,  and  we  will  do 
the  things  which  will  increase  its  membership.” 

From  Alabama  : 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  seeing  your  work 
grow  in  every  respect.  I  am  therefore  doing  all 
I  can  to  further  the  work.” 

From  Florida: 

“I  am  heartily  interested  in  the  Federation,  and 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  here  in  my  new  home  and 
community,  please  give  me  the  privilege  of  serving. 
I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  help  in  any  way  possible 
here,  so  don’t  hesitate  to  call  on  me.” 

From  Ohio: 

“I  am  very  busy,  but  will  do  thfs  for  you,  since 
you  are  depending  upon  me.  We  are  busy  people, 
but  will  give  of  our  time  to  invite  our  friends  and 
the  people  of  the  community  to  become  members 

of  the  Federation .  We  are  doing  all  we  can 

to  secure  as  many  members  as  possible,  and  to 
create  an  interest  in  art  in  our  community.” 

Later  the  chairman  wrote: 

“We  are  creating  a  new  enthusiasm  in  art,  and 
that  is  a  big  thing.” 

In  this  town  of  2,000  people,  25  members 
were  secured  by  this  committee  and  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  chapter. 

APPRECIATION  OF  THE  FEDERATION 

That  the  Federation  is  appreciated  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  is  convincingly  shown 
in  these  extracts : 


From  New  Jersey: 

“We  are  wholly  in  sympathy  with  your  Federa¬ 
tion  and  it  has  our  admiration  and  approval  in 
every  way,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  be  of  service 
in  extending  your  membership.” 

From  Texas: 

“I  heartily  endorse  and  approve  the  work  of 
the  .\merican  Federation  of  Arts  and  all  it  is  doing 
for  art  in  America.” 

From  Illinois: 

“W  e  are  working  for  the  prizes,  although  I  feel 
keenly  that  our  town  will  be  benefited  by  I  he 
number  of  members  if  it  does  not  get  the  prize.” 

From  New  Hampshire: 

“I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Federation  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  splendid  work  it  is  doing  and  would  do 
anything  that  would  tend  to  make  the  iives  of  this 
city  richer  by  coming  in  contact  and  seeing  beauti¬ 
ful  works  of  art.” 

From  Ohio: 

“Your  Federation  means  so  much  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  art  in  this  country.” 

From  Montana: 

“We  are,  as  you  know,  trying  to  interest  our 
students  in  the  work  of  the  Federation  as  part  of 
their  art  education,  and  have  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art  on  our  reading  table.” 

From  Virginia: 

“I  am,  of  course,  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Federation  and  will  do  all  I  can  to 
further  its  work.” 

APPRECIATION  OF  THE  MAGAZINE 

Of  course  we  did  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  American  Magazine  of  Art  is  appre¬ 
ciated,  but  it  w'as  gratifying  to  receive  in¬ 
numerable  letters  like  the  following : 

From  Illinois: 

“I  enjoy  my  magazine  more  than  any  other  that 
comes  to  me  regularly  and  often  bring  out  a  year's 
collection  to  let  friends  see  the  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions.  My  two  little  grand-daughters,  seven  and 
ten,  go  through  them  over  and  over  and  are  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  many  lovely  things.” 

From  Michigan: 

“The  copy  taken  by  the  Art  Association  is 
turned  over  to  the  University  Library,  where  it  is 
in  great  demand.” 

From  Idaho: 

“The  A.  F.  A.  Magazine  will  appeal  strongly. 
It  is  more  than  good — it  is  surpassingly  good.” 

From  Nebraska: 

“I  have  enjoyed  the  Art  Magazine  very  much, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  our  work.” 
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From  California: 

“Tills  is  not  a  very  large  jilace,  hut  quite  a 
number  of  ladies  are  helping  to  interest  others  in 
joining  the  Federation,  not  so  much  to  win  the 
prize,  but  for  the  real  good  from  the  magazine  and 
the  membership.” 

NEED  FOK  THE  FEDERATION 

The  acute  need  which  exists  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  is  evident  from  the 
following  extracts: 

From  Virginia: 

“I  will  add  that  there  is  practically  no  place  in 
the  whole  United  States  that  needs  the  help  and 
advice  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  more 

than .  does  at  this  time.  AVe  need  help 

and  we  need  sympathy  in  what  we  are  trying  to 
preserve.” 

From  Kainsas: 

“AVe  certainly  need  your  help  and  inspiration.” 

From  Illinois: 

“I  am  seriously  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
art  and  know  the  good  produced  by  it  in  the  com¬ 
mon  life.  AA  e  need  its  influence  here  very  much.” 

From  Kentucky: 

“How  I  wish  my  enthusiasm  for  this  work  were 
worth  more  to  you  (she  writes  from  the  hospital). 
I  do  believe  heartily  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  and  see  so  clearly  the  need  our  state  has  of 
just  the  service  it  is  ready  to  give  us.” 

From  Tennessee: 

“I  have  only  recently  in  a  talk  stated  how 
valuable  I  feel  the  Federation  is  to  the  entire 
country.  You  know  how  I  feel  about  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  I  wish  it  every  success  in  the  world.” 

F'rom  Ohio: 

“I  think  your  plan  and  purpose  splendid.  It 
offers  a  big  vision  for  towns  that  do  not  have  the 
advantage  of  art  as  in  bigger  cities.” 

From  Alabama: 

“I  do  believe  there  is  a  germ  of  interest  in  art 
here,  which  may  grow,  but  it  will  do  so  very 
slowly;  however,  I  know  of  no  means  that  will  so 
advance  it  as  the  American  Federation  of  Arts.” 

UNEXPECTED  INTEREST 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about 
the  campaign  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
chairmen  frequently  discovered  infinitely 
more  interest  in  their  communities  than  they 
themselves  anticipated,  as  the  following 
extracts  show: 

From  Maine — At  the  beginning  of  her 
campaign,  one  chairman  wrote: 

“There  is  very  little  wealth  in  the  town.  The 
town  is  clubbed  almost  to  death.  We  all  support 


the  Dramatic  Club,  the  Orchestral  Society,  the 
Saturday  Club,  an  Art  Club,  and  every  sort  of 
community,  church,  ph.ilanthropic  and  other 
organization  that  you  can  imagine  down  to  the 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery  Association!  I  have  been 
chairman  of  so  many  drives — all  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  drives  in  which  the  women  worked  during 
the  war,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross,  famine  relief 
etc.,  that  I  know  pretty  well  the  pulse  of  the 
people,  financially,  philanthropically,  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  artistically. 

Perhaps  the  above  is  sufficient  to  .show  you  that 
I  can  hardly  hope  to  find  many  new  members  for 
you  here.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
form  a  committee.” 

Later  she  wrote: 

“In  the  beginning  I  wrote  you  how  small  a 
chance  of  membership  there  wo\ild  be  in  our  little 
college  town  of  7,201  inhabitants,  of  whom  more 
than  half  are  French  Canadians,  chiefly  employed 
in  the  mills.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
twelve.  I  can  hardly  hope  that  we  may  win  an 
award.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  should  it 
happen,  it  would  give  a  tremendous  art  impetus 
here.  AA^e  are  far  removed  from  art  centers,  but 
the  town  is  loyal  and  alert.” 

From  a  town  of  12,000  population  in  West 
Ylrginia,  wliicli  sent  in  twenty-two  members, 
the  chairman  wrote: 

“I  was  afraid  we  would  not  meet  with  much 
success,  so  near  the  holidays,  and  as  there  have 
been  so  many  ‘drives’  recently.  But  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  has  been  very  marked  and  pleasing.” 

From  Indiana: 

“We  are  working  very  diligently  here  to  have  a 
rebirth  in  interest  of  things  artistic.  Our  efforts 
are  being  met  in  a  fine  spirit  by  the  public.  I 
believe  that  a  strong  pull  and  urge  from  your 
headquarters  is  helj)ing  wonderfully.” 

Even  some  of  the  cities  wdiich  secured  the 
most  amazing  results  were  not  very  optimis¬ 
tic  at  the  start.  Fort  AA'orth,  Texas,  where 
120  new  members  were  secured  with  one  as 
a  beginning,  had  written: 

“There  are  so  many  demands  in  a  fast-growing 
city  like  Fort  AA'orth  where  everything  has  to  be 
provided,  and  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  money 
and  having  to  adopt  makeshifts,  many  things 
have  had  to  be  provided  three  and  four  times  over 
again  in  my  short  life,  you  will  understand  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  secure  a  great  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  but  each  member  will  add  to  the  number 
and  the  publicity  of  the  campaign  will  do  much 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  work.” 

Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where  over  160  new 
members  were  secured,  WTote: 

“I  am  not  certain  what  or  how  much  I  can 
accomplish  in  this  manufacturing  city,  against 
ignorance  and  indifference  with  regard  to  art.” 
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Kentucky  also  surprised  herself,  the 
chairman  writing: 

“Now  please  don’t  expect  our  people  here  to 
flock  en  masse  to  the  standard  of  art,  for  we  are 
having  trouble  in  getting  funds  for  all  our  activ¬ 
ities  this  fall;  lots  of  people  haven’t  got  it  and  lots 
of  others  have  slumped.  But  I  shall  he  glad  to 
make  the  effort,  for  there  seems  an  awakened  in¬ 
terest  in  it  here.  I  find  the  public  .school  teachers 
are  paying  a  university  professor  to  come  here 
once  a  week  to  give  them  lectures  on  art.” 

Jyater  she  wrote: 

“I  have  found  quite  an  enthusiastic  response, 
and  in  unexpected  quarters,  too.” 

She  finally  sent  in  twelve  members  from 
her  town  of  4,000,  and  wrote: 

“I  hope  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  better 
things  for  art  in  our  community.  There  is  no 
teacher  of  art  in  our  city  school,  nor  in  our  college, 
and  we  should  have  both.  But  we  have  one  art 
enthusiast,  who  has  an  art  elass  in  his  office — any 
child,  any  age,  comes  at  any  and  all  hours  and  he 
gives  them  all  he  knows  without  money  and 
without  price.” 

METHODS  USED 

Since  everyone  is  interested  in  knowing 
just  how  some  of  these  splendid  results  were 
secured,  we  wrote  to  the  most  successful 
chairmen  for  suggestions  for  the  future. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  cpioting  at 
length  from  a  letter  w'e  received  from  Mrs. 
Catlin,  the  chairman  of  the  Erie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  committee.  Her  letter  is  an  in,spira- 
tion,  and  to  meet  Mrs.  Catlin  herself  is  a 
privilege. 

“My  Dear  Miss  Hawley: 

“Your  letter  received  yesterday  was  very 
gratifying.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  to 
advise  any  chairman  except  to  ‘Go  to  it.’  Unless 
they  agree  with  me  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  religion  and  real  art,  I  doubt  if  they  can 
even  take  my  advice.  I  think  I  will  have  to  open 
my  heart  quite  wide  to  explain  ‘how  it  is  in  Erie.’ 

“To  begin  with,  I  am  over  seventy-si.x  years  of 
age,  have  been  a  teacher  of  art  in  Erie  for  over 
fifty-eight  years,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  a 
‘preacher’  of  art,  its  high  ideals  and  saving  grace! 
So  my  interest  in  the  Federation  campaign  was 
enlisted  far  more  for  the  benefit  I  believed  the 
Magazine  of  Art  and  the  generous  ticket  would 
give  in  our  famflies,  perhaps,  than  in  an  idea  of  a 
contest  for  a  prize. 

“Hence,  I  asked  a  number  of  influential  people 
to  lend  me  the  use  of  their  names  as  a  committee. 
The  press  was  willing  to  give  space,  but  disclaimed 
all  knowledge  of  art. 

“Then  I  spent  hours  daily  at  my  telephone, 
calling  up  our  best  people,  setting  forth  to  them 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  the  best 
and  only  organization  of  the  kind  in  this  country — 
devoted  to  promoting  art  for  its  own  sake  every¬ 


where — that  it  wanted  to  enlarge  its  influence  and 
to  this  end  it  sought  members  among  the  cultured 
classes. 

“Also,  that  the  Magazine  of  Art  was  its  organ 
— that  of  itself  it  was  a  work  of  art,  mechanically 
perfect — its  articles  were  intelligent,  and  gave 
what  we  ought  to  know  and  also  the  art  news  up 
to  the  minute.  On  this  basis  I  asked  them  to 
join  an  organization  of  which  they  had  never 
heard  for  the  most  part. 

“I  put  the.se  things  in  the  foreground  and  the 
prize  in  the  background,  and  secured  100  of  the 
101  names  myself.  I  could  not  have  worked  for 
the  prize  as  a  purfiose  or  a  reward.  If,  however, 
we  do  win  one,  we  shall  ajipreciate  it  at  its  true 
worth. 

“Please  pardon  this  unusual  and  personal  out¬ 
pouring  of  my  spirit,  and  believe  me 
“Most  sincerely  yours, 

“(Signed)  Louisa  Card  Catlin, 

President  Art  Club  of  Erie.” 

Aliss  Margaret  Evans,  the  art  director  of 
the  Butler  Art  Institute,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
wrote  us  explaining  how  lier  committee 
secured  such  siilendid  results.  This  letter  is 
so  suggestive  that  we  are  rpioting  it  in  full. 
“De.ar  Miss  Hawley: 

“Your  letter  dated  December  16  at  hand.  We 
used  the  following  plan  in  our  campaign. 

“The  eight  people  who  were  selected  for  the 
Invitation  Committee  were  each  deeply  interested 
in  art,  lived  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  had 
experience  in  meeting  people  in  a  business  way 
and  are  in  sympathy  with  me  in  my  w'ork. 

“I  sent  each  of  these  your  letter  to  the  Invita¬ 
tion  Committee,  one  of  your  pamphlets  and  also 
a  personal  letter  explaining  my  plans.  I  asked 
each  of  them  to  choose  eight  people  to  v'ork  on  a 
sub-committee  and  to  meet  with  me  the  Wednes¬ 
day  before  our  campaign  began  to  go  over  our 
plans.  Every  worker,  73  in  all,  gave  me  a  list  of 
names  of  people  that  were  to  be  approached. 

“I  checked  each  of  these  lists  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion,  returned  the  corrected  lists  to  the  workers, 
then  sent  to  each  person  on  their  lists  a  personal 
letter  from  the  Butler  Art  Institute  and  one  of  the 
pamphlets  you  sent  me  to  use. 

“In  the  meanwhile,  both  of  our  leading  papers 
wrote  up  the  campaign,  the  Vindicator  using  all 
the  material  you  sent. 

“When  the  w'orkers  started  out  on  their  field, 
the  people  approached  had  already  read  of  the 
campaign  in  the  newspapers,  had  also  had  a  letter 
from  me  from  the  Butler  Art  Institute  and  one  of 
your  pamphlets.  So  that  it  was  not  so  hard  to 
get  the  people  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
movement. 

“The  Invitation  Committee  reported  to  me  in 
the  middle  of  our  campaign  what  each  of  their 
workers  were  doing.  I  asked  for  a  final  report 
Sunday. 

“If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  were  so 
many  drives  planned  at  this  season  in  Youngs¬ 
town,  we  would  have  continued  the  work,  but  a 
Red  Cross  drive,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  drive 
and  now  a  Salvation  Army  drive  has  each  in  turn 
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interested  the  people,  and  each  of  these  was  much 
needed,  too. 

“Wlien  your  telegram  came  we  were  so  busy 
getting  our  Colonial  Exhibit  ready  that  I  could 
not  stop  at  that  time  to  check  up.  I  do  the  type¬ 
writing  myself  at  present  and  this,  with  my  regular 
work  with  classes,  clubs  and  school  children,  is 
keeping  me  very  busy.  We  enjoyed  the  work  of 
the  campaign,  though,  very  much. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“  (Signed)  Margaret  Evans, 

‘'Art  Director.” 

A  great  deal  of  appreciation  was  expressed 
for  the  material  furnished  from  head¬ 
quarters,  chairmen  writing  as  follows; 

“I  am  glad  you  think  we  did  well,  but  I  am  sure 
it  was  due  to  the  excellent  publicity  sent  from  the 
central  office  and  to  the  fact  that  our  newspapers 
were  willing  to  puldish  it.” 

“May  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the  keen 
appreciation  of  art  you  show  in  it.  It  is  conta¬ 
gious  and  makes  me  long  to  do  things,  things  far 
beyond  what  I  can  at  present.” 

“Do  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  superior 
quality  of  your  ‘publicity  stuff.’” 

“Your  material  seems  to  be  very  complete  for 
advancing  interest  in  The  American  Federation  of 
Arts  here.” 

“I  certainly  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
cleverness  and  thoroughness  of  the  preparation  at 
headquarters.” 

L.  J.  H. 

EXHIBITIONS 

ddie  exhibition  season  is  now  at  its 
height,  and  the  February  schedule  lists 
fifteen  engagements  for  oil  paintings  and 
water  colors  alone,  not  counting  the  various 
smaller  exhibitions.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  two  of  the  places  which  have 
arranged  to  show  the  Federation’s  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  February  won  first  prizes  in  the 
Membership  Campaign  Competition.  Erie 
got  the  Waugh  painting,  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  add  to  the  interest  shown  in  the 
two  collections  to  be  at  the  Art  Clul). 
Oxford,  Ohio,  which  is  scheduled  for  the 
“Pictures  of  the  Southland”  by  Alice  R. 
Huger  Smith,  received  the  Eaton  painting 
which  was  the  first  prize  in  the  central 
states.  Both  Charles  Warren  Eaton  and 
Frederick  J.  Waugh  are  represented  in  one 
or  more  of  the  traveling  exhibitions. 

The  Federation  has  made  arrangements 
wuth  a  good  many  distant  places  to  have 
exhibitions,  and  in  this  way  comes  in 
contact  with  points  in  the  far  south,  such 
as  Tampa,  Florida;  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  especially  in  the  middle  west,  where 
there  is  unusual  interest  in  art  matters. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  monthly  bulletins  may 
be  of  assistance  to  other  places  not  booked 
for  exhibits  by  informing  them  which  travel¬ 
ing  exhibitions  are  in  their  territory. 

While  the  Photographs  of  Cathedrals 
were  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  schools  made 
special  visits  to  the  Gallery  in  the  Public 
Library.  The  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade 
class  were  each  assigned  a  different  cathedral 
for  study;  several  high  school  teachers  also 
made  cathedrals  the  subject  of  class  com¬ 
positions  during  the  exhibition  weeks,  and 
the  pictures  were  of  special  interest  to  those 
who  had  traveled  abroad  or  who  were  con¬ 
templating  a  trip.  Utica  felt  the  exhibition 
was  not  only  a  success  educationally  but 
gave  much  real  pleasiu’e  to  the  general  public. 

Another  encouraging  report  came  from 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Painters 
and  Sculptors  was  shown.  The  exhibition 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the 
institute,  and  the  miniatures  and  sculpture 
shown  with  the  paintings  made  it  of  interest 
to  a  larger  group  of  people.  The  exhibition 
was  brought  to  Manchester  through  the 
Currier  Gallery  of  Art  and  received  excellent 
publicity. 

When  the  group  of  nictures  by  Susan 
Ricker  Knox  of  “Immigrants  at  Ellis 
Island”  was  at  Bloomington  it  proved  to 
be  such  a  popular  exhibit  that  the  Art 
Association  asked  to  keep  the  pictures  an 
extra  week.  The  collection  went  from 
Illinois  to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  These 
t.^qiical  scenes  which  occur  daily  at  Ellis 
Island  are  quite  a  revelation  to  many 
visitors  at  the  exhibition  who  are  thus  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  certain  types  of 
newcomers  to  our  shores. 

Among  the  purchases  already  made  from 
the  Exhibition  of  American  Handicrafts  is 
a  Peruvian  Serpent  Bowl  by  Mrs.  Robineau, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Metropolitan 
Alu.seum  for  its  permanent  collection. 
Sales  have  also  been  made  from  the  water 
color  exhibition,  the  exhibition  of  Ben.son 
etchings,  and  the  exhibition  of  British 
etchings.  Wherever  this  last  collection  has 
been  shown  purchases  have  been  made  to  a 
most  encouraging  extent. 

Wliile  the  exhibition  of  Medici  Prints 
was  at  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  a  copy  of  “Beatrice  d’Este”  by 
di  Predis  was  sold  there.  H.  H.  C. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


An  important  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  tlie  Ameriean  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  was  held  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  January  12.  At  this  meeting  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed : 

“Resolved,  That  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts  use  such  means  as  may  be  within 
its  power  to  arouse  interest  throughout  the 
country  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
in  Washington  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  and  to  induce  a  demand  on  the  i)art 
of  the  people  for  an  appro[)riation  for  this 
purpose  from  Congress. 

“Resolved,  That  approval  be  given  a  bill 
lately  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  Park  Commission, 
to  have  supervision  of  the  development  of 
the  park  system  of  Washington,  the  National 
Capital,  and  providing  for  the  additional 
purchase  of  land  for  park  and  playground 
purposes,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts. 

“Resolved,  That  in  view  of  their  generous 
contributions  of  paintings  to  be  awarded 
as  prizes  in  the  Federation’s  membershij) 
campaign,  the  following  artists  be  elected 
to  life  membership  in  The  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts:  Mr.  Charles  C.  Curran,  Mr. 
Charles  Warren  Eaton,  Mr.  Birge  Harrison, 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Jones,  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Waugh.” 

The  president,  Mr.  de  Forest,  announced 
his  departure  on  January  24  for  a  trip 
around  the  world,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Delano,  a  vice-president, 
was  appointed  and  urgently  requested  to 
serve  as  acting  president  during  his  absence. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  who 
was  unable  to  be  in  attendance,  Mr.  Edward 
Robinson  presented  the  following  state¬ 
ment  and  resolution  which,  on  motion  duly 
seconded,  was  unanimously  carried: 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Ameriean 
Federation  of  Arts,  an  Association  of  the 
principal  museums  and  societies  for  the 


])romotion  of  art  throughout  the  United 
States,  at  a  stated  meeting  held  in  Tlie 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  tlie  twelfth  day  of  January, 
1023,  Represent: 

“They  are  informed  that  a  proposal  has 
been  made  to  change  the  law  under  which 
excavations  under  permits  of  the  Service 
des  Antiquites  have  been  prosecuted  hither¬ 
to  in  Egypt,  and  to  repeal  the  provision  by 
which  the  excavators  under  such  permits 
are  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  jiortable 
antiquities  discovered,  leaving  the  excava¬ 
tors  no  rights  whatever  to  any  portion  of 
the  articles  found  except  such  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  may  see  fit  to  give  them. 
The  Directors  of  this  Federation  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  would 
put  an  immediate  and  complete  end  to  all 
excavation  in  Egypt  on  the  jiart  of  Ameriean 
institutions  or  individuals.  AYthout  some 
assured  right  to  a  definite  portion  of  the 
resnlts  of  excavation  the  trust  funds  of  the 
museums  could  no  longer  be  ap])lied  to  such 
a  purpose,  and  individuals  would  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  contribute.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts  would  deeply  deplore  any  such  stej) 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  having  con¬ 
trol  of  the  excavation  of  antiquities  in 
Egypt.” 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  transmit 
copies  of  the  above  resolution  to  the  Diree- 
tuer  General  of  the  Service  des  Antiquites, 
Cairo,  Egypt,  and  others. 

A  letter  from  the  National  Committee 
of  the  United  States  for  the  restoration  of 
the  University  of  Louvain,  asking  the 
cooperation  of  The  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  was,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert, 
presented  by  the  President. 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carrietl  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  facilities 
of  The  American  Federation  of  Arts  for 
distributing  information  concerning  the 
work  of  restoration  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee. 
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WHERE  DOES  ART  COME  IN.? 

One  of  the  re.siLlts  of  our  Federation  Alem- 
hersliip  Campaign  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
innunieralile  “Drives”  tliat  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  tlie  country.  There  are 
drives  for  the  Red  Cross,  drives  for  the 
“Y”s,  both  W.  and  M.,  drives  for  hospitals, 
churches  and  schools,  drives  for  building 
funds  of  all  sorts,  drives  in  fact  for  every 
need  of  a  community  for  which  the  munici¬ 
pal,  state  or  national  treasury  does  not 
provide.  It  is  appalling,  and  because  the 
needs  are  real  and  worthy  one  could  not 
hinder  their  success — but  where  does  Art 
come  in? 

Art  adorns  life,  makes  life  more  beautiful, 
but  if  that  is  all,  is  it  right  or  reasonable  to 
ask  money  for  its  support  when  from  the 
near  east  and  from  the  nearer  west  conies  the 
cry  of  the  needy  for  succor?  Certainly  no. 
But  is  art  only  this?  Let  us  see.  What 
differentiates  man  from  beast?  Not  only  a 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  liut  power  to 


appreciate  beauty.  As  man  rises  in  the 
social  scale  he  becomes  more  intelligent  and 
cultured,  his  appreciation  of  beauty  in¬ 
creases,  and  with  it  proportionately  his  love 
of  art.  Art  therefore  may  be  said  to  not  only 
increase  but  assist  civilization;  certainly  it 
ministers  to  the  spirit  at  the  same  time  that 
it  contributes  to  material  wealth.  Artists 
are  primarily  seers  and  prophets,  discovering 
to  others  beauty  not  patent  to  all. 

The  greatest  of  all  teachers  reminded  us 
that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone — the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  body  must  be  fed;  even 
the  body  to  be  kept  in  health  must  have  a 
balanced  diet.  So  must  life  to  be  healthy. 
All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
The  man  or  woman  who  toils  without 
resjiite  from  early  morn  to  bedtime  becomes 
merely  a  machine  and  gradually  decreases  in 
capacity  and  intelligence.  Play  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  work  in  the  general  scheme  of 
life,  and  if  of  the  right  kind  it  is  truly 
recreation. 

Art  is  tlie  best  kind  of  game  if  one  only 
knows  how  to  play  it,  but,  like  other  games, 
it  can  only  be  learned  by  practice.  The 
street  gamin  and  the  museum  director  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
pleasure  from,  say,  an  etching  by  Rem¬ 
brandt.  But  the  museum  director  to  whom 
the  etching  brings  keen  joy  may  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  have  been  a  street  gamin. 

The  more  familiar  one  is  with  art  the  more 
one  finds  in  it — the  greater  the  pleasure  and 
refreshment  one  gets  through  it.  This  power 
of  enjoyment  is  a  most  covetable  possession 
and  one  which  we  may  well  labor,  yes,  even 
drive,  to  secure  for  our  children’s  children. 
And  in  doing  so  we  need  not  be  accused  of 
selfishness,  for,  after  all,  their  measure  of 
usefulness  will  be  in  accordance  with  their 
breadth  of  vision.  As  individuals,  as  a 
nation,  we  shall  be  best  able  to  help  others 
if  we  ourselves  attain  to  full  statue.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  what  the  world  needs 
most  today  is  leadership,  and  true  leadership 
is  bred  of  wisdom. 

WHY  DRIVE? 

If  art  is  so  valuable,  so  essential  an  asset, 
why  should  it  be  necessary  to  drive  to  secure 
its  support?  That,  indeed,  is  a  problem. 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute  reckons  the  life 
of  a  member  at  four  years;  the  Metropolitan 
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Museum  of  Art  at  seven.  The  Minneapolis 
Art  Institute  is,  through  tlie  medium  of  its 
Bulletin,  asking  the  people  of  Minneapolis  if 
they  think  an  Art  Museum  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  supported  by  the  people,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued.  A  feast  is  provided,  the  guests  are 
invited,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  induce,  if 
not  compel,  attendance.  How  curious — and 
how  discouraging!  Why,  says  the  practical 
one,  bother  about  those  who  do  not  care. 
Leave  them  alone;  they  are  the  losers.  And 
so  they  are.  But  those  who  love  art  cannot 
be  content  to  keep  its  enjoyment  to  them¬ 
selves;  they  must  reach  out  and  share  their 
pleasure  with  others.  Eurthermore,  we  are 
our  brothers’  keepers;  we  cannot  live  merely 
unto  ourselves  if  we  wi.sh  to  live  well.  And 
besides,  the  unwilling,  once  within,  fre¬ 
quently  prove  most  rewarding  in  apprecia¬ 
tion;  they  do  not  know,  and  the  unknown  to 
any  adventurous  spirit  is  inviting.  There¬ 
fore,  we  who  know  must  not  only  provide  the 
feast  and  invite,  but  coax,  persuade,  cajole — 
sometimes  drive,  to  induce  participation 
therein — with  all  patience,  with  all  persis¬ 
tence,  for,  despite  discouragements  of  in¬ 
difference,  and  sometimes  temporary  defeat, 
we  are  assured  that  it  is  very  worth  while. 

NOTES 

The  Print  Makers  Society 
THE  of  California  was  formed  the 
PRINT  MAKERS  year  the  Great  War  began, 
SOCIETY  OF  by  fourteen  artists  living  in 
CALIFORNIA  or  near  Los  Angeles,  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  an 
appreciation  in  prints  and  their  makers.  It 
was  first  known  as  The  Print  Makers  Society 
of  Los  Angeles,  but  as  the  membership  in¬ 
creased  and  artists  began  to  join  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  name  was  changed  to 
The  Print  Makers  Society  of  California,  in 
order  to  remove  any  idea  of  local  feeling. 
The  .society  has  now  126  active  or  arti.st 
members,  and  125  associate  or  lay  members, 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  so  that  it  is 
really  international  in  scope. 

It  maintains  and  circulates  a  number  of 
traveling  exhibitions  which  go  all  over  the 
United  States  and  are  sent  to  any  city  de¬ 
siring  them,  upon  application  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  at  very  moderate  cost,  tlie  prints  being 
matted  but  unframed.  This  is  done  in  order 


to  reach  as  many  peojile  as  possible,  and 
especially  those  in  small  towns  wliere  the 
expense  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures  cannot 
be  met.  These  collections  start  out  in 
November  and  continue  on  circuit  until 
June.  Applications  for  dates  should  reach 
the  secretary  not  later  than  October. 

Besides  the  traveling  exhibitions,  con¬ 
tribution  to  which  is  open  only  to  memljcrs, 
the  Print  Alakers  of  California  fiold  in  March 
of  each  year  in  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  an 
International  Print  Alakers’  Exhibition, 
ojien  to  all  the  world.  In  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  held  in  1922,  there  were  shown  471 
prints  representing  the  work  of  229  artists 
from  nine  different  countries.  As  work  is 
accejited  from  etchers,  engravers,  block- 
printers  and  lithographers,  these  exhibitions 
give  a  comiirehcnsive  view  of  what  is  being 
done  by  jirint  makers  all  over  the  world. 
All  this  is  a  labor  of  love,  as  the  society  pays 
no  salaries  and  charges  no  commissions. 

Because  of  the  excellent  work  that  this 
society  is  doing,  and  its  close  association  with 
print  makers  of  today,  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art  will  publish  monthly  news 
of  the  society  and  has  arranged  with  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Howell  C.  Brown,  for  the 
further  publication  of  an  illustrated  article 
on  some  phase  of  print  making  or  the  work 
of  some  print  maker,  in  each  issue.  The 
introductory  article  appears  this  month  and 
is  on  “Eileen  Soper.”  Future  articles  will 
be  on  equally  interesting  personalities,  men 
and  women  of  large  achievement,  and  will, 
in  every  instance,  be  by  authoritative  writers. 

The  American  Water  Color 

PLEASE  PAGE  Society  and  the  New  York 
MISS  PiMERTON  Water  Color  Club  held  their 
joint  annual  exhibition  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  from  December  22  to 
January  9. 

As  a  foreword  to  the  catalogue,  a  letter, 
supposedly  addressed  to  the  Exhibition 
Committee  by  a  Miss  Hannah  Pinierton,  was 
published.  It  read  as  follows: 

“It  was  with  considerable  surprise  that 
last  year,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  first 
Combined  Exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Water  Color  Club,  and  the  American  Water 
Color  Society,  I  found  my  name  in  the 
catalogue. 

“I  am  a  retiring  old  lady  and  hate  news¬ 
paper  notoriety,  but  it  was  ‘  thrust  upon  ’  me. 
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Eortunately  I  subscribe  to  all  the  news-clij)- 
ping  agencies,  and  it  was  delightful  to  me  to 
realize  how  heartily  the  press  had  appre¬ 
ciated  your  efforts  to  give  a  fine  exhibition. 

“If  I  am  not  mistaken,  one  critic  only 
seemed  a  little  sarcastic — a  certain  Mr. 

- dear  me,  what  was  his  name.^  Oh  well, 

it  doesn’t  matter.  He  said  something  about 
the  show  containing  a  larger  amount  of 
meritorious  students’  work  than  nsnal,  l)nt 
nothing  to  j^articnlarly  attract  the  ])nblic. 

“I  was  glad  he  found  it  meritorious,  but 
felt  worried  about  the  public,  and  so  I  put 
on  my  old  bonnet  and  hurried  straight  to  the 
exhibition. 

“The  galleries  were  crowded  with  people 
I  supposed  to  be  the  happy  parents  of  the 
students,  but  learnt  that  they  were  not. 

They  were  the  public  attracted  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition  by  the  splendid  pictures  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  I  gasped  when  I  heard  the  sales¬ 
man  had  earned  $100  a  week  out  of  his 
commissions. 

“I  just  thought  to  myself,  ‘It  only  proves 
Mr.  What’s-his-name  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  the  public,’  and  I  looked  round  for  a 
lovely  little  picture,  and  bought  one  by  an 
artist  whose  name  was  unknown  to  me.  One 
has  to  do  more  than  merely  talk  about  art. 
How  can  we  get  great  artists  unless  we  en¬ 
courage  small  ones  until  they  become  great.? 

“Hoping  your  next  Combined  Exhibition 
will  be  even  more  successful  than  the  last, 
I  remain, 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Hannah  Pimerton.” 

If  anyone  is  suspicious  of  the  identity  of 
this  frank-spoken  lady,  let  them  be — it 
matters  not,  her  wisdom  is  certainly  to  be 
commended.  May  her  tribe  increase! 

The  New  Society  of  Artists 
THE  opened  on  January  2  their 

NEW  SOCIETY  Fourtli  Aiiuual  Exhibition 

EXHIBITION  in  New  York.  This  exhibi¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  was 
held  in  the  Anderson  Galleries,  where  there 
is  40  per  cent  more  hanging  space  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  hanging  committee  than  at 
previous  exhibitions  of  the  society.  For  the 
first  time,  also,  the  individual  members  of 
the  society  were  permitted  to  show  groups 
of  their  {jaintings  or  sculpture.  In  some 
cases  the  group  of  one  man  ran  as  high  as 
ten  canvases. 


The  main  idea,  originally,  in  organizing 
the  New  Society  of  Artists  was^to  gather 
together  in  one  group  the  artists  who  were 
leading  the  various  schools,  or  rather  the 
independent  and  original  men  around  whom 
groups  or  schools  had  already  formed.  A 
plan  of  enlargement  for  the  society  is  being 
followed  which  will  always  prevent  the 
domination  of  it  by  any  particular  group  of 
painters. 

The  chairman  of  the  New  Society  is  Gari 
Melchers.  The  council  is  composed  of 
George  Bellows,  Gifford  Beal,  Jolm  Flana¬ 
gan,  Eugene  Speicher,  Leon  Kroll,  Paul 
Dougherty  and  Stirling  Calder.  Joseph 
Pennell  is  secretary. 

Among  the  members  of  the  society  are 
Chester  Beach,  Reynolds  Beal,  Robert 
Chanler,  Timothy  Cole,  Hunt  Diederich, 
Janies  Earl  Frazer,  Rockwell  Kent,  Albert 
Laessle,  Ernest  Lawson,  George  Luks, 
Dodge  MacKnight,  Paul  Manship,  Andrew 
O’Connor,  Alaurice  Prendergast,  Elmer 
Schofield,  Edmund  Tarbell,  Irving  R.  Wiles 
and  Mahonri  Young. 

The  recent  exhibition  continued  through 
January  27,  Sundays  included. 

The  California  School  of 
A  COLLEGE  OF  Arts  and  Crafts  has  been  in- 
ARTS  AND  corporated  as  a  College  of 
CRAFTS  Arts  and  Crafts  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  incorporation  was  formed  “to 
establish  a  college  or  seminary  of  learning 
for  the  teaching  and  training  of  all  manner 
of  persons,  without  limitation  as  to  sex, 
creed,  or  race,  along  lines  of  the  industrial, 
normal  and  fine  arts,  and  of  such  other 
educational  lines  as  the  future  needs  of  the 
State  of  California  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  corporation,  demand.’’ 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts  will  be  a 
semi-public  institution  and  will  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  profit.  Degrees  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  with  entrance  requirements  of  the 
same  standard  as  those  required  by  the 
University  of  California,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbia  University,  and  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Teclmology.  Courses  leading  to 
certificates  and  diplomas  will  be  open  to 
students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  work  of  the  college  has  been  arranged 
m  tliree  professional  schools — the  School  of 
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Applied  Arts,  conferring  tlie  degree  of 
bachelor  of  design  or  baclielor  of  arts  in 
applied  art;  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  fine  arts;  and 
the  School  of  Education  in  Arts  and  Crafts, 
whose  work  will  entitle  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  education  in  arts  and  crafts. 

The  spring  term  opened  in  January,  when 
many  new  advanced  courses  were  entered 
upon.  Among  these  are  furniture  design, 
design  in  the  art  industries,  graphic  adver¬ 
tising  (including  poster  and  commercial 
design),  costume  design  and  illustration, 
textile  design,  interior  architecture  and  deco¬ 
ration,  ceramic  art,  metal-work,  and  jewelry. 

In  these  courses  the  instruction  will  be 
chiefly  individual  and  will  be  partly  based 
on  advanced  problems  developed  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  art  industries  of  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  San  Francisco.  Original  re¬ 
search  work  will  be  recpiired  of  all  students. 
As  the  school  has  its  own  shops  for  wood¬ 
working,  metal-work,  jewelry,  pottery,  and 
printing,  much  of  this  work  will  be  done  at 
the  school.  However,  a  part  of  the  time 
devoted  to  research  work  will  be  given  to 
first-hand  work  in  the  art  industry  plants. 
During  the  final  year  the  student  may 
devote  his  entire  time  to  one  selected  line, 
part  time  in  school  and  part  time  in  the 
industry.  In  this  way  the  student  may 
specialize  in  furniture,  in  textiles,  in  costume 
design,  in  advertising,  or  other  selected  lines. 


A  generous  gift  of  $‘-2o,UU0 
AUT  IN  to  the  Decorative  Arts  De- 
CHiCAGO  pariment  of  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  by  Mrs.  Emily 
C.  Chadbourne,  of  that  city,  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  substantial  increase  in  the  collection 
of  works  of  art  in  that  flepartment.  Only 
the  income  from  this  fund  will  be  used  to 
purchase  works  of  art.  In  addition  to  this 
gift  Mrs.  Chadbourne  has  given  the  Insti¬ 
tute  forty-five  art  objects,  among  which  is 
the  original  plaster  bust  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Carpeaux,  called  “La  Chinoise.”  This  is  a 
portion  of  the  figure  of  “Asia,”  which  is  one 
of  a  group  of  four  representing  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  and  America,  and  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Observatory  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Paris. 

Lnder  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of 
Arts  and  Industries,  the  following  lectures  on 
industrial  art  subjects  w’ere  given  in  the  Mt 
Institute  of  Chicago  during  January:  “Print¬ 
ing,”  by  Charles  S.  Peterson;  “Furniture,” 
by  Lionel  Robertson;  “Artcraft  Needle¬ 
work,”  by  Elizabeth  Wells  Robertson;  and 
“Interior  Decoration,”  by  Paul  Chaffin. 
These  lectures  were  free  to  the  public. 

A  Print  and  Drawing  Club,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  acquire  prints  and  add  them  to 
the  collections  of  the  Art  Institute,  where 
they  may  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the  public, 
has  lately  been  formed.  Mr.  Potter  Palmer 
is  president  of  the  club  and  the  following 
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have  been  chosen  directors:  Robert  Allerton, 
Walter  S.  Brewster,  Cliarles  S.  Dewey, 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Percy  B.  Eckhart, 
Frederic  E.  Norcross,  Horace  S.  Oakley, 
George  E.  Porter,  and  A.  A.  Sprague.  It  is 
the  i)nrpose  of  the  clul)  to  help  round  out 
the  mnsenni  collections  where  they  are  in 
need  of  accessions.  The  institute  already 
has  made  a  notable  beginning  in  the  way  of 
ac([uiring  valuable  collections,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Howard  Mansfield 
collection  of  Meryon  Etchings,  the  Wallace 
L.  DeWolf  collection  of  Zorn  Etchings,  the 
Gurley  collection  of  Drawings,  the  Burne- 
Jones  collection  of  Drawings,  the  only  com- 
j)lete  collection  in  existence  of  the  drawings 
of  Odilon  Redon,  and  the  only  complete 
collection  of  the  etchings  of  the  Swiss  artist, 
Rodolphe  Brendin.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  have  recently  been  added 
important  e.xam{)les  of  etchings  and  firawings 
by  Corot,  Degas,  Raffaelli,  Millet,  Rodin, 
Bakst,  Manve,  L’hermitte,  Besnaixl,  Gau¬ 
guin,  Van  Gogh,  mainly  of  the  French  school, 
and  of  Shannon,  Brangwyn,  Angustus  John, 
Orpen,  Bone  and  others  of  the  English 
school.  American  artists  are  represented 
by  the  drawings  of  Sargent,  Blashfield, 
LaJ'arge,  Jerome  Meyers,  Bellows,  Davies, 
Glackens,  Eggers,  Forsberg,  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Webster,  Cassatt  and  others.  Nearly 
all  of  these  recent  acquisitions  may  be  seen 
in  the  corridois  of  the  museum,  and  on  the 
second  floor. 


z\ll  lovers  of  the  colorful, 
A  fascinating  ohl  craft  of 

STAINED  GLASS  staiiied  glass  should  feel 
EXHIBITION  happy  over  the  enthusiastic 
interest  shown  in  the  de¬ 
signs,  cartoons  and  actual  windows  exhibited 
in  the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Car¬ 
negie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  in  December. 

The  opalescent  school  was  well  represented 
by  a  group  of  jianels  by  that  eminent  artist, 
John  La  Earge,  and  a  panel  by  the  late 
William  Willett,  who  designed  and  executed 
the  Chancel  Window  in  the  West  Point 
Chapel,  ami  the  great  window  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Graduate  School  at  Princeton,  interest¬ 
ingly  showed  the  influence  of  opalescent 
glass,  although  it  was  in  the  antique  method. 

Medieval  glass  was  represcntetl  by  scores 
of  water  color  drawdngs,  tracings,  color- 
photographs,  and  by  a  few  small  pieces 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW 

HARMONY  GROVE  CHAPEL 
SALEM,  MASS. 

BY 

CHARLES  J.  CONNICK 

ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EIGHT  WINDOWS  DEPICTING  BY  OLD 
TESTAMENT  SCENES  EIGHT  VIRTUES 
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copied  from  old  windows.  A  small  glass 
panel  of  the  fourteenth  century,  lent  hy  Airs. 
Otto  Heinigke  of  New  York,  reniinded  us 
that  it  was  the  sturdy  sincerity  of  this  maker 
of  stained  glass  that  kept  alive  the  old  craft’s 
ideals  at  the  time  when  the  commercial 
picture-window  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
popularly  known  or  desired  throughout  this 
country. 

Many  of  the  drawings  were  noteworthy. 
Mr.  Saint’s  group  was  especially  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  His  Alethuselah  from  Canterljury 
is  a  masterly  rendering  of  that  thirteenth 
century  panel.  The  comparison  of  these 
water-eolor  drawings  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  lumiere  plates  shown  by  Air. 
Conniek,  gave  a  more  eomplete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  old  masterpieces  in  glass,  “Notre 
Dame  de  la  Belle  Verriere,”  the  great  “Jesse 
Window”  of  Chartres,  the  “Good  Samar¬ 
itan”  window  of  Bourges,  and  the  noble 
“Crucifixion”  of  Poitiers,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

The  cartoons  shown  by  Air.  D’Ascenzo, 
Mr.  Conniek  and  Mr.  Young  were  especially 
interesting  in  relation  to  their  sketches, 
lumiere  plates  and  finished  windows.  Alany 
of  Mr.  Young’s  were  carried  out  in  color  and 
were  quaint  and  charmijig  in  their  reminis¬ 
cence  of  olden  days.  Mr.  Burnham  had  a 
well-designed  cartoon  of  St.  Augustine;  Aliss 
Edith  Emerson  showed  the  cartoon  for  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  window;  Miss  Violet 
Oakley  exhibited  the  beautifully  drawn  and 
colored  cartoon  for  her  well-known  Dante 
Window. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the 
efforts  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  old  work  was 
the  stained  glass  panel,  “Mater  Dolorosa,” 
shown  by  Henry  Wynd  Young  of  New  York. 
It  was  an  inspired  copy  of  the  well-known 
fourteenth-century  panel  from  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford.  Mr.  Reynolds’  copy  of  a 
panel  from  Le  Mans  was  also  well  done.  The 
panels  by  Mr.  D’Ascenzo  from  the  chapel  at 
Valley  Forge  were  noteworthy  in  full  color 
and  marked  an  interesting  modern  tendency 
toward  elaborate  painting.  Air.  Coiinick’s 
window,  “Justice”  (Moses)  and  “Wisdom” 
(Solomon),  to  be  placed  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Choate  family  in  the  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery  Chapel,  Salem,  Mass.,  which  was 
lent  by  Mrs.  J.  Alontgomery  Sears  of  Boston, 
was  an  excellent  example  of  an  artist’s  effort 
to  express  universal  ideas  and  emotions  in 


line  and  color;  it  suggested  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  craft  and  its  precedents,  without  being 
heavily  archaeological. 

In  the  medallion  type  were  interesting 
panels  by  G.  Owen  Bonawit,  George  W. 
Setter  and  Leo  Pitassi.  Mr.  Setter’s 
“Agnus  Dei”  medallion  and  Mr.  Pitassi’s 
simply  drawn  and  sympathetically  painted 
small  window  were  excellent  examples  of 
jewelled  glass  “in  little.”  Alary  Frye’s 
small  medallion,  “Joan  of  Arc,”  had  a  sensi¬ 
tive  scheme  in  white  and  color. 

A  window  is  an  architectural  unit  designed 
to  admit  light — colored  light  perhap.s — and 
every  detail  of  its  structure  slioidd  emjjhasize 
its  place  as  the  “Handmaid  of  Architecture.” 
The  finished  windows,  as  well  as  the  sketches 
and  cartoons,  should  be  looked  at  with  this 
relation  in  mind. 

The  Seventy-Eighth  .year  of 
piiiL.VDELPiiiA  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
SCHOOL  OF  Design  for  Women,  which  is 
DESIGN  FOR  the  oldcst  school  of  applied 
WOMEN  art  in  the  United  States, 
began  on  Alonday,  October  2. 
Among  the  interesting  features  of  the 
new  y^ear  is  the  announcement  of  a  new 
European  Fellowship  established  by  Airs. 
Wharton  Sinkler  in  memory  of  her  father, 
George  W.  Elkins.  The  title  of  the  new 
P'ellowship  is  the  “George  W.  Elkins” 
European  Fellowship  for  Achievement  in 
the  Fine  Arts,  giving  Post-Graduate  Stud.y 
in  Europe.”  This  fellowship  balances  the 
one  already  possessed  by  the  scliocl  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  memory  by  Air.  Joseph  E. 
Widener,  for  achievement  in  design,  giving 
study  in  Europe.  At  present  there  are 
three  graduate  students  in  design  in  Europe. 
The  new  fellowship  gives  the  school  an 
opportunity  for  the  recognition  of  talent  in 
P'ine  Arts  and  Illustration,  which  have  come 
quite  to  the  front  in  the  school  work  under 
the  long  principalship  of  Emily  Sartain, 
and  the  continuation  of  her  policies  under 
Harriet  Sartain,  the  present  dean. 

During  the  summer,  Henry  B.  Snell,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  oil  and  water  color  work 
at  the  school,  held  a  very  successful  summer 
class  at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Alaine,  where  a 
number  of  the  scholars  and  post-graduate 
students  were  in  attendance.  The  exhilii- 
tion  of  their  work  at  Boothbay  quite  sur- 
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passed  all  previous  exhibitions  of  that 
eharacter. 

Ill  the  school  itself  the  exhibition  of 
designs  successfully  used  in  the  textile 
industries  and  other  work  of  the  students 
in  the  various  mediums  and  in  sculpture  is 
now  open  to  the  public  in  the  gallery. 
Under  the  direction  of  Aliss  Harriet  Sartain 
the  faculty  is  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
Henry  B.  Snell  in  charge  of  oil  aiid  water 
color  painting  and  composition,  and  the 
following  distinguished  artists  in  charge  of 
other  branches:  R.  Sloan  Bredin,  Life  Class 
and  Advanced  Portrait;  George  Harding, 
Illustration;  and  Paula  Himmelsbach  Balano 
Charcoal  Portrait  and  Antique. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibit 
ART  IN  of  the  Alississippi  Art  Asso- 

MississiPPi  ciation  will  be  held  in  Jack- 

son,  February  1  to  10.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  are  invited,  but  only  members  of 
the  association  are  eligible  for  the  medal 
offered  for  the  best  picture.  The  Art 
Association  has  fostered  a  number  of  other 
exhibits  during  the  year,  among  them  the 
Alice  Huger  Smith  exhibit,  the  Frank  Alvah 
Parsons  collection  from  the  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Mts,  the  Alemphis 
Public  School  exhibit,  the  Junior  League 
Posters,  and  two  exhibits  of  local  artists, 
work  which  included  fine  arts,  crafts  and 
commercial  work.  No  exhibit  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  Jackson  was  more  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  than  the  work  of  Alice  Huger 
Smith,  though  the  collection  from  the  Par¬ 
sons  vSchool  appealed  to  a  varied  class  of 
jiatrons.  This  exhibit  was  held  under  the 
ausjiices  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association 
at  one  of  our  local  schools  and  was  a  financial 
success.  All  the  other  exhibits  have  been 
open  free  to  the  imblic.  The  Junior  Rotary 
exhibit  is  being  sent  over  the  state  through 
the  Chairman  of  E.xhibits  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association.  This  organization, 
as  well  as  clubs  belonging  to  the  Federation, 
is  using  all  the  local  talent  available  for 
lecture  work.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
no  call  for  amateur  speakers  on  the  subject 
of  art. 

The  Art  Association  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  “International  Studio”  and  the 
American  Magazine  or  Art  placed  on  file 
in  the  City  Library. 

Onr  permanent  exhibit  which  is  still 


housed  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Jackson 
Public  Library  is  growing  slowly.  During 
the  past  year  four  local  artists  presented 
paintings  to  the  association. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  lecturers  of 
the  year  was  Joseph  Pennell,  who  gave  his 
lecture  on  Whistler.  It  means  much  to  have 
seen  and  heard  a  man  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  dis¬ 
tinction.  Mr.  Ellsworth  Woodward,  of 
Newcomb  College,  lectured  to  us  on  the 
occasion  of  the  association’s  annual  luncheon 
and  again  at  Belhaven  College. 

Both  the  active  and  the  associate  member¬ 
ships  in  the  association  have  increased.  The 
club  membership  feature  has  enlisted  many 
who  would  not  have  joined  us  as  individuals. 

The  new  and  the  past  presidents  of  the 
Mississippi  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
have  joined  forces  with  the  Art  Association 
and  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  this 
wmrk. 

An  exhibition  of  Silver  made 
A  by  the  Danish  artist,  Georg 

DISTINGUISHED  Jcnscn,  was  held  during  the 
DANISH  months  of  December  and 

SILVERSMITH  January  at  the  Art  Center 
in  New  York,  attracting 
wide  notice  and  calling  forth  very  favorable 
criticism.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  Newark  Art  Museum  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  exhibition  and 
have  each  bought  several  pieces  of  the  silver 
for  their  permanent  collections. 

Mr.  Jensen’s  work  is  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In 
November,  1921,  he  held  an  exhibition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  New 
Bond  Street,  London.  While  this  exhibition 
was  in  progress  the  following  notice  appeared 
in  the  London  Times: 

“xUt  the  Fine  Arts  Society  in  New  Bond 
Street  there  is  on  exhibition  a  collection  of 
silverware,  made  by  the  Danish  artist.  Air. 
Georg  Jensen.  This  is  the  first  great  show¬ 
ing  in  London  of  his  wmrk.  He  has  created 
a  new  school  of  the  art  of  silversmithing  and 
is  considered  by  many  the  greatest  silver¬ 
smith  since  Paul  Lamarie  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

“As  an  artist  and  executor  Air.  Jensen  has 
made  much  of  the  present  work  with  his 
own  hands,  and  the  older  of  the  pieces  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  six  or  seven  hundred  articles 
being  shown,  are  all  entirely  his  own.  He 
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said  recently  that  his  aim  had  been  to  build, 
on  the  basis  of  the  antique,  a  new  style  of 
silverware,  not  copies,  but  a  new  creation. 
His  chief  aim  had  been  to  make  beautiful 
every  article  that  is  put  to  daily  use,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  inexpensive  that  others 
than  the  rich  could  have  it.  He  anticipated 
with  great  interest  his  reception  in  England, 
since  the  English  as  regards  silverware  seem 
to  be  the  most  conservative  people  in  the 
world,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  they 
possess  much  of  the  finest  antique  silver. 
He  himself  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  old 
English  silver,  although  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  work  of  the  modern  silversmith. 
It  was  the  flat  tone  that  made  the  real  beauty 
of  the  antique  silver,  and  he  disliked  the 
modern  silver  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
bright  finish. 

“Among  the  pieces  exhibited  is  a  copy  of 
the  silver  bowl  bought  by  some  of  his 
Swedish  admirers  and  presented  to  their 
king,  also  a  copy  of  the  tureen  presented  as 
a  silver  wedding  present  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Norway.  There  are  also  copies  of 
a  number  of  Mr.  Jensen’s  pieces  acquired  by 
different  museums.” 

Two  bills  have  recently 
TWO  been  introduced  into  Con- 

JMPORTANT  gress  which  come  directly 

BILLS  within  the  field  of  art.  One 
provides  a  site  for  a  $30,- 
000,000  Arts  and  Industries  Building  which 
is  to  be  erected  with  funds  contributed  by  a 
group  of  public-spirited  citizens  interested 
in  the  development  in  America  of  industrial 
art.  This  building  will,  if  it  comes  into 


existence,  contain  not  only  exhibits  of 
finished  products  but  machinery  showing 
processes  of  manufacture.  As  j)lanned,  it 
will  be  a  national  center  and  permanent  ex¬ 
hibition  place  for  all  the  applied  arts.  The 
exhibitions  will  not,  it  is  understood,  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  American  manufacturers.  The 
building  will  parallel,  in  a  measure,  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  London  and  the  ohl  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace  of  New  York,  though  it  will  not 
attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  Association  of  Arts  and  Indus¬ 
tries  stands  sponsor  for  it.  It  is  both  an 
artistic  and  a  commercial  ventiu-e  and  is 
purposed  to  increase  prosperity  through  the 
medium  of  manufactures  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  quality  of  the  articles 
manufactured,  through  better  design. 

The  other  bill  provides  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  development  of  the  Park  and  Play¬ 
ground  System  of  the  national  capital  liy  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Park  Commission,  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Engineer  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  which  is  to  be  the  officer  in 
charge  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

This  commission  is  to  be  authorized  to 
acquire  such  lands  not  only  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
as  in  its  judgment  shall  be  necessary  and 
desirable  for  the  suitable  development  of 
the  national  cajiital  park,  parkway  and 
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playground  system,  and  to  appropriate  each 
year  hereafter  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  cent 
for  each  inhabitant  of  the  continental 
United  States  to  be  used  for  such  acquisition, 
expense  of  surveys,  etc.,  etc.  Three-fourths 
of  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  lands  within  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Lands  outside  the  District  shall  be 
controlled  as  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  commission  and  the  projier 
officers  of  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

This  bill  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  City  Wide 
Congress,  and  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  well  as 
of  the  local  art  association,  the  Washington 
Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  it  may  become  a  law'. 

The  chief  event  of  Novem- 
NEWS  LETTER  her  was  the  arrival  of 
FROM  THE  Messrs.  Faulkner  and  Man- 
AMERiCAN  ship,  who  liavc  come  to 
ACADEMY  work  Up  the  Thrasher-Ward 
IN  ROME  Memorial.  Mr.  Faidkner 
and  Mr.  Manship  are  both 
former  fellows  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  that  they  should 
undertake  to  design  a  memorial  for  two 
other  former  fellows,  Thrasher  and  Ward, 
who  died  during  the  Great  War.  Mr. 
A\’ard’s  uncle  has  generously  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  actual  cost  of  the  memorial,  and  the 
trustees  are  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
Messrs.  Faulkner  and  Manship  out  of  inter¬ 
est  derived  from  the  funds  collected  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Fraid<  D.  Millet  at  the  time 
of  his  tragic  death  on  the  Titanic.  The 
central  bay  on  the  library  side  of  the  court¬ 
yard  has  already  been  prepared  for  the 
memorial,  and  the  artists  have  had  a  model 
of  the  bay  made  and  are  now  studying  fresco 
processes.  They  plan  to  make  the  upper 
portion  a  fresco  depicting,  in  a  symbolical 
way,  a  youthful  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  embarked  upon  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  among  the  great  artistic  wonders  of 
Europe.  The  low'er  portion  contains  the 
dedicatory  inscription  and  a  carved  marble 
seat  where  future  academicians  may  repose 
and  ponder. 

Prof.  Showerman  has  just  finished  his  in¬ 
teresting  set  of  lectures  upon  “Eternal 
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Rome,”  much  to  the  regret  of  those  who  have 
been  listening  to  him.  At  his  last  lecture 
there  was  an  enthusiastic  “demonstration” 
in  his  favor,  the  like  of  wdiich  I  have  not  seen 
during  the  eleven  years  I  have  been  in  Rome. 

Mr.  Henry  Osborn  Taylor  has  delivered 
the  first  of  his  two  lectures  on  “The  Forma¬ 
tive  Elements  of  the  Mediaeval  Mind.” 
The  lecture  was  well  attended  and  much 
apjireciated. 

We  have  visited  the  famous  Torlonia 
sculpture  gallery  in  the  Trastevere.  Sena¬ 
tor  Lanciani  kindly  consented  to  lecture  to 
us,  and,  as  he  had  aided  in  the  excavation  of 
many  of  the  statues  t  hemselves,  what  he  had 
to  say  contained  many  an  interesting  anec¬ 
dote.  As  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  permission 
to  see  this  collection,  w^e  invited  the  students 
of  the  French  Academy,  Spanish  Academy, 
and  English  School  to  go  with  us.  Such 
visits  as  these,  where  the  students  from  the 
various  academies  mingle,  is  about  as  far  as 
we  have  progressed  at  present  with  the 
scheme  of  an  association  of  national  acad¬ 
emies  in  Rome.  Any  year,  however,  may 
see  a  more  elosely  knit  association. 

The  gifts  of  the  month  consisted  of  (1) 
about  150  books  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hurlbert,  a  relative  of  Trustee  George 
B.  McClellan;  (2)  Lire  500  from  Mr.  John 
Gray  for  the  library;  and  (3)  $1,000  from 
Miss  Isabelle  Ballantine  for  the  library. 

The  head  of  the  Architectural  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
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has  asked  me  to  obtain  for  his  department 
full-sized  plaster  easts  of  the  column  and 
pilaster  capitals  of  the  Pantheon,  Temple  of 
Mars  Vengeur,  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  the  Portico  of  Octavius.  These  casts 
were  made  years  ago  for  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  the  director  of  that  institution  has 
kindly  agreed  to  let  us  have  copies  made. 
It  is  a  great  opportunity.  We  ought  to  have 
a  set  at  our  Academy,  but  economy  is  the 
watchword  now. 

Roumania  is  to  have  an  Academy  in  Rome. 
The  new  director  called  a  few  days  ago. 
They  have  only  archaeologists  at  present, 
but  as  soon  as  their  funds  are  sufficient, 
artists  are  to  be  added. 

We  have  had  a  visit  from  Mrs.  George 
Montgomery  Tuttle,  of  the  American  School 
of  Music  at  Fontainebleu,  which  is  planning 
to  add  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
to  its  curriculum. 

Sixty-six  sat  down  at  table  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  in  the  Academy.  The  checks 
for  the  Collaborative  Prize  winners  of  last 
year  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  handed  over 
at  this  meal  to  three  lucky  competitors. 
It  was  really  a  remarkable  dinner  econom¬ 
ically,  for  it  cost  only  thirty-three  cents  a 
plate.  After  dinner,  dancing,  pool  and 
bridge  were  in  order. 

Gorham  P.  Stevens, 
Director. 

Once  every  year  the  Illinois 
ILLINOIS  Art  Extension  committee 

ART  remembers  the  slogan  sug- 

EXTENSiON  gested  by  its  distinguished 

chairman,  Lorado  Taft, 
“See  Illinois  First,”  and  gives  itself  an  ex¬ 
cursion  that  constitutes  an  itinerant  conven¬ 
tion  through  some  scenic  and  historic  portion 
of  the  state.  This  year  101  members  of 
that  body  assembled  on  October  1  at  Starved 
Rock,  a  few  miles  from  La  Salle,  and  after 
exploring  the  cliffs  and  canyons  of  that 
impressive  place  and  of  the  state  preserve. 
Deer  Park,  near  by,  and  hearing  its  history 
and  legend  recounted,  went  to  Peoria. 
While  there  it  visited  the  new  Allied  Arts 
gallery  and  then  took  passage  on  the  packet. 
The  Golden  Eagle,  to  St.  Louis,  passing,  en 
route,  the  site  of  Fort  Creve  Coeur,  just 
below  Peoria  on  the  Illinois,  the  high  cliff 
near  Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
great  pictograph  ealled  the  Piasa  Bird 


greeted  the  first  white  explorers  of  the 
region — Marquette,  La  Salle,  Tonte  Joliet 
and  Hennepin — since  quarried  away,  and 
the  “Castled  Rocks”  of  their  old  maps  which 
alone  remain  as  relics  of  those  days  to  greet 
and  astonish  the  eye  with  their  picturesque 
and  feudal  aspect  and  give  to  the  river,  at 
this  point,  the  resemblance,  so  often  noted, 
to  the  Hudson  and  the  Rhine. 

The  visit  to  St.  Louis  was  timed  for  its 
annual  civic  event,  the  Veiled  Prophet 
Festival,  and  the  committee  witnessed  the 
parade  from  the  windows  of  the  Planters 
Hotel  while  the  dinner,  tendered  by  the  art 
interests  of  that  hospitable  city,  was  in 
process;  and,  later,  attended  the  great  ball, 
the  crowning  Veiled  Prophet  feature,  tickets 
having  been  provided  as  a  special  courtesy  to 
the  visitors.  The  following  morning,  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  the  committee  was  conducted  on  a 
tour  of  the  city  that  jiarticularly  stressed 
such  features  as  the  Public  Library,  the 
City  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Art  Guild 
with  its  little  theater,  the  splendid  Municipal 
Theater,  the  universities  and  the  particularly 
fine  parks  of  that  place. 

The  party  next  went,  by  traction,  to  the 
Cahokia  Mounds.  They  are  sixty-six  in 
number.  They  constitute  the  largest  and 
most  important  group  of  artificial  earth 
works  in  the  world  and  are  presently  threat¬ 
ened  with  destruction  through  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  East  St.  Louis,  4  miles  away,  due 
to  her  pressing  need  of  factory  sites.  These 
tumuli  are  now  in  process  of  examination  by 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  the  w'ell-known 
archaeologist,  for  the  purpose  of  determining, 
beyond  all  possible  dispute,  their  artificial 
character  and  something  of  their  culture. 

A  short  stop  at  Alton  was  allowed  for  the 
cordial  reception  which  the  townspeople 
accorded  the  tourists  and  for  a  visit  to  the 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  monument  and  other 
points  of  association  with  the  martyred 
abolitionist;  for  a  view  of  the  canvases  of 
Sylvester,  “the  painter  of  the  Mississippi,” 
and  of  the  old  city  hall  where  the  first  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  we-e  held;  after 
which  the  party  again  boarded  The  Golden 
Eagle  for  the  return  trip. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
whole  excursion  was  the  work  carried  _on 
during  the  several  days  of  water  travel. 
Dr.  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Illinois  known  as 
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the  Better  Community  Movement,  had 
appointed  to  this  committee  representatives 
from  practically  every  organization  in  the 
state  formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  creating  or 
conserving  beauty  of  historical  significance. 
The  hours  on  deck  were  filled  with  reports  of 
work  done  and  plans  for  future  accomplish¬ 
ment;  leetures  on  fine  arts,  on  the  geology  of 
the  state,  its  water  survey  and  utility  anfl 
aesthetics  in  water  towers;  talks  on  com¬ 
munity  building  and  planting;  the  beautify¬ 
ing  of  rural  school  and  farm  yards;  on  pag¬ 
eantry;  the  preservation  of  wild  flowers; 
forest  preserves;  historic  houses;  Lincolniana, 
and  innumerable  other  important  phases  of 
the  work  of  this  committee  which  seeks  to 
bring  beauty  and  its  appreciation  to  the 
home  and  community  life  everywhere  in 
Illinois. 

Josephine  C.  Chandler. 

An  interesting  feature  of 

ART  AND  THE  the  1921  Olympic  Games  of 
OLiTUPic  GAMES  Paris  will  be  a  Congress  of 

Art,  which  is  being  planned 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Eighth  Olympiad. 
It  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  purpose 
of  those  who  have  revived  and  organized  the 
Olympic  Games  to  associate  Art  and 
Thought  with  athletic  exercises.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  Art,  Literature  and  Sport,  convened 
in  Paris  (1906)  by  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  resolved  to  establish  competi¬ 
tions  in  Art  and  Literature. 

The  competitions  will  be  international  and 
will  be  five  in  number,  including  Architec¬ 
ture,  Literature,  Music,  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture.  The  competitors  will  be  absolutely 
free  in  the  choice  of  their  subject  and  in  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  their  work.  The 
only  condition  imposed  is  that  the  work  shall 
not  have  been  previously  iniblished  or  ex¬ 
hibited  and  that  it  shall  be  directly  inspired 
by  the  idea  of  sport. 

As  in  the  Olymipic  Games  of  Ancient 
Greece,  the  prizes  in  these  competitions  will 
be  identical  with  those  for  the  athletic  con¬ 
tests.  The  First  Prize  will  be  the  Silver 
Gilt  Olympic  medal,  the  Second  Prize  the 
Silver  Olympic  medal,  and  the  Third  Prize, 
the  Bronze  Olympic  medal.  These  prizes 
will  be  distributed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
athletes. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED— LAND¬ 

SCAPE  ARCHITECT.  Edited  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and  Theodora  Kimball. 
Vol.  I,  “Early  Years  and  Experiences,”  To¬ 
gether  with  Biographical  Notes.  Illustrated. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London 
(The  Knickerbocker  Press),  Publi.shers. 

On  the  centennial  year  of  his  birth  is 
published  this  first  volume  of  the  professional 
])apers  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  landscape  architect, 
to  whose  genius  several  of  our  American 
cities  are  greatly  indebted  for  their  present- 
day  beauty,  and  who  personally  did  much 
to  establish  the  profession  of  landscape 
architecture  on  a  high  level  in  this  country. 

Miss  Kimball,  who  in  1920  undertook 
the  task  of  editing  the  papers  already 
brought  together  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  calls  attention  to  the  richness  and 
variety  of  these  professional  records  and  to 
their  valuable  bearing  on  problems  of  today 
and  also  of  tomorrow.  Volume  I  is  devoted 
to  the  background  of  Mr.  Olmsted’s  pro¬ 
fessional  career;  Volume  II  will  deal  with 
his  first  professional  undertaking,  the  New 
York  Central  Park,  designed  in  cooperation 
with  Calvert  Vaux,  which  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era  of  parks  and  of  civic  design 
in  America.  The  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  park  is  considered  of  such 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  City 
of  New  York  that  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  survey  of 
Greater  New  York  and  Environs,  has  made 
a  special  grant  to  enable  the  editors  of  the 
Olmsted  Papers  to  produce  a  monograph  on 
Central  Park  which  shall  not  only  present 
the  park  from  the  standiioint  of  design  but 
shall  also  give  a  connected  history  of  its 
conception,  design,  construction,  and  man¬ 
agement  up  to  the  time  of  its  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  before  its  principal  designers  lost 
touch  with  it  in  the  eighties.  The  volume 
will  therefore  offer  not  merely,  or  even 
primarily,  Mr.  Olmsted’s  personal  con¬ 
tribution  as  a  designer,  but  rather  the 
conception  of  the  park  as  he  always  regarded 
it,  as  a  great  collaborative  effort  in  and  for 
a  democratic  community. 

No  other  problem  will  be  treated  at  quite 
such  great  length;  in  fact  Mr.  Olmsted’s 
writings  have  been  arranged  for  publication 
in  large  groups  according  to  the  nature  of 
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the  works  in  connection  with  whicli  they 
were  written — public  parks  and  park  sys¬ 
tems,  town  plans,  land  subdivisions,  grounds 
for  public  and  semi-  public  buildings,  private 
estates,  and  so  on.  It  is  purposed  to 
round  out  the  series  by  a  general  volume, 
which  will  weave  together  many  fragments 
and  extracts,  mainly  from  letters  and 
reports  not  considered  worthy  of  presenta¬ 
tion  in  cxtenso  in  the  previous  volumes, 
together  with  connecting  and  explanatory 
matter  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Junior, 
which  will  give  an  orderly  and  consistent 
presentation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  landscape  art  as  developed  by  Mr. 
Olmsted,  Senior. 

It  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  know 
that  much  of  the  material  was  gone  over 
by  Mrs.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Senior, 
who,  though  in  her  ninetieth  year  in  1920, 
was  still  able  to  guide  the  work  of  selection, 
rounding  out  many  fragmentary  records 
with  her  own  excellent  memory.  For  more 
than  a  year  she  made  it  her  major  occupa¬ 
tion  and  saw  the  scheme  of  the  whole  series 
of  volumes  take  place,  approving  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  material  for  the  first  volume  before 
her  death  in  April,  1921. 

Historically  and  artistically  this  series 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  record. 
Volume  I  is  obviously  most  personal  and 
for  the  general  reader,  therefore,  peculiarly 
engaging. 

ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  by 

Leon  Loyal  Winslow,  Specialist  in  Drawing 

and  Industrial  Training.  The  Macmillan 

Company,  New  York,  publishers.  Price,  $1.20. 

This  volume  is  a  unique  textbook  of 
industry  and  art  for  the  higher  elementary 
school  grades.  It  includes  a  discussion  of 
the  important  industries  of  our  country — • 
their  art  aspects,  their  history  and  their 
value  to  man — and  tells  the  story  of  the 
materials  and  processes  involved  in  the 
making  of  the  finished  products.  This 
study  is  combined  with  w'ork  in  drawing 
and  construction,  carefully  planned  proj¬ 
ects  being  outlined  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  each  industry  considered. 
The  text  is  supplemented  by  carefully 
chosen  illustrations  and  by  selections  from 
literature.  It  is  an  admirable  textbook  in 
Industrial  Arts  and,  for  schools  without  a 
course  in  Industrial  Arts,  a  fascinating 


supplementary  reader.  It  is  also  of  general 
interest  to  the  artist  and  the  craftsman- 
artist. 

The  author  of  this  book  does  not  content 
himself  with  linking  manual  processes  with 
aesthetic  appreciations  and  calling  the  result 
Industrial  Arts;  he  does  not  even  confine 
himself  to  correlation  between  Industrial 
Arts  and  the  other  school  subjects;  he 
establishes  an  actual  identity  of  content 
between  Industrial  ^Vrts  and  history  and 
geography  and  literature. 

GODS,  GOHLINS  AND  GHOSTS,  by  Bertha 

Lum.  .1.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 

and  London,  Publishers.  Price,  $10. 

Bertha  Luin’s  wood  block  prints  have  for 
some  years  been  known  to  and  prized  by 
collectors.  While  different  in  spirit  and 
character  from  those  of  the  late  Helen 
Hyde,  they  similarly  exhibit  a  genuine 
kinship  with  the  Japanese  School  of  Ukiyoye. 
She  has  indeed  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  art 
of  the  Orient  and  mastered  the  ability  to 
express  much  in  a  few  lines.  The  present 
volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  Japanese 
folk  tales  and  fairy  stories  which  the  artist 
has  skillfully  interpreted  both  in  pictures 
and  in  words. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS 
AND  LETTERS’  SERIES  OF  MONO¬ 
GRAPHS 

The  National  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  has  published  a  series  of  Mono¬ 
graphs  in  booklet  form — biographical  and 
appreciative  articles  on  deceased  members, 
written  by  their  distinguished  colleagues. 
They  are  of  varying  lengths.  In  some 
instances  as  many  as  five  come  under  a 
single  cover,  whereas  in  other  instances 
one  little  volume  is  devoted  to  a  single 
subject.  Subjects  and  authors  are  as 
follows:  Saint-Gaudens,  Stedman,  Clemens, 
Hay  and  MacDowell — Brander  Matthews; 
Gilder,  Harris,  Hale,  Schwarz,  Homer — 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie;  LaFarge,  Abbey, 
Millet,  and  Post — ^Thomas  Hastings; 
McKim,  Morton,  Ward,  Aldrich,  Joseph 
Jefferson — -William  M.  Sloane;  Alexander, 
Thayer,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  J.  Alden  Weir — 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield;  Benson,  Howard  and 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith — Augustus  Thomas; 
William  M.  Chase — Kenyon  Cox. 


HAMLET 

SKETCH  MODEL  BY  LLOYD  WORSWICK,  B.A.I.D. 
AWARDED  FIRST  MEDAL 


MONTHLY  COMPETITION,  BEAUX  ARTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  DESIGN 


CONTINUING  its  activities  for  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  in  the  more  serious  side  of 
design  among  advanced  students,  the  Mural 
Painting  Department  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
Institute  of  Design  gave  out,  as  its  third 
monthly  program  of  the  current  season,  a 
series  of  panels  for  the  vestibule  or  loggia 
that  gives  access  to  the  main  reading  room 
of  a  Public  Library.  The  wall  to  be  deco¬ 
rated  measures  52  feet  in  length  and  is 
divided  into  three  bays,  the  central  oire  being 
pierced  by  a  doorway. 


Twenty-five  designs  were  sidmiitted  for 
judgment,  some  of  them  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence,  those  sent  in  by  the  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts  being  especially  remarked.  One 
of  these,  reproduced  herewith,  received  a 
first  medal  and  three  second  medals  w'ere 
awmrded.  The  jury  consisted  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  architects  and  painters: 
Messrs.  Whitney  Warren,  Henry  R.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  Chester  H.  Aldrich,  Ernest  Peixotto, 
Edwin  C.  Taylor,  Ivan  Olinsky,  Arthur 
Covey,  Allyn  Cox,  Ezra  Winter. 
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HAMLET 

SKETCH  MODEL  BY  S.  BEAMES 
SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  BOSTON 
AWARDED  SECOND  MEDAL 


The  awards  conferred  were  as  follows: 

First  Medal:  Tom.  L.  Johnson,  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Second  Medal:  Hildreth  Meiere,  care  of 
Fifth  Avenue  Bank  of  New  York;  Max  R. 
Woodson,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts;  Herman 
Van  Cott,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

First  Mentioii:  C.  A.  Nisita,  M.  J.  Muel¬ 
ler,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts;  R.  C.  Cale, 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Art;  Fanny  Bayers,  Maxwell  B.  Starr, 
New  York  City. 

Second  Mention:  A.  J.  Tulk,  A.  B.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Frank  P.  Sylos,  C.  A.  Tollefson, 
C.  G.  Johnstone,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts; 
Esther  Huntington,  Wm.  R.  Little,  Jr.,  Art 


Students’  League  of  New  York;  Erna  Lange, 
F.  J.  Costa,  National  Academy  of  Design; 
F.  V.  Kelly,  New  York  City. 

The  subject  chosen  for  competition  by  the 
Department  of  Sculpture  was  a  statuette, 
15  inches  high,  depicting  Hamlet  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  appropriate  to  an  episode  or  expression 
in  the  play,  the  lines  suggesting  the  pose  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  plinth.  Twenty-three 
models  executed  at  full  size  were  submitted 
for  judgment,  and  the  following  awards  were 
made  by  a  jury  consisting  of  Messrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  Warren,  Henry  R.  Sedgwick,  Chester  H. 
Aldrich,  John  Gregory,  Edmond  T.  Quinn, 
Allan  Clark,  H.  R.  Ludeke,  Edward  F. 
Sanford,  Jr.,  Henry  Hering,  A.  De  Francisci. 
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DECORATION  FOR  A  LIRRARY— FIRST  MEDAL 

TOM  L.  JOHNSON 
YALE  SCHOOL  OF  f:ne  AUTS 


The  following  awards  were  made: 

First  Medal:  Lloyd  Worswick,  B.A.I.D. 
Second  Medal:  S.  Bearnes,  The  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston,  Mass.;  L. 
Slobotkin,  B.A.I.D. 

First  Mention:  J.  Buhl. 


Second  Mention:  A.  Block,  P.  Schwarz, 
(2)  C.  Luiiii,  T.  Alellilo. 

Life  Modeling  Classes:  Mr.  Edmond  T. 
Qninii’s  class — Second  Medal,  B.  Piccirilli; 
First  Mention,  H.  Rubin.  Mr.  Allan 
Clark’s  class — Second  Medal,  M.  F.  Malin; 
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DECORATIONS  FOR  A  LIBRARY— SECOND  MEDAL 

BERMAN  VAN  COTT 
YALE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


First  Mention,  A.  H.  Borgmann,  F.  M. 
Boyland,  H.  Filtzer,  C.  Gross;  Second  Men¬ 
tion,  V.  Carano,  A.  Fernandez. 

Architectural  Ornament:  Mr.  Harry  R. 
Ludeke’s  class  (Pure  Gothic) — Second 
Medal,  I.  Crisafulli;  First  Mention,  H. 


Albrizio,  C.  M.  Chambellan,  AI.  Malanotte, 
C.  Geraci;  Second  Alention,  P.  Fjelde,  F. 
Rotenberg,  H.  Zitter. 

For  information  concerning  future  com¬ 
petitions  apply  to  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of 
Design,  12C  E.  75tli  Street,  New  York. 

Ill 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
BULLETIN— FEBRUARY,  1923 

TllAVELING  EXHIBITIONS 

War  Portraits . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Paintings  lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Paintings  by  the  New  York  Society  of  Painters . Tampa,  Fla. 

Oil  Paintings — Collection  5 . Erie,  Pa. 

Oil  Paintings — Collection  (J . La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Oil  Paintings  from  the  1921  Academy  Exhibition . Louisville,  Ky. 

Paintings  by  Western  Artists . Decatur,  Ill. 

Oils,  Te.xas  Circuit- — Winter  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 

of  Design . Haskell,  Tex. 

Paintings  by  William  Silva . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Italian  Paintings  by  Charles  C.  Curran . Erie,  Pa. 

Water  Colors — 1923  Rotary  (new  collection) . Louisville,  Ky. 

Water  Colors — Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club . Delaware,  Ohio 

Water  Colors  by  Alice  R.  Huger  Smith . Oxford,  Ohio 

Work  by  Members  of  the  Society  of  Illustrators . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Alural  Paintings  by  Allen  True . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lithographs  by  Members  of  the  Senefelder  Club . Washington,  D.  C. 

Wood  Block  Prints  (Eeb.  14-28) . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Helen  Hyde  Prints . Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Medici  Prints . Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Etchings  lent  by  the  Metrojiolitan  Museum  of  Art  (Feb.  1-14) .  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Pictorial  Photography . Peoria,  Ill. 

Exhibition  of  American  Handicrafts . Boston,  Mass. 

Tapestries  and  Brocades . Manchester,  N.  H. 

Velvets . Manchester,  N.  H. 

Decorative  Textiles . Muncie,  Ind. 

Collection  of  Real  Laces . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Textile  Designs  and  Fabrics . Muncie,  Ind. 

Printed  Fabrics . Richmond,  Ind. 

Printing . Detroit,  Mich. 

Garden  Photographs . Bloomington,  Ill. 

War  Memorial  Photographs . Trenton.  N.  J. 

School  Work  in  Color  and  Design — Groui)  1 . Chiekasha,  Okla. 

School  Work  in  Color  and  Design — Group  2 . New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Art  Work  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools . Dayton,  Ohio 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  23,  24,  25,  1923 
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IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— MARCH 


An  important  exhibition  of  Artistic  Lithography 
covering  a  period  of  one  liundred  years  is  being 
shown  in  the  Print  Department  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum.  A  collection  of  Japanese  Prints 
is  also  on  view.  Another  exhibition  of  interest  to 
visitors  is  that  of  Chinese  Paintings  which  may 
be  seen  from  March  10  to  April  12.  A  collection 
of  Cashmere  Shawls  will  also  be  found  on  display 
in  the  museum. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Museum  on  Eastern  Parkway 
may  be  seen  Costumes,  Textiles,  etc.,  from 
Southern  and  Central  Europe,  which  will  be  on 
view  to  March  4. 

On  Saturday,  March  17,  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  will  open  its  98th  Annual  Exhibition  in 
the  galleries  of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society. 
This  Spring  Exhibition  will  remain  open  to  the 
public  through  Sunday,  April  15. 

At  the  Art  Center  the  various  cooperating 
organizations  are  holding  the  following  e.xhibi- 
tions:  Hand-decorated  fabrics,  including  fabrics 
for  stage  purposes,  under  the  ausj)ices  of  the  Art 
Alliance  of  America,  from  March  12  to  31;  100 
American  Prints  of  1922,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Institute  of  (Iraphic  Arts,  opening 
March  15  and  continuing  to  the  29th;  exhibitions 
by  the  New  York  Society  of  Ceramic  Arts  and 
by  the  Catherine  Lorillaril  Wolfe  Art  Club, 
opening  on  the  17th  and  continuing  through  the 


31st;  work  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers  of 
America,  for  the  entire  month. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Independent  Artists  opened  in  the  galleries 
on  the  roof  of  the  Walilorf-Astoria  on  February 
24  to  continue  until  March  18. 

The  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  is  holding 
its  annual  exhibition  in  the  galleries  of  M.  Knoed- 
ler  &  Co.  until  March  10.  Opening  on  the  12th, 
an  exhibition  of  flower  and  garden  paintings  by 
Mary  Helen  Carlisle  may  be  seen  to  the  24tii. 

At  the  Milch  Galleries  Landscapes  by  Willard 
L.  Metcalf  and  Lithographs,  Etchings  and  Water 
Colors  by  Childe  Hassam  are  on  view,  until  the 
3rd.  From  the  5th  to  the  17th  may  be  seen 
Paintings  of  the  Far  East  by  Leon  Gaspard  and 
Pastels  of  the  Hudson  by  Arthur  C.  Goodwin. 
Beginning  on  the  19th  and  continuing  through  the 
remainder  of  the  month  there  will  be  on  view 
Connecticut  Landscapes  by  Guy  Wiggins  and 
Drawings  of  Palm  Beach  by  Caroline  Van  H. 
Bean. 

For  the  first  half  of  March  may  be  seen,  at  the 
Ainslie  Galleries,  works  by  Frederick  K.  Det- 
willer  and  Elizabeth  Gowdy  Baker.  During  the 
latter  half  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  Robert  Vonnoh  and  sculpture  by  Bessie 
Potter  Vonnoh. 


A  ncient  and  Modern  Paintings 

Early  English  Portraits 
Barbizon  and  Selected  American  Paintings 
Bronzes  by  Paul  Manship 

At  the  Galleries  of 

Scott  &  Fowles 

667  Fifth  Avenue  Between  52nd  and  53rd  Sts. 


Please  mention  American  Magazine  of  Art  when  writing  to  Advertisers 


THE  CARD  PEAYEIJS 
l>.v 

PIETKEl  Dl']  HOOCH 
(Buckiiighain  Palace) 
Ciilciur  surface  20'4  x  17J^  inches 

Price  $1((.(I0 


PUBLISH  also  a  series  of  smaller 
reproductions  of  great  paintings — 
also  in  full  colour — known  as 

The  Miniature  Masters  in 
Colour  Series 

There  are  over  500  subjects  in  this 
series.  Price,  mounted,  one  copy,  40 
cents  (by  mail,  45  cents);  unmounted, 
one  copy,  ‘20  cents  (by  mail,  25  cents); 
25  copies,  mounted,  $0.00  (by  mail, 
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Alacbeth  is  showing  in  their  galleries  ])aintings 
by  Cliauncey  E.  Ryder,  N.  A.;  paintings  by  Ruth 
A.  Anderson  and  Elizabeth  C.  Spencer,  as  well 
as  a  collection  of  Paintings  of  the  Ear  West  by 
Maynard  Dixon.  These  exhibits  will  be  over  on 
March  5  after  which  an  exhibition  of  Paintings 
by  Emil  Carlsen,  N.  A.,  may  be  seen  to  March  2(i. 

Those  interested  in  the  “Old  Masters”  may 
see  an  exhibition  at  the  Ehrich  Galleries  from 
March  1  to  20.  Monotypes  by  Henry  Wight 
will  be  on  view  during  that  same  period.  From 
the  20th  to  April  3  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
Paintings  by  Grace  Holden. 

At  the  Montross  Galleries  an  e.xhibition  by 


Alax  Weber  closes  on  the  3rd,  and  another  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  work  by  John  Alarin  opens  on  the  5th. 

During  the  entire  month  of  March  at  the 
Schwartz  Galleries  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
Monotypes  by  Marion  Gray  Traver. 

On  March  6  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of 
Design  wall  have  work  on  view'  in  both  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Sculpture  and  the  department  of  Mural 
Painting. 

The  AVhitney  Studio  Club  is  holding  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  drawings  and  water  colors  by  Arthur 
Faber,  Thomas  Hunt  and  George  A.  Pieken,  to 
continue  until  the  13th. 
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Exhibits  receiveil  prior  to  April  6,  1923. 
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WINNING  THE  PEOPLE^ 

BY  ROSSITER  HOWARD 

Curator,  Department  of  Erlucational  Work.  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


A  FLOWERING  alinoiifl  grafted  on  a 
common  peach  stock  in  my  father’s 
yard  when  I  was  a  boy  was  so  outgrown  l)y 
the  original  stock  that  after  the  first  season’s 
bloom  we  never  saw  any  more  almond  blos¬ 
soms,  but  each  year  we  had  an  increasing 
crop  of  peaches.  Something  like  that  has 
happened  in  American  art.  A  century  ago 
we  were  producing  refined  architecture  and 
household  furnishings,  but  the  original  prac¬ 
tical  stock  of  Yankee  thrift  w'as  so  w^ell  nur¬ 
tured  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  that 
America  came  to  producing  fruit  rather  than 
flowers.  Today,  as  we  are  trying  to  stimu¬ 
late  a-  love  for  art  and  beauty,  we  arc 
constantly  met  by  the  fear  that  we  are 
seeking  to  convert  our  fruit  tree  into  a 
flowering  tree. 

There  need  be  no  such  fear.  Art  is  not 
the  flower  but  the  whole  tree,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  tree-purpose  in  design  of  root 
and  stem,  flower  and  fruit.  It  is  not  merely 
the  pictures  on  our  walls  but  the  whole 
physical  expression  of  society.  A  town  so 
laid  out  as  to  be,  and  to  appear  to  be,  an 
excellent  place  to  live  and  to  do  business,  a 
great  organism  that  can  grow  and,  growing, 
be  more  beautiful,  is  as  much  a  work  of  art 
as  the  delineation  of  a  fine  human  body. 

My  first  suggestion  to  our  chapters,  then, 
is  that  they  may  interest  themselves  in  their 
home  city,  comparing  their  city  plan  with 
that  of  other  towns,  or  starting  such  a  plan 
if  there  is  none;  so  that  the  building  that  is 


bound  to  take  {)lace  in  the  next  few  j^ears 
may  be  carried  on  with  some  unity  of  thought 
in  the  new  streets,  and  that  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  additions  shall  not  show  the  stupid 
gridiron  plans  of  the  last  century  but  shall 
more  sensitively  e.xpress  the  land  contours 
and  the  natural  goings  and  comings  of 
people. 

At  once  we  will  meet  the  objection  from 
business  men  that  any  art  group  is  suspected 
of  being  impractical.  The  suspicion  is  too 
frequently  deserved.  We  must  not  let  zeal 
run  away  with  sense.  A  street  curved  for 
beauty  is  probably  badly  curved  if  the 
additional  cost  does  not  increase  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  through  increase  of  conven¬ 
ience,  privacy  or  some  sort  of  attracriveness. 
Our  zeal  should  lead  us  to  study  and  to 
expert  advice  to  guide  us  in  our  propaganda. 

But  we  may  gain  a  public  respect  for  our 
sense  in  another  way  as  well,  by  meeting  the 
business  man  on  his  own  ground.  The 
country  is  due  a  great  wave  of  building,  for 
we  are  very  short  of  housing  facilities.  We 
may  encourage  good  building.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Arehiteets  has  attacked  this 
problem,  and  eaeh  loeal  chapter  of  our 
Federatioii  can  join  them. 

I  have  ju.st  seen  a  report  to  be  read  shortly 
before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects  by  the  Committee 
on  Small  Houses.  It  shows  tliat  the  Arehi- 
tects’  Small  House  Service  Bureau,  organized 
a  year  ago  in  Minneapolis,  became,  with  the 


'  Paper  read  before  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  May  17,  1922. 
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cooperation  of  the  institute,  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  with  divisional  corporations  cov¬ 
ering  already  over  half  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  see 
much  of  the  best  architectural  brains  of  the 
country  working  together  to  improve  the 
design  of  houses  of  sueli  low  cost  that  archi¬ 
tects  could  not  individually  afford  to  ilesign 
them.  Yet  houses  on  this  scale  comjjrise 
the  majority  of  our  residences  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  aj)jH‘aranee  of  our  towns.  The 
chapters  of  the  Federation  can  exj)loit  for 
our  own  purjjoses  this  imj)ortant  work  of 
the  architects.  We  can  hold  exhibitions  of 
l)]ans;  we  can  institute  study  courses  of  lionie 
building  for  our  women’s  clubs.  Wliat 
subject  could  be  more  fascinating  to  any 
group  of  women  than  the  scientific  and 
artistic  planning  of  honies.^  If  we  can  get 
women  to  talk  about  their  homes  as  they 
do  about  their  clothes,  we  can  accomplish 
much  to  help  the  Institute  of  Architects 
build  more  beautiful  cities  for  us  to  live  in. 

Some  years  ago  a  little  town  grew  up  in 
South  Dakota  on  the  edge  of  a  j)rairie  over¬ 
looking  wooded  slojH's  and  the  lush  bottom 
laml  of  two  rivers.  The  streets  formed  an 
uninteresting  gridiron,  insensitive  to  tlie 
possibilities  of  the  ])lace,  though  the  low 
houses  among  the  tall  trees  suggested  com¬ 
fort  and  shade.  A  young  New  England 
couple,  rcgrettiiig  the  hills  of  Massachusetts, 
built  a  beautiful  liouse  overlooking  the 
valley,  kitchen  and  billiard  room  flanking 
the  front  door,  while  the  living  quarters 
opened  out  on  the  privacy  of  a  sloping  lawn 
and  miles  of  shimmering  distance.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  the  town.  Another  house 
was  built  on  the  same  ])rinciples,  tlien 
another.  The  carpenter  who  built  it  learned 
valuable  lessons  to  the  advantage  of  later 
clients.  The  Art  Clul)  took  up  the  study  of 
creating  a  home — relating  the  house  to  the 
laml,  the  outdoor  jjart  of  the  home,  ground 
l)lans,  openings,  woodwork,  selection  and 
placing  of  furniture,  tlie  hanging  of  pictures, 
etc.  The  fruit  was  not  easily  measurable, 
but  the  influence  was  vitalizing,  and  today 
the  /Vrt  Club  flourishes  on  healthy  soil. 

This  is  not  bringing  art  down  to  the  people. 
Therejs  no  more  vicious  doctrine  of  art  prop¬ 
aganda  than  the  belief  in  the  need  of  lower¬ 
ing  standards  to  meet  popular  taste.  A 
simple  home  may  be  as  perfect  a  work  of  art 
as  a  painting  or  a  cathedral.  We  may  aim 


for  the  highest  jjossible  standard — not  of 
cost,  a  false  standard,  but  of  excellence.  Let 
us  get  the  aid  of  the  best  architectural  minds 
on  this  matter.  It  is  available  as  it  never 
has  been  before. 

The  creation  of  the  home  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  art  that  we  have.  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  and  study  it  to  the  last  detail,  its 
hearth,  its  music,  its  lil)rary — ^such  elements 
of  permanent  family  life — its  furnitiu’e,  table¬ 
ware  and  pictures.  We  need  more  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  these  things.  Every  village  has 
examples  of  beautiful  furniture  made  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution  debauched  our 
hou-ses,  and  every  city  has  many  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  old  European  things,  almost  always 
available  for  exhilntion.  These  things  should 
be  shown  and  studied.  Their  essential  qual¬ 
ities  should  be  declared  through  carefully 
worded  labels — the  adaptation  of  this  form 
of  chair  to  the  human  body,  the  structiu-al 
expression  of  these  talilc  legs,  the  respect  for 
wood  texture  seen  in  this  finish. 

And  modern  things  may  be  compared  with 
them,  either  in  the  same  exhibition  or 
later,  quantity-production  things,  skillfully 
aflapted  in  design  to  machine  manufacture. 
One  of  my  good  friends,  a  maker  of  beautiful 
furniture,  has  long  harl  it  in  his  mind  to 
devote  a  part  of  his  factory  to  making  the 
most  beautiful  inexpensive  furniture,  and  I 
have  just  learned  that  he  is  now  doing  so. 
Such  efforts  deserve  to  be  studied  and 
assisted.  Naturally  we  must  sacrifice  in 
the.se  things  .something  of  the  charm  of  hand 
cTaft,  but  no  more  than  we  do  in  the  printing 
of  a  fine  book.  Four  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  jrrinting  was  despised  by  book  lovers  as 
machine-made  writing;  but  today  we  may 
justly  admire  the  art  of  an  excellent  irews- 
paper  advertisement  more  than  the  pages  of 
many  a  costly  volume.  The  machine  has 
come  to  stay,  and  we  may  win  both  public 
and  maker  by  seeking,  studying  and  making 
known  the  excellencies  of  modern  production 
as  they  develop. 

But  we  are  not  fit  to  judge  these  things 
until  we  have  acquired  a  high  standard 
through  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  best 
that  the  world  has  produced  within  the 
realm  we  are  considering.  In  the  larger  cities 
we  may  acquire  a  standard  through  study  in 
the  museums.  If  the  museum  has  not  the 
material  that  you  need,  it  ought  to  have  it. 
But  don’t  blame  the  museum  for  not  having 
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it.  The  collections  were  not  made  to  meet 
every  purpose.  When  the  new  need  arises, 
make  it  known,  and  help  the  museum  to  get 
the  material.  Provide  the  money  or  the 
objects  or  the  propaganda,  accepting  the 
judgment  of  the  curator,  who  has  si)ent  his 
life  with  the  world’s  fine  art  and  has  a  higher 
standard  of  quality  than  the  layman.  Your 
museum  wants  to  be  usefnl  and  needs  your 
help. 

Thus  far  we  have  considereil  art  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  man’s  activity  and  have  spoken 
of  winning  practical  folk  to  a  sense  of  the 
v'alue  of  beauty  in  practical  things.  There 
remains  the  expression  of  man’s  spirit  un¬ 
trammeled  with  this  need  of  utility,  the  [)nre 
expression  of  man’s  soul  as  he  contemplates 
the  world  he  lives  in,  such  art  as  we  find  in 
painting  and  sculpture.  The  i)ainter  and 
the  sculptor  are  more  in  need  of  our  support 
than  the  manufacturer. 

The  most  effective  means  of  developing 
appreciation  of  such  things  is  through  owner¬ 
ship.  If  we  can  get  our  club  or  association 
to  buy  a  painting  or  an  etching,  the  members 
will  begin  to  buy.  If  one  of  our  group  will 
buy  a  small  bronze  statue  for  the  corner  of 
his  living  room,  others  will  do  so.  A  useful 
object,  like  a  table,  tends  to  lose  its  con¬ 
templative  value;  but  a  little  bronze,  so 
placed  that  the  owner  may  enjoy  it  undis¬ 
turbed  by  distracting  bric-a-brac,  will  be  a 
constant  and  growing  delight.  Buy  your¬ 
selves  and  get  others  to  buy  the  best  within 
your  means  by  living  American  artists. 

Yet  to  purchase  wisely  requires  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  the  work  in 
question.  We  want  to  know  that  our  pleas¬ 
ure  is  not  due  to  the  prettiness  of  the  subject, 
a  pleasure  that  will  wear  off,  or  to  some  trick 
of  technique  that  stirs  a  momentary  admira¬ 
tion.  Nothing  will  get  us  past  that  situa¬ 
tion  but  an  acquaintance  with  a  large  number 
of  fine  works,  which  will  give  us  a  high 
expectation  of  quality.  Advice  will  help, 
and  we  ought  to  get  it.  But  let  us  also  study 
the  matter.  Let  us  alternate  our  industrial 
exhibitions  with  those  of  fine  arts,  and  then 
seek  their  essential  qualities,  compare  them 
with  the  best  works  of  the  past.  Forget 
personal  and  historical  significance  for  a 
while  and  seek  qualities  of  draughtmanship, 
design  and  color. 

Above  all,  let  us  be  sure  that  our  school 
children,  who  were  not  born,  as  we  were,  in 


tlie  age  of  photographic  painting,  are  nour¬ 
ished  in  their  schools  with  the  best  pictures. 
Don’t  let  )is  suppose  that  because  the  parents 
are  in  the  story  age  of  appreciation  that  the 
children  are  md  suscci)tible  to  genuine  art 
(pialities.  If  we  bring  them  up  on  Landseer 
and  Bouguereau,  we  must  expect  them  to 
have  low  standards  of  taste.  If  we  babble 
to  them  about  the  things  in  the  picture  we 
must  not  exjjcct  them  to  .see  the  picture. 
Feed  them  on  sugar  plums  and  they  will 
demand  sugar  plums.  Give  them  the  best, 
and  they  will  be  more  excited  over  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  Michael  Angelo  than  over  the  doggies 
of  Landseer.  Scatter  Japanese  prints  among 
them  and  let  them  draw  the  prints  from 
memory  on  the  blackboard  with  sweeping 
arm  movement  of  compositional  line.  Let 
them  dramatize  the  emotional  action  of 
Masaccio’s  Adam  expelled  from  Eden,  so 
that  they  will  come  to  see  with  their  whole 
nervous  system.  I^et  them  mass  in  the 
shadows  of  a  Rembrandt,  so  that  their  sense 
of  composition  shall  be  a  reality  within  them. 
Give  them  Tanagra  figurines  to  draw  rather 
than  kitchen  cups.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  we  should  substitute  Old  Masters 
for  nature  in  teaching  children  to  draw.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  drawing  but  of  art 
appreciation  and  of  the  use  of  hand  and  arm 
to  help  the  eye.  Give  the  children  repro¬ 
ductions  of  ancient  fabrics  to  study  design 
from,  copying  one  day  and  doing  original 
work  another.  You  would  be  surprised  to 
see  how  their  own  design  improves  in 
quality.  You  are  not  school  teachers;  no, 
but  you  can  furnish  your  schools  with  these 
inspiring  materials. 

We  can  win  our  own  generation  to  a  suj)- 
port  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  can 
win  our  children  to  standards  far  beyond  any 
possibility  for  ourselves.  In  both  cases  the 
most  potent  element  is  abundant  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  finest  quality. 


An  exhibition  of  American  Art,  to  be  held 
in  Paris  in  1923  under  the  patronage  of  the 
French  Government,  was  announced  in  an 
earlier  number  of  the  American  Mag.\zine 
OF  Art.  The  American  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  exhibition  has  recently  de¬ 
cided  that,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  time 
and  the  desire  to  make  the  exhibit  thoroughly 
representative,  the  date  shall  be  postponed 
until  some  time  in  1924. 


A  STREET  IN  ST.  CUOIX 


LESTER  G.  HORNRY 


LESTER  HORNBY’S  DRAWINGS 


An  exhibition  of  Etchings  and 
Drawings  by  Lester  G.  Hornby  was 
recently  held  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  y\jt 
in  Washington.  From  this  exhibition,  with 
Mr.  Hornby’s  permission,  we  selected  the 
drawings  which  are  reproduced  herewith  in 
order  that  their  interest  and  charm  might 
be  shared  with  our  readers.  In  response  to 
our  request  that  the  artist  tell  us  how  he 
happened  to  turn  from  etching  to  pencil 
drawing,  and  why,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

“You  asked  me  to  tell  why  and  how  I  did 
them.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  can — that  I 
can  tell  anything  of  interest  that  the  draw¬ 
ings  shouldn’t  tell. 

“I  make  a  sketch  because  it  gives  me  ex¬ 
treme  pleasure.  If  it  becomes  work  I  know 
there  will  be  ju.st  that  much  less  genuine 
freedom  of  emotion — that  much  less  art  in 
it.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 


believe  there  is  no  work  in  art,  but  that  it 
should  not  show,  and  that  the  really  fine 
things  come  quite  freely  and  easily,  like 
Rembrandt’s  sketch  of  his  father;  it  couldn’t 
have  taken  him  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 
And  such  sketches  are  so  simple  that  many 
people  believe  they  could  ilo  so  themselves. 
It  doesn’t  look  difficult,  and  to  the  artist  it 
was  not  difficult;  it  was  his  most  natural 
form  of  expression.  Somewhere  in  Shelley’s 
letters  he  tells  of  coming  upon  a  spring 
bubbling  up  from  its  source  in  the  rocks, 
freely  and  joyously,  as  he  had  always  imag¬ 
ined  a  poem  should  spring  from  the  heart  of 
a  poet.  Well,  it  is  so  I  like  to  see  pictures, 
and  so  I  try  to  do  them. 

“And  the  medium;  I  change  so  that  I  may 
not  develop  mannerisms.  Lead  pencil, 
carbon  pencil,  water-color,  oils,  colored 
crayons,  etchings — there  are  subjects  pecu- 
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ROCKPORT  FROM  THE  WATERFRONT 


LESTER  G.  Ht)RNRY 


liarly  suited  to  these  various  mediums:  then 
it  is  such  fun  to  analyze  a  subject  and  reduce 
it  to  the  essence  of  the  medium.  The  Cape 
Ann  sketches  are  mostly  in  lead  pencil 
because  the  medium  seems  so  suited  to  the 
grey  shingled  and  dilapidated  wharf  build¬ 
ings  of  these  weather-beaten  towns.  The 
West  Indies  suggest  more  brilliancy,  a 
blacker  crayon — and  so  other  subjects 
suggest  color  as  their  chief  charm. 

“I  can  say  very  little  about  these  things, 
for  I  feel  that  they  should  tell  clearer  than 
anything  else  what  I  have  to  say.  I  might 
say  that  two  of  the  very  finest  are  in  the 


W  est  Indian  set — ‘Colonnades,  Trinidad,’ 
and  ‘Street  in  Trinidad.’ 

“There  is  an  old  French  saying  (of  Charles 
Blanc,  I  believe)  that  ‘an  artist  paints  any 
day,  but  he  etches  only  on  his  good  days.’ 
It  might  well  be  said  of  line  expression  in  any 
medium.’’ 

Thus  it  seems  to  us  Mr.  Hornby  embodies 
in  words  the  spirit  which  is  invariably  to  be 
found  in  his  drawings  and  etchings — a  spirit 
joined  to  a  technical  excellence  which  makes 
for  not  only  engaging,  but  genuine  works  of 
art  of  enduring  interest  and  merit. 

L.  M. 
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GRAND  BANKERS,  GLOUCESTER 


A  PENCIL  DRAWING 
BY 


LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


MAIN  STREET,  GLOUCESTER 

A  PENCIL  DRAWING 
BY 


LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


AMERICAN  MOTHERHOOD 

A  PAINTING  BY 

CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 


PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY’S  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 


Not  for  some  years  has  as  notable  an 
exhibition  of  American  paintings  been 
held  as  that  which  opened  on  February  3  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts;  in  fact  this  exhibition  is  not  merely 
good — it  is  brilliant.  It  sweeps  the  beholder 
off  his  feet  and  fills  him  with  enthusiasm. 
There  are  four  hundred  and  forty-six  paint¬ 
ings,  and  needless  to  say,  all  are  not  of 
superlative  merit,  but  just  those  shown  in 
Galleries  F,  G,  H  and  I  are  sufficiently 
important  and  meritorious  to  make  amends 
for  the  shortcomings  of  all  the  rest.  Not 
that  the  Hanging  Committee  selected  the 
best  for  these  galleries;  there  is  a  .sprinkling 
of  good  pictures,  even  notable  pictures 
throughout,  but  in  these  particular  rooms 
(to  again  use  Mrs.  Wharton’s  figure  of 
speech)  almost  every  painting  is  a  “star.” 

Gallery  F  has  always  been  a  hall  of 
honor,  but  never  in  the  recollection  of  the 
writer,  which  goes  back  over  some  twenty 
years,  has  it  given  place  to  so  beautiful  a 
display.  The  pictures  shown  in  this  gallery 
are  of  an  extraordinarily  high  standard 
and  they  are  beautifully  arranged,  the 
Hanging  Committee,  made  up  of  painters, 
having  performed  its  difficult  task  with  con¬ 
summate  skill.  Each  wall  section  is  treated 
as  a  panel  and  has  been  made  a  unit 
in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  A  figure 
painting  by  Joseph  DeCamp,  entitled  “The 
Blue  Kimono,”  centers  the  end  wall  and 
concludes  the  long  vista  through  the  series 
of  galleries.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  color 
and  an  admirable  painting  in  which  there 
is  no  evident  straining  for  effect  nor  painful 
consciousness  of  pigment.  To  the  right  of 
this  hangs  a  large  and  splendid  picture  of 
the  sea  at  Tahiti  painted  by  William 
Ritschel,  which  is  at  the  same  time  powerful 
and  beautifully  luminous;  and  to  the  left 
is  a  strong  picture  of  western  mountain 
scenery  painted  by  John  F.  Carlson. 
Beyond,  terminating  the  group,  at  one 
end  is  a  figure  painting  by  Charles  Hopkin- 
son  and  at  the  other  a  figure  painting  by 
Burtis  Baker,  the  former  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Stetson,  very  directly  rendered. 


the  other  a  [)icture  of  a  young  woman  in  a 
black  mantilla,  subtle  and  lovely  in  color. 
This  great  panel  is  flanked  by  corner 
panels  showing  three  paintings  each.  To 
the  right  one  sees  Cecilia  Beaux's  latest  and 
most  distinguished  work — a  full-length  i^or- 
trait  of  Mrs.  James  Blathwaite  Drinker  and 
her  little  son,  pictured  against  a  background 
of  high  sand  dunes.  Miss  Beaux  has  never 
produced  a  greater  work  than  this,  and  few 
produced  iii  modern  times  equal  it.  It  is 
charming  in  color  and  monumental  in 
dignity,  combining  the  lovely  amenities  of 
grace  and  the  strong  realities  of  force  and 
l)igness.  It  is  not  merely  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Drinker  but  aii  interpretation  of 
womanhood,  sculpturesque,  positive,  yet 
reticent.  The  color,  as  always  in  Cecilia 
Beaux’s  work,  is  clear  and  jjure.  Mrs. 
Drinker’s  skirt  is  a  beautiful,  blue,  shimmery 
satin;  her  waist  is  of  white,  soft  material, 
and  over  her  shoulders  falls  a  scarf  of  white 
chiffon  figure  in  a  floral  design  of  pink  and 
green.  The  gray  dunes,  with  a  touch  of 
light  on  their  border,  give  precisely  the  right 
background,  both  in  bulk  and  in  color,  and 
an  accent  of  shadow  has  been  placed  in 
exactly  the  right  position  by  a  clump  of 
fern  in  the  foreground.  Furthermore,  the 
little  child  is  essentially  childish,  and, 
wearing  the  expression  of  wide-eyed,  childish 
wonder,  makes  universal  appeal  without  the 
least  resort  to  sentimental  prettiness.  We 
have  here  a  great  work  of  art. 

To  either  side  of  Miss  Beaux’s  ])ainting 
hang  little  landscapes  by  Carl  Lawless,  a 
Philadelphia  painter  and  a  comparatively 
new  exhibitor,  but  one  whose  work  shows 
power  and  imagination,  together  with 
mastery  of  material.  Opposite  to  this 
panel  is  one  in  which  a  painting  by  Marie 
Danforth  Page  of  Boston,  of  two  girls,  is 
seen  as  center,  flanked  by  landscapes  of 
unusual  character  and  importance,  one  by 
Henry  B.  Snell,  “The  Big  Rock,”  a  ]>icture 
painted  in  the  Maine  woods  and  j)ossessing 
the  dramatic  feeling  of  primeval  nature; 
the  other  by  no  less  distinguished  an  artist 
than  John  Singer  Sargent,  a  picture  of 
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“Canii)s  at  Lake  O'Hara,”  rendered  with  all 
f  he  necromancy  of  this  great  painter’s  art  and 
showing  the  possibility  of  interpreting  detail 
without  loss  of  breadth  or  effectiveness. 


Chinese  Buddha,”  hy  Leslie  P.  Thompson, 
the  other  one  hy  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge, 
“T1  le  Pirate’s  Chest,”  utterly  different  in 
style  hut  equally  pleasing  in  color;  while 


MISS  MARGARET  WILLIAMS  LILLIAN  WESCOTT  HALE 

AWARDED  CAROL  H.  BECK  GOLD  MEDAL 


The  place  of  honor  on  the  long  side  wall 
is  occupied  !)y  a  full-length  ])ortrait  of 
Mrs.  P’olwell  Coan,  i)ainted  by  William  M. 
Paxton,  on  either  side  of  which  hang  land¬ 
scapes  hy  Edward  Redfield,  one  entitled 
“River  Islands,”  the  other  “The  Valley 
in  Spring” — both  characteristic.  At  one 
end  of  this  main  section  is  a  still  life,  “The 


between  are  i)laced  two  figure  compositions — 
one  most  clever,  by  Marion  L.  Pooke, 
entitled  “Reflections,”  a  double  portrait  of 
a  young  woman  standing  before  a  mirror, 
the  other  a  picture  entitled  “Helen,” 
painted  by  Jerry  Farnsworth,  not  a  little 
in  the  Hawthorne  manner.  A  portrait  by 
Leopold  Seyffert  of  Edward  T.  Stotesbury, 
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very  simple,  very  realistic,  very  unaffected 
and  most  convincing,  forms  the  center  for 
a  group  which  has  John  F.  Eolinshce’s 
strong  and  impressive  mid-winter  iandscapc 


W.  Benson  of  a  leaping  salmon,  <piite 
different  from  anything  one  may  have  seen 
before — a  picture  full  of  motion,  spray,  the 
very  essence  of  the  wilderness,  the  woods. 


PORTRAIT  OF  HENRY  R.  SNELL  ISAREL  RRANSON  CARTWRIGHT 

AWARDED  THE  MARY  SMITH  PRIZE 


on  one  side  and  Robert  Spencer’s  modern 
Guardi,  “The  Other  Shore,”  on  the  other 
side;  flanked  in  turn  by  a  portrait  by  Frank 
W.  Benson  of  a  man  painted  presumably  as 
a  character  stmly,  and  by  a  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  a  large  hat,  very  skillfully  rendered, 
by  Richard  S.  Meryman.  On  the  other 
side  one  finds  an  amazing  painting  by  Frank 


sports — a  momentary  impression  but  so 
beautifully  rendered  that  it  woidd  never 
become  static.  On  one  side  of  this  hangs 
an  exceedingly  clever  little  i)icture  by  Ethel 
Blanchard  Collvcr,  “J'he  AVash:  Naples,” 
a  street  scene  strung  across  with  clothes 
hung  out  to  dry — sparkling  with  color, 
delightful  in  effect;  while  to  the  other  side 


SOUTH  SEA  FOAM.  TAHITI 


WILLIAM  RITSCHEL 


HIE  OTHER  SHORE 


ROBERT  SPENCER 


THE  ROSE  TREE  GIRL 


PHILIP  HALE 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
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THE  BLACK  MANTILLA 

BY 

BURTIS  BAKER 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
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IN  BONNET  AND  SHAWL 


BY 

IRVING  R.  WILES 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
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liangs  a  little  picture  of  a  street  in  Granatla. 
hy  Dixie  Seldeii,  likewise  most  skillfully 
painted,  while  at  either  end  are  figure  paint¬ 
ings,  one  hy  El  )en  E.  ConiiTis  of  a  young 


painting  “Lowry’s  Hill,”  to  which  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Lotus  Club  was  awarded — a 
great,  brown  hillside  patched  with  snow, 
which  to  the  painter  appeared  as  a  ta])estry. 


“STAR  ROAD” 


CATHERINE  C.  CRITCHER 


woman  in  an  orange-red  gown,  seen  against 
a  drapery  of  darker  red  and  a  background  of 
sky  and  mountain,  much  in  the  Thayer 
tradition;  and  at  the  other  a  young  woman 
in  bonnet  and  shawl  by  Irving  R.  Wiles, 
which  vies  with  Miss  Beaux’s  painting  in 
masterliness  and  beauty. 

Turning  toward  the  two  other  walls  one 
notes  with  interest,  and  if  at  all  responsive, 
delight  and  admiration,  Daniel  Garber’s 


rich  in  color,  and  its  beauty,  through  his 
interjiretation,  has  been  made  patent  to 
all.  Beyond  this,  a  little  to  the  right,  hangs 
Walter  Ufer’s  painting  entitled  “Sleep,” 
three  Indian  figures,  to  which  the  Temple 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded.  Be.yond  again 
is  Charles  W.  Hawthorne’s  painting,  “The 
First  Mate,”  a  w’onderful  rejiresentation  of 
a  sea-faring  man,  painted  against  an  imagina¬ 
tive  background  of  sail  and  fish-net  and  sea 


SLEEP  WAJ.TEH  LEER 

AWARDEB  TEMPLE  UOLU  MEDAL 


and  sky,  in  a  way  which  none  save  Haw¬ 
thorne  himself  conld  do  so  well — a  portrait 
which  one  may  well  believe  will  be  ranked  in 
future  years  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  not 
only  of  today  but  of  all  time. 

In  high-keyed,  fresh,  beautiful  color  are 
two  paintings  by  Philip  L.  Hale,  both 
figure  and  floral  compositions,  “The  Rose- 
Tree  Girl”  and  “Hollyhocks,”  flanking  a 
paintmg  by  Frederick  C.  Frieseke  of  a 
woman  in  a  black  and  white  striped  gown 
arranging  her  headdress  before  a  mirror, 
while  on  a  chair  at  the  left  is  a  pink  dress 
and  other  colorfid  bits  of  wardrobe.  This 


group  is  complemented  by  a  larger  group, 
low-keyed,  rich  and  resonant  in  color. 
Here  a  still  life  by  Emil  Carlsen,  which  more 
than  rivals  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
has  as  its  closest  neighbors  a  j)icture  of 
“Rain  Clouds:  Arizona”  by  Albert  L. 
Groll,  and  a  simple  farm  scene  by  Paul 
King,  made  more  impressive  by  portraits 
of  a  “Gypsy  with  a  Cigarette,”  by  Robert 
Henri,  a  powerful  work;  and  an  admirable 
self-portrait  by  Albert  Rosenthal.  Here 
too,  in  this  gallery,  is  an  impressive  painting 
by  Arthur  B.  Caries  of  “Calla  Lilies,”  in 
which,  unlike  this  j)ainter’s  works  as  a  rule. 
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IlitTc  is  a  large  element  of  beauty;  and  also 
a  charming  little  figurine  “The  Balloon 
(iirl.”  exquisitely  painted  by  Frederick  G. 
Hall.  Jlichard  E.  Miller’s  pleasantly  color¬ 
ful  study  of  a  young  woman,  “The  Man¬ 
darin  Coat,”  is  here  also,  as  well  as  Alice 
Kent  Stoddard’s  clever  figure  entitled 
“Larksiiur  Blue.”  Leon  Kroll  is  seen  at 
his  best  in  “In  the  Hills,”  which  is  offset  in 
turn  l)y  an  exeellent  painting  of  the  sea, 
“Golden  Bocks,”  by  Paul  Dougherty,  and 
a  v'ery  fine  winter  landscape  “Down  Stream” 
by  Aldro  T.  Hibbard,  to  whieh  the  Jennie 
Sesnan  Prize  has  been  awarded.  And  this 
is  just  one  gallery. 

J’assiug  to  the  other  galleries  one  finds  of 


extraordinary  note  a  portrait  by  Helen 
Turner  jiainted  a  little  in  the  manner  of  the 
late  H.  G.  Dearth,  but  worthy  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  any  great  collection;  a  beautiful 
double  child  portrait  by  John  F.  Folinsbee, 
reuflered  with  extreme  delicacy,  atmospheric 
effect  and  sympathetic  understanding;  a 
portrait  of  womanhood  possessing  the 
element  of  universality  as  well  as  decorative 
quality,  the  work  of  Charles  W.  Hawthorne; 
a  portrait  by  Mrs.  Hale  of  Miss  Margaret 
Williams,  to  whieh  the  Beck  Medal  was 
awarded,  and  a  road  through  “Spruce 
Woods,”  sun-bedappled  and  alluring,  by 
Philip  Little,  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  Sargent.  Felicie  Waldo  HoAvell  shows  a 
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picture  of  “Washington  Street,  Marhle- 
liead,”  beautiful  in  tone  and  distinguished 
by  dignity,  and  also  a  very  lovely  seasca[)e, 
“The  Pool,”  painted  on  the  Maiichester 
coast  and  showing  as  a  decorative  element 
in  its  composition  a  branching  pine  tree. 


Prank  AV.  Benson  all  make  notable  contri¬ 
butions  in  this  field,  each  utterly  different 
from  the  other,  and  yet  with  little  to  elujose 
among  them  for  merit  and  charm. 

Turning  the  leaves  of  the  catalogue,  the 
reviewer  pauses  over  and  over  to  recall  with 


“SYLVANA”  (TERRA  COTTA) 


EMIL  FUCHS 


In  this,  as  in  other  exhibitions  held 
recently,  the  painters  of  still  life  make  an 
extraordinary  showing,  and  to  their  works 
this  exhibition  owes  much  of  beauty  of 
effect.  Leslie  P.  Thompson,  Frederick  G. 
Hall,  M.  T.  Mason,  Ruth  Anderson,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Paxton,  Hugh  Breckenridge,  Emil  and 
Dines  Carlsen,  L.  B.  Meeser,  Susette  S. 
Keast,  Blanche  Ames,  Carl  Lawless  and 


pleasure  such  paintings  as  Eric  Hudson’s 
“Marine”;  Martha  Walters’  “Indian 
Eaniily”;  AVilliam  S  Robinson’s  “June” 
landscape;  Eugene  Higgins’  “Driven  Out,” 
a  strong  dramatic  picture;  Philip  Hale’s 
delightful  painting  of  his  own  home  and 
garden;  Troccoli’s  excellent  portrait  of  a 
Veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  Charles  Morris 
Young’s  “Sea  Melody”;  Clifford  Adams’ 
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curious  hut  iiitcrestiug  figure  painting 
entitled  “At  Play”;  Marie  Danfortli  Page’s 
child  portrait,  “The  Skater”;  George  L. 
Noyes’  heautil'ully  rendered  church  interior, 
“The  Frescoed  Wall”;  Arthur  Spear’s 
imaginative  renderings  of  the  nude,  “The 
Shower  Bath”;  Gretchen  Rogers’  competent 
portrait  of  a  woman  with  pearl  necklace; 
and  Alexander  R.  Janies’  excellent  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  New  England  woman  in  an  old- 
fashioned  shawl;  John  C.  Johansen’s  skillful 
interiors;  George  Elmer  Browne’s  beautiful 
marine,  “Night  on  the  Banks”;  Wulliam 
Singer’s  and  Hobart  Nichols’  winter  pictures, 
and  George  W.  Sotter’s  nocturne. 

If  such  pictures  as  these,  full  of  vigor  and 
spirit,  beauty  and  joy,  are  the  product  of 
modernism,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  And, 
if  we  mistake  not,  this  exhibition  shows  not 
merely  suggestively,  but  very  positively, 
that  the  torch  of  art  has  been  carried  forward 


in  the  last  few  years  when  we  least  thought 
it,  and  is  burning  even  more  brightly  today 
than  it  has  for  several  generations.  It  is 
an  encouraging  outlook,  a  reassuring  and 
stimulating  exhibition. 

There  are  119  works  of  sculpture  cata¬ 
logued,  but  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  make 
less  notable  showing  than  the  paintings. 
Among  the  examples  of  noteworthy  interest 
are  Brenda  Putnam’s  charming  little  sun 
dial  (illustrated  in  the  January  number  of  the 
American  Magazine  op  Art),  the  recipient 
of  the  Widener  Memorial  Gold  Medal. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  portrait 
of  a  young  woman,  “Sylvana,”  by  Emil 
Fnchs,  who  also  is  represented  by  a  case  of 
interesting  medals.  Albin  Polasek,  Louise 
Allen,  Anna  Coleman  Ladd,  Allan  Clark, 
George  Biddle,  Sally  James  Farnum,  Anna 
Vaughan  Hyatt  and  Sherry  Fry  likewise 
make  interesting  contributions.  L.  M. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  THE  MUSEUM 

BY  RICHARD  F.  BACH 

Associate  in  Industrial  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


A  CREDO  of  American  industrial  art 
has  yet  to  lie  written.  Nor  shall  we 
essay  to  do  that  here;  but  among  the  tenets 
of  such  a  creed  there  will  be  included,  with¬ 
out  cpiestion,  a  jilain  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  past  as  an  insjiiration 
for  that  of  the  jiresent.  There  are  those 
who  hold  that  to  emulate  the  past  is  to 
copy  it,  that  to  inspire  from  the  jiast  is  to 
tie  one’s  self  to  the  dead  hand  in  design. 
There  is  nothing  formal  about  emulation; 
it  has  to  do  with  quality,  not  volume.  So, 
also,  inspiration  has  to  do  with  the  spiritual 
background  or  with  the  ambition  of  imagina¬ 
tion  in  design. 

To  find  in  Renaissance  forms  a  model  for 
modern  stage  costumes  may  mean  that  the 
play  in  question  has  a  Medici  setting  and 
the  costume  must  lie  in  tune;  but  it  may 
also  mean  that  the  play  is  one  dealing  with 
Main  Street  and  the  costumes  were  designed 
on  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  after  study 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  the  first 
we  have  the  cojiy  for  a  stated  requirement; 
in  the  second  we  have  the  inspirational 


derivative  which  shuns  the  copy,  and  for 
various  reasons,  first  among  them  being 
that  the  copy  would  have  no  sale.  To  be 
sure  there  are  many  copies  of  old  things  on 
the  market.  To  explain  their  presence 
would  mean  a  longer  disquisition  than  can 
here  be  permitted  on  the  vagaries  of  taste 
among  us,  both  among  the  buyers  and  the 
sellers  of  merchandise.  But  in  any  case 
these  copies  are  but  liy-products  of  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  more  vital  reality  in 
design. 

To  trace  this  vitality  we  need  to  con¬ 
sider  the  potter-chemist  whose  eye  can  pene¬ 
trate  the  color  and  glaze  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  workman’s  result  as  shown  in  the 
museum  and  beyond  these  see  combinations 
of  his  own  materials  that  will  do  as  well,  or 
better,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Or  we  need 
to  follow  the  ilesigner  of  wall  pajier  who 
finds  ideas  in  Italian  velvet,  in  French 
brocade,  or  in  an  embroidery  on  linen. 
Or  again  the  designer  of  upholstery  fabrics 
who  visualizes  his  new  fabrics  after  a  study 
of  armor  and  chinaware. 


HOOKWOOI)  POTTERY 

DESIGN  INSPIRED  BY  EXHIBITS  IN  THE  PERMANENT  COI-LECTION 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


EDGEWATEH  TAPESTRY 

DESIGN  INSPIRED  BY  EXHIBITS  IN  THE  PERMANENT  COLLECTION 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


WALL  PAPKB  DESIGNS 


WITCOMBE,  McGEACniN  AND  CO 


HIGH  DRESSER  OF  MAPLE 


KENSINGTON  COMPANY 


Of  these  we  are  right  to  expect  progress, 
and  they  are  laboring  manfully  to  contribute 
toward  it.  Snap  judgments  are  quick  to 
say:  Yes,  so  they  should,  we  are  at  their 
mercy,  they  have  materials  and  skill  and 
equipment;  why  should  they  not  give  us 
the  best.^  To  which  the  ready  reply  is: 
Most  of  them  do.  And  what  is  more,  will 
you  pay  for  the  best.^  And  if  you  will, 
can  you.^ 

The»’e  is  in  modern  production  always 
the  market,  the  insistent  market,  which  is 
an  average  of  what  you  and  I  and  the  man 
in  Tulsa  and  the  woman  in  Seattle  are 
going  to  want  six  months  after  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  through  with  the  piece.  We  cannot 


stand  over  the  craftsman  and  watch  him 
make  a  sideboard  for  us.  If  we  buy  a 
sideboard  now,  we  may  l)e  sure  it  was  made 
at  least  six  months  ago  and  that  it  was 
selected  for  us  by  the  representative  of  a 
store  who  went  to  a  furniture  market  or 
exhibition  somewhere  to  select  his  next 
season’s  “line.”  Such  organization  may 
be  detrimental  to  design  at  the  moment, 
but  it  is  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  mass 
production  and  mass  distribution,  witliout 
which  you  and  I  would  ])rol)ably  not  have  a 
sideboard  at  all.  All  of  which  soimds  like 
the  philosophy  summed  up  in  the  vernacular 
by  the  words  “take  it  or  leave  it,”  but 
which  in  sober  fact  is  of  our  own  making. 
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To  provide  all  of  us  with  the  sideboards 
we  need  every  fifth  person  would  have  to 
be  a  craftsman.  Perha])s  that  would  be  a 
hapi)ier  existence;  many  think  it  would. 


exhibitions,  this  statement  ai)pears:  “Like 
its  forerunners,  this  exhibitioji  is  distinctly 
a  record  of  mnsenm  service,  a  i)roof  that 
in  the  trades  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is 
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On  that  point  we  are  still  open  to  proof, 
for  we  have  too  many  evidences  to  the 
contrary. 

Eor  instance,  each  year  the  AIetroi)olitan 
Mnsenm  brings  togctiier  a  small  number  of 
examples  of  current  productions  in  a  score 
of  busy  fields  of  manufacture,  all  of  them 
the  result  of  mnsenm  study.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  list  of  contributing  firms  and 
individuals,  represented  in  the  most  recent 


a  partner  in  progress.  The  objects  and 
ilesigns  here  brought  together  were  made 
for  the  commercial  market,  to  which  they 
will  be  returned  when  they  leave  the  gallery; 
they  owe  their  conception  or  method  of 
execution,  their  color  or  contour,  their 
detail,  finish,  or  some  other  characteristic 
of  design  to  the  study  of  the  collections 
and  the  use  of  the  educational  facilities  in 
the  museum. 


VIEW  OF  MANUFACTUHEHS’  EXHIBI  I  ION 


VIEW  OF  MANUFACTUHEHS’  EXHIBITION 
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“The  purpose  is  lo  (Iciiioiistratc  liv  Jiicans 
of  a  limited  iiimil)er  of  wortliy  i)ieees, 
regarded  as  tliorougidy  represeiital  i\e  iu 
their  respective  industries,  tlie  thesis  lliat 
museum  material  has  a  ])ositi\’e  lal)oratory 
fimetioii  lo  ser\e  and  i)raetieal  facilities  to 
otter  toward  the  production  of  current  indus¬ 
trial  art;  and  to  choose  tliese  items  for  the 
sake  of  the  thesis  so  as  to  eominiss  tin' 
widest  possible  variety  of  material,  style, 
form,  color,  texture,  aud  teelmiciue  generally. 
It  will  he  seen  that  though  the  conditions 
differ  radically  from  any  that  might  control 
a  general  exhibition  of  industrial  art,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  thoroughly  workable  from 
the  stand])oiut  of  the  thesis  lo  be  |)roved.” 


It  should  be  added  that  wherever  the 
suggestion  for  a  design,  motive  or  detail 
can  l)e  refcrnsl  to  a  definite  original  or 
grouj),  a  statement  has  been  set  down  to 
that  effect  on  the  label.  The  j)urpose  is 
])rimarily  to  establish  the  fact  of  museum 
u.se,  not  to  ((note  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
motives  as  they  appear  in  the  modern 
product,  d'he  names  of  designers  given 
credit  by  the  various  firms  is  larger  than 
ever  before;  in  this  connection  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  the  first  exhibition 
of  this  series,  held  in  1917,  names  of  designers 
did  not  apjjear  at  all,  while  in  the  collection 
exhibited  in  January,  19‘-2,‘k  uo  less  than  114 
designers  were  listed. 
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REBUILDING  THE  LIBRARY  AT  LOUVAIN 

RY  GLEN  C.  (^riETT 


THPi  .sjieaking  record  of  America's 
l>art  iu  the  Wt)rld  War,”  as  the 
Louvnin  Library  has  been  called,  will 
herald  its  jmrpose  outside  as  well  as  within 
its  walls.  xVccording  to  the  plans  of  Whit¬ 
ney  Warren,  the  architect,  the  building 
will  combine  the  national  colors  of  red, 
white  and  blue  in  its  rerl  brick  walls,  wliite 
stone  trimmings  and  blue  slate  roof.  This 
national  note  is  jiarticularly  fitting  because 


the  fund  to  erect  this  American  war  memorial 
in  Belgium  will  rejiresent  the  children  of 
thousands  of  schools,  the  students  of 
hundred  of  colleges,  members  of  patriotic 
organizations  throughout  the  country  and 
th(»u.sands  of  individuals  who  will  give  in 
memory  of  their  friends  and  relatives  who 
served  in  the  war  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
civilians  and  as  uniformed  fighters.  The 
movement  to  gather  New  AYrk's  part  of 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  LIRRARY  AT  LOUVAIN 

WIItTNKV  WAIIMEN  ANII  CHARLES  1).  WETMORE,  ARCHITECrS 


tile  inillioii  dollar  fund  was  lieguii  liy  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  week  lietwccn 
December  3  and  December  10. 

Although  the  library  may  suggest  .Vmerica 
in  its  color  scheme  it  will  be  distinctly 
Flemish  in  its  architectural  treatment. 
Cardinal  Mercier  has  voiced  the  delight  of 
his  people  in  a  letter  to  Whitney  Warren: 
“With  a  sense  of  delicacy  which  touched 
me  deeply  you  laid  to  one  side  your  American 
ideals  to  follow  our  national  ambitions  by 
erecting  a  building  embodying  the  purest 
traditions  of  our  Flemish  and  llrabaconne 
art.  For  an  instant  I  even  thought  you 
had  intended  to  reproduce  the  Palais  de 
Justice  at  Maliues,  so  striking  is  the  likeness 
between  a  part  of  your  facade  and  that 
monument.” 

In  carrying  out  the  obligation  to  build 
beautifully  and  to  perpetuate  for  all  times 
in  the  work  the  ancient  traditions  of  this 
fifteenth  century  institution  as  well  as  tho.se 
of  the  purest  Flemish  Kenaissance  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  architect  has  succeeded  admir¬ 
ably.  He  has  embodied  in  the  structure  a 
design  rich  in  outline  and  in  mass,  in  color, 
detail  and  specially  in  what  might  be  called 


"sentimental  symbolism " — an  achicvemeul 
which  will  bring  a  warm  response  from  all 
who  see  the  building. 

Cass  Gilbert,  the  eminent  American 
architect,  who  recently  vi.sitc<l  Louvain, 
writes  to  the  Restoration  Committee  in 
America:  “I  visited  Louvain  yesterilay  and 
was  shown  the  new  library  liy  Carroll 
Greenough  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  tVilliams. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  jilan  appears  to  me 
to  be  admirably  adaiited  to  its  purpose, 
the  exterior  design  a  graceful  and  charming 
adajitation  of  the  Flemish  architecture  and 
that  the  workmanship  is  excellent — I  wish 
we  could  get  such  good  brick  work  done  in 
America." 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
be  interested  to  have  a  first  hand  impression 
of  an  architect  who  has  personally  visittsl 
the  work.” 

The  location  is  the  Place  du  Peujile,  by 
far  the  best  and  most  imposing  site  in  the 
city  of  Louvain.  It  as  if  the  city  of  New 
York  should  give  as  a  jdace  for  a  memorial 
building  the  site  of  the  library  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  4‘-2nd  Street  or  the  entire  north 
front  of  Aladi.son  Sipiarc.  Du  this  imposing 
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MEMORIAL  TOWER,  LOUVAIN  LIRRARY 

UHITNEY  WAHREN  ANr>  CHARLES  I>.  WETiM I )Rr:.  A RCIIITECTS 


site.  Aniericii  will  Imild  her  war  memorial 
with  its  graeet'ul  carillon  hell  tower  which 
will  dominate  the  surrounding  country, 
d'he  tower,  crowned  hy  the  carillon,  or 
chimes,  so  nidver.sal  in  all  Elemi.sh  towns, 
typifies  the  voice  of  the  nniversity — the 
\'oice  of  Truth.  It  is  supported  on  the  four 
corners  l)y  th<'  heasts  or  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists,  the  hull,  tlie  eagle,  the  angel, 
and  the  lit>n.  Hourly,  this  carillon  will 
ring  out  the  national  airs  of  tho.se  nations 
that  fought  in  the  Great  War:  “The  Star 
Siianglcd  Banner,”  “The  Marsellaise,” 
“God  Save  the  King,”  “The  Brabacoiine” 
and  others. 


Concerning  the  chimes  of  the  new  library 
a  French  journalist  has  written  a  poem, 
“  E'Ecole  Des  Carilloniieurs,”  which  recounts 
the  early  history  of  the  .school,  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  enemy,  and  concludes  with  these 
verses : 

Pour  d’autres,  en  la  sombre  annee, 
L’f)rilre  barbare  eOt  ete  vain. 

Car  lenr  ame  s’etait  brisee: 

C'etaient  les  cloches  de  Louvain 
JMais  voici  que  Whitney- Warren  .  .  . 

Dig,  dou,  daine, 

Les  ressmscite.  Eh!  allez  done! 

Dig,  din.  dou! 

Grace  a  FAmerique  au  coeur  large, 

Elies  revivront!  Et  d'hoimeur 
I>'ecole  se  pique  et  se  charge 
Dc  leur  former  un  fier  sonneur! 

Bientot  leur  voix  grave  et  hautaine. 

Dig,  don,  daine, 

Laudera  la  vieille  chan.son. 

Dig,  din,  don! 

The  jirelimiuary  work  in  connection  with 
the  design  has  covered  a  period  of  nearly  a 
year  and  it  has  meant  the  careful  study  of 
the  solution  of  the  problem  imjiosed  by 
the  location  of  the  site  on  the  Place  du 
Peuple,  by  the  number  of  volumes — the 
stacks  have  an  eventual  capacity  of  two 
million  book.s — by  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  Reading  Room — three  hundred,  as 
required  by  the  university  authorities — 
and  l)y  all  other  restrictions  due  to  tradition 
of  style,  necessity  or  circumstance. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  drawings 
months  of  sketching  through  Belgium,  to 
gather  graphic  information  from  the  best 
examples  of  the  Brabacomie  Art,  were 
spent  by  a  group  of  young  architects  under 
the  careful  guidance  and  leadership  of  Mr. 
Warren. 

A  French  writer  in  the  Revue  Critique  des 
Idees  et  des  Livres  has  said:  “Whitney 
AVarren  is  an  old  student  of  our  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  where  he  has  studied  under 
Girard  and  Daiuiiet,  and  like  most  of  the 
Americans  who  have  Beaux  Arts  diplomas 
he  has  great  regard  for  our  balance,  our 
taste,  our  great  classic  tradition,  a  respect 
which  touches  us  and  which  is  in  its  turn  a 
I)roof  of  taste. 

“It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  if  his  respect 
for  onr  traditions  is  even  greater  than  that 
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of  our  young  artists,  of  our  innovators,  for 
like  some  otlier  American  arcliitccts  lie 
shows  more  rej)ugnance  than  they  do  for 
that  which  seems  foreign  to  the  Erencli 
genius  and  tradition.” 

The  library  will  be  a  graj)hic  record  of 
America’s  service  in  the  war,  for  opportunity 
is  to  be  given  the  schools,  colleges  and  organ¬ 
izations  which  contribute  to  have  their 
names  cut  into  the  stones.  For  those  mak¬ 
ing  especially  large  contributions,  the 
architect  has  reserved  a  nnniber  of  columns 
upon  which  the  seal  of  the  institution  will  be 
engrossed. 

The  significance  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  Belgium  and  America  is  expressed 
in  the  corner-stone  which  joins  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  two  nations. 

The  principal  facade  will  consi.st  of  a 
covered  arcade,  which  will  serve  as  a  general 
meeting-place  for  the  students,  over  which 
is  placed  the  main  reading  room  lightcfl  by 
large  windows. 

The  material  to  be  used  is  of  local  white 
stone  and  red  brick,  with  blue-slate  roof 
and  copper  flashings,  certain  details  of  the 
facade  being  gilded,  as  is  usual  in  monu¬ 
ments  in  Belgium.  On  the  ground  floor, 
besides  the  arcade  already  mentionetl,  will 
be  a  small  museum  for  the  treasures  of  the 
library,  also  the  administrative  offices. 

A  monumental  stairway  leads  to  the 
second  story,  on  which  is  the  catalogue  and 
distributing  room,  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  building,  connecting  the  read¬ 
ing-room  (occupying  the  entire  front)  with 
the  stack  (occupying  the  entire  rear),  thus 
giving  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
service  possible.  Tw'elve  seminars  or  special 
study  rooms  complete  the  building. 

The  facade  is  symbolical  in  composition 
and  detail:  in  the  central  motive,  interest 
centers  on  the  figure  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  supported  by  St.  George  and  St. 
Michael  crushing  the  Evil  Spirits;  above  is  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  destruction  of  the 
old  library,  while  underneath,  crowning  the 
doors  leading  to  the  three  exterior  pulpits, 
are  busts  of  the  heroes  of  the  war — King 
Albert,  Cardinal  Mercier,  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  coats  of  arms  of  Belgium  and  the 
United  States  are  framed  in  the  liigh  balus¬ 
trade  which  surrounds  and  crowns  the 
building;  in  this  balustrade  is  interwoven 


an  inscri])tion  describing  the  destruction  of 
the  old  library  and  the  fact  that  the  restora¬ 
tion  is  a  gift  of  the  American  jicople. 

t)n  the  stcpiicd  gables  at  eitlier  end  are 
commemorative  tablets  and  the  heraldic 
animals  of  the  allied  powers:  the  eagle,  the 
unicorn,  the  lion,  the  cock,  etc. 

The  project  to  rebuild  the  Library  of 
Louvain  was  started  in  America  almost  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  the  invading  army.  Sentiment  crystal¬ 
lized  in  the  form  of  a  National  Committee 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Restoration  of 
the  University  of  Louvain,  a  group  of  noted 
Americans  who  began  the  work  of  iilanniug 
for  reiilacing  the  ruined  structure.  On  this 
committee  were  fifteen  men  who  have  since 
died:  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Chief  Justice  Edward  I). 
White,  Andrew  D.  White,  Henry  AVattcr- 
son,  Seth  Low,  AA’illiam  I).  Howells,  James 
J.  Hill,  Charles  Rage  Bryan,  Robert  Bacon, 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Earley,  Rt.  Rev. 
David  H.  (  ireer,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Galiricls, 
and  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons.  In 
the  spirit  of  these  men  the  ju'oject  will  be 
pushed  to  completion. 

In  1918,  on  the  occasion  of  Cardinal 
Mercier 's  visit  to  the  United  States,  the 
committee  officially  tendered  the  gift  of  the 
library  to  be  erected,  as  x\nierica’s  war  me¬ 
morial  in  Belgium,  an  offer  which  was  grate¬ 
fully  accei)ted  by  the  Caixlinal.  AA’ithout 
any  campaign  for  funds  or  any  opportunity 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  America's  people  to 
give  to  the  fund,  $180,000  w'as  receiveil  and 
wdth  this  the  foundation  was  begun.  In 
1921  the  corner  stone  w^as  laid  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  company  of 
notables  ever  assembled  in  Europe.  Since 
then  the  work  of  building  the  low'cr  w'alls 
has  progres.sed  np  to  the  limit  of  the  funds 
in  hand.  The  committee  now^  proposes  to 
give  all  interested  people  an  opportunity  to 
help  in  the  completion  of  the  million  tlollar 
fund  required  for  the  building  so  that  the 
work  may  go  on  uninbu-ruptcdly.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  building  can  be  completed 
by  1925,  because  this  wull  mark  the  five 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Louvain.  It  is  also  desired  that  the  building 
be  finished  while  Cardinal  Mercier,  wJio  has 
had  .such  a  prominent  part  in  its  rebuilding, 
is  alive  to  enjoy  it. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
WOOD  ENGRAVING 

1$Y  P:])WA1{1)  ertz,  je  r.  a. 


Before  Bewick’s  time  little  was  at¬ 
tempted  hy  the  weed  engraver  beyond 
l)lack  line  in  relief,  cut  with  or  without 
conventional  shading  or  blacks.  This  work 
was  not  difficnlt  and  demanded  no  intcllcc- 
tnal  effort. 

After  Bewick’s  technical  di.scovcry  of  the 
white  line  for  j)rodncing'  gradated  tints  in 
tone  pictures,  all  purely  black  line  engrav¬ 
ings  had  to  be  ent  in  the  usual  laborious 
way;  as  there  was  no  other  method  by  which 
pen  and  ink  drawings  could  be  reproduced 
in  facsimile  for  press  i)rinting  until  i)hoto- 
zinc  etching  replaced  it  by  an  easier,  cheaper 
and  quicker  ])roeess. 

One  need  but  refer  to  the  I)n  Marnier 
])eriod  of  Punch  to  realize  how  toilsome 
was  such  work  whieh-  from  an  art  and 
craft  point  of  view — was  more  allied  to 
ehi])-carving  on  a  very  minute  .scale  than  to 
engraving,  and  was  nsnally  entrusted  to 
inferior  craftsmen  and  ap])rentices. 

The  engraving  of  tone-i)ietnre.s.  however, 
was  a  j)roblem  that  exercised  the  artistic 
faculties  besides  demanding  great  delicacy 
in  the  handling  of  the  graver.  Mature 
judgment  was  also  needed  in  the  selection 
of  a  tint  which  would  give  the  right  relative 
\  ahie  of  light  and  shade. 

It  taxed  the  artistic  acumen  of  the 
engraver  t<j  intcrjjret  the  draftsman’s  idea 
into  such  terms  of  engraving  as  woidd 
transpose  it  into  a  white  line  tone-j)ictnre, 
suitable  for  typographical  ])rinting.  The 
engraver  who  could  achieve  this  interjireta- 
tion  was  an  artist  and  practiced  a  dignitieil 
craft;  but  when  skill  was  perverted  by  copy¬ 
ing  the  grain  of  charcoal  drawiiigs  and 
etchings^  and  the  brush  marks  of  oil  pahit- 
ings,  the  engraver  abandoned  all  intel¬ 
lectual  effort,  and  wood  engraving — as  an 
art — degenerated  into  a  com])etition  of 
clever  imitation. 

Fortunately  the  ])erfection  of  the  halftone 
block  gradually  super.seded  this  j^ractice; 
and,  with  the  invention  of  j)hoto-zinc 


etching,  tlie  trade  engraver  or  “wood 
])ecker’’  was  su])erseded  also,  and  wood 
engraving  as  an  art  was  restored  to  its  own 
high  place  among  the  artistic  crafts  as 
understood  by  Bewick. 

d'his  nniciue  craft  exacts  of  the  engraver 
skill  in  drawing  with  a  burin  which  cuts 
white  lines;  and  when  artist  engravers 
create  their  own  ]jietnre.s — whether  por¬ 
traits,  lamlseapes,  or  compositions  like 
Bewick’s  “AVaiting  for  Death” — we  have 
an  original  art,  that  is  jtractieed  by  few 
to-day. 

d'he  Times  Literary  Supplevuntt  of  March 
10  contained  an  aidicle  by  George  Moore 
in  which  he  .said:  “There  may  be  half  a 
dozen  men  still  alive  today  who  can  cut  a 
block.”  There  are  numerous  artists,  how¬ 
ever,  who  cut  away  the  wood — or  linoleum — 
which  surrounds  the  black  mass  or  lines 
that  they  have  drawn,  doing  the  same  work 
laboriously  by  hand  that  the  acid  does  on 
the  zinc. 

The  only  raison  d'etre  of  this  cutting,  in 
the  ])rimitive  facsimile  style,  is  a  desire 
for  a  change  of  work  and  amnsement  as  a 
“  delassement  intellect  net,"  or  as  a  means  of 
training  for  students  and  ehihlren  who  cut 
lino  blocks  for  j)rinting  designs;^  such  work 
trains  the  eye  and  the  mu.scles  of  the  hand 
and  develoj)s  concentration. 

I  do  not  agree  with  George  Aloore  that 
engraved  facsimile  work  is  more  beautiful 
becau.se  the  hand  (ff'  the  engraver  has  been 
added.  All  ])ast  ex])erience  jiroves  that 
the  facsimile  engraver  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  line,  the  vitality  and  .spirit  of  the  drafts¬ 
man’s  m-iginal  drawing;  and  this  destruction 
is  l)ound  to  follow  even  when  artists  cut 
their  own  designs,  however  skillful  they 
may  be  with  the  toed. 

Rhoto-zinc  etching,  on  the  other  hand, 
])reserves  the  swift,  nervous  touch  of  the 
original  drawing  and  is  the  only  facsimile 
pt)ssible  wlum  typographical  i)ri?iting  is 
intended. 


'  The  clever  arlist-engraver,  William  Harvey,  was  the  first  to  prove  the  possibilities  of  wood-engrav¬ 
ing,  hy  imitating  the  technique  of  the  steel  and  copi)er  engraver  in  a  wonderfully  cut  wood  block  after 
Haydon’s  “Assassination  of  Dentatus.”  Vide  Austin  Dobson’s  history  of  “  7'liomas  Beivick  and  His 
Pupils.” 

-See,  for  instance,  the  prints  of  the  Austrian  children  exhibited  recently. 
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In  order  to  iinderstand  the  real  jjrovince 
of  wood  engraving  and  its  tecliniqne  we 
must  realize  that  facsimile  engraving — 
especially  of  intric-ate  hlack  line  designs — 
is  dead  and  its  practice  a  waste  of  time; 
and  we  must  understand  that  the  uncut 
block,  if  inked  and  j)rinted,  would  give  a 
solid  black,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  a 
picture  or  portrait  that  can  be  multiplied 
by  contact  printing  it  must  be  sketched  on 
the  wood  in  any  manner  most  convenient 
to  the  artist,  anfl  cut  with  lines,  picks,  dots. 


or  stij)ple,  that  would  api)ear  white  when 
j)rint('d. 

d'hese  cuts  must  l)e  exi)ressive  and  vibrant, 
must  suggest  construction  and  texture,  and 
must  give  the  relative  light  and  shade  of 
the  picture;  and  conse((uently  a  tone  wood 
engraving  is  the  reverse  of  a  facsimile 
line  cut. 

Black-line  engraving  belongs  to  the 
province  of  copper,  steel  and  stone  en¬ 
graving. 

For  wood  engraving,  box-wood  is  used; 
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this  is  a  most  beautiful  wood  with  a  sul)- 
stance  such  that  its  close  grain  lends  itself 
most  sympatlietically  to  the  touch  of  the 
graver.  Its  texture  is  uot  liard  and  brittle, 
as  steel  or  copper  arc,  and  has  not  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  other  woods  or  linoleum.  It  is 
pliable,  with  just  sufficient  resistance  to 
give  a  pleasural)le  feeling  to  the  hand  while 
cutting.  Skillful  engravers  like  Timothy 
Cole  know  how  to  produce  the  most  suf)tle 
tone-values  from  black  through  intermediate 
shades  up  to  brilliant  light;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  technical  imitations,  with  regard 
to  the  material,  exist  oidy  in  the  greater  or 
smaller  experience  of  the  artist  who  practices 
this  fascinating  craft. 

At  present  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
revive  the  wood  engraver's  art.  This  will 
certainly  succeed  if  artists  devote  sufficient 
time  to  learn  the  craft  and  become  skillful. 


If,  however,  they  have  good  judgment  of 
line-directic)n  as  artists,  but  insufficient 
command  over  the  tool  as  craftsmen,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  give  grace  and  vitality 
to  freehand  constructive  drawing  by  a  cut 
line:  aiifl  their  attempts  to  engrave  delicate 
nuances  of  tone-value  will  be  imsatisfactory, 
because  engraving  ref(uircs  jinlgment  in  line 
cutting  as  well  as  line  arrangement. 

d'he  disi)osition  of  solid  blacks  (or  greys 
when  two  blocks  are  used)  and  the  balance 
and  contrast  of  these  blacks  with  white  ami 
intermediate  shades  is  j)art  of  the  tlcsiyu 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cutting  or 
the  art  of  engraving;  but  the  beautiful  or 
clumsy  manner  of  handling  lines  will  always 
show  what  individuality  the  engraver 
possessed,  and  what  skill  or  power  he  may 
have  of  giving  expression  to  original  work 
by  white  line  drawing  with  a  burin. 
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Those  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
traveling  exhibitions  sent  out  by  the 
Federation,  and  who  perhaps  have  arranged 
to  secure  one  or  more  of  these  exhibits  for 
their  own  art  organization,  will  appreciate 
what  the  little  Current  Events’  Club  of 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  has  done  to  make  the 
exhibition  of  paintings  sent  there  a  success. 
The  pictures  were  lent  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  represent  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  various  oil  exhibitions. 
These  pictures  were  shown  for  only  three 
days  in  Rapid  City,  but  each  day  crowds 
were  in  attendance  at  the  exhibition  and 
showed  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
Many  of  the  visitors  remained  for  hours  to 
study  the  pictures  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  original  work.  Not 
only  did  the  “grown-ups”  seem  to  find  great 
pleasure  in  the  exhibition,  but  the  school 
children  were  also  most  enthusiastic.  A 
prize  was  offered  to  the  high  school,  junior 
high  and  grammar  grades  for  the  best  essay 
on  why  a  particular  picture  appealed  most 
to  them,  and  the  children  gained  a  great 
deal  from  their  picture  study.  It  is  indeed 
most  encouraging  to  learn  that  an  exhibition 
has  given  so  much  happiness  and  pleasure! 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  is  another  place  that  has 
made  a  great  success  of  the  exhibition  sent 


there  by  the  Federation.  This  was  the 
collection  assembled  from  the  winter  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Several  weeks  before  the  exhibition  closed 
over  four  thousand  people  had  visited  it. 
The  newspapers  gave  it  a  great  deal  of  space 
and  thus  increased  the  interest.  Ft.  Worth 
considered  the  exhibition  the  best  they  had 
had  for  several  years,  and  everyl)ody  seemed 
delighted  with  the  collection.  It  opened 
with  a  private  view  for  the  members  of  the 
Ft.  Worth  Art  Association.  As  usual,  prizes 
were  offered  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  for 
the  best  estimate  of  the  exhibition,  or  of  a 
single  picture.  This  was  the  same  idea 
that  was  carried  out  at  Rapid  City  to  make 
the  pictures  of  real  educational  value  and  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  work  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  artists. 

A  second  collection  chosen  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Design's  ex¬ 

hibition  was  sent  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in 
January.  This  was  reported  the  most 
successful  collection  of  pictures  ever  s'  own 
there,  and  one  sale  was  mafle  of  an  attractive 
painting  by  Cullen  Yates  entitled  “The  Mill 
Stream.” 

Sales  continue  to  be  made  from  the  Handi¬ 
craft  Exhibition,  and  w  hile  the  collection  was 
at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in 
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l’ro\  i(U‘iK'e  thf  Moxioaii  fire  (jpal  ueeklaee  hy 
Grace  Hazeii  was  purcliased,  and  also  an 
orange  pottery  howl  hy  Edninnd  de  E. 
('nrtis. 

The  Federation  has  asseinhled  an  exhihi- 
tion  of  Flower  Paintings  throngh  the  (■<>- 
operation  of  the  (iar<len  Clnh  of  America 
and  the  several  artists.  The  eirenit  inehides 
Si)ringtleld,  Mass.,  Syraense,  N.  Y.,  Ralti- 
inore,  Md.,  anil  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  ])ie- 
tnres  of  flowers  and  gardens  in  this  eollee- 
tion  are  (jiiite  different  from  the  old  Dutch 
tlower-pieees  and  the  famous  French  flower- 
jjaintings  of  later  ilate.  d'hey  are  j)rimarily 
decorati\e —  more  truly  inter])retative — ])re- 
ser\ing  the  e])hemeral  s])irit  of  flowers. 
The.se  artists  seem  not  only  to  tran.serihe  the 
texture  of  the  flowers  hnt  to  set  forth  the 
atmosphere  hy  which  they  are  surrounded, 
d'hey  are  e.s.sentially  of  our  own  time  and 
mood. 

Among  the  artists  repre.sented  are  Everett 
E.  Bryant,  Colin  Campliell  Cooper,  Charles 
C.  Cnrran,  John  Eohnshee,  Ben  Foster, 
Johanna  H.  AY.  Hailman,  Philip  Hale,  I’anl 
King,  Mand  M.  Mason,  Richard  Aliller, 
Dorothy  Oehtman,  Ernest  Peixotto,  Wil¬ 
liam  Sartain,  Helen  Turner  and  J.  Alden 
W  eir.  Some  of  these,  it  will  he  noted,  are 
very  distingnished  lanihseape  ])ainters.  The 
collection  as  a  whole  makes  a  charming 
group,  and  the  character  of  the  pictures  is  so 
\aried  that  although  the  exhihition  deals 
exclusively  with  dower  and  garden  subjects 
it  is  full  of  interest. 

The  War  Portraits  have  heen  sent  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  exhihition  at  San  Eran- 
ci.sco.  J'he  preceding  engagements  at  To¬ 
peka,  Kans.,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  were 
marked  hy  an  extraordinarily  large  attend¬ 
ance,  that  at  the  To))eka  Art  Guild  aggregat¬ 
ing  10,000  persons. 

MEMBERSHIP  C.VMPAIGN 

So  many  memhership  camiiaigns  are  now 
under  way  that  it  is  impossihle  to  give  the 
names  of  all  of  the  cities  and  chairmen. 
Not  only  are  the  majority  of  the  most  im- 
Iiortant  cities  in  the  country  now  putting  on 
campaigns,  hut  the  chairmen  and  the  mem- 
hers  of  their  committees  are  all  prominent 
jieople  in  their  communities,  people  who 
give  their  time  only  to  things  that  are 
eminently  worth  while. 

It  has  heen  interesting  to  discover  that 


the  peojJe  who  are  willing  to  do  this  work 
for  The  .Vmerican  Ecderation  of  Arts  arc 
invariably  tho.sc  individuals  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  own  com- 
nnmities.  These  people  recognize  the  fact 
that  in  strengthening  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  they  are  also  strengthening  their  local 
ones.  The  more  j)eo])le  there  are  in  a 
commnnity  reading  the  Amehic.vn  Maga¬ 
zine  OF  Art,  the  easier  it  is  in  that  com¬ 
mnnity  to  create  interest  in  any  local  art 
lirojcct. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nichols,  of  Kansas  City,  said 
recently  that  he  could  not  endorse  too 
strongly  the  Invitation  Committee  of  that 
city,  since  he  felt  that,  instead  of  conflieting 
with  their  local  interests,  increased  memher¬ 
ship  in  the  Federation  would  strengthen 
interest  in  the  Kansas  City  Art  Museum. 
Airs.  Philip  S.  Elliott  is  the  Kansas  City 
chairman. 

A  few  of  the  places  where  camiiaigns  are 
now  in  jirogress  are:  Portland,  Ale.;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Aurora,  Ill.;  Des  Aloines, 
Iowa;  Kansas  City,  AIo.;  Roanoke,  Va.; 
Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Helena,  Alont. 

A  committee  has  heen  formed  in  AVashing- 
ton,  at  the  call  of  the  resident  officers  and 
directors,  to  sjircad  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
Ei'flcrat ion's  work  in  that  city  and  secure 
memlierships.  This  invitation  committee  is 
headed  hy  Airs.  Henry  Alarquand  as  chair¬ 
man,  with  Airs.  Corcoran  Thom,  Airs.  AA'alter 
Tuckerman  and  Airs.  James  AA'.  AA'adsworth, 
Jr.,  as  vice-chairmen,  and  twenty-six  other 
ladies  prominent  in  AA'ashington  social  life 
as  members. 

.ACTION  BY  THE  ST.VTE  DEP.VRT.MENT  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  EXCAV.ATION  WORK 
IN  EGYPT 

Under  date  of  January  26  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
acknowledged  the  receijit  of  a  letter  from  our 
jiresident.  Air.  de  Forest,  relating  to  a  formal 
notification  from  the  “Service  des  Antiqui- 
tes’’  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  1922-23, 
that  government  intended  to  modify  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  division  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  discovered  in  Egypt  hy  foreign  excava¬ 
tors,  and  to  give  to  this  “Service'’  full  power 
to  retain  all  archaeological  discoveries;  and 
stated  that  he  was  communieating  copies 
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of  file  letter  to  tlie  Aiiierieau  Alini.ster  at 
Cairo,  with  iiistruetioiis  to  bring  the  matter 
informally  to  the  attention  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  to  endeavor  to  seenre  a 
favorable  modification  of  the  j)rovi.sions 
which  had  I)een  called  to  his  attention.  Also 
that  he  had  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Embassies  in  London, 
Paris  and  Rome,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  action,  if  any,  may  be  contemplated  by 
tho.se  governments  on  behalf  of  their 
nationals  with  regard  to  excavation  work  in 
Egyj)t.  The  Secretary  of  State  at  the  same 
time  requested  that  the  attention  of  the 
various  interested  societies  represented  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  be  called 
to  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
State  Department  in  resi)onsc  to  our  presi¬ 
dent’s  request. 

Mr.  Robert  Woods  Rliss,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  l)een  Third  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  was  nominated,  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Minister  to  Sweden  the  last  of  Jannary 
and  his  nomination  was  promptly  confirmed 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Bliss  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  the 
ela.ss  of  1900.  In  1903  he  was  appointed 


Consul  at  Venice;  in  1904  he  was  made 
Second  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Petro- 
grad;  in  1907  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Lega¬ 
tion  at  Brussels;  in  1909  he  was  made  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Buenos 
Aires;  in  19P2  Secretary  of  the  Embas.sy  at 
Paris,  and  Counselor  of  the  Embassy  at 
Jkiris  in  1910.  lie  was  also  cJian/e  d'affaires 
of  the  American  Legation  at  The  Hague 
from  Sei)tember  to  November,  1918. 

iVIr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  sailed 
from  New  York  on  January  24,  on  the 
steamship  Samaria,  for  a  four-months’  trip 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  who  is  recuperating  from  a  serious 
illne.ss,  left  Chicago  the  first  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary  for  Honolulu,  where  he  exj)eets  to  s|)end 
some  weeks. 

The  dates  of  the  Convention  of  the  .Vmer- 
iean  Federation  of  Arts  have  been  changed 
from  May  10-19  to  May  23-20,  the  latter 
l)etter  suiting  the  convenience  of  onr  hosts. 
St.  Louis  is  noted  for  its  generous  hospitality, 
and  already  much  entertainment  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  character  is  offered  for  those  in 
attendance  at  the  convention. 
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THE  MUSEUM  AND  THE  ITJBLIC 

Air.  Alorris  Gray,  president  of  tlie  Boston 
Aluseuni  of  Fine  xArts,  concluded  Ids  report 
for  the  year  with  a  brief  statement  on 
“The  Alnsenni  and  the  Public,”  which  is  so 
preei.sely  in  accord  with  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  that  we  ven¬ 
ture,  through  his  kind  permission,  to  reprint 
it  here  in  onr  editorial  colnnms,  making  it, 
as  it  were,  our  own,  and  sharing  its  in.spira- 
tion  with  our  readers: 

“The  essential  things  of  life  are  not 
material;  they  are  spiritual.  The  material 
things  may  well  bring  comfort  and  jileasure. 
But  it  is  not  they  which  bring  e.xaltation  to 
the  heart  of  man.  It  is  the  spiritual  things 
which  bring  that.  It  is  they  which  bring  so 
often  greater  liapiiiness,  greater  serenity, 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor  than  to  the  houses 
of  the  rich;  for  it  is  not  money,  it  is,  in  the 
large  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  beauty  of  life 
which  is  transcendent.  And  he  who  loves 
that  beanty,  whether  he  finds  it  in  palace  or 


hovel  or  street — he  hath  the  garden  of  life, 
d’he  material  things  are  the  propertj^  of  the 
individual,  but,  inexpressibly  fortunate,  the 
s])iritual  things  are  the  common  possession 
of  mankind.  Of  the  siiiritual  things  a  great 
religious  belief  and  a  great  human  love  are 
the  two  instances  that  come  most  readily  to 
the  ndnd.  But  there  are  other  instances, 
and  high  among  these  is  the  love  of  art, 
whether  it  be  manifested  in  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture  or  music. 

“x4rt  is  the  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  man. 
d'he  great  artist  is  one  who  has  ])resumably 
a  great  technique;  bnt  he  must  have  some¬ 
thing  far  otlier  than  that,  for  technique  is 
merely  the  tool,  although  necessary  tool,  of 
expression.  A  great  artist  is  one  who  has  a 
great  sjiirit,  whether  he  be  poet  or  painter. 
He  is  one  who  has  the  vision  of  the  beauty  of 
life  and  who,  having  that  vision,  expres.ses  it 
so  that  others  will  see  that  it  is  there,  not 
that  it  is  a  mere  figment  of  his  fancy.  He 
does  not  exjiress  necessarily  the  truth  of  the 
whole  thing  as  it  is.  He  expresses  the  truth 
of  the  thing  which  he  sees  and  feels.  He 
exjiresses  his  own  individual  reaction,  his 
own  individual  vision.  He  reveals  him¬ 
self  as  that  man  only  docs  who  commnnes 
with  himself.  Aiul  the  surface  of  life  may 
be  commonplace,  but  life  itself,  if  revealed,  is 
the  ab.sorbing  interest  of  mankind.  xAnd  one 
artist  differs  from  another  artist  in  vision; 
so  that  out  of  the  same  subject  one  feels  one 
thing  and  another  another  thing;  one  per¬ 
haps  feels  the  beauty  of  the  violet  at  his 
feet,  the  otlier  the  beauty  of  the  sun  that 
sets  beyond  the  distant  hills.  For  although 
men  may  see  alike  they  do  not  feel  alike, 
since  no  two  men  have  the  same  individual¬ 
ity.  And  it  is  in  the  expression  of  that 
individuality  that  the  interest  lies. 

“Where  a  great  artist  reveals  the  spirit 
that  he  himself  has  and  in  doing  that  ex- 
pre.sses  the  spirit  that  his  race  has,  art 
reaches  its  pinnacle  of  value.  Then  it  be¬ 
comes  the  greatest  of  all  histories,  since  it  is 
the  history  not  of  material  things,  bnt  of 
the  sjiirit  of  the  race.  Not  by  its  conquests 
doth  a  nation  live,  Imt  by  its  art,  the  art 
that  gives  its  sonl  embodiment.  This  is 
true,  from  Troy  that  lives  by  Homer  with  all 
else  a  waste,  down  through  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  even  into  Germany,  that  will 
live,  perhajis,  by  Beethoven  and  AVagner 
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when  the  dyiiastj’  of  the  Hohenzollerns  is  hy 
the  world  forgot. 

“The  artist  who  lias  the  great  spirit  finds 
exaltation  in  his  work.  And  he  who  sees  it, 
if  he  has  aught  of  that  spirit,  will  answer  to 
the  eall,  although  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
teehniqne;  he,  too,  will  thrill  to  the  emotion 
of  beauty  made  visible;  he,  too,  will  know  the 
joy  of  exaltation.  And  he  will  feel  this 
irresjiective  of  the  date  or  the  race  of  the 
artist.  For  artists  come  and  go.  But  great 
art  is  eternally  of  today,  since  only  is  that 
art  great  which  expresses  the  great  living 
spirit  of  man.  And  the  loveliness  of  girl¬ 
hood  sculptured  by  Praxiteles  twenty-five 
hundred  years  ago  is  as  modern  as  ‘The 
Mystery  of  the  Hereafter’  sculptured  by 
St.  Gandens  but  yesterday — the  one  living 
thing  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 

“It  is  because  great  art  is  the  expression 
of  the  liv  ing  spirit  of  man  that  a  great  nin- 
seum  is  not  a  mausoleum,  but  is  rather  the 
cathedral  of  a  living,  informing,  inspiring 
spirit,  and  through  that  spirit  adds  what  it 
can  to  the  beauty  of  life — the  need  of  the 
world  today,  and  to  those  who  believe,  the 
plan  and  the  desire  of  the  Creator  of  life,  for 
‘Out  of  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath 
shined.’ 

“It  is  said  as  a  reproach  that  the  artist 
undertakes  to  express  only  beauty;  tliat  he 
floes  not  undertake  to  teach  a  lesson  or  to 
preach  morality.  But  it  is  not  mere  pretti¬ 
ness  of  color  and  design  that  a  great  artist 
undertakes  to  give.  It  is  the  beauty  of  life 
that  he  sees  and  feels.  That  beauty  is 
everywhere,  visible  or,  more  likely,  invusible 
to  the  world.  It  may  l)e  the  beauty  of  the 
thing  itself;  it  may  be  the  beauty  of  that 
which  the  thing  occasions  or  connotes.  It 
may  lie  beneath  tragedy  or  indeed  surface 
ugliness.  Thus  the  world  may  see  only 
tragedy  in  the  man  who  is  blind,  but  those 
who  see  that  he  carries  it  gallantly  as  the 
one  o])portunity  that  life  has  vouchsafed, 
carries  it  as  he  might  the  rose  that  love  has 
giv'en — they  see  that  it  is  not  tragedy,  but 
in  truth  a  thing  of  inspiring  beauty,  sombre, 
solemn  though  it  be.  The  candle  on  the  altar 
dispels  the  darkness  and  reveals  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  Again,  those  who  see  only  ugliness  in 
the  plain,  dirty,  unkempt  child  who  shep¬ 
herds  her  younger  brother  across  the  crowded 
street — they  fail  to  see  the  oncoming  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  of  life — mother¬ 


hood.  Beneath  the  commonplace  that  seems 
at  times  to  hang  like  a  pall,  life  throbs.  It 
may  be  a  thing  of  ugliness;  it  may  be  a  thing 
of  beauty;  but  it  can  never  be  common,  for 
the  wonder  of  life,  coeval  with  time,  jfre- 
cludes.  And  the  great  artist,  whether  he 
comes  in  one  generation  or  another,  who 
.sees  and  feels  and  ex[)resses  the  beauty  of 
life  gives  the  thrill  of  that  beauty  to  the 
unseeing  world. 

“Yet  more.  'I'he  exallati(ni  of  joy  that  a 
great  object  of  art  gives  may  iKjt  stop  there. 
It  may  go  far.  Many  must  havx'  felt  the 
influence  nj)on  their  liv'es  of  some  exjjressiou 
of  art,  whether  it  be  a  cathedral  or  a  line  of 
poetry.  Scv'eral  years  ago  one  of  the  least 
emf)tional  men  that  I  ever  knew — a  man  who 
rarely  went  to  church — told  me  that  when 
he  first  saw  the  Sistine  Madonna  he  stood 
spell-bound  and  woke  only  to  find  the  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks.  Did  he  not  go 
forth  a  better  man?  And  so  altluuigh  art 
undertakes  only  to  express  beauty,  yet  the 
exaltation  that  that  beauty  gives  may 
effect  morality;  for  he  who  really  lov^es 
beauty  will  turn  aside  from  ugliness — and 
the  great  ugliness  of  life  is  sin.’’ 

NOTES 

The  American  Academy  of 
THE  .VMERic.VN  Arts  and  Letters  took  pos- 

ACADEMY  OF  scssioii  of  its  iicw  home  at 
ARTS  AND  155th  Street  and  Broadway 
LETTERS  and  formally  oj)ened  it  wuth 
a  reception  and  house 
w^arming,  to  which  nearly  four  thousand  were 
invited,  on  the  afternoon  of  February  22 
from  4  to  7  p.  ni. 

LTnder  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  a  series 
of  addresses  was  given  on  fiv'e  afternoons 
during  January  and  February  at  3.30  o’clock, 
as  follows;  “The  American  Drama  of  the 
Past,’’  by  Richard  Burton;  “The  Commun¬ 
ity  Drama,’’  by  Percy  MacKaye;  “The 
Amateur  Renaissance  and  Its  Significance,’’ 
by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton;  “The  American 
Drama  of  the  Present,’’  by  Clayton  Hamil¬ 
ton;  and  an  address  on  The  Evuuigeline 
Wilbur  Foundation  entitled  “Style,”  by 
William  Crary  Brownell. 

In  an  address  on  the  Academy,  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  1010,  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews  said;  “It  was  Jose])h  de  Maistre 
who  once  declared  that  ‘the  fatherland — la 
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l)atrie — is  an  association  on  the  same  soil  of 
the  living  aiul  the  dead,  with  those  who  are 
yet  to  be  horn.’  AVe  hold  that  every  man 
shonid  he  loyal  to  his  fatherland,  and  hy  this 
word  we  do  not  mean  merely  so  mnch  (jf  the 
earth’s  surface  arbitrarily  set  off  hy  j)olitieal 
boundaries;  we  have  in  mind  ever  the  men 
who  have  made  our  country  worth  living  in 
and  worth  dying  for.  AA’e  mean  also  and 
always  the  lofty  traditions  tliey  have  trans- 
mittefl  to  us,  the  high  ideals  they  cherished, 
and  tlie  noble  e.xainples  they  have  be- 
(lueathed. 

“This  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Tetters  is  already  an  association  of  the  li\  ing 
ami  the  dead;  and  we  have  a  firm  ho])e  that 
it  will  abide  to  be  an  as.soeiation  with  those 
yet  to  be  born." 

'I'his,  better  than  any  wtn-ds  of  our  own, 
indicates  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  this 
noble  ijistitution. 

The  National  SeulptTire  So- 
ouTDoon  ciety  is  arranging  for  an 
SCULPTURE  EX-  outdoor  and  indoor  exhibi- 

niBiTiON  IX  tion  of  seui])ture,  to  be  held 
NEW  YORK  in  New  York  City  this 
spring.  Through  the  gener¬ 
ous  offer  of  the  trustees  of  tlie  His[)anie 
Society  of  America,  represented  by  Mr. 
Archer  M.  Hnntington,  jiresident  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  trustees  of  tlie  American 
Geographical  Society,  the  Musenui  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Eonndation,  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the 
use  of  the  courts  and  sunken  gardens  of  the 
various  societies  at  tooth  Street  and  Rroad- 
way,  has  been  obtained  for  the  setting  forth 
of  the  exhibits,  the  installation  of  which  will 
begin  the  end  of  March.  The  exhibition  will 
be  formally  opened  to  the  jinblic  about  the 
middle  of  April  and  muII  continue  for  one 
month  from  date  of  oiiening. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  interest  of  these 
societies,  the  committee  is  in  a  jiosition  to 
announce  that,  in  adilition  to  the  outdoor 
space,  there  have  been  jilaced  at  its  disposal 
the  exhibition  galleries  of  three  of  the  above 
mentioned  .societies.  The  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  and  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  making  it  possible  to  greatly  broad¬ 
en  the  exhibition  beyond  its  original  plan. 
The  exhibition  will  represent  all  that  is  best 


in  contemjiorary  American  sculpture,  of 
whatever  school  or  tendency,  embracing  in  its 
scope  senijitnre  designed  for  the  park  or 
garden,  monnmcntal  and  decorative  sculp¬ 
ture,  jiortraits,  the  small  bronze  for  the 
home,  medallions,  medals  and  plaques, 
drawings  and  sketches.  This  will  jirobably 
become  the  most  notewortliy  event  in  the 
long  continued  efforts  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  to  secure  for  American 
sculpture  the  jiosition  that  it  merits  in  art 
ami  in  American  life. 

The  committee  in  charge,  of  which  Adolph 
A.  AV  einman  is  chairman,  conqn’ises  Chester 
Beach,  Daniel  C.  Erench,  Emil  Euchs,  Paul 
C.  Jennewein,  Anna  Ahuighan  Hyatt,  and 
AAk  Frank  Pnrily. 

The  Architectural  League 
ARCHITECTURAL  opened  its  Thirty-Eighth 

LEAGUE  EX-  Annual  Exhibition  in  the 

HiBiTioN  IN  Fine  Arts  Building,  New 

NEW  YORK  York,  on  January  2G,  to 

continue  to  Eeliruary  24. 
At  the  ojiening  the  following  awards  were 
announced:  Medal  in  Architecture,  Dwight 
Janies  Banin,  for  resiilential  work;  medal  in 
Decorative  Painting,  Eilward  Simmons; 
medal  in  Senlpture,  Edward  AleCartan; 
medal  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Harold 
Hill  Blossom;  medal  in  Craftsmanship,  Her- 
ter  Looms,  for  a  tapestry;  Avery  Prize, 
Janies  Novell  i. 

A  sjiecial  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  a 
loan  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  iiielude  all  of  the  most  prominent  archi¬ 
tects  of  Great  Britain.  J'his  is  but  the 
second  time  that  this  society  has  held  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  its  members,  and 
it  is  the  only  time  that  such  an  exhibit  has 
been  held  in  this  country,  the  other  having 
been  held  in  London  last  December.  This 
was  arranged  to  bring  together  the  work 
whicli  has  just  been  shown  in  New  York. 
The  work  of  the  visiting  arehiteets  appeared 
as  a  unit  in  a  Court  of  Honor,  occuiiying  the 
center  of  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery.  In  the 
court  were  set  formal  trees  and  benches, 
giving  a  fine  decorative  effect.  Occupying 
the  most  jirominent  place  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Gallery,  and  seen  through  the  board  pas.sage| 
which  crossed  the  Court  of  Honor,  was  the 
outstanding  piece  of  sculpture  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  very  beautifnl  Eugene  Field  Me- 
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iiiorial  Eouuiaiu  designed  l),y  Edward 
AleCartau  for  Lincoln  Park,  Cliieago. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  tlie  exliihi- 
tion  tliis  year  was  tlie  admission  of  the 
crafts  as  an  exhibit  to  be  shown  on  its  own 
merit.  This  meant  tliat  tliey  were  invited 
to  exhibit  and  to  jjass  a  jury  examination 
similar  to  tliat  of  the  architectural  exhibits, 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  being  allowed  to 
engage  space,  pay  for  it,  and  show  what  they 
chose,  more  or  less  independently.  The 
effect  thus  produced  proved  much  more 
effective  than  ever  before  attained. 

As  usual,  the  Academy  Rtxnn  was  given 
up  to  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Rome. 

An  exhibition  of  works  by 
HOWARD  PYLE  Howard  Pyle  was  held  at 

EXHIBITION  the  Art  Alliance,  Ritten- 

house  Sejuare,  Philadelphia, 
from  January  18  to  Eebruary  11.  The  pic¬ 
tures  shown  were  for  the  most  part  lent. 
Many  came  from  the  collection  of  Airs.  Pyle, 
and  others  were  contributed  by  his  fo>-mer 
pupils.  There  were  134  pen-and-ink  draw¬ 
ings,  twenty-two  oil  and  water  color  paint¬ 
ings,  and  a  large  number  of  sketches.  Thorn¬ 
ton  Oakley,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  x4rrangement,  wrote  the  following 
lieautiful  tribute  as  a  foreword  to  the 
catalogue: 

“Howard  Pyle!  What  memories  enthrall 
the  mind  at  utterance  of  the  name!  Has  ever 
artist  lived  who  with  both  brush  and  pen 
has  given  to  tlie  world  messages  more  lofty, 
thoughts  more  full  of  magic  wonder,  lifting 
the  human  heart  and  soul  from  out  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  shadows,  holding  steadfast  in  tlie 
sky  the  torch  of  insjiiration?  And  through 
what  wealth  of  means  did  Howard  Pyle  ex¬ 
press  his  passion  for  the  beauty  of  that 
mystery.  Life!  Throughout  those  crowded 
years  of  work — all  too  few,  too  abruptly 
ended — there  issued  forth  from  that  secluded 
studio  in  Wilmington  an  all  but  unbelievable 
outponring  of  paintings,  drawings,  fantasies 
and  books.  Those  were  the  ilays  indeefl 
when  illustration  in  America  was  dazzling  in 
its  glory.  Led  by  Howard  Pyle,  books  and 
periodicals  .soared  to  pictorial  heights  never 
before  and  never  since  attained.  We  waited, 
breathless  expectation,  for  the  appearance  of 
next  issues;  snatched  tlie  Christinas  Harper's; 
gra.sped  eagerly  the  latest  volume  from  the 


1.).3 

beloved  master’s  pen.  Ah,  would  that  we 
ha<l  grasped  more  often!  Tho.se  days  seemed 
])ernianent  then.  Now  they  are  gone,  and 
first  editions,  with  the  nnblurred  plates,  of 
the  inimitable  Wonder  Clock,  of  the  superbly 
rich  King  Arthur,  are  no  longer  to  be  had  for 
an  asking.  At  times  with  sumptuous  splen¬ 
dor,  at  times  with  subtlety  and  intangible 
suggestion,  at  times  with  nnerring  love  and 
knowledge  of  historic  periods  and  of  char¬ 
acters,  the  iiagcantry  of  Howard  Pyle’s 
creations  passed  in  jiublications  before  the 
delighting  eyes  of  men.  Here  were  castles, 
realms  of  fay,  that  held  beholders  spell¬ 
bound.  Here  were  revelations,  answers  to 
the  questionings  of  the  .sonl.  Here  was 
glamour  of  Romance — flaming  sands,  dark 
oceans,  black-browed  visages,  galleons  blaz¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  Here,  too,  was  all  the  beauty, 
all  the  spirit  of  tho.se  times  when,  under  the 
c.xalted  Washington,  our  nation  came  to 
birth.  AVill  not  Howard  Pyle’s  portrayal 
of  Revolutionary  days  liv'e  as  long  as  man 
endures.^ 

“Howard  Pyle  has  passed  beyond  the 
earth’s  horizon  on  his  Pilgrimage  of  Truth, 
but  the  memory  of  his  personality  lives  ever 
vividly  with  those  who  knew  him  well.  How 
clearly  is  he  recalled  those  evenings  in  the 
studio,  when,  lecturing  to  his  class,  he 
perched  upon  his  stool  beneath  the  rays  of 
one  concentrated  lamp.  The  broad  dome 
of  his  forehead  gleamed.  His  brows  threw 
shadows  across  his  eyes.  At  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  played  those  lines  of  earnestness 
and  humor  his  hearers  loved  so  well.  For  in 
teaching  was  Howard  Pyle  absorbed  as  in  all 
his  other  outlets  of  expression.  Among  the 
rich  legacies  he  left  the  world  none  are  more 
full  of  meaning  than  that  ardent  group  of 
workers  which  he  sent  forth  into  the  illustra¬ 
tion  field.  To  them  he  handed  on  his  Torch 
of  Truth.  Tlieirs  now  it  is  to  keep  afire  its 
flame.” 

Remarkable  vensatility  of 
A  VERSATILE  talent,  united  with  an  ex- 
YOUNG  ARTIST  celleiit  technical  quality  of 

workmanshi}),  were  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  thirty  paintings  m  oil  and 
gouache  by  Aliss  Catherine  Wharton  Alorris 
exhibited  last  month  at  the  AIcClees  Galler¬ 
ies  in  Philadelphia.  Portraits,  landscapes, 
and  marines  were  treated  by  the  artist  with 
equal  facility  and  refreshingly  bold  and  free 
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touch,  tlie  drawing  of  the  heads  and  liands 
heiiig  especially  good.  There  were  con¬ 
vincing  tonal  effects  in  several  of  the  land- 
scajjes.  the  architectural  features  added  to 
the  i)leasing  enseinhle,  and  the  rock-ribbed 
coast  of  Rhode  Island  near  the  waters  of 
Narragansett  Bay  were  pictured  with  the 
due  ainouut  of  fidelity  to  nature.  One's 
attention  was  attracted,  iminediately  upon 
entering,  to  a  caj^ital  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas 
hitney  Surette,  the  distinguished  lecturer 
and  writer  upon  ninsical  subjects,  painted  at 
Concord,  Mass.,  then  to  a  charming  half- 
length  of  a  yonng  girl  of  S])anish  tyj)e  en¬ 
titled  “Ia)la.”  The  blinding  glare  of  light 
on  a  glassy  sea  was  well  recorded  in  the 
largest  canvas  here — “Sunny  Sjjray,”  and 
in  another  snialler  one,  “The  Sun  Path.” 
The  works  entitled  “December  Twilight” 
and  “January  Afternoon”  were  highly  deco¬ 
rative  in  wintry  greys  and  browns.  “The 
\^'hite  Bridge”  as  a  motif  for  pictorial  com- 
]K)sition  seemed  happily  chosen,  and  snn- 
Hecked  “Old  Chapter  House”  radiated  the 
spirit  of  New  England. 

Distinguished  works,  nnm- 
TEN  bering  twenty-two,  by  ten 

EMINENT  eminent  American  women 
WOMEN  jiainters,  were  exhibited 
p.\iNTERS  (hiring  the  montli  of  Janu¬ 
ary  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Plastic  Club  of  Philadelphia  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  that  organization.  The  exhibition 
was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation 
of  certain  members  of  the  club,  whose  gener¬ 
ous  aid,  voluntarily  offered,  enabled  the 
committee  to  organize  this  remarkable 
manifestation  of  the  growing  importance  of 
women  in  the  history  of  art  in  the  Thiited 
States.  Several  of  the  canvases  had  figured 
in  standard  exhibitions  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  all  were  lent  by  their  owners  or 
dealers  for  this  sjiecial  occasion. 

T1  le  outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was,  without  doubt.  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  s 
“Sita  and  Sarita,”  a  replica  of  tier  work  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  portraying,  with 
the  brush  of  a  finished  painter,  a  charmingly 
naive  jiersonality.  The  dean  of  the  women 
painters.  Miss  Cassatt,  was  represented  by 
one  work,  “Enfant  jouant  avec  un  Chat,” 
lent  liy  Durand-Ruel,  which  was  quite 
sufficient  to  uphold  her  international  reputa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Jean  McLane  Johansen  ex¬ 


hibited  four  works,  of  which  perhaps  the 
“Mother  and  Babe”  and  “The  Luncheon’ 
were  most  successful  as  pictures  of  maternal 
tenderness.  Miss  Lydia  Field  Emmett’s 
portrait  of  “Brother”  carried  with  it  the 
conviction  that  one  could  almost  guess  what 
this  real  boy  was  like  and  what  he  was  about 
to  say,  so  true  was  the  artist’s  touch.  There 
was  a  superb  profile  jiortrait  of  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Peabody  by  Airs.  Ellen  Emmett  Rand,  a 
jirize  winner  at  last  year's  Pennsylvania 
Academy  Annual.  Aliss  Martha  Walter’s 
group  of  “Brother  and  Sister”  had  a  totally 
different  arrangement  and  treatment  from 
the  other  works,  mainly  in  plcin-air  effect  of 
sunlight  and  shadow.  Aliss  Violet  Oakley’s 
jiortrait  of  the  late  H.  H.  Houston  Wood¬ 
ward,  not  catalogued,  seen  last  season  at  the 
Academy  show,  added  much  interest  to  the 
en.semble.  Miss  Oakley  also  exhibited  stud¬ 
ies  for  mural  paintings  in  the  State  Capitol, 
Harrisburg,  another  in  the  Charlton  Yarnall 
House,  and  a  canvas  entitled  “The  Weavers 
of  New  Hope.”  There  was  a  fine  portrait  of 
Airs.  William  Howard  Hart,  lent  by  Airs. 
George  Harrison  Fisher,  and  “A  Boy,”  lent 
by  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  both  works  by 
Aliss  Beaux.  Mrs.  Lillian  Westcott  Hale 
showed  a  strong  portrait  of  a  lady  in  black, 
and  Aliss  Florence  Este  showed  three 
Brittanv  landscapes. 

E.  C. 

Announcement  has  been 
.JUROKS  FOR  THE  made  that  Augustus  E. 
INTERNATIONAL  Joliii  and  Geoi'ge  Desvalli- 
EXHiBiTiON  AT  crcs  are  to  be  the  European 

PITTSBURGH  members  of  the  Carnegie 

Institute’s  Twenty-Second 
International  Jury. 

Augustus  John  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  among  English  artists,  and  his  coming 
to  this  country  is  expected  to  arouse  great 
interest  in  art  circles.  He  was  born  at 
Tenby,  England,  in  1879,  receiving  his  art 
education  at  the  Slade  School  in  London  and 
later  studying  in  Paris.  During  the  war  he 
held  a  commission  as  official  artist  in  the 
Canadian  Corps,  and  exhibited  at  the  Cana¬ 
dian  War  Alemorial  Exhibition  in  1919  a 
cartoon  for  a  large  decoration,  “Canadians 
Opposite  Lens.”  He  was  later  commissioned 
to  paint  the  chief  characters  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  He  also  painted  portraits  of 
Lloyd  George,  Bernard  Shaw  and  other 
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notable  sitters.  He  was  represented  at  the 
last  two  International  Exhibitions  by  pic¬ 
tures  of  Canadian  soldiers. 

George  Desvallieres,  the  Erench  juror,  is  a 
distinguished  figure  in  the  French  art  world. 
He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1861  and  studied 
first  in  the  Julian  Academy  and  later  under 
Delaunay  and  Moreau,  exhibiting  first  in  the 
Salon  in  1883.  He  is  best  known  as  a 
painter  of  religious  subjects,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Luxembourg  by  a  head  of  a 
man,  the  well-knowui  portrait  of  his  mother, 
and  a  painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

These  jurors  were  elected  by  a  committee 
of  seven  distinguished  English  and  six 
French  painters.  The  International  Jury 


will  meet  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  6.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  foreign  jurors  tliere  will  be  two 
American  jurors,  wLo,  with  Homer  Saint- 
Gaudens,  tlie  director  of  tlie  Department  of 
Fine  iVi-ts,  will  comprise  the  Jury.  Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens  returned  to  this  country 
about  the  first  of  March,  after  more  than 
three  montlis  abroad. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  usefid- 
ART  IN  ness  of  an  art  museum  and 
TOLEDO  its  value  to  the  peojile  of  the 
community,  he  should  visit 
the  museum  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Not  only  has 
this  museum  w'orks  of  art  which  it  displays 
and  are  worth  seeing,  but  it  is  an  absolute 
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hive  of  activity,  reaching  out  and  bringing 
l)cneath  its  roof  great  and  small,  young  and 
old,  through  a  broad  variety  of  interests. 
Among  the  good  works  that  it  carries  on  are 
classes  in  design  for  young  people,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  which  is  attested  by  the  following 
story  pul)lished  in  the  January  number  of 
Museum  Ncivs: 

“A  very  small  bright-eyed,  red-headed  boy 
of  nine  years  called  on  the  Director  of  the 
Mu  senni  a  few  days  ago  to  arrange  for  en¬ 
trance  in  onr  School  of  Design. 

“We  told  him  gently  but  firmly  that  there 
were  two  hundred  other  young  peojjle  at  the 
moment  on  our  waiting  list  and  that  the 
classes  were  somewhat  advanced,  having 
reached  the  twelfth  problem,  which  would 
necessitate  making  uj)  much  back  work. 

“Nothing  daunted,  the  little  chap  em- 
])hatically  observed,  ‘Can’t  help  it — got  to 
get  in — can't  waste  another  year  of  my  life.’ 
Well,  he  got  in,  but  there  are  two  hundred 
more  just  as  eager.” 

The  Toledo  Musenni  has  received  as  a 
gift  from  Mrs.  Charles  Gardner  of  Newton- 
\  ille.  Mass.,  formerly  of  Toledo,  a  group  of 
nnicjue  objects  from  Persia,  India  and 
Thibet.  Mrs.  Gardner  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  trip  around  the 
world,  which  included  Kashmir,  200  miles 
from  a  railroad,  and  Thibet,  which  is  still 
further  on,  so  that  the  objects  which  have 
come  from  these  distant  places  are  doubly 
interesting. 

The  Atlanta  Art  Associa- 
ART  IN  tion  has  recently  closed  a 
ATLANTA  Very  successful  exhibition 
of  the  Brewer  collection  of 
jiaintings,  comprising  forty-eight  canvases  I)> 
Nicholas  R.  Brewer,  the  well-known  portrait 
])ainter  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
twenty-eight  works  by  other  contemporary 
artists.  Among  these  were  Roy  Brown’s 
“  Wilton  Hills,”  a  National  Academy  Ranger 
Fund  ])urcha.se;  Frederick  Waugh’s  “Com¬ 
ing  of  the  Line  Storm”;  H.  O.  Tanner’s 
“Rachel”;  Chauncey  Ryder’s  “High 
Water”;  and  fine  examples  by  Daniel  Gar¬ 
ber,  William  Al.  Cliase,  Helen  A'l.  Turner, 
Irving  Coiise,  Bruce  Crane,  and  others. 

Among  the  paintings  by  Air.  Brewer  were 
a  recently  completed  portrait  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Bidwell,  president  of  the  Atlanta  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  jirominent  for  many  years  in  the 


artistic  development  of  the  city;  a  recent 
portrait  of  Ignace  Paderewski;  a  tragic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  ruins  of  Belgium  in  his 
“Belgia”;  a  fine  Indian  subject  called 
“Fading  Glories”;  several  California  Mis¬ 
sion  pictures;  a  child  playing  the  harp,  en¬ 
titled  “Rippling  Fingers”;  and  other 
I)ortraits  and  landscapes.  During  the  ex- 
Inbition  period  Air.  Brewer  delivered  three 
lectures,  or  instructive  talks  on  the  pictures, 
besides  talking  to  2,000  school  children  who 
were  brought  to  the  gallery  in  separate 
groujis.  Mr.  Brewer  was  invited  to  Atlanta 
by  the  Art  Association,  the  Fine  Arts  Club 
and  the  Art  Department  of  the  Atlanta 
Woman’s  Club,  and  in  point  of  enthusiasm 
the  exhibition  is  said  to  have  surpassed  any 
of  those  previously  held  in  the  city. 

The  Atlanta  Art  Association  is  soon  to 
lireak  ground  for  the  new  Art  Museum 
which,  when  completed,  will  cost  two  million 
dollars.  Funds  are  alreadj^  in  hand  for  the 
first  unit  of  the  building,  which  will  be 
located  in  the  beautiful  Piedmont  Park. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  has  just 
comjileted  a  successful  campaign  for  mem- 
bershij)  in  Atlanta. 

Winnipeg,  Canada,  has  not 
ART  IN  only  an  art  gallery  but  a 
WINNIPEG  thriving  Sehool  of  Art.  The 
gallery  was  established  ten 
years  ago,  the  first  civic  art  gallery  in  Can¬ 
ada.  With  relation  to  this  gallery  and  an 
exhibition  recently  held  therein,  we  take 
pleasure  in  cutting  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Winnipeg  Community  Builder. 

“The  opening  of  the  Johnston  exhibition 
at  the  Art  Gallery  recently  was  carried 
through  in  a  manner  quite  befitting  so  great 
an  occasion — the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Winnipeg  Art  Gallery. 

“Those  who  have  any  recollection  of  the 
opening  event  ten  years  ago  will  recall  some¬ 
thing  of  the  exuberant  enthusiasm  expressed 
by  all  in  this  new  enterprise.  All  were 
lirond,  as  was  their  right  to  be,  for  it  gave  to 
Winnipeg  a  new  character,  imparting  to  the 
city,  all  felt,  certain  attributes  of  greatness — 
and  the  ‘first  civic  art  gallery  in  Canada’  was 
the  slogan  proudly  repeated  and  flaunted 
in  all  literature  dealing  with  the  new  project. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  Winnipeg 
had  made  a  splendid  beginning,  and  that 
after  a  few  years  the  city  would  desire  to 
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have  her  art  treasures  stored  in  a  more 
pretentious  building. 

“It  can  be  recalled  also,  how,  at  the  first 
opening,  pictures  were  hung  in  all  the  seven 
rooms,  whereas  today  only  two  rooms  are 
available  for  art  gallery  purposes.  The 
Winnipeg  School  of  Art,  a  natural  corollary 
which  came  into  being  a  year  later,  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  three  of  the  rooms,  but  has  had  to 
have  much  enlarged  quarters,  for  the  num¬ 
erous  students’  clamors  for  art  instruction 
had  to  be  provided  for,  and  this  process  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paid  has  been  working 
to  the  detriment  of  the  art  gallery,  which  in 
the  two  rooms  to  which  it  has  been  reduced 
has  left  it  rather  attenuated  looking. 

“There  is  nothing  depressing  in  all  this, 
and  those  who  were  present  at  the  function 
recently  and  were  given  a  free  and  easy  range 
through  all  the  rooms,  where  the  works  of  the 
students  were  tastefully  arranged,  cannot 
have  any  misgivings  as  to  where  Winnipeg 
stands  in  art  matters.  There  is  no  retro¬ 
grading;  the  general  outlook  was  never  more 
hopeful  than  it  is  at  present.  The  way  is 
onward  and  upward — cheerio. 

“  This  is  a  most  fitting  time,  at  the  end  of  a 
decade,  after  the  trying  period  of  the  war,  to 
have  the  solid  assurance  that  the  cause  of 
art  in  Winnipeg  goes  marching  on.  And 
what  is  more  inspiring  than  that  on  this,  the 
tenth  anniversary,  the  walls  of  the  gallery 
should  be  fully  occupied  by  the  paintings  of 
a  young  and  gifted  Canadian,  ITank  H. 


Johnston,  A.  R.  C.  A.,  who  came  from  the 
east  to  Winnipeg  with  a  great  purpo.se.  The 
success  he  has  already  achieved  as  head  of 
the  School  of  Art  is  already  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Big  numbers  of  vis¬ 
itors  are  being  attracted  to  the  gallery  to  see 
his  work,  and  present  indications  point  to 
the  likelihood  of  many  a  Winnipeg  home 
being  embellished  by  a  ‘Johnston.’  Pictures 
are  rare  gifts  scattered  throughout  the 
world.” 

The  Winnipeg  Art  Gallery  and  School  of 
Art  is  a  chapter  of  the  x4merican  Federation 
of  Arts  and  is  making  use  of  no  less  than 
sixteen  of  our  illustrated  lectures  during  the 
present  season. 

The  Illinois  Art  Extension 
ILLINOIS  Committee  is  particularly 
ART  interested  in  the  preserva- 

EXTENSioN  tion  of  the  great  group  of 
earthworks  just  outside 
East  St.  Louis  known  as  the  Cahokia 
Mounds.  They  are  about  sixty-four  in 
number,  the  area  of  their  occupation  approx¬ 
imating  1,000  acres.  Their  archaeological 
importance  to  the  state  and  nation  is  almost 
inestimable.  The  largest  tumulus,  known  as 
Monk’s  Mound,  rises  by  four  levels  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  and  covers  about  16  acres. 
It  constitutes  the  largest  mass  of  earth  ev'er 
brought  together  by  human  hands.  Its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  relic  of  the  culture  of  a  pre¬ 
historic  people  in  relation  to  its  locality  has 
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been  compared  to  Stonehenge  in  England 
and  to  the  Cheops  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  yet  these  vastly  significant  profiles  are 
in  immediate  danger  of  destruction  from  the 
encroachment  of  the  neighboring  city  and  its 
immediate  need  of  factory  sites.  The  area 
covered  by  the  monnds  is  now  held  in  pri- 
\atc  ownership,  but  their  protection,  pend¬ 
ing  the  lime  when  the  state  shall  awaken  to 
the  rcsj)onsibility  of  their  preservation,  in- 
\'oK'es  considerable  financial  loss  to  the 
owners.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net  income 
from  the  region  as  farm  land  is  not  more  than 
$80  an  acre,  whereas  it  will  bring,  if  sold  for 
commercial  purposes,  as  high  as  $800  and 
$1,000  an  acre. 

arren  K.  Moorehead,  the  famous  archae¬ 
ologist,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  explora¬ 
tory  work  there  for  more  than  a  year,  gives 
out  the  authoritative  statement  that  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  artificial  origin 
of  the  mounds.  He  has,  further,  ascertained 
that  their  builders  had  a  definite  and  higldy 
develoi)ed  culture.  Alore  than  a  thousand 
broken  artifacts  and  pottery  were  unearthed 
in  making  test-pits  alone,  and  those  picked 
up  by  various  people  and  now  in  private 
collections  and  museums  are  innumerable. 
He  estimates  that  not  less  than  ten  years 
would  be  required  for  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation. 

In  1913,  a  bill  having  in  view  the  i)reserva- 
tion  of  these  mounds  failed  of  passage  in  the 
legislature.  It  is  the  hoi)e  of  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  saving  them  to  coming  generations 
that  a  greater  appreciation  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  miderstamling  of  their  value  will  serve 
to  aA’ert  such  a  mistake  when  the  matter 
next  comes  up  for  action.  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
New  York  and  New  Mexico  have  taken  steps 
to  preserve  their  prehistoric  monuments,  and 
Illinois,  so  particularly  dowered  in  this 
respect,  should  not  permit  herself  to  fail  in 
this  very  important  matter. 

J.  C.  C. 

The  most  imi)ortant  art 
THE  activities  in  San  Francisco 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (hiring  the  last  few  months 

MUSEUM  OF  have  been  in  the  San  Fran- 
ART  cisco  Museum  of  Art  in  the 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

An  exhibition  of  outstanding  interest  was 
that  of  the  East  West  Art  Society  that  came 
into  life  at  the  end  of  1921  as  the  outcome  of 


a  desire  for  researches  of  Occidental  and 
Oriental  arts,  and  thus  to  find  a  way  to  a 
highest  idealism  where  the  East  unites  with 
the  West.  The  first  public  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  this  society  was  held  in  the 
latter  part  of  November.  The  following 
artists  are  members  of  this  society:  Ger¬ 
trude  Partington  Albright,  H.  Oliver  Al¬ 
bright,  Ray  Boynton,  Al.  Brender,  John  E. 
Gerrity,  M.  Hibi,  T.  Hikoyama,  Y.  Kotoku, 
Ching  Lee,  Spencer  Macky,  Constance 
Macky,  H.  Miyoshi,  K.  Matsubara,  Perham 
W.  Nahl,  Nicolai  Nedashkovsky,  K.  Na- 
kanishi,  Chiura  Obata,  S.  J.  Quinn,  Lee  F. 
Randolph,  Sergai  Scherbakov,  Barbara  Sher- 
mund,  Matteo  Sandona,  K.  Tanaka,  A. 
Ueno,  T.  Uyeyama,  Guest  Wickson,  Ralph 
Wilkins. 

The  work  of  the  Japanese  artists  was  es¬ 
pecially  interesting,  because,  while  depart¬ 
ing  from  Japanese  themes  and  adapting  the 
European  technique,  they  still  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  Japanese  imagination. 

Obata  exhibited  several  Japanese  screens 
done  in  the  traditional  manner.  The  Co¬ 
related  Arts  Recital  Hall,  where  a  Japanese 
jirogram  was  presented  on  the  opening  day 
by  native  artists,  was  hung  with  screens  of 
exceptional  beauty  dating  back  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  entire  program  was  an 
exjiression  of  the  underlying  plan  of  the 
Aluseum  to  jiresent  the  co-relation  of  the 
arts.  classic  drama  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  in  Japan  was  staged  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  oriental  music,  like  the  chorus 
of  a  Greek  play.  Both  players  chanted  in 
unison  throughout. 

In  conjunction  with  this  exhibition  there 
was  a  display  of  chrysanthemum  arrange¬ 
ments,  done  by  the  finest  experts  in  this 
art,  which  is  treated  with  the  same  serious¬ 
ness  in  Japan  that  is  accorded  the  other 
arts.  This  is  the  second  flower  arrangement 
that  has  been  given  in  the  museum,  and 
experts  come  from  various  parts  of  Califor¬ 
nia  to  exhibit  their  skill. 

Another  important  event  in  the  museum 
is  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Arts  Reading 
Room,  where  are  assembled  magazines  of 
unusual  importance  that  come  from  twenty- 
four  countries.  These  publications  are 
being  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  globe 
by  Director  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  and  they  deal 
with  the  various  forms  of  the  seven  arts,  and 
the  applied  arts,  also  the  leading  publica- 
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tions  from  many  countries  on  the  arts  of 
photography  and  printing,  general  culture, 
fashion,  history,  politics,  etc.  Articles  of 
special  current  interest  are  segregated  in 
two  cases  for  the  convenience  of  those  seek¬ 
ing  knowledge  on  the  outstanding  topics 
and  developments  of  today,  and  especially 
for  students  wishing  to  study  current  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  seven  arts. 

Some  maps  of  unusual  importance  also 
are  being  hung  in  the  Reading  Room.  Three 
of  them  are  the  linguistic  map  of  Europe  by 
Morris  Jastrow,  a  map  of  the  rug  producing 
centers  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  map  of  the 
tapestry  producing  centers  of  Europe  during 
the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods.  The 
last  two  were  drawn  especially  for  the 
museum. 

Another  important  activity  of  the  museum 
is  the  reopening  of  the  Co-related  Arts 
Recital  Hall,  where  a  program  is  offered 
every  Sunday  by  artists  of  high  musical 
standing  for  an  admission  fee  of  15  cents. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  a 
nationalistic  program  is  presented. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  21,  in 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  recital,  a 
Spanish  program  was  presented  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  Spanish  musicians,  singers,  and  a 
dancer  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid. 
The  pianist  was  for  eighteen  years  court 
pianist  to  the  late  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

The  entire  plan  of  the  activities  of  the 
museum  are  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Voltaire  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Room: 

“All  the  arts  are  akin;  each  of  them  lights 
up  another,  and  thence  results  a  universal 
light.” 

Among  the  recent  acquisi- 
FOGG  tions  of  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
ART  MUSEUM,  seum  of  Harvard  University 
HARVARD  is  a  French  Romanesque 

UNIVERSITY  capital  of  the  XII  century 
from  the  Cathedral  of  No- 
tre-Dame-des-Doms,  of  Avignon.  The  capi¬ 
tal  is  of  Carrara  marble  and  represents  the 
story  of  Samson.  It  is  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  museum’s  notably  fine  collection 
of  Romanesque  sculpture. 

The  museum  has  recently  received  as  a 
gift  from  John  S.  Sargent  twenty-one  char¬ 
coal  drawings — studies  for  the  paintings  by 
the  artist,  “Entering  the  War”  and  “Death 
and  Victory,”  recently  installed  in  the 


Widener  Library  as  the  first  permanent 
memorial  erected  at  the  university  to  the 
Harvard  men  who  fought  and  died  in  the 
World  War.  The  drawings  include  sketches 
of  marching  boys,  prostrate  soldiers,  and 
studies  of  heads  and  hands,  many  of  which 
have  been  used  almost  exactly  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  paintings. 

There  liave  recently  been  exliibitcd  at  the 
museum  as  loans  two  paintings  of  unusual 
importance  and  beauty — one,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  of  the  Sienese  School,  probably  the 
work  of  a  follower  of  Pietro  Lorcnzetti,  and 
the  other  a  Portrait  of  a  Man  by  Holbein 
the  Younger,  a  typical  and  splendid  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  ma.ster's  work.  The  paintings  are 
the  property  of  Arthur  Sachs  of  New  York 
(Harvard,  1901)  and  will  be  lent  to  the 
museum  for  long  periods  of  time  each  year. 

The  Southern  California 

ART  NOTES,  Chapter  of  the  American 

LOS  ANGELES  Institute  of  Architects  held 
its  annual  exhibition  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  during  January.  In 
connection  with  this  exhibition  was  shown 
an  interesting  array  of  textiles  made  and 
loaned  by  Cheney  Bros.,  covering  every 
well-known  period  of  design. 

The  Southern  California  Chapter  has  been 
w'orking  as  a  group  for  fourteen  years  and  is 
now  the  fifth  largest  chapter  in  the  United 
States. 

Honor  awards  are  given  each  year  fox’  work 
in  single  and  multiple  dw'ellings,  commercial 
buildings,  semi-public  and  cultural  buildings, 
school  work,  public  work,  group  planning, 
city  or  community  planning  and  landscape 
work. 

The  “Distinguished  Honor  in  Fiire  Arts” 
was  awarded  to  Robert  D.  Farquhar  for  his 
W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  Mausoleum.  This  special 
honor,  to  quote  the  catalogue,  “may  be 
made  to  the  architect  for  any  executed  work 
of  preeminent  architectural  merit  if  the  jury 
shall  find  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  such  dis¬ 
tinction  above  all  other  work  of  all  classes.” 

The  first  annual  traveling  exhibition  of 
Western  Painters  'sras  so  well  received 
throughout  the  west  that  a  second,  even 
better  and  more  compreliensi\"e  one  will 
follow  it.  This  exhibition  w'as  opened  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  on  February  second 
and  continued  until  the  opening  of  the 
Fourth  International  Exhibition  of  the 
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Print  makers  Society  of  California,  Marcli  1. 

The  California  Art  Club  lias  begun  a  cam- 
])aign  for  members  ami  funds,  with  which  it 
is  their  intention  to  build  a  club  house. 
This  club  house  will  contain,  besides  the 
large  exhibition  galleries,  sev'eral  studio 
ajiartments.  To  start  the  fund  a  midwinter 
sale  of  jiaintings  was  held  of  pictiu'es  donated 
by  active  members. 

d'he  Southwest  JMuseum,  which  held 
Ihroughont  February  an  exhibition  of  the 
art-crafts  of  America,  including  sjiecial 
studies  of  pottery,  textiles,  rug-weaving,  em¬ 
broideries,  batiks,  wood-carving  and  metal 
work,  will  follow  it  with  a  Homelands  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  March.  This  is  to  be  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  study  of  the  apjilied  arts  of  our  foreign 
born  citizens. 

Silas  Dustin,  formerly  curator  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  has  taken  uj) 
permanent  residence  in  Los  Angeles,  accept¬ 
ing  a  position  at  Stendahls  Gallery. 

\N’illiam  Ritschel,  who  has  lately  sjjent  a 
year  painting  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  gave 
his  first  exhibition  of  South  Sea  Island  pic¬ 
tures  at  Camiell  and  Chaffin’s  in  Los 
Angeles  during  December. 

Among  the  California  artists  holding  one- 
man  exhibitions  in  Los  Angeles  this  season 
are  .Vlson  S.  Clark,  Dwight  Bridges,  David 
.Vnthony  Tanszky,  John  W.  Cotton,  and 
Paul  Lanritz. 

J.  A.  S. 

Do  you  realize  that  we  now 
NEWS  LETTER  have  four  professors  in  the 
FROM  THE  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  four 
.\MERiCAN  in  the  School  of  Classical 

AC'AUEMY  IN  Studies,  and  that  there  is  a 
ROME  secretary  and  the  director  in 
addition.^  The  professors 
are;  Alessrs.  Fairlianks,  Lamond,  Manship 
and  Faulkner  in  the  Fine  Arts;  Messrs. 
Frank,  Showerman,  Van  Bnren  (who  is  also 
the  librarian),  and  Cmdis  in  the  Classics. 
They  are  all  busy  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
happy. 

One  more  student  has  registered  in  the 
School  of  Fine  x4rts  and  two  more  in  the 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  making  twenty- 
one  in  the  former  school  and  twenty-two  in 
the  latter — a  total  of  forty-three.  Apropos 
of  the  Classical  School,  Prof.  Frank  tells  me 
that  he  believes  that  it  is  now  the  largest 
American  post-graduate  institution  in  the 


Classics.  Two  of  the  Fine  Arts  men  are  en¬ 
thusiastically  undertaking  important  col¬ 
laborative  problems  with  classieal  students, 
which  is  an  excellent  thing  for  all  concerned. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  trustees  have 
finally  decided  to  start  a  summer  session  for 
graduate  students  at  the  Academy  next 
summer,  and  we  are  especially  pleased  that 
Prof.  Grant  Showerman,  the  present  annual 
professor  in  the  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
has  agreed  to  lie  its  first  director.  A  former 
fellow  of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome,  with  five  years  of  residence 
in  Rome  and  many  years  of  successful  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Wiseonsin  to  his 
credit,  he  will  surely  start  off  this  new  and 
imjiortant  venture  of  the  Academy  in  a 
jiroper  manner.  We  hope  to  begin  with 
twenty  students — a  modest  beginning,  but 
one  which  will  surely  help  a  certain  number 
of  graduates  and  teachers  who  have  but  a 
limited  time  to  devote  to  study  in  Rome. 

The  students’  Christmas  festivities  eon- 
sisted  of  what  the  Italians  call  a  “dancing 
tea,”  a  Christmas  dinner  followed  by  a 
dance,  and  a  fancy  dress  party  at  the  British 
School. 

A  very  interesting  exhibition  has  just 
been  opened  in  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  for¬ 
merly  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  to 
the  Vatican,  but  now  a  national  Italian 
monument.  Dm-ing  the  Austrian  domina¬ 
tion  in  Northern  Italy,  many  objects  of  art 
were  carried  off'  to  Austria.  As  a  result  of 
the  war  Austria  has  been  forced  to  return 
them.  Perhajis  the  most  important  of  the 
exhibits  is  a  set  of  eight  tapestries — the 
famous  IManterau  tajiestries — designed  by 
Raphael.  The  exhibition  occupies  five  big 
rooms. 

Gorham  P.  Stevens,  Director. 

Some  important  purchases 
THE  have  recently  been  made  by 

MINNEAPOLIS  the  institute  in  the  field  of 
INSTITUTE  OF  French  art  of  the  XVIIIth 
ARTS  century.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policy  of  the 
trustees,  adopted  upon  the  reeommendation 
of  the  Museum  Development  Committee, 
of  adding  to  the  eolleetions  of  European 
decorative  arts  with  a.  view  to  furnishing 
students  and  manufacturers  with  original 
examples  of  good  design  to  serve  as  models 
for  their  present  productions.  Included 
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among  the  recent  purchases  is  a  section  of 
woodwork  from  a  library  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XV,  and  several  Erencli  chairs,  one  of 
which  wears  a  handsome  tapestry  cover  of 
large  poppies  on  a  mellow  yellow  ground, 
which  brings  out  the  faded  gilt  of  the  frame 
and  gives  to  the  ensemble  an  air  of  sol)riety 
and  great  dignity.  The  section  of  woodwork 
consists  of  six  panels,  of  which  the  uj)j)er  part 
forms  the  doors  of  bookcases  and  the  lower 
l)art,  doors  of  small  cu])boards.  A  large 
part  of  its  charm  lies  in  its  color,  which  has 
been  recovered  by  the  removal  of  many  coats 
of  paint,  and  now  appears  as  a  soft  gray- 
green,  with  cream-colored  mohlings  and 
ornaments.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  much  of  the  woodwork  of 
the  period  of  Louis  XV  was  originally 
painted  in  bright  colors,  which  were  covered 
with  a  white  paint  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  “Friends  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,”  held  in  December,  it  was  voted  to 
purchase  and  present  to  the  institute  a 
group  of  objects  already  under  consideration 
by  the  Accessions  Committee.  The  objects 
presented  are  being  exhibited  in  the  period 
rooms  where  they  supplement  admirably  the 
material  formerly  acquired.  One  of  them  is 
a  large  piece  of  Italian  brocade  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  which  came  from  a  palace  in 
Spoleto,  where  it  doubtless  had  hung  for 
many  years.  The  gift  also  included  three 
chairs,  one  of  which,  a  handsome  walnut 
arm  chair  with  leather  seat  and  back,  is  of 
north  Italian  origin;  a  large  brass  plate  of  the 
XVth-XVIth  centm-ies;  and  two  leaves  from 
a  Roman  missal  wdth  illuminated  initials, 
probably  painted  at  Sienna  about  1475. 
These  are  of  parchment  and  show  an  early 
form  of  musical  notation  when  rectangular 
notes  and  a  staff  of  four  lines  was  in  common 
use.  This  gift  is  significant  in  many  ways, 
but  in  none  more  than  as  an  example  of  how 
other  friends  of  art  museums  may  contribute 
to  their  growth  and  really  forward  their 
interests  in  a  practical  way. 

This  society  of  “Friends  of  the  Institute” 
was  organized  about  a  year  ago  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  broadening  “the  influence  of  the 
institute  by  supporting  its  interests  in  ways 
suggested  and  approved  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts.” 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  its  members 
arranged  for  two  courses  of  lectures,  one  on 
the  History  of  Sculpture  and  the  other  on 


Oriental  Mt,  and  for  several  single  lectures, 
all  of  which  have  been  instrumental  in  in¬ 
creasing  interest  and  adding  to  its  member¬ 
ship. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts  is 
holding  this  season  a  series  of  four  concerts, 
which  have  been  arranged  through  the 
generosity  of  a  group  of  Minneapolis  artists 
who  have  consented  to  give  their  services 
for  this  purpose.  These  concerts  are  held 
at  the  institute,  in  a  large  central  gallery, 
and  the  trustees  feel  that  in  making  such 
provision  they  are  beginning  to  draw  the 
allied  arts  into  chjser  association.  Different 
artists  ap[)ear  on  each  program  and  their 
selections  are  of  a  high  orrler,  indeed,  the 
concerts  are  proving  so  successful  that  it  is 
hoped  that  a  similar  series  may  come  to  be  a 
regular  feature  of  the  winter's  program. 

An  interesting  and  import- 
ART  IN  ant  exhibition  of  works  by 
CHICAGO  the  artists  of  Chicago  ami 

v’iciuity,  coinjirising  ,‘517 
paintings  and  drawings  and  thirty  pieces  of 
sculpture,  was  shown  during  February  at 
the  Art  Institute.  The  Jury  of  Award  con¬ 
sisted  of  Agnes  Sipiire  Potter,  H.  Leon 
Roecker,  Rudolph  Weisenborn,  Rudolph 
Ingerly,  and  Gordon  Saint  Clair.  The 
task  of  hanging  the  pictures  so  that  they 
would  get  along  amicably  together  and  not 
clash  with  one  another  fell  to  Alfred  Juer- 
gens,  Raymond  Jonson  and  Carl  Hoeckner. 
The  paintings  shown  covered  a  wide  range, 
from  the  radical,  “abstract”  Cubistic  can¬ 
vas  to  the  conservative  realistic  figure-paint¬ 
ing,  true  in  every  iletail  in  form  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  personality.  The  cleavage  between 
the  older  system  of  conservative  painting 
and  the  new  ultra-modern  methoils  of  ex¬ 
perimental  painting,  based  upon  various 
formulas,  was  strongly  accented  in  this  year’s 
jury.  As  a  result  there  was  seen  in  this 
exhibition  an  unusually  liberal  representa¬ 
tion  of  radical  canvases.  There  was  a  great 
gulf  between  Flora  Schoenf eld’s  “Abstract 
Study  of  a  Woman”  and  Karl  Larwin’s 
“Bread  Line.”  Whether  the  public  followed 
the  new  school  with  sympathy  or  whether 
the  latest  art  is  leading  into  a  blind  alley,  is 
a  question.  At  any  rate  the  liberal  attitude 
of  the  jury  for  this  exhibition  resulted  in  a 
representative  showing  of  the  various  art 
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niovenients  now  ])ressing  for  recognition  in 
onr  country. 

A  striking  feature  of  tins  exhibition  is  the 
number  of  prizes  awarded,  evidencing  a  re¬ 
markable  effort  on  the  part  of  Chicagoans  to 
encourage  local  talent.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

The  ]\fr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Medal, 
carrying  with  it,  either  for  purchase  or  as  a 
gift,  $.500,  for  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  executed  by  a  resident  of  Cook  County; 
to  be  awarded  under  the  direction  of  the 
'rrustees  of  the  Art  Institute.  Awarded  to 
Frederic  V.  Poole  for  his  painting  “Flora.” 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  Purchase  Prize: 
The  sum  of  $500  donated  by  the  Estate  of 
Charles  A.  Chajiin,  owner  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Building,  for  a  painting  to  be  selected  from 
the  annual  exhibition  by  artists  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  by  a  jury  to  be  appointed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  estate,  and  to  be  given  to 
the  Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society  or 
other  civic  organization;  this  prize  not  to  be 
awarded  to  the  same  person  any  two  years 
successively  nor  to  anyone  more  than  twice. 
Awarded  to  Gustave  Baumann  for  his  paint¬ 
ing  “Ceremony  at  Sunrise.” 


The  Charles  S.  Peterson  Purchase  Fund: 
Two  purchase  prizes  of  $250  each  for  jiic- 
tures,  without  regarrl  to  subject,  to  be  given 
to  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  for  perman¬ 
ent  exliibition;  to  be  awarded  by  the  Art 
Committee  of  the  Art  Institute.  Awarded 
to  Mabel  Key  for  her  painting  “From  the 
Lincoln  Park  Greenhouse,”  and  to  Gerald 
Frank  for  his  painting  “Still  Life.” 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Medal, 
carrying  with  it,  either  for  purchase  or  as  a 
gift,  $200,  for  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture  by  a  resident  of  Cook  County;  to  be 
awarded  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Art  Institute.  Awarded  to  Wm.  P. 
Henderson  for  his  painting  “Querena.” 

The  Edward  B.  Bntler  Purchase  Fund  of 
$200,  for  an  oil  painting  or  paintings  to  be 
presented  to  the  public  schools  of  Chicago;  to 
be  selected  by  the  Art  Committee  of  the  Mt 
Institute.  Awarded  to  Allen  Philbrick  for 
his  painting  “The  Shore  Line”  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Kreutzlierg  for  her  painting  “A 
Little  Venus  of  the  Steppes.” 

The  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald  Purchase 
Fund  of  $200,  for  an  oil  painting  or  paintings 
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to  be  presented  to  the  public  scliools  of 
Chicago;  to  be  selected  by  the  Art  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Art  Institute.  Awarded  to 
Mary  'H.  Buehr  for  her  painting  “Over 
Mantle  Bouquet.” 

The  Joseph  N.  Eisendrath  Prize  of  $200, 
either  for  purchase  or  as  a  gift,  for  a  work  of 
art  in  any  medium  by  an  artist  who  has  not 
exhibited  for  more  than  five  years;  to  be 
awarded  by  the  jury  elected  for  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Awarded  to  William  Owen,  Jr.,  for 
his  painting  “White  Towers.” 

The  Harry  A.  Frank  Prize  of  $150,  for  a 
figure  composition  in  oil;  to  be  awarded  by 
the  jury  elected  for  this  exhibition.  Awarded 
to  Frederick  Fursman  for  his  painting 
“Morning.” 

The  Clyde  M.  Carr  Prize  of  $100,  for  a 
figure  composition  by  a  young  artist,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  jury  of  the  exhibition.  Carl 
Hoeckner,  “The  Storm.” 

The  Municipal  Art  League  Prize  of  $100 
for  portraiture,  in  any  medium  to  be  awarded 
by  the  jury  and  a  committee  of  three  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Municipal  Art  League.  Awarded 
to  Ejnar  Hansen  for  his  painting  “Portrait 
of  an  Old  Lady.” 

The  Business  Men’s  Art  Club  Prize  of 
$200,  for  a  meritorious  landscape  in  oil;  to 
be  awarded  by  the  jury  elected  for  this  ex¬ 
hibition.  Awarded  to  Alfred  Juergens  for 
his  painting  “The  First  Snow.” 

The  Englewood  Woman’s  Club  Prize  of 
$100,  to  a  young  artist  who  has  not  prev¬ 
iously  received  a  prize  in  the  Art  In.stitute; 
to  be  awarded  by  the  jury  elected  for  this 
exhibition  and  three  members  of  the  Engle¬ 
wood  Woman’s  Club.  Awarded  to  Ray¬ 
mond  Jonson  for  his  painting  “AVinter.” 

The  Chicago  AA’oman’s  Aid  Prize  of  $50, 
for  a  work  in  sculpture  by  a  Chicago  woman 
who  is  a  student,  and  who  has  not  previously 
received  this  prize;  to  be  awarded  by  the 
jurj^  elected  for  this  exhibition.  Awarded  to 
Ida  McClelland  Stout  for  her  “Portrait  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Spears.” 

The  Robert  Rice  Jenkins  Prize  of  $50, 
offered  by  Mrs.  George  Raymond  Jenkins, 
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for  a  work  l)y  a  young  artist,  without  regard 
to  subject  or  medium,  who  lias  not  received 
a  previous  award;  to  be  selected  by  the  jury 
elected  for  this  exhibition.  Awarded  to 
Beatrice  Levy  for  her  painting  “Jackson 
Park  Beach:  Nocturne.” 

The  Marshall  Fuller  Holmes  Prize  of  $100 
for  e.xcellcnce  in  color  and  composition;  to 
be  awarded  by  the  jury  elected  for  this 
exhibition.  Awarded  to  Edgar  A.  Ru]i- 
jirecht  for  his  jiainting  “The  Diving 
Board.” 

The  Rogers  Park  Woman’s  Club  Prize  of 
$100  for  a  painting  liy  a  woman  who  has  not 
previously  received  a  prize;  to  be  awarded  by 
the  Committee  on  Paintings  and  Sciiljiture 
of  the  Art  Institute.  Awarded  to  Helen 
Szukalska  for  her  painting  “Afternoon.” 

The  Alunicijial  Art  League  will  make  its 
animal  jiurchase  of  art  for  the  Munieijial 
Art  Gallery. 

A  Silver  Medal  is  offered,  by  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Artists,  to  the  artist  who  presents 
the  most  artistic  work,  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Ramon  Shiva  for  his 
painting  “Ea.ster  Lilies,”  John  E.  Phillijis 
for  his  painting  “Woodland  Hills,”  and 
W.  Ross  Shattuck  for  his  painting  “North 
of  the  River.” 

In  January  there  was  shown  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arts  Cliil),  an 
exhibition  of  twenty-six  immigrant  pictures 
by  Miss  Alartha  Walter,  paintings  of  scenes 
such  as  occur  daily  on  Ellis  Island.  These 
immigrants  are  made  up  of  Irish,  Russians, 
Chinese,  Dalmatians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Slavs,  Jews,  Sjianiards  and  other 
European  nationalities.  It  can  be  imagined 
what  a  field  for  color-cxpresssion,  especially 
in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  these  immi¬ 
grants,  Ellis  Island  affords,  and  it  was  felt 
liy  those  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  Miss 
Walter  had  made  good  use  of  her  opportun¬ 
ities,  portraying  movement,  brilliant  color, 
mass  composition  and  the  feeling  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  that  {leojile  experience  in  strange 
places.  These  paintings  are  shown  at  the 
Art  Institute  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
having  recently  arrived  from  Paris,  where 
they  were  exhibited  at  the  Georges  Petit 
Galleries  and  met  with  well  deserved  success. 
M  iss  Walter  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
studying  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  under  William  Chase.  She 
has  been  awarded  many  medals  and  prizes. 


and  one  of  her  [laintings  has  been  jiurchased 
for  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 

The  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society 
exhibited  at  the  Art  Institute  during  Jan¬ 
uary,  among  other  things,  a  group  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  which 
attained  such  a  high  standard  as  examples 
of  art  in  photography  as  to  be  favorably 
compared  with  the  work  shown  annually  by 
the  Chicago  Camera  Club.  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  showed  views  of  the  intimate  life  of  some 
of  the  most  timid  of  nature’s  denizens,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mourning  dove  brooding  her 
young,  several  remarkable  views  of  ymung 
hornefl  owls,  chicadees,  angry  timber  rattle¬ 
snakes;  and  views  of  wood  interiors  and  of 
maple  and  beech  tree  formations. 

An  exhibition  of  Advertising  Art  was  held 
in  the  galleries  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & 
Company,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  and  Industries,  February  1  to 
10,  in  which  the  trend  toward  more  artistic 
advertising  was  easily^  noted.  This  tendency 
is  also  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  many 
large  firms  now  have  art  departments  as 
important  adjuncts  to  their  staffs. 

ITEMS 

The  Southern  States  Art  League  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  Satur¬ 
day,  March  3.  At  the  same  time  the  Third 
Annual  Exhiliition  of  the  Southern  States 
Art  League  will  be  held  at  the  Isaac  Delgado 
Museum  of  Art,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Art  Association  of  New  Orleans.  This  will 
be  opened  wdth  a  private  view  on  March  3, 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  the 
followdng  day  to  April  2.  The  exhibition 
will  comprise  works  in  oil,  water  color  and 
pastel,  drawungs  in  black  and  w  hite,  etchings, 
lithographs,  lilock  printing  and  sculpture. 
The  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Delgado 
Museum  offers  the  sum  of  $300  as  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  a  painting  from  this  exhibition 
to  become  a  part  of  the  museum’s  perman¬ 
ent  collection.  The  selection  wull  be  made 
by  the  Museum  Art  Jury.  William  Wood¬ 
ward  is  chairman  of  the  jury  for  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  has  associated  with  him  William  P. 
Silva,  John  C.  Tidden,  R.  D.  Makenzie, 
Weeks  Hall,  and  Will  H.  Stevens,  all  south¬ 
ern  artists.  The  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Art  League  is  Ellswmrth  Woochvard, 
of  New  Orleans. 
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Tlie  Utah  Art  Institute  of  Salt  Lake  City 
held,  during  December,  its  Twenty-First 
Annual  Exliibition  of  Paintings  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  by  Utah  artists.  This  was  the  first 
of  these  exhibitions  to  be  held  since  the  war, 
and  it  proved  very  successful  in  arousing 
interest  among  the  people  generally  and 
bringing  about  several  sales. 

Utah  was  the  first  state  of  the  Union  to 
give  financial  aid  from  the  public  treasury 
for  encouraging  the  fine  arts.  Aside  from 
public  uplift  in  art  appreciation,  the  state 
has  acquired  a  very  valuable  collection  from 
its  accumulations  from  the  annual  exhil^i- 
tions. 

Lindsborg,  Kans.,  holds  annually  an  art 
exhibition  at  the  local  high  school.  This 
year  the  exhibit  included  eighty-five  can¬ 
vases,  thirty-five  etchings,  and  twenty-five 
wood  cuts  and  lithographs,  the  latter  by 
Birger  Sandzen,  who  also  contributed  several 
paintings.  Among  the  other  artists  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  or  more  paintings  were  G.  E. 
Applegate,  Oscar  Jacobson,  Willard  Nash, 
W.  E.  Muirk,  Maynard  Dixon,  Josej)!!  G. 
Bakos,  Henry  Varnum  Poor,  Albert  Kreh- 
biel  and  G.  MalJer.  Among  the  etchers 
represented  were  Partridge,  Dahlgren,  Nord- 
felt  and  Little.  The  exhibition  also  included 
eight  color  prints  by  Hiroshige. 

The  John  Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  secured,  as  director,  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
MacLean,  assistant  director  and  curator  of 
Oriental  Art  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  MacLean  has  had  nineteen  years  of 
museum  experience,  having  been  first  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman,  then 
with  Mr.  F.  Allen  Whiting  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Mr. 
MacLean  has  visited  Japan,  China  and 
India,  with  Prof.  Denman  Ross,  and  so 
through  intimate  acquaintance,  as  well  as 
scholarly  research,  qualified  as  an  expert  on 
Oriental  art. 

Architecture,  the  journal  of  the  Society  of 
Architects  of  London,  publishes  in  its  Jan¬ 
uary  number,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  painting  by 
Maxfield  Parrish,  showing  a  corner  of  the 
garden  of  the  Villa  Chigi  at  sunset,  a  plate, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  made  originally  as  an 
illustration  for  a  book  on  Italian  Gardens  by 
Mrs.  Wharton.  It  also  contains  an  article 
by  St.  John  Ervine,  author  of  “Jane  Clegg,” 


“Mrs.  Martin’s  Man,”  etc.,  on  “The  Archi¬ 
tect  and  the  Theatre”;  besides  a  letter  from 
Bernard  Shaw  to  the  editor,  asking  why  a 
“competent  young  man”  is  not  sent  around 
the  city  of  London  to  suggest  inii)rovements 
in  existing  ugly  j)ublic  buildings,  and  to 
mark  the  hopeless  ones  for  demolition.  As 
examj)les  lie  mentions  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  he  says  could  be  made  “almost 
presentable”  by  removing  the  top  story;  and 
a  list  of  tombs  which  should  be  cleared  out  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  which,  he  says,  “would 
be  very  useful  to  a  Bolshevik  leader  in  the 
event  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  jiroletariat 
being  established.” 

opejst  letter 

East  IlARTronD,  Conn. 
Editor,  American  Magazine  of  .\kt. 

Dear  Madam:  In  the  last  number  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  OF  Art,  Air.  F.  W.  Coburn  interprets  the 
three  female  figures  i'n  Air.  Sargent’s  panel  of 
“The  Coming  of  the  Americans”  in  the  Widener 
Library  at  Harvard,  as  “A  young  mother,  a  .  .  . 
widow  woman,  and  an  Amazon.”  In  view  of  this 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  different  interpreta¬ 
tion  given  in  the  enclosed  clipiiing  from  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant — which  is  as  follows: 

“In  the  lower  right-hand  side  are  three 
figures  symbolic  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
England.  France  in  the  foreground,  wearing 
the  Phrygian  cap,  carries  an  infant  on  her  left 
arm  and  stretches  out  her  right  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  American  soldiers.  Behind 
her,  Belgium,  a  broken  sword  in  her  hand,  has 
swooned,  and  was  upheld  by  other  soldiers, 
while  she  protects  herself  partiallj  with  the 
robe  of  Brittania,  a  helmeted  figure  behind 
her.” 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  *:he  news¬ 
paper  is  right;  indeed,  after  seeing  the  pictures — 
as  it  happened,  on  Armistice  Day — it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  that  there  could  be  any  other  in¬ 
terpretation  until  I  saw  the  article  in  your  maga¬ 
zine.  The  helmet  of  the  “Amazon”  is  precisely 
that  which  appears  in  symbolic  representations  of 
Brittania,  and  the  cap  is  the  symbol  of  republican¬ 
ism  in  France,  as  sometimes  here.  Moreover,  the 
position  of  the  figures  represents  very  well  the 
actual  condition  of  the  three  nations  at  the  time 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Britain 
stands  strongly  upright — the  British  army  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power  and  effectiveness  in  1917. 
She  protects  Belgium — the  British  troops  hehl 
most  of  the  line  in  thac  fragment  if  Belgian  terri¬ 
tory  liich  the  Germans  had  not  overrun.  France 
is  still  bravely  on  her  feet,  but  is  both  weary  and 
anxious — as  the  nation  was  in  1917  and  as  the  face 
of  Sargeant’s  figure  shows  in  the  original,  though 
most  of  the  reproductions  fail  to  bring  this  out.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  G.  A.  Weatherby. 
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As  a  result  of  plans  for  developing  the 
School  of  Architecture  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  it  is  possible  that  an  art  center  compar¬ 
able  with  the  group  of  schools  known  in 
Paris  as  the  Beaux  Arts,  will  be  founded  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston.  This  annonnce- 
nient  has  been  made  by  Dean  C.  H.  Edgell 
of  Harvard,  who  says  that  the  Harvard 
School  hopes  to  establish  itself  as  the  pre¬ 
eminent  school  in  America,  and  looks  for¬ 
ward  with  jileasure  to  the  keenest  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  with  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Boston 
Architectural  Club,  adding  that  with  all 
three  functioning  on  an  extended  scale,  the 
development  of  an  American  Beaux  Arts 
center  would  be  quite  possible.  As  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  in  this  direction  the  School  of 
Architecture  has  estal)lished  a  graduate 
school  of  painting  and  a  course  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  stage  design,  as  well  as 
secured  the  services  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Haffuer  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  as  a  member  of  its 
staff.  The  school  also  has  in  contem])lation 
an  intensive  course  in  the  art  of  sciJpture  in 
conjunction  with  architecture. 

The  Dayton  Museum  of  Arts  has  assem¬ 
bled  a  collection  of  small  but  e.xcellent  paint¬ 
ings  by  well-known  American  artists,  which 
it  lends  singly  to  persons  who  wish  to  enjoy 
them  in  their  homes.  A  borrower  can  keep 
a  picture  one  month,  but  can  only  borrow 
one  i)icture  at  a  time. 

These  pictures  have  been  contributed  by 
the  artists  at  a  uominal  charge,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  they  are  sold  at  the 
regular  asking  ju-ice  the  difference  will  be 
forwarded  to  them.  In  some  instances  imr- 
cha.ses  have  been  made.  Persons  borrowing 
paintings  and  keei)ing  them  for  a  month 
have  found  they  wished  to  keej)  them 
j)ermanently. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  is  to  have  a  museum  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  cost  $500,000  and  will  be  the 
gift  of  Louis  Bamberger,  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  Newark  deiJartment  stores.  Mr. 
Bamberger  is  not  making  a  contribution  of 
the  money  but  is  giving  a  completed  build¬ 
ing  costing  ap])roxiniately  the  amount 
named,  and  suitable  for  its  purposes,  to  be, 
with  the  tract  of  land  on  which  it  will  stand, 
irrevocably  dedicated  to  museum  uses  so 
long  as  the  association  continues  to  function 
as  contemplated  by  its  charter. 


Uj)  to  the  present  time  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  has  been  hospitably  lodged  at 
the  Public  Library,  but  it  has  long  since 
outgrown  its  borrowed  quarters. 

The  new  Art  Museum  in  Baltimore,  of 
which  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy  is  now  director, 
was  formally  opened  with  a  reception  and 
private  view  on  February  20. 

An  exhibition  of  contemporary  American 
painting,  comprising  eighty  pictures  by  well- 
known  artists,  has  lately  been  shown  in  the 
Toronto  Museum,  Toronto,  Canada.  This 
exhibition  was  assembled  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Sterner  at  the  request  of  the  Toronto  Mu¬ 
seum  and  througli  the  cooperation  of  the 
artists  and  the  New  A'ork  Art  dealers.  It 
comprised  works  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  Gifford 
Beal,  H.  H.  Breckenridge,  Emil  Carlsen, 
John  Folinsbee,  Daniel  Garber,  Childe 
Hassani,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  Willard 
Metcalf,  Hobart  Nichols,  Edward  W.  Red- 
field,  Robert  Spencer,  Frederick  J.  Waugh, 
and  others. 

Mr.  David  Lloyd,  at  one  time  American 
editor  of  the  International  Studio,  and  more 
lately  art  critic  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  has  become  head  of  the  Extension  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts. 

Merion,  Pa.,  is  to  be  the  home  of  a  new 
museum  of  modern  art,  with  an  endowment 
of  six  million  dollars.  This  interesting  fact 
has  recently  been  made  known  to  the  public 
by  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes,  who  is  planning  to 
build  the  museum  to  house  his  collection 
of  art  treasures.  In  this  collection  there 
are  more  than  four  hundred  pictures,  about 
one-third  of  which  are  American  and  two- 
thirds  modern  French.  They  include  ap- 
j)roximately  150  Renoirs,  50  Cezannes,  and 
examples  of  the  best  art  since  1870.  The 
collection  also  includes  several  paintings  by 
old  masters,  such  as  the  “Portrait  of  a  Man,” 
by  Goya;  and  what  is  considered  the  most 
complete  private  collection  of  African 
sculpture  in  existence. 

The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  has  lately 
acquired  the  well-known  “Dancer  and 
Gazelles”  by  Paul  Mauship,  which  is  one  of 
two  of  these  bronzes  in  existence,  the  other 
being  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington. 
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In  connection  with  the  Tenth  Inter¬ 
national  Flower  Show,  to  be  held  at  Grand 
Central  Palace  in  New  York  from  March  12 
to  17,  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  an¬ 
nouncing  two  competitions,  both  of  which 
come  within  the  field  of  art;  one  for  Gardens 
in  Miniature,  the  other  Suburban  Planting. 
Each  competition  includes  two  classes,  one 
open  to  individual  members  and  members- 
at-large  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  who 
are  not  landscape  architects,  the  other  open 
to  members  of  the  club  who  are  landscape 
architects.  In  the  miniature  garden  compe¬ 
tition  models  are  to  be  built  on  trays  not 
larger  than  2  by  3  feet,  and  prizes  of  plants, 
bulbs  and  ferns  are  offered.  In  the  suburban 
planting  competition  models  will  be  built  on 
approximately  the  same  size  trays,  for 
which  two  $50  prizes  are  to  be  awarded,  as 
well  as  smaller  prizes  of  various  kinds  of 
plants. 

Two  interesting  exhibitions  of  paintings 
have  recently  been  held  in  Brockton,  Mass., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brockton  Art 
League.  The  first  of  these,  a  collection  of 
VTOrks  by  Gerald  Cassidy,  was  shown  in 
December  and  was  made  up  of  paintings  of 
the  southwest,  where  the  artist  has  painted 
for  many  years  with  the  Taos  Colony  of 
artists.  The  other  exhibition,  by  H.  A. 
Hallett,  comprised  chiefly  paintings  of  ships 
and  the  New  England  Coast,  as  well  as 
scenes  in  and  near  Boston.  Mr.  Hallett 
was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Boston 
Art  Club,  a  member  of  the  Salmagundi 
Club  of  New  York  and  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Water  Color  Painters,  and  his 
pictures  have  been  exhibited  in  the  leading 
art  centers  of  the  country. 

The  American  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters  is  holding  its  annual  exhibition  at 
the  Knoedler  Galleries,  where  the  first  of 
its  annual  exhibitions  was  held  twenty -four 
years  ago,  and  with  which  it  was  identified 
for  many  years.  The  exhibition  opened  on 
February  26  and  will  continue  to  March  10. 
The  officers  of  the  Society  are:  Margaret 
Foote  Hawley,  president;  Mabel  R.  Welch, 
vice-president;  William  J.  Baer,  treasurer; 
and  Helen  Winslow  Durkee,  secretary.  The 
jury  for  the  present  exhibition  includes 
Margaret  Foote  Hawley,  Alice  Beckington, 
Mabel  R.  Welch  and  Brenetta.  H.  Crawford. 


Frank  Gardner  Hale,  master  craftsman, 
well-known  for  his  hand-wrought  jewlery 
and  enamels,  is  giving  a  talk  on  “The  Handi¬ 
craft  Movement”  by  invitation  in  a  number 
of  cities  throughout  the  country.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  he  spoke  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
and  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute,  and  this 
month  he  is  to  speak  at  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts  and  the  Omaha  Society  of 
Fine  Arts,  with  a  later  engagement  in 
Denver.  Nothing  could  be  more  helpful 
to  the  development  of  intelligent  interest  in 
the  handicrafts  than  to  have  so  able  a 
craftsman  give  such  explanatory  talks. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Artist  Life 
Members  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  New 
York,  it  was  proposed  to  issue,  in  pamphlet 
form,  brief  opinions  from  foreign  artists  and 
critics  concerning  American  art.  It  was 
deemed  an  appropriate  service  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Arts  Club  to  further  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  those  friendly  opinions  which  have 
of  late  years  been  received  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  by  visitors  who  have  met  our 
art  in  this  country  at  close  range.  What 
Europe  thinks  of  us  is  not  only  interesting 
but  valuable  to  both  our  public  and  our 
artists,  and  the  spreading  of  this  information 
to  the  lay  membership  of  museums  and  art 
clu!)s  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  growing 
confidence  in  the  American  artist  and  shorten 
the  days  of  probation  for  the  prophet  in  his 
own  country. 

The  compilation  of  these  opinions  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Poore, 
who  has  requested  the  members  to  collabor¬ 
ate  with  him  by  sending  quotations  or  para¬ 
phrased  opinions  to  him  at  the  National  Arts 
Club. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
will  be  formally  opened  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  Walters  Gallery,  Baltimore,  is  open  to 
the  public  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  which 
goes  to  a  charitable  object,  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  of  March  and  April,  from 
11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  held  a 
loan  exhibition  of  French  Art  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century,  including  paintings,  draw¬ 
ings,  .sculpture,  tapestries,  and  furniture, 
from  January  15  to  February  15. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

llONORE  DAUMIPRi — Ai)i)reciations  of  His 
Life  and  Works.  The  Phillips  publications, 
luimbcr  two.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


I’lie  second  of  tlie  Phillips  publications  is 
jvist  from  the  press  of  William  Edward  Rudge 
and  is  found  to  fully  uphold  the  admirable 
standard  critically  and  typogTai)hically  set 
by  its  predecessor,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
work  and  life  of  J.  Alden  Weir. 

IMr.  Phillips,  himself,  has  never  done  a 
better  piece  of  writing  than  his  essay  in  this 
\  ()lume  on  the  celebrated  French  caricatur¬ 
ist,  who  was,  as  he  truly  claims,  “one  of  the 
giants  of  art,  one  of  the  salient  iudivifluali- 
ties  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  Not  only 
does  he  estimate  the  merit  of  Daumier’s 
work,  analyzing  it  with  astute  comprehen¬ 
sion,  but,  going  beneath  the  surface,  he 
points  out  the  relation  of  Daumier's  art  to 
life — the  life  of  his  time,  and  the  life  of  ours — 
which  gives  it  lasting  significance.  He 
shows  conclusively  that  Daumier’s  greatness 
developed  not  altogether  in  spite  of  his 
limitations  but  because  of  them,  and  that  it 
was  Daumier’s  constant  association  with 
people,  and  particularly  i)eople  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  that  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  interpret  the  great  fundamental 
truths  to  which  all  humanity  reacts.  Air. 
Phillips  in  his  appreciation  shows  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  character  and  keen  sympathy  with 
the  man  as  well  as  the  artist,  and  we  heartily 
echo  the  wish  set  forth  in  his  conchuling 
paragraph  which  ex])resses  the  hope  that 
“the  flead  are  aware  of  what  we  think  of 
them.” 

Three  other  critics  of  high  standing  have 
contributed  essays  of  a])preciation  to  this 
same  volume:  Frank  Jewett  Alather,  Jr., 
Guy  Pene  <lu  Rois  and  Mahonri  Young,  each 
of  whom  has  a  worth-while  tribute  to  i)ay 
from  a  different  standpoint.  The  latter  half 
of  the  book  is  given  up  to  illustrations  of 
Daumier’s  works,  beautifully  rei)roduced, 
which  give  the  reader  a  feeling  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Daumier  himself  and 
truly  substantiate  the  claims  which  the 
essayists  make.  Books  of  this  quality  can¬ 
not  fail  to  increase  appreciation  of  art  and  an 
under.standing  of  its  value. 

Included  in  this  volume  is  aii  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  of  the  Phillijjs  Memorial 


Gallery,  1600  21st  Street,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  description  of  the  lines  along  which 
this  gallery  is  to  be  developed.  This  gallery 
will  specialize  in  modern  paintings  as  the 
Freer  Gallery  specializes  in  Chinese  kake¬ 
monos  and  it  is  the  founders’  intezitiou  to 
conclusively  demonstrate  the  kinship  of 
art  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  past  and 
to  reveal  art’s  enchantment  to  all.  The 
I)lan  is  izractical  and  in  pursuit  of  two  definite 
democratic  ideals — the  ideal  of  art  and  the 
ideal  of  service.  The  public  is  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  fouuflcrs  and  is  told 
that,  just  as  in  the  exhibitions  which  this 
gallery  will  set  forth  are  to  be  shown  Amer¬ 
ican  paintings  and  Euroizean  paintings  side 
by  side,  so  two  scries  of  books  on  art  are  to 
be  published;  the  first  of  these  will  deal  with 
artists  whose  rejjutations  are  established  and 
are  established  beyond  dispute;  the  other  will 
lie  devoted  to  living  jiainters  whose  reputa¬ 
tions  are  yet  in  tlie  making. 

VILLAS  OF  FLORENCE  AND  TUSCANY,  by 
Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein,  joint  author  of  the 
jiraetical  books  of  “Interior  Decoration,”  “Pe¬ 
riod  Furniture,”  and  “American  Arts  and 
Crafts.”  With  a  frontispiece  in  color  and  290 
illustrations,  most  from  photographs  by  the 
author.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
publishers. 

To  those  who  have  lived  in  Florence  and 
learned  to  love  the  hidden  beauties  not  only 
of  the  city  itself  but  of  her  villa-crowned 
hills,  how  much  of  reminiscent  joy  this 
book  holds;  while  for  those  who  have  not 
yet  known  the  happiness  of  strolling  through 
the  old  Florentine  streets  or  climbing  the 
lovely  hills  to  visit  these  ancient  villas,  how 
much  it  will  reveal  of  the  intimate  life  of  the 
Renaissance!  For  this  author  knows  and 
apjireciates  that  woziderfid  age  of  art  when 
the  people  were  so  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of 
beauty  that  they  made  lovely  each  detail  of 
their  everyday  life,  decorating  the  humblest 
objects  in  their  modest  homes.  These  Mr. 
Eberlein  shows  us  iu  his  remarkable  series 
of  illustrative  photographs,  making  us  share 
with  him  the  romance  and  delight  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  hidden  treasures  in  these  old 
Tuscan  villas.  Those  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  all 
built  compactly,  with  towers  and  walls  for 
defense;  but  even  in  those  warlike  days  they 
cultivated  their  gardens  and  made  of  their 
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homes  objects  of  beauty  within  and  without. 
Nor  can  anyone  read  this  book  and  not  i)e 
impressed  by  the  Italian’s  love  of  family  and 
its  privacy,  which  he  so  carefully  maintains 
even  to  our  day.  In  those  early  times  each 
of  these  villas  was  a  little  world  in  itself, 
the  family,  relatives,  servants  and  farm 
hands  all  under  the  same  roof  with  the  chapel 
where  all  worshipped  together.  In  separat¬ 
ing  these  villas  into  periods  of  the  early  and 
later  Renaissance  the  author  shows  clearly 
the  lovelier,  more  spiritual  life  of  the  former, 
as  contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  worldly 
grandeur  introduced  by  the  de  Medicis  and 
continued  by  that  band  of  Humanists, 
adorers  of  the  Greek  and  lovers  of  the  great 
outdoors.  Fireplaces  and  doorways  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  vehicles  of  much  beautiful  and 
graceful  carved  enrichment,  although,  as 
the  sixteenth  century  wore  on,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  projections,  lines  and  patterns 
all  tended  to  become  appreciably  l)older  and 
lose  that  exquisitely  tender  delicacy  that 
imparts  an  almost  ethereal  quality  to  so 
much  of  the  quattrocento  work. 

The  chapter  on  seventeenth-century  villas 
shows  how  these  later  characteristics  grad¬ 
ually  merged  into  the  Baroque  style,  al¬ 
though  it  was  always  restrained  by  the  more 
sober  and  dignified  Florentine  spirit.  But 
even  during  this  period  the  garden  retained 
much  of  its  intimate  charm,  and  “Gardens 
Early  and  Late”  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  chapters  in  this  delightful  book.  “This 
intimate  conception  of  the  garden  as  a  thing 
to  be  lived  with  and  lived  in  on  friendly 
terms,  a  thing  responsive  to  loving,  personal 
care,  prevailed  during  all  the  age  of  true 
Italian  gardening.”  And  then  follow  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most 
enchanting  gardens  in  Tuscany. 

MODERN  COLOR,  by  Carl  Gordon  Cutler  and 

Stephen  C.  Pepper.  Harvard  University  Press, 

Cambridge;  and  Humphrey  Milford,  ‘  O.xford 

University  Press,  London,  1923. 

“The  aim  of  this  book,”  says  the  writer, 
“is  to  explain  in  a  simple  and  compact  way  a 
method  of  painting  color — so  easy  of  mastery 
and  so  mechanically  accurate  that  it  seems, 
a  pity  it  should  not  be  shared  with  all 
artists.”  How  wonderful  it  would  be  if, 
after  centuries  of  individual  striving,  this 
problem  of  painting  light  should  be  scien¬ 
tifically  solved  for  the  benefit  of  all  students. 


Why  not  accept  this  author’s  word  for  it 
until  experience  proves  him  wrong? 

Nowhere  should  one  hold  a  more  o])en 
mind  than  in  the  realm  of  technique,  which 
is,  after  all,  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  Can 
science  show  us  a  short  cut  to  this  end?  Why 
not  accept  it  with  grateful  joy?  At  least 
one  should  read  this  book  with  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  mind,  and  if  “Cutler’s  Color  Scale”  is 
found  to  be  true,  to  be  of  the  inestimable 
assistance  to  the  student  that  is  here  claimed, 
what  an  immense  amount  of  tedious  e.xperi- 
menting  may  be  avoided.  The  description 
here  given  of  the  “color  wheel”  is  somewhat 
complicated,  we  must  admit,  but  we  are 
assured  that  once  it  is  mastered  our  experi¬ 
ments  with  colored  light  will  soon  convince 
us  of  its  enormous  help  in  tlie  conquest  of 
these  technical  problems.  Remember  that 
it  does  not  claim  to  be  al)le  to  manufacture 
an  artist,  but  simply  to  assist  him  in  so 
arranging  his  pigments  and  choosing  his 
colors  as  to  obtain  any  desired  effect,  keeping 
his  canvas  brilliant  and  luminous  and  avoid¬ 
ing  those  dark,  muddy  pitfalls  into  which 
the  student  so  often  falls,  especially  when 
painting  out  of  doors. 

The  book  is  not  intended  for  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  but  for  the  serious  young  artist  wdio 
already  understands  something  of  the  tech- 
nieal  language  of  painting. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  has  been 
brought  out  recently,  wdiich  includes  tw'enty 
new  pages  of  cuts  and  descriptive  matter 
of  the  more  important  accessions.  This 
handbook,  which  w'as  prepared  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Breck  when  director  of  the  in¬ 
stitute,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  little 
books  of  its  kind  that  has  come  to  our 
notice.  It  w'as  designed  primarily  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors,  but  has  been  found 
useful  in  many  other  ways  because  of  the 
concise  outlines  of  the  great  artistic  periods 
and  the  large  number  of  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  which  it  contains. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  issuance  of 
an  ajjpreciation  of  “Helen  Hyde  and  Her 
Work,”  by  Bertha  E.  Jaques,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers.  Airs. 
Jacjues  became  a  friend  of  Aliss  Hyde  in 
1898,  when  both  artists  were  etching,  and 
their  friendship  continiu*d  until  the  death  of 
the  latter  a  few  years  ago. 
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TRAVELING  EXHIBITIONS 


Paintings  lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Musenin  of  Art . Muneie,  Ind. 

Paintings  by  the  New  York  Society  of  Painters . Decatur,  Ill. 

Oil  Paintings — Collection  5 . Easton,  Pa. 

Oil  Paintings — Collection  (J . Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Oil  Paintings  from  the  Academy  Exhibition . Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Work  by  the  National  Association  of  Women  Painters  and J Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sculptors . jPottsville,  Pa. 

Paintings  by  Western  Artists . Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Oils,  Texas  Circuit — Winter  Exhibition  of  tlie  National  Academy 

of  Design . Austin,  Tex. 

Paintings  of  Flowers  and  Gardens . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Italian  Pictures  by  Charles  C.  Curran . Alemphis,  Tenn. 

Water  Colors — 1923  Rotary . Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 

Water  Colors — Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club . Utica,  N.  Y. 

Water  Colors  of  the  Southland  by  Alice  R.  Huger  Smith . Houston,  Tex. 

Etchings  by  Frank  W.  Benson . Bloomington,  Ill. 

Lithographs  by  members  of  the  Senefelder  Club . New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Helen  Hyde  Prints . Washington,  D.  C. 

Medici  Prints . Manhattan,  Kans. 

Wolf  Wood  Engravings . Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Pictorial  Photography . Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Photographs  of  Paintings  by  the  late  John  W.  Alexander . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Exhibition  of  American  Handicrafts . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Textile  Designs  and  Fabrics . Oxford,  Ohio. 

Printed  Fabrics  for  Home  Decoration . Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Cathedral  Photographs . Birmingham,  Ala. 

War  Memorial  Photographs . Savannah,  Ga. 

School  Art  Work  in  Color  and  Design . Dayton,  Ohio. 

Chester  Springs  Summer  School  Work . Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

xArt  Work  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools . Chickasha,  Okla. 


A.  F.  A.  CIRCULATING  LECTURES 


American  Mural  Painting . Winnipeg,  Canada. 

American  Mmal  Painting . Brockton,  Mass. 

Art  in  the  Public  Schools . McKinney,  Tex. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago . Beaumont,  Tex. 

The  Boston  Alnsenui  of  Fine  Aids . Lexington,  Nebr. 

Civic  Art  A . Utica,  N.  Y. 

Furnitiu’e . Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Design:  Its  Use  and  Abuse . Towson,  Md. 

George  Inness . Charleston,  S.  C. 

French  Architecture . Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Aletropolitan  Aluseum  of  Art . Beaumont,  Tex. 

Rembrandt . University,  Ala. 

Tendencies  of  the  XIXth  Century  French  Painting . Winnipeg,  Canada. 
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IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— APRIL 


At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  until  April 
22  may  be  seen  landscapes  by  Hokusai,  Kuniyoshi, 
Gakutei,  Hokuju,  etc.,  as  well  as  Chinese  paint¬ 
ings.  An  exhibition  of  great  interest  is  the  George 
Fuller  Memorial  from  April  9  to  May  20. 

African  negro  art  is  being  shown  during  the 
month  of  April  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  There 
is  also  an  exhibition  of  laces. 

At  the  New  York  Public  Library  may  still  be 
seen  holiday  cards  by  American  artists,  etchings 
by  Whistler  and  the  making  of  a  .Japanese  print. 

At  the  Art  Center,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  America,  there  will  be  an 
exJiibit  of  ribbons  and  their  uses,  this  will  remain 
on  view  until  April  14.  The  playtime  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Illustrators  may  be  seen  from 
April  1  to  15,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  has  arranged  an  exhibition  from 
April  15  to  30.  The  Public  EdiiAation  Associa¬ 
tion  will  show  works  of  talenjM  [)Ui)ils  in  the 
High  School  Art  Departments-from  April  17  to  24. 

Water  color  drawings  of  “I.,ondon”  by  Barry 
Pittar  are  on  view  at  the  Ackerman  Gallery. 

Modern  French  and  English  paintings,  as  well 
as  works  by  “Old  Masters,”  are  on  view  at  the 
Ehrich  Galleries. 


The  Milch  Galleries  are  showing  landscapes  l)y 
Bruce  Crane  and  silver-point  drawings  by  Ercole 
Cartotts  until  April  21. 

Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  English 
portraits  and  modern  paintings  and  drawings  and 
bronzes  continue  on  view  at  the  galleries  of  Scott 
and  Fowles. 

An  exhibition  of  water  colors,  illustrations  and 
etchings  may  be  seen  until  April  21  at  the  Sal¬ 
magundi  Club. 

I’aintings  by  .Jonas  Lie  will  be  on  view  at  the 
Ainslie  Galleries  until  April  15.  Jn  the  same 
galleries,  paintings  by  J’rederic  ,J.  AVaugh  may  be 
seen  from  April  15  to  May  15. 

A  group  of  artist  Life  Members  of  the  National 
•Arts  Club  will  show  their  paintings  and  sculpture 
during  the  month  of  April. 

The  98th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Nationa 
-Academy  of  Design  is  being  held  at  the  American 
J'ine  Arts  Building  until  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month. 

Furnishings  for  country  house  and  garden  are 
being  shown  at  the  Arden  Gallery. 

Etchings  and  dryimints  by  D.  Y.  Cameron  may 
be  seen  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries. 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

Ancient  and  America 

Summer  School  at 


Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Early  Engl  Open  April  23rd 

Barbizon  and  Selecte 

Bronzes  by  Painting,  Illustration,  Sculpture. 

.)  High,  rolling  land.  Beautiful 
;  courts,  swimming  pool,  croquet 
.  j  „ng  tuition),  .$15.00  a  week  and 
At  the  G.  accepted  for  less  than  two  weeks. 

„  hr  circular.  Reference  required 

yei\  D.  Roy  Miller 


Scott 


667  Fifth  Avenue  Be 


Chester  County,  Pa. 
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DENVER  CIVIC  CENTER  SHOWING  VOORIIEt;S  iMEMORlAL 


THE  DENVER  CIVIC  CENTER 

BY  THEO  MERRILL  EISHER 


Historically  the  names  Colorado 
and  Denver  are  outstandingly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  period  which  saw  America’s 
borders  extended  from  their  Alississippi 
Valley  frontier,  across  the  Great  Plains  to 
the  Rockies  and  then  on  to  the  very  western 
continental  limit,  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Situated,  as  it  is,  at  the  foot  of  the  Front 
Range  Rockies  that  mark  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Great  Plains  region,  Denver 
has  held  a  strategic  position  in  the  develop¬ 
ments  following  upon  the  blazing  of  new 
trails  of  empire;  it  was  both  a  halfway  station 
and  gateway  for  the  caravans  which  pushed 
onward  to  California  and  the  terminus 
for  those  attracted  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  mountains  near  by,  or  who 


were  captivated  by  the  opportunities  for 
stock  raising  offered  by  the  vast,  unfenced 
prairies  over  which  the  buffalo  then  exclu¬ 
sively  grazed. 

Through  this  pioneer  period  which  saw 
its  founding  and  initial  growth,  and  the 
succeeding  one  which  witnessed  the  bringing 
of  water  onto  the  fertile  lands  of  this  semi- 
arid  region,  Denver  lield  its  initial  lead  over 
all  other  early  settlements  of  the  mid- 
mountain  country,  being  today,  as  then, 
by  far  the  largest  city  in  the  great  area 
comprised  between  the  Mississipj)i  Valley 
on  the  east,  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  west, 
Canada  on  the  north  and  Mexico  on  the 
south. 

Denver  is  a  great  name  in  the  fascinaling 
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story  of  the  expansion  and  material  creation 
of  the  nation,  hut  our  j)urpose  is  not  to 
recount  its  share  in  this,  but  rather  to 
narrate  one  chapter  of  the  part  it  has  had 
in  the  movement  to  make  our  big  cities 
otlier  than  unlovely  centers  of  industry, 
famous  for  their  volume  of  commerce,  but 
conspicuous  for  the  ungainliness  and  haphaz¬ 
ardness  of  their  growth,  a  condition  brought 
about  through  failure  to  anticipate  com¬ 
munity  needs  with  adequate  plans  for 
municipal  development. 

The  origin  of  the  Denver  Civic  Center 
traces  back  to  1904.  In  that  year  a  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  charter  which  organized  the 
government  of  the  “City  and  County  of 
Denver”  (then  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  half  a  dozen  small,  adjoining  towns  witli 
Denver,  created  the  Art  Commission,  whicli 
body  at  once  appreciated  the  ojiportimity  for 
service  it  had  under  the  new  conditions, 
d'he  commission  decided  from  the  outset 
to  make  initiative  and  construction,  rather 
than  merely  criticism  and  censorship,  the 
key-note  of  its  activities. 

In  seeking  to  serve  the  upbuilding  of  a 
more  convenient  and  beautiful  city,  the 
Art  Commission  early  found  the  advice  of 
an  expert  was  needed  to  formulate  a  com- 
I)lete  and  consistent  scheme  of  city  develo[)- 
ment.  So  in  the  following  year  it  arranged 
to  have  Charles  Alulford  Robinson  make  a 
report  which  was  entitled,  “Proposed 
Plans  for  the  Imj^rovement  of  the  City  of 
Denver.” 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  Robin¬ 
son  report  was  the  consideration  given  to 
the  Civic  Center  proposed  by  the  Art  Com¬ 
mission,  whose  purposes  are  admirably  set 
forth  in  the  following,  cpioted  from  one  of 
its  earliest  reports.  “A  true  civic  center 
shoTild  be  a  focal  j)oint  to  gather  up  and 
unite  converging  lines  of  communication;  it 
should  provide  commanding  sites  for  public 
and  semi-public  buildings,  with  sufficient 
open  frontage  to  justify  and  display  that 
architectural  dignity  which  is  the  crowning 
distinction  of  a  beautifid  city;  finally,  it 
should  provide  space  for  a  public  promenade, 
suitable  for  adornment  by  private  gifts  and 
bequests,  where  visitors  as  well  as  citizens 
may  find  provision  for  the  enjoyment  of 
open-air  music  amid  pleasant  and  appro¬ 
priate  surroundings.” 

In  the  matter  of  the  gathering  uj)  and 


uniting  of  converging  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion,  Denver  had  then  a  serious  problem 
to  face,  in  that  the  older  down-town  sec¬ 
tion — the  original  city  platting — was  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  newer 
residential  section  which  was  mapped  on 
strict  north-south,  east-west  lines.  These 
two  areas  came  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  State  Capitol,  near  which  the  three 
main  business  thoroughfares.  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Streets,  entered 
Rroarlway  obliquely  and  ended  there. 
Broadway  carries  on  its  north-south  course 
Jiot  only  the  heaviest  local  traffic  from  these 
directions,  but  is,  as  well,  a  vital  artery  of 
inter-city  communication,  in  that  Denver 
is  a  center  link  of  a  chain  of  cities  extending 
along  the  foothills  from  the  Wyoming  to 
New  Mexican  borders.  Then  too,  Colfax 
Avenue,  the  most  important  east-west 
thoroughfare,  intersected  Broadway  close 
to  the  point  where  Fifteenth  Street  joins 
Colfax  and  Broadway.  The  ground  plan 
which  shows  this  will  suggest  the  reason 
why  at  this  point  there  was  more  traffic 
congestion  than  at  any  other  in  the  city. 

Aesthetic  reasons  for  the  location  of  a 
civic  center  in  this  vicinity  were  equally 
I)atent.  The  State  Capitol,  although  not  a 
gem  of  architecture,  had  the  dominance 
that  mass  and  its  location  on  the  slight 
rise  of  ground  east  of  Broadway  gave  it, 
but  the  200-mile  sweep  of  mountain  view 
from  its  western  portico  was  largely  spoiled 
by  the  unsightliness  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  on  this  side,  as  the  accompany¬ 
ing  picture  taken  at  this  time  makes  evident. 

The  Civic  Center  plan  recommended  by 
Robinson  contemplated  the  cleaning  up  of 
this  conspicuously  unlovely  district  through 
its  choice  of  the  area  three  blocks  long  and 
two  wide  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
County  Court  House.  This  would  have 
conformed  in  principal  axis  to  the  old 
diagonal  platting  of  the  business  district. 
xUthough  this  particular  scheme  was  sub¬ 
sequently  abandoned,  it  served  the  valuable 
purpose  of  an  initial  basis  of  popular  discus¬ 
sion,  stirring  the  imagination  with  visions 
of  what  was  in  some  form  to  be  slowly 
realized. 

Even  though  a  proposed  bond  issue  for 
the  acquirement  of  the  area  then  under 
consideration  was  in  1906  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin,  the  Art  Commission  con- 
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tiiuH’d  its  fti’urts,  with  the  I’esult  that  INIayor 
Robert  W.  Speer,  who  was  wliole-heartedly 
conunittcd  to  the  enterj)rise,  ap})oiiited  a 
special  coniinittee  of  twelve  distinguished 
citizens,  to  consider  further  tlie  acquire¬ 
ment  of  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
C'apitol  for  civic  center  ])ur])Cises.  Tlie 
eomniittee's  report,  while  ailvisiug  some 
modifications  of  the  Robinson  scheme,  did 
not  advance  matters  mncli,  as  it  held  to  the 
latter's  basic  idea  of  improving  the  ground 
between  the  Capitol  and  Court  House, 
without  properly  reconciling  the  discordant 
angles  of  the  twt)  city  j)lattings. 

Thus  things  stood  when,  in  1907,  Frederick 
MacMonnies  came  to  Denver  to  insijcct 
the  site  for  the  “Pioneer  Fountain”  the 
execution  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him.  As  this  site,  on  the  triangle  bounded 
by  Broadway,  West  Colfax  Avenue  and 
Cleveland  Place,  lay  within  the  area  of  the 
proposed  changes,  in  conferring  with  the 
Art  Comndssion  it  naturally  came  about 
that  his  advice  was  sought  for  a  solution  of 
the  basic  difficulties  it  had  encountered. 


After  thorough  investigation,  lie  suggesteil 
an  entirely  new  handling  of  the  matter,  in 
a  proi)osal  to  jilace  tlie  jirincipal  axis  of  the 
Civic  Center  on  a  line  directly  west  from 
the  Capitol,  instead  of  northwest  as  pre¬ 
viously  considered,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  lateral  connection  with  the  business  sec¬ 
tion.  With  but  slight  modifications  the 
Art  Commission  endorsed  AlacMomiies’ 
views,  anil,  with  them  as  the  ground  work, 
elaborated  a  frcsli  jilan.  In  January, 
1908,  the  sjiecial  committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  substitute  this  for  the  one  already 
recommended  by  them. 

The  newly  projiosed  site,  for  one  thing, 
was  less  costly  than  the  old,  and  as  the  city 
attorney  had  already  given  the  opinion  that, 
under  existing  provisions  of  the  charter,  it 
should  be  incliuled  in  the  East  Denver 
Park  District — which  at  that  time  had  not 
made  its  final  purchases  for  jiark  and  park¬ 
way  jmrjioses — encouragement  was  offered 
in  this  new  means  of  accpiisition.  The  city 
administration  being  a  unit  in  favor  of  the 
execution  of  the  MacMonnies  scheme,  an 
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active  campaign  was  begun  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  the  necessary  point  of  support. 

In  April,  1909,  the  Park  Commission 
selected  the  land  to  be  acquired  for  park 
purposes  in  the  East  Denver  District  under 
the  proposed  bond.  That  for  the  Civic 
Center  covered  approximately  13  acres,  for 
which  the  sum  of  about  $1,800,000  was  paid 
when,  after  much  litigation  on  the  part  of 
dissatisfied  {property  owners  and  others,  the 
bond  issue  was  finally  sold  in  1912. 

AVith  Mayor  Speer's  retirement  in  this 
year  from  the  office  he  liad  held  continuously 
since  1904,  the  Civic  Center  enterprise  was 
held  up  for  a  considerable  time,  although 
something  was  accomplished  when  the  Park 
Commission,  a  little  later,  called  in  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  Arnold  W.  Brunner  to 
prepare  landscape  plans  for  the  ground 
ifter  the  clearing  away  of  the  old  buildings 
had  been  completed.  Their  design  for 
walks,  lawns  and  tree  planting  was  carried 
out  in  the  year  or  two  following,  on  the 
basis  of  no  essential  change  from  the 
MacAIonnies  conception. 


The  Civic  Center  remained  then  in  this 
open  plaza  state  until  Speer  was  again 
elected  mayor  in  191C,  the  failure  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  to  comjdete  the 
Civic  Center  being  largely  instrumental  in 
inducing  him  to  become  a  candidate.  The 
public,  now  impatient  to  see  this  great 
municipal  undertaking  brought  to  full 
realization,  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for 
action,  for  one  of  Alayor  Speer's  first  acts 
on  assuming  office  was  to  summon  E.  H. 
Bennett,  the  city  planner  of  Chicago,  who 
was  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan  on  vhich 
all  could  agree. 

AYhile  holding  to  the  MacMoiinies  idea 
of  a  principal  axis  west  from  the  Capitol, 
Bennett  brought  into  the  scheme  a  new  and 
vital  element  in  his  proposal  to  move  the 
secondary,  tiansverse  axis  further  west 
than  the  jmsition  01mstc<l  anil  Brunner 
had  established,  and  to  use  it  in  a  much 
more  important  way  than  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  proposed. 

Bennett’s  recommendations  were  given 
peculiar  significance  and  justification  through 
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his  definite  recommendation  that  the  Open 
Air  Theater  or  Concert  Garden,  which 
Mayor  Speer  had  long  anticipated  as  one 
of  the  adornments  of  the  Civic  Center, 
should  be  placed  at  the  south  end  of  the 
transverse  axis.  Mr.  Bennett  drew  the 
preliminary  plans  for  this  structure  and 
provided  for  the  integration  of  its  triangular 
site  with  the  central  plaza  by  closing  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  at  this  point  and  carrjdng 


the  street  arouml  in  the  manner  the  plan 
makes  clear. 

The  Ojien  Air  Theater — or  Greek  Theater, 
as  it  is  popularly  but  erroneously  called — 
was  completed  in  1918  from  the  plans  of 
Marean  and  Norton,  Denver  architects, 
Mr.  Bennett  serving  in  a  consulting  capacity. 
It  is  an  eminently  successful  piece  of  w'ork 
both  in  general  concei)tion  and  detail. 
The  wall  spaces  at  the  inner  ends  of  the 
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cur%"ed  colonnades  have  been  adorned  with 
mural  paintings  executed  by  Allen  True,  a 
Colorado  artist.  These  two  decorations, 
which  depict  “The  Trapper”  and  “The 
Miner,”  were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Hansen  Toll  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
It  should  be  here  remarked  that  placement 
of  appropriate  statuary  on  the  tops  of  the 
central  and  end  pavilions  is  contemplated 
as  necessary  for  the  full  completion  of  the 
structure. 

One  of  Mayor  Speer’s  purposes  as  a  leader 
in  the  movement  to  adorn  Denver  with 
noble  public  buildings,  statuary  and  other 
works  of  art,  was  to  stimulate  local  citizens 
to  make  such  gifts  while  still  living  and, 
eventually,  to  commemorate  their  generosity 
and  that  of  those  who  had  made  bequests 
for  such  purposes,  by  inscription  of  these 
names  on  the  columns  of  the  Open  Air 
Theater,  which  was  to  be  especially  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  “Colonnade  of  Civic  Bene¬ 
factors.” 


Decision  in  the  matter  of  the  first  list  of 
“Civic  Benefactors”  has  been  recently 
arrived  at  by  the  special  committee  to  whom 
this  was  entrusted.  This  record,  it  has  now 
been  determined,  is  not  to  take  the  form  first 
thought  of,  names  affixed  to  the  columns, 
or  the  usual  commemorative  tablets,  but  is 
to  be  in  individual  bronze  letters  attached 
to  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  Open  Air 
Theater.  The  designing  of  the  alphabet  for 
this  has  been  awarded  to  Robert  Garrison, 
a  Denver  sculptor.  Note  should  be  matle  of 
the  two  bronze  statues  by  A.  Phimister 
Proctor  which  adorn  the  cejitral  plaza  near 
the  Open  Air  Theater.  “The  Bucking  Bron¬ 
co”  was  the  gift  of  J.  K.  Mullen,  a  Denver 
citizen,  in  1920;  “On  the  War  Path”  was 
presented  in  1922,  by  Stephen  Knight, 
another  local  resident. 

A  bequest  to  the  city  in  1917  from  J.  H. 
P.  Voorhees — practically  his  entire  estate — 
whose  will  stipulated  its  expenditure  for 
“an  arch  or  gateway  to  the  Civic  Center” — 
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inadf  possil)le  the  adequate  development 
of  the  Bates  Triangle  as  the  other  terminus 
of  tlie  transverse  axis.  Here  William  E. 
and  Arthur  A.  Fisher,  Denver  architects, 
have  lately  completed  the  ‘A’oorhees  Memo¬ 
rial.”  This  is  a  heautiful  semicircular 
colonnade  similar  in  its  classic  style  to  tlie 
"Colonnade  of  Civic  Benefactors”  and  of 
the  same  gray,  “Tiu’key  Creek,”  Colorado 
sandstone.  For  the  adornment  of  this 
Allen  True  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
ten  mural  paintings  which  undouhtedly  set 
the  high  water  mark  of  this  artist's  present 
accomi)lishnients.  These  fill  the  lunettes 
of  the  ceiling  vaults  of  the  two  colonnade 
wings  and  the  center  archway  and  cekBrate 
some  of  the  animals  native  to  Colora<lo, 
such  as  the  Elk,  Coyote,  Bear,  Beaver, 
Mountain  Lion,  Mountain  Sheep  and  Bison. 
Following  the  suggestion  of  George  William 
Eggers,  Director  of  the  Denver  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  True  has  liandled  his  subjects 
after  the  manner  of  the  antique  Grecian 


vase  paintings,  both  in  point  of  simplicity 
of  design  and  coloring.  Three  colors  only 
have  been  used,  a  stone  gray,  a  terra  cotta 
red  and  an  elusive  one,  which  the  artist, 
for  lack  of  a  more  exact  designation,  identi¬ 
fies  as  a  lavender  black.  Although  lacking 
the  charm  of  color  of  the  origijial,  the 
accompanj'ing  reproductit)n  of  the  Bison  or 
Buffalo  subject,  one  of  tlie  two  larger, 
conveys  both  the  exceptional  intrinsic 
ai)peal  of  these  murals  and  their  j)eculiar 
suital)ility  for  their  setting. 

The  Bates  Triangle  was  unified  with  the 
central  plaza  In"  closing  West  Colfax  Avenue 
in  front  of  the  "Voorhees  Memorial,”  the 
ground  so  gained  being  devoted  to  an  oval 
i:)ool  in  which  have  been  placed  two  orna¬ 
mental  green-bronze  water  jets.  These 
were  designed  by  Robert  Garrison. 

A  projxjsed  ,\rt  Museum  is  shown  on  the 
Bennett  plan,  placed  so  as  to  balance  the 
Public  Library.  The  latter,  built  before 
the  Civic  Center  was  contenij)lated,  is 
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indicated  in  the  enlarged  form  it  will 
I)rol)ably  eventually  have.  This  site  for 
the  mnsenm  has  the  one  disadvantage  of 
being  too  small  to  admit  expansion  of 
such  a  building  beyond  the  very  modest 
limits  of  its  first  form.  To  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  Denver  Art  Association  is  now 
preparing  a  plan,  soon  to  be  made  ])ublic, 
for  an  adequate  and  unicpie  museum  develop¬ 
ment. 

Since  the  MacMonnies  scheme  of  Civic 
Center  development,  every  subsequent  one 
has  incorporated  his  proposal  for  ultimate 
completion  by  the  acquirement  of  the  l)lock 
west  of  Bannock  Street  and  the  closing  of 
this  end  of  the  prineijud  axis  with  a  JVIunic- 
ipal  Building  or  group.  At  jiresent  the 
city’s  offices  are  housed  in  the  old  City  Hall 
in  the  lower  down-town  district  and  in  the 
old  County  Court  House,  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  Both  structures  are  inadequate  for 
governmental  needs,  are  fire  tra])s,  and 
architecturally  far  from  that  high  standard 
which  the  community  has  set  in  recent  years 
for  “Greater  Denver.” 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  this  the  final  and 
crowning  achievement  of  Civic  Center 


visioning  and  building  would  be  thwarted 
by  interests  wlio  put  personal  considerations 
al)ove  community  welfare.  The  city  autlun-- 
ities  have  now,  however,  been  convinced 
of  the  imi)ortance  of  acquiring  control  of 
this  block  and  have  already  taken  sncli 
stci)s  as  will  tend  to  i)reveut  its  breaking 
np  for  other  purj)oses. 

Few,  if  any,  American  cities  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  so  definitely  to  the 
I)roposal  that  taste  and  beauty  are  vital 
factors  in  a  controlled  development.  Denver 
has  done  this,  and  its  Civic  Center  stands 
before  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  as 
a  shining  evidence  of  idealism. 

It  was  the  mind  and  vision  of  a  very 
{)ractical  man  both  in  tlie  field  of  i)olities 
and  in  higher  civic  enterijrise  whicli  made 
this  Civic  Center  possil)lc;  that  man  was 
Roljert  AV.  Speer.  The  “artistic  power 
behind  the  throne”  in  the  Speer  admin¬ 
istration  was  the  chairman  of  the  Art 
Commission.  Henry  Read.  Mayor  Speer 
saw  the  civic  necessity  and  Henry  Read 
more  than  any  other  man  has  given  his 
dream  actuality  in  plan  and,  steji  by  step, 
concrete  form. 


eu(;p:ne  fiei.i)  memohiae.  Chicago,  iee 
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WHEN  DeCanip  went  to  Florida 
recently  it  was  with  such  spirit  and 
courage  that,  even  though  he  had  been  very 
seriously  ill  and  his  friends  appreciated  the 
graveness  of  the  situation,  they  were  hoping 
he  would  entirely  regain  his  health.  DeCamp 
faced  the  struggle  without  flinching;  his 
indomitable  will  had  carried  him  tlu-ough 
s  xteen  years  of  what  would  have  been  total 
invalidism  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
mankind.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  suffering 
which  was  torment,  he  worked  and  toiled, 
])roducing  his  best  during  this  period. 
Without  a  thought  of  giving  up  the  battle, 
DeCamp  has  lost.  But  he  was  meeting  the 
invincible  foe  who  is  the  avowed  victor  from 
the  beginning,  and  whom  none  may  escape. 
.Vnd  once  more  in  his  choice  the  victor  has 
taken  one  of  the  rare  ones — a  great  American 
painter. 

AN’hen  the  end  has  come,  when  the  story 
has  been  told,  when  it  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  foreseeing  or  prophecy  but  one  of  sum¬ 
ming  up,  there  is  a  rush  to  the  records  for 
the  earliest  accounts;  there  is  a  demand  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  beginning  of  such  work 
as  this  which  Joseph  DeCamp  has  finished. 
Sure  enough,  there  in  the  first  recorded 
sentences  lies  the  assmance,  almost  all  that 
is  necessary,  to  have  foretold  what  has 
followed  in  the  way  of  success,  of  character 
demonstrated,  of  devotion  to  a  purpose — ■ 
singleness  of  endeavor,  unceasing  toil,  high 
standards  attained  and  maintained,  crowned 
at  last  (in  this  case  years  ago),  with  the 
approval  of  critics,  painters,  and  the  puldic. 

In  these  records  it  is  stated  that  DeCanip 
was  one  of  the  young  Americans  who  accom¬ 
panied  Duveneck  upon  his  second  trip  to 
Munich.  They  were  a  brave  little  com¬ 
pany;  they  were  enthusiasts.  Though  they 
encountered  difBculties  and  met  privations, 
in  looking  back  upon  their  efforts  there  is 
nothing  to  be  sorrowful  over.  They  had 
youth,  determination,  and  a  vision.  They 
didn’t  have  money.  They  went  out  to 
Poling  when  studio  rent  in  Munich  was 
prohibitive.  They  leased  an  old  monastery 
and  worked  like  mad.  The  purchase  of  an 
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old  copper  jug,  a  beautiful  piece  of  glazed 
pottery,  or  an  exquisite  bit  of  tapestry  was 
made  only  by  real  sacrifice  upon  the  part 
of  some  one  of  them,  who,  having  seen, 
“was  tempted  and  fell,”  at  the  price  of  a 
physical  feast,  but  for  him  and  the  others 
it  was  a  feast  for  the  hungry,  beauty-loving 
souls  of  them.  In  this  way  they  assembled 
their  material  for  still-life  compositions. 
They  posed  for  each  other  when  the  need 
for  a  model  was  imperative  and  there  was 
no  money  to  pay  for  one.  Like  painter- 
gods  they  descended  upon  the  Munich 
exhibitions,  with  work  so  fine  that  it  stood 
out  as  noteworthy  production  even  there 
and  at  that  time.  They  counted  their 
sacrifices  not  at  all  as  a  deprivation,  but 
as  the  price  they  willingly  expended  to  meet 
the  exacting  demands  of  the  profession 
which  they  had  elected  to  follow.  They 
stand  for  much  in  America’s  artistic  achieve- 
niejit;  they  were  the  force  behind  a  great 
forward-moving  epoch;  and  as  their  names 
are  seen  in  sequence  the  individual  effort 
and  accomplishment  of  each  man  is  great, 
and  in  some  of  them  it  is  little  less  than 
stupendous.  Here  they  are;  think  of  them: 
Frederick  Vinton,  Julian  Story,  Theodore 
Wendel,  Frank  Currier,  Walter  MacEwen, 
John  W.  Alexander,  William  Merritt  Chase, 
John  Twachtman,  Joseph  DeCamp,  and 
his  lifelong  friend,  Frank  Duveneck.  Who 
is  there  that  can  say,  “Here  the  work  of 
these  men  began;  here  it  ends?”  No  one 
can  say  it,  for  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Later  they  separated,  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  DeCamp  among  them,  going  into 
Italy,  to  Florence  and  Venice,  with  Duve¬ 
neck  and  Whistler.  Here  they  began  anew 
the  process  of  absorbing,  studying,  and 
paying  reverence  to  the  old  Italian  masters. 
And,  here — when  it  is  understood,  the 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  modern 
painter  must  come  in.  The  art  student 
stands  before  these  masters  of  old  time  and 
of  all  time  with  eyes  that  see  with  under¬ 
standing,  eyes  that  are  directed  into  the 
search  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the 
aceomplishment  of  these  older  ones  until 


BLUE  LADY 

their  skill  in  seeing,  their  power  for  doing, 
is  equal  to  the  cleverest  reproduction,  if 
they  would.  But  the  man  of  today  bravely 
turns  away  to  solve  his  own  problem,  to 
take  his  place  in  the  work  which  records  the 
artistic  achievement  of  the  present,  to  fail 
or  to  succeed  along  untried  paths.  Who 
thinks  of  Titian  or  Bellini  when  he  looks  at 
a  DeCamp  portrait.^  Who  thinks  of  Velas¬ 
quez.^  DeCamp  was  a  most  devoted  stu¬ 
dent  *of  the  great  Spaniard.  Who  thinks  of 
Duveneck  or  Whistler  in  connection  with 


JOSEPH  DECAMP 

the  work  of  DeCamp,  to  place  him  with  liis 
more  immediate  masters.^  No  one  thinks 
of  any  of  the  older  and  remote  painters. 
DeCamp  was  himself.  DeCamp  was  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  with  a  technical  knowledge 
of  his  craft.  He  had  more  than  the  academi¬ 
cian’s  skill  in  drawing;  he  had  a  master’s 
superlative  power  in  directing  the  crayon  or 
the  pencil.  He  was  thoroughly  grounded 
in  his  anatomical  study;  he  built  his  work 
constructively.  DeCamp  seldom  required 
a  fixed,  rigid  pose  of  his  model.  He  walked 
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around  llie  sitter,  he  felt  of  tlie  head,  dis- 
eovered  the  texture  of  the  ear,  examined  its 
[)laeemeut  upon  the  liead,  and  proceeded  in 
Keneral  with  mueh  the  line  of  attack  which 
a  sculptor  takes.  He  was  t^ainstakiug, 
hut  so  much  the  virtuoso  that  in  his  task 
aecomi)lished  there  was  no  evidence  of 
liesitaney,  but  every  appearance  of  its 
having  been  achieved  with  the  greatest 
ease.  His  lirush  work  was  always  i)leasing, 
at  times  almost  seiidillatiug;  his  choice  of 
subject  was  interesting  and  vital,  its  han¬ 
dling  virile.  DeCamp  was  what  his  tech- 
uicpie,  ])lus  keen  insight  and  discernment 
(which  were  fre(picntly  uucamiy),  a  love 
of  the  beautifid,  a  respect  for  truth,  an 
aj)i)reciation  of  the  value  of  color,  and  a 
steady  growth  which  was  a  consistent 
<levelo])ment,  made  of  him — one  of  .Vmerica's 
l)est  ])ainters 

DeCamp’s  friends  say  of  him  that  he 
was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  much 
more  than  the  excellent  painter;  his  interests 
were  varied  and  he  was  a  veritably  interest¬ 
ing  man.  UeCanij)  had  read  a  great  deal, 
always  thoroughly,  and  at  times  profoundly 
along  unusual  lines.  Once  he  was  attracted 
to  anything,  he  had  to  know  aljout  it,  with 
the  result  that  in  conversation  he  would 
lead  off  along  unexpected  and  startling 
sul)jeets,  nothing  daunted  when  he  was 
turned  upon  high  finance,  nature  study,  or 
an  engineering  ])roject. 

Having  worked  against  such  odds,  difficul¬ 
ties  which  he  would  not  even  admit  to 
himself,  DeCani])  was  not  a  ])rolific  painter. 
However,  he  was  such  a  faithful  toiler  that 
he  was  represented  at  most  of  the  great 
e.xhibitions  and  the  usual  annual  events. 
I’erhaps  it  was  among  the  smaller  exhibi¬ 
tions  which  “The  Ten  American  Painters” 
used  to  l)ring  out  that  DeCamp  was  seen 
to  the  greatest  acK'antage.  They  were  a 
chosen,  selected  company,  sympathetic 
toward  each  other,  earnest  and  determined, 
lifting  u})  a  j^rotest  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word.  At  these  times  they  certainly  gave 
of  their  very  best,  and  the  exhibitions  were 
among  the  finest  that  New  York  had  to 
offer.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  delightful 
retrosjjective  events  i)o?sible  if  the  work  of 
these  ten  men  might  be  assembled  and 
exhibited  today  as  evidence  of  their  achieve¬ 
ment  and  their  ])lace  in  American  art  his¬ 
tory.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  tliere 


ever  was  a  time  when  such  men  as  Childe 
Hassam,  J.  Alden  Weir,  John  Twachtman, 
DeCamp,  Dewiirg,  Benson,  Tarbell,  Reid, 
Metcalf,  Simmons,  and  later  Wm.  M. 
Chase,  felt  called  ui)on  to  go  out  for  their 
own  sakes  and  the  sake  of  good  art  into  a 
group  by  themselves  where  an  unbiased 
judgment  might  ])revail  and  a  man’s  best 
receive  recognition. 

In  the  catalogues  of  “The  Ten”  will  be 
listed  some  of  the  finest  and  best  known  of 
the  DeCamp  paintings — “The  Guitar 
Player,”  owned  by  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts;  “The  Blue  Cup,”  “The  Brown 
Veil,”  “The  Cellist,”  and  “The  Pink 
Feather.” 

“The  Guitar  Plavcr,”  owned  by  the  Boston 
M  uscum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  one  that  was  shown 
first  with  “The  Ten”  exhibitions.  In  this 
canvas  f)ne  sees  the  lightening  and  brighten¬ 
ing  of  DeCamp’s  palette  under  the  modern 
influence.  Impress  ion  i.sm  had  long  tempted 
him  to  play  with  the  varying  light,  which 
in  this  instance  was  done  with  reserve  but 
with  great  charm.  His  picture  is  solid  and 
faultless  in  construction,  as  they  all  are; 
he  never  resorts  to  mannerisms  or  tricks  of 
teclmicpie,  nor  does  he  ever  worry  the 
observer  with  the  detailed,  painstaking 
evidence  of  his  well-thought-out  plan,  which 
seems  always  to  liave  been  lightly  accom- 
])lished.  He  was  associated  with  the  Boston 
group  of  painters;  he  was  of  them  in  the 
si)irit  and  character  of  his  work,  yet  in  his 
{)roduction  he  differed.  His  portrait  com¬ 
missions  confined  and  restricted  his  W'ork 
largely  to  that  field.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  feel  that  it  was  a  serious  loss  to  the 
American  landscape  lovers  that  DeCamp 
left  so  few'  of  his  (h lightful  out-of-door 
compositions.  “The  Little  Hotel,”  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  is  a  fi7ie  example  of  his  skill  along  that 
line,  had  he  followed  it  more  frecjuently. 
His  portraits  are  simj3l>'  and  intimately 
l)resented  without  the  intimacy  of  the 
interior,  or  the  genre.  This  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  portraits  ranging  from  the  girlish 
likeness  of  his  daughter,  which  he  called 
“Sally,”  through  those  of  “Doctor  James 
Tyson,”  and  the  “Clothier  Group,”  to  the 
equally  splendid  one  of  “k^rank  Duveneck.” 
In  “The  Fur  Jacket,”  his  portrait  becomes 
more  a  jjicture  with  a  wistful  imaginative 
element  which  is  much  less  direct;  while  in 
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tlic^ portrait  of  ‘‘^Miss  Agues  A\uucll)ur\'” 
oue_  sees  at  once  tlie  jileasure  the  painter 
lias  taken  in  lianiionizing  tlie  whole  into  a 
retined  expression  of  beauty,  skill,  and 
wijnianliness.  In  “The  Blue  Cup”  and 
"'J'he  Window,”  DeCanip  has  used  niueh 
the  same  idea.  In  each  lie  has  chosen  to 
carry  his  study  into  a  varying  white  and 
reflected  light.  The  still  life  is  beautifully 
jiainted,  the  values  perfeetly  exju-essed,  and 
the  contrasts  used  to  the  advantage  of  the 
painting  in  each  instance. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  production  of 
Josejih  DeCami)  came  with  the  late  war. 
When  the  National  Art  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  art 
lovers  of  America,  was  formed,  it  was 
determined  that  the  prominent  military 
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characters  of  the  war  shouhl  be  painted  for 
America  by  American  painters.  Thinking 
that  the  "Signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty" 
would  lie  the  greatest  of  these  vitally  inter¬ 
esting  gronjis,  .lolin  Singer  Sargent  was 
asked  to  take  that  subject  as  his  assignment. 
At  the  time  he  found  himself  unable  to 
undertake  the  commission,  and  he  suggested 
that  that  particular  task  be  given  to  Josejih 
DeCamp,  and  it  was  allotted  to  him.  Jnst 
what  occurred  to  prevent  DeCamp's  doing 
the  work  will  jn-obably  never  be  known. 
It  was  a  time  when  every  one  was  rushed 
and  when  world’s  affairs  compelled  all  else 
to  become  secondary  to  the  demands  of 
only  the  imperative  and  the  immediate. 
DeCamp  painted  two  of  the  most  prominent 
Canadians,  General  Sir  Arthur  William 
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Currie,  Commander  of  the  Canadian  Forces 
in  France  (the  recently  appointed  president 
of  McGill  University),  and  Riglit  Honoralde 
Sir  Robert  Laird|Borden,  wlio  was  at  tliat 


sylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts’  latest 
exhibition.  The  picture  is  beautiful.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  think  of  it  abstractly;  it 
can  scarcely  be  done.  It  is  a  canvas  where 
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time  Premier  of  Canada.  These  portraits  in 
treatment  go  back  to  the  severe,  direct 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  paintings,  but  one 
feels  their  excellence. 

The  last  painting  of  DeCamp’s  that  will 
ever  be  hung  with  his  knowledge  is  the 
“Blue  Kimono,”  which  occupied  the  place 
of  honor  in  thejargest  gallery  of  the  Penn- 


the  attraction  has  been  woven  into  it  with 
consummate  skill.  The  first  impression  is 
that  of  the  notable  darkness  of  the  entire 
handling;  then  from  that  instant  it  begins 
to  lighten  until  the  observer  is  conscious  of 
the  fascinating,  golden  glow  in  face  and  head 
which  displaces  the  first  impression,  and 
soon  one  tiiinks  only  of  tlie  subtle  light 
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wliicli  slt'adily  i)n‘\'iiils.  The  model  is  a 
lovely  Monde  woman,  with  red-gold  hair. 
Her  1‘aee  is  turned  to  the  right  in  a  three- 
(|uarter  vi('w.  Her  head  gleams  like  a  jewel 
from  tlu'  hlaek  l)aekgronnd.  .She  wears  a 


under  the  elosed  edge  of  the  kimono,  d'he 
girl  ])oses  with  her  hanils  n])on  her  hips, 
aiul  the  sleeves  end  in  broad,  l)ell-sha])ed 
Cliffs  of  jiale  bine  shading  into  green,  trimmed 
witli  a  wide  pattern  of  white  and  gold. 


noMTH.M  I  OF  I'KGGY  WOOD  A  DliAWIM:  HV  .loSEFII  DECAiMl' 


pnriilish-bliie  kimono  figured  with  a  broadly 
scattered  pattern  of  bine-green,  in  alter¬ 
nating  large  and  small  designs.  The  kimono 
shows  a  rich  yellow  lining  as  it  falls  open 
on  the  left  side,  from  the  throat  to  the 
waist  line,  revealing  a  dainty  bit  of  lingerie 
which  merges  its  white  into  the  flesh  tones 
of  the  girl's  bared  shoulder  and  throat.  A 
fine  gold  chain  studded  with  pearls  is  a 
lovely  bit  of  connecting  color  as  it  loses  itself 


while  the  inner,  yellow  lining  goes  almost 
to  a  flame-red,  so  deep  is  the  yellow  when 
it  is  shaded.  All  this  gives  opportunity 
for  a  delightful  play  of  contrasting  color 
and  jiattern.  As  the  attention  of  the  observ¬ 
er  returns  to  the  head  in  the  interesting 
survey  it  is  notable  that  the  jiredominating 
key-note  is  the  red-gold,  the  hair,  the  eye¬ 
brows,  Ihe  lijis,  the  yellow’  inside  of  the 
eoat,  and  more  than  all  else  the  illuminating 
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liglit  wliich  transforms  the  face  into  somc- 
tliing  indescribably  fascinating.  Tliere  is 
tenderness,  resignation,  and  a  consuming 
sadness  expressed  in  tlie  eyes  wliich  seek 
in  pitiful  appeal  something  from  the  im])ene- 
trable  beyond.  Some  A^ay  she  Avill  always 
be  associated  in  her  sweetness  with  the 


funereal  wreath  which  has  been  luing  l)eneath 
her  frame.  Anfl  again  the  whole  is  perfect; 
there  is  not  one  discordant  note  in  tlie 
brown,  bronzed  leaves  of  the  wreatli,  and 
the  formal,  i)nri)le,  velvet  bow,  which  tells 
without  words  that  DeC’amp’s  “last  ])ie- 
ture  is  jiainted.” 


FRANK  CxARDNER  HALE,  JEWELLER 

RY  HENRY  HUNT  CLARK 


The  JEWELRA"  made  by  Frank  Gardner 
Hale  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  develojAinent  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  in  America.  Mr.  Hale,  however, 
began  his  career  as  a  designer  in  black  and 
white,  not  as  a  jeweller.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  NorAvich  Art  School  and  of  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Mts  in  Boston. 

Successful  as  he  had  been  in  designing 
book  eoA^ers,  book  plates,  and  more  ])ar- 
ticularly  eoA'ers  for  music,  he  decided,  after 
deA'oting  eight  years  to  this  type  of  Avork, 
that  he  Avould  giA'e  it  up  and  be  no  longer 
dependent  upon  reproductiA-e  processes  nor 
on  publishers,  but,  instead,  deA'ote  himself 
to  the  practice  of  an  art  Avhieh  aaouIiI  allow 
him  to  be  not  only  designer  but  craftsman 
and  producer.  In  190G  there  were  no  schools 
in  America  Avhere  the  crafts  were  as  Avell 
taught  as  they  AAcre  in  England,  nor  Avere 
there  craftsmen,  under  Avhom  one  might 
studj',  as  is  the  case  noAv.  So  it  AA^as  to 
England  that  he  turned  for  instruction, 
joining  the  group  of  Avorkers  in  the  Guild 
of  Handicraft  at  Chipping-Cam])den  in 
Gloucestershire.  There  he  studied  siher- 
smithing  and  enamelling  and  then  later 
went  to  London  to  work  under  Air.  Frederick 
Partridge,  the  Avell-knoAAUi  jeAveller. 

On  his  return  to  this  country  in  1907  he 
set  up  a  shop  in  Boston,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  M-ts  and 
Crafts.  Alost  of  the  jeAvelry  then  made  by 
craftAA'orkers  AA’as  of  a  very  simple  de.scrij)- 
tion,  not  many  had  deA'eloped  Avork  beyond 
a  rather  rudimentary  stage.  All  of  us 
knoAV  the  type  of  AA'ork  of  drawing  and 
beauty  of  form,  so  noAV  also  Avas  his  iicaa- 
craft.  All  the  Avork  that  he  had  done 


before  taking  this  u]a  hoaa’  made  a  sure 
foundation  for  ncAV  deA'eloj)ments.  .Vgain 
his  art  Avas  iniliA'idual,  his  fletail  clear  cut 
and  refincfl,  his  compositions  devised  Avith 
a  snreness  of  proportion  of  part  to  space;  to 
this  came  the  enrichment  of  terms,  the 
forms  that  could  be  made  of  metal,  tlie 
color  giA’en  by  the  metal,  by  enamel  and 
j)reeious  stones. 

His  Avork  met  Avith  quick  recognition  of 
its  A'alue.  In  1908  he  was  made  a  master 
1)}^  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
and  he  Avas  giA'en  the  Society  bronze  medal 
for  excellence  in  work  in  1915.  He  reeeiA’cd 
a  sih  er  medal  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Ex[)o- 
sition  at  San  Francisco  and  in  1917  tin' 
Frank  Logan  prize  and  bronze  medal  at 
the  Exhiliition  of  Applied  Arts  held  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  From  1910  to  1919 
he  serA'cd  on  the  jury  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  and  now  he  is  a  member  of 
its  Council.  Together  with  other  jcAAcllcrs 
he  helped  form  the  Jewellers’  Guild,  becom¬ 
ing  its  first  dean,  Avhich  position  he  has  held 
since  its  organization. 

Constant  practice  through  the  years  uoav 
giA'en  to  his  work  ha\'e  added  ucaa’  qualities. 
One  does  not  think,  in  looking  at  his  jcAV'clry, 
of  its  belonging  to  any  particular  time';  bis 
pieces  are  not  direct  imitations  of  any  period 
or  style.  It  may  be  that  the  type  chosen 
has  been  suggested  by  Avork  of  some  ])ast 
time,  but  one  does  not  become  conscious  of 
that  by  an  obserA'a+ion  of  its  suiAcrficial 
aspects,  the  particulars  of  shape;  rather 
may  one  be  conscious  that  an  ancient  mode 
or  method  has  been  emj)loyc‘d,  that  AAent 
by  the  name  of  x4rts  and  Crafts  jcAAclry. 
Flat  pieces  of  sih'er,  pierced  Avith  a  feAA 
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liok-s.  iioldiiig  a  rather  i)o()r  stone,  that 
l)asse(l  for  broodies;  copjier,  haininered  aiul 
pundied  into  forms  of  buckles,  little  of  it 
well  cut,  modelled  or  soldered,  but  all  of  it 
unmistakably  sliowing  the  mark  of  the  tool 
by  its  irregularity  of  surface  or  edge;  things, 
many  of  them  good  as  far  as  they  went, 
distingnished  rather  for  being  exjiressions 
of  the  desire  to  do  work  than  as  examples  of 
work  well  done;  few  of  them  there  weri' 
that  conld  bear  the  label  Art,  hardly  any 
that  of  Craft,  however  obvious  the  signs 
that  they  were  handmade. 

From  the  first  h’rank  Gardner  Hale’s 
work  was  technically  sonnfl,  and  much  of 
the  ])rogTess  that  has  been  made  by  other 
craftsmen  has  been  due  to  his  example  and 
to  his  interest  in  raising  the  standard  of 
the  craft  generally.  To  his  studies  abroad 
he  had  brought  a  well-trained  eye  and  hand 
and  a  very  individual  maimer  of  exjiression. 
Still  it  would  not  have  been  surjirising  had 
his  early  work  been  conspicuously  English 
in  character.  However,  what  he  assimilated 
was  not  so  much  the  iieculiar  decorative 
features  characteristic  of  the  work  of  his 
teacher — very  little  of  that,  if  any,  was  to 


be  discerned — rather  the  methods  of  good 
craftsmanship  anrl  the  desire  for  technical 
jierfection,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  his 
jcM  elry  so  distinctive  today.  The  character 
that  marked  many  of  his  designs  was  quite 
often  that  of  his  previous  work  in  black  and 
white.  Similar  shapes  of  leaf,  of  flower  and 
curve  of  stem  heretofore  devised  with  pen 
and  ink  were  now  fashioned  of  new  material. 
As  his  earlier  art  had  been  distinguished  by 
precision  the  basic  elements  of  construction 
may  be  those  of  tin*  past,  but  the  details 
and  the  forms  wddeh  they  take  are  new. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  never  bizarre; 
there  has  been  no  striving  for  novelty. 
What  is  new  has  come  from  his  endeavor  to 
perfect  his  work.  NevTr  duplicating,  he 
has  rearranged  and  developed  his  w'ork  so 
tliat  it  has  become  more  highly  organized 
in  every  respect.  This  development  has 
come  through  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
stones  employed,  their  shape,  their  form 
and  color;  whether  they  should  appear  in 
brooch,  or  pendant  or  ring;  what  quality  or 
quantity  of  metal  should  sm’round  them  to 
give  them  their  full  value.  The  choice  of 
these  surrounding  elements  as  scroll  or 
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leafage,  of  flat  or  iiiodRlate<l  surface,  the 
pla5'  of  liglit  and  dark  given  hy  parts  of 
different  scale  or  of  varying  surface  treat¬ 
ment,  the  accentuation  tliat  may  he  adiled 
hy  the  use  of  enamel  in  color  oi  deep  l)lack, 
to  make  every  detail  take  its  proper  place 
in  the  enhancement  of  the  stone  is  his 
custom,  and  hy  this  method  of  work  has 
he  produced  so  many  pieces  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Occasionally  the  ijrohlem  has  heen  to 
make  a  setting  for  a  pendant  of  certain 
special  stones,  as,  for  example,  pieces  of 
Chinese  jade  or  camel ian,  themselves  already 
carved,  pieces  which  perhaps  are  now 
assembled  for  the  first  time.  In  this  work 
Mr.  Hale  has  heen  j)articida-ly  successful, 
as  out  of  the  old  material  he  has  wrought  a 
new  design  apjjropriate  for  {)resent-day  use. 
The  pieces  have  needed  mounting  or  fram¬ 
ing,  and  for  such  constructive  parts  the 
designs  uj)on  the  stones  have  sui)j)lied  the 
motive  of  sha])e  or  curve,  and  all  with  chain 
or  cord  have  heen  so  liarmoniously  eom- 
I)osed  that  the  finished  pendant  seems  as  of 
one  character. 


His  finest  ])ieces,  and  those  most  wholly 
Ids,  are  fnute  abstract  in  form,  made  not  by 
following  ancient  mode  nor  hy  rcassemhling 
ancient  stones.  This  tyi)e  of  work  has 
always  interested  him  from  the  beginning, 
and  out  of  the  earlier  arrangements  of  hall 
and  scroll  and  stone,  symmetrically  mailc  in 
rather  static  manner,  have  come  jjieces  of 
highly  developed  structure.  Groupings  of 
colored  stones,  diamonds  and  j)earls,  of  small 
hits  of  metal  varied  in  tone,  arranged  in 
clusters,  in  lines,  on  radiating  systems,  he 
has  organized  and  fashioned  into  jewelry  of 
I)ure  design.  It  is  such  work  that  gives 
Frank  Gardner  Hale  an  eminent  iilacc 
among  the  best  of  craftsmen. 


Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  Director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  has  recently  received, 
from  the  Greek  Government,  the  golden 
cross  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal 
f)rder  of  George  I  in  recognition  of  the 
.services  he  has  rendered  to  scholarshi[)  in 
Greece. 
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WATCH  TOWERS  OF  AMERICA 

]5Y  NICHOLAS  ROERICH* 


NOW  ON  THE  eve  of  my  (lei)arture  for  a 
trip  to  the  Orient,  I  ajipreciate  tlie 
opportunity  to  tell  in  the  siin])lest  way  my 
impressions  of  America  aiul  American  art. 
I  feel  that  this  privilege  is  mine,  because 
some  twenty-three  years  ago  I  already  had 
faith  in  the  art  of  this  country  and  assisted 
in  presenting  an  exhibition  of  American  art 
for  the  first  time  in  Russia.  And  now  I 
have  been  fully  justified  for  my  optimism. 

First  I  must  speak  of  my  ojjinion  of 
America  in  general.  I  have  often  heard 
America  spoken  of  as  purely  materialistic. 
But  every  man  finds  what  he  most  searches 
for.  Every  man  measures  the  world  from 
his  mental  point  of  view.  Life  is  comitli- 
cated;  we  are  often  blind  and  deaf  to  the  real 
miracles  of  life  surrounding  us.  AVhat  is 
reality.^  AVhat  is  fantasy.^  The  people  in 
their  mental  blindness  often  confuse  these 
conceptions.  Like  a  polished  diamond,  life 
reflects  light  in  various  ways.  A  ery  often 
where  we  see  the  shimmer  of  reil,  material¬ 
istic  rays,  close  to  it  appear  the  blue  and 
^•iolet.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
predominant  color  of  the  diamond  is  green 
or  red. 

If  I  look  at  America  from  the  red  si)ot  of 
materialistic  AA'all  Street,  America  naturally 
is  seemingly  only  materialistic.  But  my 
interest  has  been  in  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
of  your  national  life.  And  I  found  them 
plenty  and  they  thrilled  me.  If  you  con¬ 
sider  closely  the  American  life,  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  stock  exchange 
of  the  street,  you  will  be  astonished  with  the 
revelations.  One  finds  nowhere,  for  instance, 
as  many  creeds  and  churches  next  to  eacli 
other.  This  is  a  clear  proof  of  spirituality. 
AAdien  you  attend  meetings  of  any  denomi¬ 
nation  you  will  find  crowded  halls.  The 
people  do  not  go  there  for  materialistic 
reasons.  They  go  there  for  the  call  of  the 
soul.  People  here  are  attracted  to  the 
teachings  of  Blavatsky,  Vivekenanda,  Ta¬ 
gore  and  other  great  ones.  This  country 
gave  birth  to  Emerson  and  AA’alt  AA'hitman; 
they  grew  up  here  and  found  an  echo  here. 


These  ])henomena  are  naturally  hidden 
from  the  masses  that  rush  along  Broadway 
and  clamor  for  the  mechanical  invention  of 
life.  The  mechanical  side,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual  side  that 
thrives  in  the  shadow  of  elevators  and  steam 
shovels.  Here  Claude  Bragdon  speaks  to 
3'ou  about  the  fourth  dimension  and  tlie 
color  organ.  Dr.  I)el)e.y  tlirills  j’ou  with  her 
ilcejj  science  of  the  horoscope  Dr.  Hille 
shall  show  3'ou  a  whole  universe  in  one-tliou- 
sandth  droj)  of  liquid  gold.  A'oti  shall  hear 
A’edanta  and  Bahai  teachers;  3'ou  will  hear 
men  discussing  oj)cnly  the  union  of  nations 
and  religions,  of  moon  j)eo])le  and  Atlantis. 
Here  j’ou  will  find  jjcople  interested  in 
astrologj'  and  cosmic  conscionsness.  This  is 
all  that  America  which  is  considered  mail 
after  mone.v.  The  country  is  great  and 
.young — great  and  .young  are  its  aspirations. 

Besides  all  that,  we  cannot  forget  the  great 
iin’entors  who  are  at  the  same  time  great 
l)oets.  Edison  the  inventor  is,  at  the  same 
time,  Edison  the  poet.  Carnegie  the  niaiui- 
facturer  was  also  Carnegie  the  great  poet. 
It  requires  a  visionary  mind  to  accomj)lish 
what  those  men  have  acconij)lished. 

In  pointing  out  the  spiritual  issues  of 
American  life,  I  cannot  ignore  its  cosmic 
nature.  In  America  is  being  composed  a 
new  nation  by  means  of  a  quick  experiment 
of  mixing  the  elements  of  the  world.  In  our 
very  presence  is  being  formed  a  new  social 
produce,  a  new  national  soul  which  has 
alreadj'  the  qualities  of  its  inherent  ethnic 
importance.  Of  alt  the  world’s  recent 
j)rojects,  this  is  the  most  marvelous  experi¬ 
ment.  Its  realitj'  produces  realistic  ideas 
of  unions  of  religions  and  other  universal 
achievements  b.y  means  of  a  future  spiritual 
culture.  AA'e  know  that  the  spiritual  culture 
will  ultiinatelj'  conquer  the  mechanical 
civilization.  AA’e  know  that  the  spirit  of 
man  leads  evolution  and  is  gaining  impetus 
with  each  daj'. 

In  Russia — and  the  union  bcLveen  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  future  Russia  is  imminent— 
there  exists  a  beautiful  legend  of  a  Sunken 


*An  exhibition  of  Mr.  Roerich’s  paintings  has  for  tlie  past  two  years  been  circulated  among 
American  Art  Museums,  creating, much  interest  and  awakening  thought.  An  article  on  liis  work 
was  published  in  the  June,  1921,  issue  of  The  Ameuican  Magazine  of  /Vrt. 
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City  wliicli  will  emerge  again  when  the 
l)roper  time  has  arrived.  Who  knows,  per¬ 
haps  the  tops  of  the  towers  of  that  Sunken 
City  are  rising  and  becoming  visible. 

Intensive  life,  with  spiritual  roots,  deep- 
buried  and  sturdy,  although  they  are  not 
always  apparent,  must  i)i-oduce  a  strong  and 
varied  art.  One  of  the  most  forceful  impres¬ 
sions  upon  me  when  I  first  came  here  in  1920, 
was  made  by  such  men  as  Jlockwell  Kent, 
Bellows,  llyder,  Sargent.  Davies,  Maurice 
Sterne,  Sloane,  Chanler,  Ufer,  Manship, 
Laehaise,  Speicher,  Prendergast,  Frieseke, 
Hopkinson,  Kroll,  Sterner.  .  .  .  Among  the 
younger  men,  I  found  Faggi,  Davey,  John¬ 
son,  Weisenborn,  Hoeckner,  Shiva.  .  .  . 
In  the  theatrical  field,  Jones,  Urban  and 
Geddes  were  brought  to  my  attention.  All 
these  gave  me  the  first  impression  of  the 
full  variety  of  American  groups. 

In  several  groups  I  have  noticed  the 
national  feeling,  but  if  this  feeling  has  in  the 
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backgrouml  an  international  viewpoint,  it 
is  justified,  because  America  has  so  many 
treasures  that  can  be  exjjressed  in  a  tridy 
inspired  national  feeling.  If  you  take  the 
poesy  of  the  skyscrai)ers ;  if  you  regard  the 
romanticism  of  the  national  parks;  if  jmu 
note  the  profound  tragedy  and  beauty  of  the 
Iiiflian  pueblos,  or  the  sombre  note  of  your 
Spanish  relics,  you  have  so  many  beautiful 
things  to  express  that  one  can  umlerstand 
why  the  modern  American’s  feelings  are 
averse  to  repeating  the  formulas  of  other 
countries,  but  rather  to  express  tlie  original 
beauties  of  their  own  immense  land. 

I  visited  here  the  beauties  of  your  mid- 
western  plains;  I  saw  the  national  parks  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  I  went  to  Niagara 
and  the  Pacific  cities.  Through  all  these 
I  could  perceive  the  real  future  of  this 
country. 

During  my  travels,  it  is  true,  I  saw  many 
young  artists  in  diflScult  positions.  Hard  as 
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it  may  seem,  however,  it  is  only  through 
Golgothas  that  achievement  is  tempered. 
But  I  saw  that  America  had  really  many 
souls  devoted  to  art  and  who  tlirough  the 
most  trying  experience  did  not  surrender 
their  living  vision.  Thus  I  feel  that,  from 
the  part  of  the  artist,  America’s  creative 
work  is  rapidly  advancing  and  portends  to 
make  America  a  real  art  center. 

Not  so  happy,  however,  is  the  condition  of 
art  collectors.  If  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting 
so  many  prominent  artists,  I  did  not  have 
the  .same  fortune  in  the  way  of  collectors. 
Throughout  the  whole  country  I  met  only  a 
few  of  them.  I  met  several  buyers  of  art, 
hut  real,  sincere  collectors  I  met  rarely.  In 
several  cities  I  found  that  even  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  buyer  and  c'ollector  was  not 
realized.  Similarly  I  discovered  a  legend 
I  hat  it  was  not  good  taste  to  have  many  art 
objects  in  one  home.  From  where  conies 
this  unfortunate  idea,  I  do  not  know,  nor  am 
I  eager  to  know,  because  life  itself  will  erase 
this  foolish  prejudice. 

The  lack  of  collectors  was  for  me  even 
more  pronounced,  because  in  Russia  we 
have  not  so  many  buyers,  but  many  collec¬ 
tors.  In  one  of  my  recent  articles  I  have 
spoken  about  Russian  collectors.  I  cited 
four  examples  of  prominent  types,  one  of  a 
wealthy  business  man;  another  a  higli 
official;  third,  a  young  student  of  the  univer¬ 
sity;  and  fourth,  a  colonel  in  the  army.  The 
last  one  was  very  poor  fin.ancially,  but  even 
in  his  position  he  found  the  possibility  to 
gather  a 'very  precious  collection  of  the  first 
small  sketches  for  paintings.  In  such  variety 
of  conditions  and  in  such  diversity  of 
classes  one  thing  was  unanimous;  the  search 
for  beauty  and  the  desire  to  have  within  the 
home  real  friends — objects  of  art,  and  the 
originals,  because  even  the  smallest  original 
has  more  significance  than  any  copy. 

But  this  condition  of  devotion  to  art  shall 
also  come  in  America  very  soon.  I  have  seen 
here  many  gifted  and  inspired  teachers  in 
art.  Just  now  I  recall  a  class  given  in  the 
Master  Institute  of  United  Arts  by  Robert 
Edmond  Jones,  and  I  see  to  what  real  crea¬ 
tive  work  these  prominent  artists  are  inspir¬ 
ing  their  pupils.  During  my  travels  here  I 
met  a  large  number  of  people  really  devoted 
to  art.  Several  are  directors  of  museums 
such  as  Harshe,  Eggers,  Laurvik,  Mrs.  Sage- 
Quinton,  Maurice  Block,  Clyde  Burroughs, 


Fox,  Edgai  Hewett,  Dudley  Crafts  Watson. 
Kurtzworth  and  numerous  others.  They  are 
fighting  for  art  and  I  can  see  how  from  these 
homes  of  art — the  museums — the  rays  of  art 
shall  i)enetrate  to  everyday  life. 

It  seems  already  a  truism  to  speak  about 
the  real  international  language  of  art.  But 
as  a  ])rayer  must  we  repeat  it,  because  only 
by  severe  persistence  can  we  act  with  full 
conviction.  First  the  physician  must  ad¬ 
monish:  “Try  the  renn-dj"  once,  and  you 
shall  see  the  real  results.” 

Recently,  when  “Corona  iVInufli”  asked 
me  to  give  them  a  quotation  from  one  of  my 
lectures  for  its  motto,  I  chose  the  following, 
which  I  quote,  because  it  cites  the  three  mile¬ 
stones  of  culture  for  America  as  for  the  world : 
“Humanity  is  facing  the  coming  events  of 
cosmic  greatness.  Humanity  already  real¬ 
izes  that  all  oc-currences  are  not  accidental. 
The  time  for  the  construction  of  the  future 
culture  is  at  hand.  Before  our  eyes  the 
revaluation  of  values  is  being  witnessed. 
.Vmidst  the  ruins  of  valueless  banknotes, 
mankind  has  found  the  real  value  of  tlie 
world’s  significance.  The  values  of  great 
art  arc  victoriously  traversing  all  storms  of 
earthly  commotions.  Even  the  ‘eartlily’ 
j)eople  alreafly  understand  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  active  beauty.  And  when  we  [)ro- 
claim:  Love,  Beauty  and  Action,  w^e  know 
verily  that  we  pronounce  the  formula  of 
inte-national  language,  and  this  fo-mula 
which  now  belongs  to  the  museum  and  the 
stage  must  enter  every-day  life.  The  sign 
of  beauty  wdll  open  all  sacred  gates.  Be¬ 
neath  the  sign  of  beauty  we  walk  jo,\fully. 
With  beauty  we  conque’-.  Through  beauty 
vve  pray.  In  beauty  w^e  a-e  united.  And 
now  w'e  affirm  these  words — not  on  the 
snowy  heights  but  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the 
city.  And  realizing  the  path  of  true  reality, 
we  greet  with  a  happy  smile  the  future.” 


The  Worcester  Art  Aluseum  has  recentl.y 
been  enriched  by  a  very  generous  gift  of  a 
number  of  important  paintings  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sherman  of  Boston. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  a 
Portrait  of  a  Alusician,  by  Giovanni  Bat¬ 
tista  Moroni;  and  a  Portrait  of  John  von 
Oldenbarnevelt,  by  Alichiel  Janszoon  van 
Mierevelt,  the  former  an  Italian  painting  of 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  the  latter  of 
Dutch  origin  of  ai)proximately  the  same  date. 
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TIIP>  Aniericaii  Association  of  Museums 
lias  cxtciidcil  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  odicers  and  memhers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  to  attend  its  eiglitcentli 
annual  meeting  to  he  held  in  Charleston, 
on  Aju'il  4,  5  and  G.  The  meeting,  as  Mr. 
Laurence  Vail  Coleman,  .secretary  of  the 
association,  truly  says,  is  to  have  a  uni(|ue 
setting  ill  Loth  time  and  place,  marking, 
as  it  will,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anni\er.sary  of  the  estahlishment  of  the 
first  museum  in  America — the  Charleston 
M  iiseum,  founded  in  ]77,‘5.  Special  efforts 
are  being  exerted  to  make  the  iirogram  as 
interesting  and  important  as  the  occasion 
is  momentous  in  musenm  history. 

In  tendering  this  invitation,  Mr.  Coleman 
exjiressed  the  hope  that  many  would  accept 
for,  “I  know,”  he  said,  “that  the  Charleston 
C'ommittee  will  he  no  less  hajijiy  to  entertain 
them  than  will  our  whole  memhership  to 
know  them  better.” 

ddie  American  Association  of  Aluscnnis  is 
a  chaiiter  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  and  concerns  itself  with  all  musenm 
jirohlems,  not  merely  those  which  affect 
museums  of  art  hut  equally  those  concern¬ 
ing  mu.seums  of  natural  history,  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  .science  ami  safety. 

'I'he  ])resident  is  Frederic  Allen  Whiting, 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
who  has  always  lieeu  a  good  friend  of  the 
Federation,  closely  in  touch  with  its  activi¬ 
ties,  ever  ready  to  give  heljiful  advice. 
The  vice-president  is  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin, 
])resident  of  the  lJuffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Science,  tlirough  whose  initiative  a  remark¬ 
able  public  service,  in  the  form  of  a  circulat- 
ng  library  of  lantern  slides  and  illustrated 
lectures,  available  for  home,  school  and 
club  use,  has  been  Imilt  up  in  Ibiftalo. 
Ifichard  F.  Hach,  extension  secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  is  assistant 
treasurer.  The  association  has  lately  been 
reorganized,  has  adopted  a  large  program 
for  the  deymlo])ment  of  its  activities,  and  is 
to  establish  headtpiarters  in  AVashingtoii  in 
the  National  Museum. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Tyvo  of  the  most  flistaiit  places  to  wdiicli 
the  Federation  sends  exhibitions  are  Seattle, 


Washington,  and  Cor\udhs,  Oregon,  but 
those  who  arrange  for  the  exhibits  cooperate 
so  admirably  in  sending  full  reports  that 
we  are  kejit  in  close  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  exhibitions  eyxm  while  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

d'he  secretary  of  the  Seattle  Fine  Arts 
Society,  in  writing  about  the  Wood  Eugrav- 
iugs  by  tlic  late  Henry  W'olf,  said  they  had 
never  harl  an  exhibit  that  was  more  enjoyed 
and  appreciated. 

AM  len  an  exhibition  of  student  art  work, 
from  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  was  .sent  to  Corvallis  it 
was  found  of  such  real  educational  yalue 
that  more  time  was  asked  for  in  order  that 
the  students  might  hayx'  further  opportunity 
to  enjoy  it.  d'o  quote  from  the  letter  “Out 
here  we  are  hungry,  just  plain  hungry  for 
such  food,  and  when  it  comes  within  reach 
we  are  desjierate.” 

A  second  exhibition.  Wood  Block  Prints, 
was  shown  at  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College  following  the  .school  exhibit.  The 
head  of  the  Art  Deiiartment  wrote  “Per¬ 
sonally  we — facnity  and  student.s — feel  that 
the  delight  and  instruction,  the  in.spiration 
brought  to  us  and  left  with  us  is  yvorth 
iufinitelj'  more  than  any  expense  to  the 
college.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  the 
jirints  hay'e  meant  to  us.  AVe  have  enjoyed 
them  from  the  standjioint  of  pure  pleasure 
and  we  hayx-  gained  much  by  studying 
them.”  This  is  certainly  most  encouraging. 

Tlie  artists  have  been  y'ery  generous  in 
lending  their  jiictures  for  the  traveling 
exhibitions.  An  enthusiastic  letter  from 
Haskell,  Texas,  aliout  a  “wonderful  exhilii- 
tiou”  sent  there  will  show  how  much  this 
generosity  means,  and  is  appreciated.  It  is 
as  follows:  “Hoyv  I  yvish  that  we  could 
])ersonally  tell  each  artist  just  how  y'ery 
much  he  is  doing  for  the  jiromotion  of  art 
ai)[)reciation.  The  artists  cannot  realize,  I 
know,  just  how  much  they  are  helping  the 
coming  generations  to  see,  feel,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beauties  about  them.” 

Among  the  most  recent  exhibitions  sent 
out  by  the  Federation  is  one  of  “Pictures  of 
the  Southland”  by  Alice  R.  Huger  Smith, 
yvhich  yvas  selected  by  Mr.  Birge  Harrison, 
who  writes  that  he  considers  Miss  Smith’s 
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work  “worthy  of  a  place  on  the  walls  of 
any  of  our  best  museums,”  and  declares 
this  to  be  “a  most  delightful  and  artistic 
collection.”  It  com])rises  water  colors,  and 
a  few  pencil  drawings,  Iranscrilung  the 
strange  and  mysterious  beauty  of  the  wide 
southern  rice-fields  and  bayous  and  dee]) 
live-oak  forests. 

Another  “One-man  Show”  placed  l)y  the 
Federation  tliis  .season  was  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  William  F.  Silva,  shown  a  few 
months  ago  in  London  and  Paris,  and  lately 
returned  to  the  Uiiiteil  States.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  shown  under  the  auspices  of  The 
American  Federation  of  Arts  at  the  Brooks 
Memorial  Art  Gallery  in  Alemphis  before 
starting  on  a  circuit  arranged  by  the  artist. 
There  were  20  pictures — California  and 
South  Carolina  landscapes — and  they  proved 
sensationally  jrojrular  while  at  Mem])his,  art 
lovers  going  several  times  to  see  the  “Garden 
of  Dreams”  series. 

Directly  following  the  Inaugural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  new  Baltimore  Museum  the 
Federation's  traveling  exhibition  of  “Flower 
Paiiitiirgs”  will  be  on  view  there  during 
April.  In  May  the  War  Portraits  will  go  to 
Baltimore,  bringing  to  an  end  the  long  circuit 
of  twenty-four  cities  at  all  of  which  the  ex¬ 
hibition  has  been  shown  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federation. 

Several  of  the  traveling  exhibititms  of 
Industrial  Art  have  been  held  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  notably  those  of  textiles 
and  laces.  As  Manchester  is  primarily  a 
textile  center,  weaving  of  all  kinds  is  of 
interest  to  the  public.  The  textile  exhibits 
therefore  offered  an  op]>ortunity  for  the 
study  of  designs,  combinations  of  colors,  and 
various  methods  emj)loyed  to  obtain  certain 
results,  and  were  well  attended  by  both  men 
and  women. 

Two  Architectural  exhibitions,  showing 
the  best  work  done  by  New  York  architects, 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  The 
.American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  will  be 
available  during  the  remainder  of  this 
.season,  and  the  next.  One  collection  com¬ 
prises  sixty-six  architectural  tlrawings, 
chiefly  of  domestic  architecture,  and  the 
other  consists  of  seventy-seven  exhibits 
including  buildings  such  as  churches,  schools, 
museums,  etc.,  as  well  as  residences  and 


country  houses,  d'he  collections  arc  snilable 
for  an  ordinary  small  gallery  and  should  be 
]>articularly  of  interest  to  architectural 
.schools  and  colleges. 

THE  COXVENTIOXr 

Plans  for  the  Federation’s  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  2.j  to  2(i,  arc 
])rogressing.  I^ocal  committees  on  reserva¬ 
tions,  finance  and  entertainment  have  bten 
a])pointcd  and  are  actively  at  work.  The 
city’s  rei)utation  for  generous  hosi)itality  will 
undoubtedly  be  maintained.  Si>ecial  ex¬ 
hibitions  will  be  set  forth  in  the  City  Art 
Mn.seum  and  by  the  St.  Louis  Art  Guild. 
Visits  will  be  paid  to  the  Art  Mu.seum,  to  the 
Jefferson  ^Memorial,  to  certain  private  homes. 
In  all  ])robability,  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  convey  the  delegates  in  a  body  to 
the  new  State  Capitol,  Jetfer.son  City,  which 
is  notable  for  its  decorative  art  features. 

"I'lie  Carnegie  Institute’s  annual,  inter¬ 
national  e.xhibition  will  be  in  progress  at  this 
time,  and  delegates  attending  the  convention 
in  St.  Louis  are  cordially  iuvdted  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Director, 
to  st(jp  over  in  Pittsburgh,  either  on  the  way 
to  or  from  St.  Louis,  and  view  this  notable 
collection. 

Chief  among  the  sulijects  which  will  be 
discussed  at  the  St.  Louis  Cemvention  are 
Art  in  Colleges,  Art  in  Industry  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Art  Associations  in  small 
cities  ami  towns.  The  intention  is  to  make 
this  a  working  convention,  and  the  jjapers 
presented  will  not  only  be  interesting  but,  it 
is  hoped  and  believed,  of  practical  value. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  MEMBERS 

Eighty  persons  have  enrolled  as  new 
members  of  the  American  Eederation  of 
.•Vrts,  in  response  to  invitations  sent  out  by 
the  Washington  Invdtation  Committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  Henry  Marquand  is  chairman, 
Mrs.  Corcoran  Thom,  Mrs.  James  W.  ^^'ads- 
worth,  Jr.,  Airs.  AValter  Tuckerman,  vice- 
chairmen.  Among  the  new  members  men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  Cliief  Justice  Taft, 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Airs.  Herbert  Hoover, 
The  Princess  Cantacuzene,  Airs.  Alarshali 
Eield,  Air.  and  Airs.  William  Phillips,  Airs. 
I’hilip  V.  H.  Lansdale,  Airs.  Isolds  P.  Seibold 
and  Air.  George  Dewey,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 


I’KASliNG  TilK  DAKLjAIA  HELEN  HYDE 

WOOD  BLOCK  PHINT  IN  COLOU 

BLOCK  PRINTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  HOWELL  C.  BROWN 
Secretary,  The  Print  Makers  Societj^  of  California 


The  J5LOCK  print  has  a  charm  par¬ 
ticularly  its  own,  and  its  broad  respon¬ 
siveness  gives  to  its  maker  a  range  of 
expression  which  is  practically  unlimited. 
He  may  suggest,  or  explain  in  full  (letail. 
Color  may  be  added  if  he  feels  the  need. 
Different  papers  will  give  varying  effects 
from  the  same  block.  Whether  he  use  wood 
or  linoleum,  whether  the  knife  or  burin, 
each  material  and  instrument  records  its 
own  character  on  the  finished  work.  Its 
IJossibilities  are  bounded  only  l)y  the 
artist's  skill  and  taste. 

In  this  review  of  the  present  status  of  the 
art  in  the  United  States,  the  term  block 
print  has  been  used  whether  the  work  was 
a  wood  cid  or  a  wood  engraving,  as  the  word 
seems  best  fitted  to  express  a  print  made 
from  blocks  in  distinction  from  those  made 
from  plates  or  the  stone. 

Just  when  and  where  the  block  print 
originated  may  be  left  to  the  historians — 
we  are  interested  solely  in  its  present  use 
in  the  United  States.  After  wood  engrav¬ 
ing,  as  a  means  of  reproduction,  had  been 
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I)ushed  aside  by  the  half-tone  cut,  it  re- 
mainetl  unnoticed  for  a  long  time.  Finally, 
some  of  the  publishers  of  fine  books  in 
Paris,  realizing  that  the  wood  cut  was  a 
more  suitable  decoration  for  the  printed 
page  than  the  half-tone,  sought  and  found 
men  who  could  cut  them  their  illustrations. 
A  number  of  artists  took  u]i  the  work 
and  soon  raised  it  to  a  high  place.  Proofs 
from  the  blocks  drifted  into  the  market, 
aiifl  collectors  began  to  look  for  them. 
The  natural  result  was  that  it  soon  Ijegaii 
to  be  considered  a  legitimate  means  of 
original  artistic  expression  as  well  as  a 
method  of  reproduction.  From  France  the 
rtuuval  spread  to  the  Continent  and  thence 
slowly  made  its  way  to  America.  The 
late  Arthur  W.  Dow  was  attracted  by  the 
medium  and  as  early  as  18S)o  exhibited  a 
number  of  his  prints  in  the  Boston  Museum. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  essays  at  color 
printing  in  this  country  but  did  not  have 
many  followers  at  the  time,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  taken 
up  by  any  great  number  of  artists.  The 
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development  was  retarded  for  a  wliile 
because  the  public  was  slow  to  appreciate 
sucli  work,  but  their  interest  is  growing 
l)y  leaps  and  bouiifls  and  the  prints  now 
fiiul  a  ready  market,  especially  if  they  are 
done  in  color. 

The  art  has  developed  in  t  he  Lhiited  States 
along  three  rather  distinct  lines  which  may 
be  roughly  divifled  as  follows:  l)lack  and 
white;  color  with  dark  outline;  color  with 
little  or  no  outline. 

Many  artists  naturally  try  all  three  kinds, 
but  almost  univer.sally  they  finally  settle 
down  to  the  one  which  best  suits  their  own 
need  for  self-expression.  At  first  our  block 
makers  frankly  imitated  Japanese  jwints  or 
the  early  cutters  of  Europe,  but  they  soon 
worked  out  styles  and  methods  of  their 
own,  and  we  now  have  a  group  of  men  and 
women  working  on  wood  or  linoleum  who 
are  the  equal  of  those  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

In  anything  smaller  than  a  book  it  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  even  to  mention 
the  names  of  all  those  using  the  medium, 
and  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  taking 
up  some  of  those  whose  jjriuts  best  illustrate 
the  three  divisions  into  which  the  subject 
uaturally  falls. 

Of  the  workers  in  black  and  white,  J.  J. 
Lankes  is  undoubtedly  the  best  example. 
He  makes  a  frank  use  of  the  black  line  and 
masses  and  never  verges  towards  the  white 
line  of  Bewick.  This  results  in  strong,  even 
somber  prints,  with  rich,  opulent  blacks 
very  pleasing  to  the  ej'e.  Carl  Oscar  Borg 
has  the  Scandinavian  facility  with  wood¬ 
working  tools  and  has  lately  cut  some  strik¬ 
ing  blocks,  making  use  of  Pueblo  Indian 
subjects.  He  feels  his  medium  and  his 
work  could  never  be  mistaken  for  other  than 
I)rints  from  cut  blocks.  Allen  Lewis  is 
another  interesting  worker  who  follows 
rather  closely  the  example  of  the  earlier 
wood  cutters  of  Europe.  He  frequently 
makes  use  of  a  flat  tint  block  in  some  con¬ 
trasting  color  in  which  he  cuts  a  few  white 
details,  but  such  prints  belong  to  the 
“camieu”  type  and  have  their  place  in  the 
last  division.  Chas.  A.  Wilimovsky  secures 
with  a  few  lines  and  masses  a  striking  effect 
of  brilliant  sunshine.  John  Held,  Jr., 
Marion  Richardson,  J.  J.  Mur[)hy,  J.  E. 
Wilford,  Birger  Sandzen  and  Rockwell 
Kent  are  all  producing  work  of  distinction 
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and  show  how  many  different  moods  art- 
available  to  the  block  cutter  when  knife  or 
graver  is  in  skillful  hands.  Me  have  far 
too  few  workers  in  this  branch,  but  as  thc 
art  exjiauds  we  may  hope  to  see  other 
artists  realize  its  wonderful  possibilities 
and  make  it  their  own. 

Color  printers  are  the  mo.st  numerous, 
perhaps,  becau.se  they  arc  assured  of  more 
sales  and  can  thus  afford  the  time  sjjcut  in 
making  prints.  ITid'ortunatcly  but  few 
artists  can  continue  to  ])]'oducc  work,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful  it  may  be,  which  brings  them 


HOMEWARD  FRANCES  H.  GEARHART 

WOOD  BLOCK  PRINT  IN  COLOR 


ill  little  reimmeration.  The  Aiiicricau  work¬ 
ers  in  color  are  tlius  fortunate  in  having 
a  market  for  their  work.  The  division  of 
color  printers  into  two  classes  rccinires  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  The  artists 
working  in  the  first  way  make  use  of  a 
strong  outline  on  their  key-hlocks  and 
frankly  print  it  in  black  or  some  flark  tint. 
The  color  blocks  are  then  used  to  fill  in 
the  spaces  between  the  lines.  It  differs 
from  the  second  division  in  the  fact  that 
even  if  the  latter  use  a  key-block,  which 
some  of  them  do  not,  they  print  it  in  such 
a  light  color  or  superimpose  upon  it  a  color 
block  so  that  it  is  not  visilile. 

Only  a  small  number  work  with  the  ilark 
outline,  and  of  these  Frances  II.  Gearhart 
is  one  of  the  most  representative.  An  illus¬ 
tration  accompanying  this  article  is  an 
original  print.  I  wish  that  it  might  have 
been  reproduced  in  color  so  that  it  would 
show  the  splendid  harmony  of  her  tints  and 


the  decorative  value  of  the  whole.  Eliza 
D.  GarLliner  also  makes  use  of  the  same 
method  and  is  equally  successfid,  although 
she  works  almost  entirely  with  the  figure, 
while  Miss  Gearhart  specializes  in  land¬ 
scape.  Wm.  S.  Rice  is  another  artist  mak¬ 
ing  fine  use  of  this  method.  Tod  Linden- 
niuth  sometimes  uses  the  heavy  outline 
but  seems  to  prefer  the  second  type  of 
print. 

As  most  tyjiical  of  the  second  method, 
the  prints  by  Gustave  Baumann  have  been 
chosen,  although  unfortunately  they  rej)ro- 
duce  poorly  in  black  and  white.  He  uses 
no  outline  but  by  means  of  his  blocks  'paints 
on  paper  a  picture  of  which  any  wielder  of 
the  brush  might  be  proud.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  been  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Alexico,  and  works  almost  entirely  with 
Indian  and  landscape  subjects  from  that 
state.  The  works  of  both  Bertha  Lum 
and  the  late  Helen  Hyde  show  a  strong 
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Japanese  influence,  as  well  they  maj',  for 
both  artists  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
Japan  studying  with  the  color  i)rinters. 
Chas.  W.  Bartlett  is  also  one  of  the  Japanese 
followers  and  goes  so  far  that  he  has  his 
colorful  subjects  printed  in  Japan  by  men 
who  specialize  in  the  work. 


but  whether  for  good  or  bad  I  cannot  say 
because,  for  me,  their  prints  make  use  of  a 
language  which  I  do  not  speak. 

I  have  reserved  a  special  i)aragraph  for 
the  veteran  wood  engraver  of  our  countr}', 
Timothy  Cole.  His  marvelous  blocks  are 
too  well  known  to  need  descrij)tion.  The 


HOPI  PATRIARCH  CARL  OSCAR  BORG 


Rudolph  Ruzicka  is  another  producer  of 
finely  cut  prints  glowing  in  color.  Ernest 
Watson  with  fascinatingly  skillful  cutting 
and  exquisite  color  sense;  Margaret  Patter¬ 
son,  long  known  for  her  color  work;  Edna 
Boies  Hopkins  in  decorative  flower  pieces; 
Alice  R.  Huger  Smith,  with  well-cut  blocks 
and  well-chosen  color  schemes;  are  a  few  of 
the  number  who  are  carrying  on  the  present 
high  standard  of  American  block  printing. 

In  a  general  article  of  this  kind  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  omit  mention  of  the  “moder¬ 
nistic”  group  even  if  not  in  sympathy  with 
it.  Emily  Edwards,  Karl  Knaths,  Blanche 
Lazzelle,  Juliette  S.  Nichols,  and  Agnes 
Weinrich  all  make  use  of  the  color  block. 


last  of  that  line  of  men  who  maile  our  M  ood 
engraving  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the 
M'orld,  he  is  still  M  orking,  and  each  ncM'  block 
which  comes  from  his  hands  shoM's  no  slack¬ 
ing  of  his  power.  Would  that  he  had  some 
pupil  to  keep  alive  the  flame  his  genius 
lighted. 

The  general  jmblic,  abva.^'s  SMayed  liy 
color,  finds  its  desire  met  by  the  color  block 
print  and  is  making  more  and  more  use  of 
them  for  M^all  decorations.  Glowing  spots 
of  color,  they  lend  a  note  often  needed  and 
may  be  obtained  at  a  price  Muthin  the  reach 
of  all.  The  block  Mas  at  one  time  the  “poor 
man’s  picture,”  and  it  is  rapidly  resuming 
the  place  it  once  occupied. 
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CHARLES  I).  NORTON 

The  Anierictiu  Eederation  of  Arts  has 
siitferetl  a  loss  greater  than  can  well  he 
estimated,  in  tlie  death  of  its  treasurer, 
Chark'S  D.  Norton,  whieh  oeciirred  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City  on  Mareli  5. 

Air.  Norton  was  a  man  of  great  capahility, 
of  clear  as  well  as  wide  vision,  of  strength 
iind  force  of  charaeter,  and  he  was  deeply 
heloved  by  tho.se  with  whom  lie  came  in 
contact.  Tall  of  sttttnre,  with  fine  np- 
.standing  figure,  he  htid  an  extremely  yonth- 
fnl  appearance  desjtite  the  positions  of  large 
responsibility  whieli  he  held,  and  his  outlook 
was  invariably  tlnit  of  one  who  had  the 
courage  and  faith  of  youth.  Perhaps  in 
this  lay  the  secret  of  his  successes,  for  to 
achieve,  one  must  diire,  and  to  win  trust 
one  must  be  trustful.  He  was  one  who 
jnmjied  at  conelnsions  but  with  amazing 
accuracy,  and  he  was  (iniek  to  jmt  his 
decisions  into  effect.  He  had  many  inter¬ 
ests,  blit  he  was  not  a  scatterer;  whatever 


he  undertook  he  carried  throngh.  He  was 
ii  trustee  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  of  the  Metroifolitan  Alusenm  of  Art, 
of  t  he  Sage  Eoundation,  of  the  Saint  Gaudens 
Memorial  Gallery,  as  well  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  and  he  gave  thought 
and  helpful  assistance  to  each,  ajiplying  to 
problems  of  direction  those  iirincijiles  which 
he  had  found  most  useful  in  the  Imsiness 
world.  He  was  a  iiraetical  man  and  yet  an 
idealist — the  best  type  of  American  citizen; 
one  who  recognized  the  first  imiiortance  of 
family  relations,  who  understood  and  lived 
ui>  to  the  privileges  of  friendshij);  who 
interpreted  patriotism  in  terms  of  service 
and  who  used  his  best  ability  to  make  the 
workl  better  for  those  who  were  to  come 
after  him — all  this  not  as  one  who  lays 
down  for  himself  and  follows  a  prescriheil 
[lolicy  of  life,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  fnlfillment  of  an  unwritten  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  obligation  of  twentieth  century 
manhood — a  Christian  gentleman. 

That  such  a  one  should  have  finished  his 
work  here  at  fifty-two,  seems  inexplicable, 
the  need  for  such  men  today  is  so  great,  but 
it  should  be  rememhered  that  Charles  D. 
Norton  crowded  more  into  his  fifty-two 
years  in  this  world  than  many  have  put  in 
much  longer  lifetime,  in  fact  more  than 
many  have  contrihnted  in  many  more  years. 
Therefore,  while  we  lament  his  death,  we 
are  grateful  for  his  life. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Alarcli  (I  not 
only  published  a  brief  account  of  Mi'. 
Norton’s  life,  but  on  its  editorial  page  a 
tribute  so  true  and  so  significant  that  wc 
take  the  liberty  of  reprinting  it  here: 

"In  the  death,  all  too  early,  of  Charles 
I).  Norton,  New  York  has  lost  a  citizen  of 
a  ty]>e  that  it  can  ill  sjiare.  Saying  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  ofhcial  work  at  Washington,  or 
of  the  rejmtation  which  he  was  making  for 
himself  as  a  New  York  lianker,  his  quick 
and  fine  sense  of  civic  duty  and  opportunity 
would  make  it  ungracious  to  allow  him  to 
[jass  away  without  a  commemorative  word. 
His  special  devotion  was  to  city  planning  in 
the  United  States.  While  still  a  resident 
of  Chicago,  he  took  the  initiative  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  group  of  3’uung  business  men  to  work 
along  large  lines  for  the  future  of  the  city. 
From  the  first  his  intelligent  leadership  and 
enthusiasm  commanded  recognition  and 
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won  followt'j's.  The  story  is  that  wlien 
Cliarles  G.  Dawes  was  approached  in 
regard  to  the  Chicago  Plan  lie  said,  ‘I 
don’t  know  wliat  it  is  all  about,  but  if 
Charlie  Norton  wants  it  I  am  for  it.’ 

“Here  in  New  York,  it  was  mainly  he 
who  induced  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
to  finance  the  ‘Plan  of  New  York  ami  Its 
Environs.’  Into  the  stmlies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  and  public  apiieals  connected  with 
this  project,  Mr.  Norton  threw  himself 
with  unflagging  energy  and  infectious  hojie- 
fuhiess.  Among  those  who  knew  him  best, 
this  work,  which  still  has  to  run  on  through 
the  years  for  its  completioti,  will  doubtless 
!■(  luaiu  his  outstanding  memorial.  One 
of  his  intimates  writes  that  he  was  fond  of 
(pioting  a  saying  by  Daniel  Burnham.  He 
not  only  cited  it  but  sought  to  live  up  to  it. 
It  ran: 

“‘Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no 
magic  to  stir  men’s  blood  and  probably 
themselves  will  not  be  realized.  Alake 
big  plans;  aim  high  and  hope  and  work, 
remembering  that  a  noble,  logical  diagram 
once  recorded  will  never  die,  but  long  after 
we  are  gone  will  be  a  living  thing,  asserting 
it.self  with  growing  intensity,”’ 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  Mr. 
Norton’s  life,  given  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

“Air.  Norton  was  born  in  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
fifty-three  years  ago.  He  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  the  class  of  1893  and  in 
1897  he  married  Aliss  Katherine  AIcKim 
Garrison  of  Llewellyn  Park,  N,  J.  After 
several  years  spent  with  Scribner  s  Mcn/azine 
Air.  Norton  became  associated  with  the 
Northwestern  Alutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  wdth  whom  he  remained  until  1909. 
At  that  time  he  was  general  agent  for  the 
company  in  Chicago  at  a  salarj'  of  $50,000 
a  year.  He  left  this  position  to  become 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
$4,500  a  year. 

“In  1910  Mr.  Norton  left  the  Treasury 
De[)artraent  to  become  secretary  to  I’rcsi- 
dent  Taft,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a 
year,  when  he  became  vice-j^resident  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  later 
becoming  president. 

“While  in  the  Treasury  Department  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Treasurer  of  the  American 


National  Red  Cross.  As  secretary  to 
President  Taft,  Air.  Norton,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  organized  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
which  jirejiared  the  government  ('stimates 
on  a  budget  basis  for  the  first  time.  In 
1917  President  Wilson  apiiointed  him  one 
of  the  five  members  of  the  R<‘(1  Cross  A\ar 
Council,  which  assumed  the  managenient  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  its  war  work. 

“Air.  Norton  has  I)een  actively  connected 
with  mo^•ements  for  the  ])hysical  better- 
itient  of  New  A'ork  City  and  for  its  more 
(tficient  growth.  As  trustee  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the 
S])ecial  Committee  on  Plan  of  New  A  ork  and 
Its  Environs,  he  has  lieen  dcvelojnng  plans 
for  the  growth  not  only  of  the  city’s  l)lay- 
grounds  but  of  its  housing,  transit  and 
harbor  facilities  to  meet  future  needs  for 
many  years. 

“In  addition  to  his  civic  activities,  he  was 
connected  with  many  companies  and  public 
utility  corporations  as  a  Director,  official  or 
Trustee. 

“He  was  president  of  the  First  Security 
Com])any,  the  Coal  and  Coke  Railway 
Comi)any,  the  New  Gauley  Coal  Corjiora- 
tion:  vice-i)resident  of  the  West  Virgin’a 
Coal  and  Coke  Company;  trustee  of  the 
Adams  Exjjress  Company;  director  of  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company,  the 
First  National  Bank,  Eciuitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society,  Alontgomery-Ward  &  Co., 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  AVesteru  Coal 
Coni])any,  Tide  AVater  Oil  Company, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  and  others.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Aletropolitan 
Aluseum  of  Art,  American  Academy  in 
Rome;  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts,  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  the  Sage  Foundation 
Homes  Company.’’ 

As  Chief  Justice  Taft  has  said  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  letter  of  tribute:  “It  is  remarkable  tliat 
with  all  the  burden  of  business  and  financial 
work  that  these  positions  which  Mr.  Norton 
held  must  have  entailed,  he  was  able  to 
devote  so  much  time  to  disinterested  and 
unpaid  p>d)lic  service.’’  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Norton  had  a  large  capacitv' 
for  work,  coui)led  with  which  was  a  sincere 
love  of  beauty  and  a  natural  lov'e  of  art. 


«10 
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JAIMES  I’ARTON  HANEY 

Dr.  Janie.s  Parton  Haney,  since  1009 
director  of  art  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York  City,  died  siKhlcnly  of  pnenmonia  on 
IMarch  3.  Dr.  Haney  has  been  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figiu’c  in  the  field  of  art  education 
for  some  years  and  has  rendered  a  very 
large  and  valuable  service.  When  in  1909 
he  was  ajipointed  director  of  art  in  the  high 
schools  he  had  a  corps  of  hfty  teachers. 
This  de])artmcnt  now  munbers  two  hundred. 
Ender  his  supervision  widely  differentiated 
courses  have  been  successfully  developed. 
It  was  chiefly  through  his  initiative  and 
because  of  his  strong  advocacy  that  courses 
in  industrial  art  training  were  instituted  in 
the  high  schools  of  New  York.  In  1907  he 
organized  the  Art  Department  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  New  A’ork  University  for 
the  training  of  art  teachers.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
School  Arts  League  of  New  Aork,  which 
has  done  much  to  bring  art  to  the  knowledge 
of  school  children.  His  lectures  on  art  to 
children  were  extremely  well  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  unicpie  in  character  and 
invariably  successful.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  Chicago  Art  Institiite,  in  1919,  he 
<lelivered  a  series  of  lectures  under  the 
Scammon  Foundation  entitled  “Art  for 
Use.”  He  was  a  ready  talker,  a  good  writer; 
a  man  of  high  ideals,  keenly  sensitive  to 
beauty,  a  great  worker,  ever  zealous  in  the 
interest  which  he  espoused,  the  development 
of  art  appreciation  among  the  masses.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

ULTRA  AlODERN  ART  IN  THE 
MUSEUAIS 

A  IvETTER  FROM  A  AIuSEUM  DIRECTOR 
TO  .\N  Art  Lover,  and  Her  Reply 

The  Letter 

My  Dear  AIrs. - . 

I  have  been  thinking  over  the  brief  con¬ 
versation  we  had  when  you  were  here  last. 
Some  of  your  observations  as  to  the  sanity 
of  our  transient  exhibition  prompt  me  to 
give  you  two  instances  of  the  public  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  unfamiliar.  The  general 
contemporary  attitude  towards  the  Bar- 
bizon  School,  and  later  towards  the  so- 


called  French  Impressionists,  is  particularly 
significant. 

When  poor  harmless  Corot  first  exhibited 
a  painting  in  the  Salon,  sous  were  thrown 
on  the  floor  under  his  picture,  for  the 
"ignorant  artist  who  could  paint  a  picture 
like  that.”  A’ou  will  probably  say,  “But 
that  was  different.”  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  yon  believe  it  is  different  because  you 
have  been  brought  up  with  Corot’s  works 
and  never  knew  them  as  innovations  but 
as  ordinarj'  circumstances  of  life.  When 
the  Imjiressionists  were  first  shown  in  Paris, 
the  Figaro  came  out  with  an  article  begin¬ 
ning  this  way:  “Last  week  two  tragedies 
overtook  Paris;  one  was  the  biuning  down 
of  the  Opera-house;  the  other  was  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  what  are  called  pictures,  at  Durand- 
Ruel’s  galleries.  They  are  by  Alessieurs 
Alonet.  Alauet,  Sisley,  Pissaro  and  a  young 
woman  named  Bertha  Alorisot.  The  public 
look  and  roar  with  laughter  at  these  pictures, 
which  appear  to  be  done  by  insane  people. 
The  great  joke  of  all  is  ‘La  Bon  Boch’  by 
AI.  Alonet.  (Incidentally,  ‘La  Bon  Boch’ 
is  now  in  the  Louvre.)  The  pictures  in 
this  exhibition  were  sold  at  auction  a  short 
time  afterwards,  and  those  who  bought 
the  canvases  for  two  or  three  dollars  each 
jokingly  waved  them  about  in  the  auction 
room  as  they  acquired  them.” 

A'ou  may  contend  that  that  is  different. 
But  I  still  suggest  that  it  is  a  case  of  your 
not  having  known  these  pictures  as  innova¬ 
tions.  I  was  speaking  a  short  time  ago  to 
the  director  of  an  important  museum  in 
this  country,  who  is  ojiposed  to  the  modern 
movement,  and  who  a  few  years  ago  con¬ 
demned  both  Cezanne  and  Gauguin.  The 
collection  which  he  has  assembled  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  composed 
exclusively  of  contemjiorary  American  and 
European  works.  During  our  discussion  I 
referred  to  the  two  illustrations  I  have  just 
mentioned  regarding  Corot  (similar  stories 
could  be  told  of  Alillet  and  other  members 
of  that  group)  and  the  Impressionists;  he 
retorted  with  the  inevitable  “that  is  dif¬ 
ferent.”  Then  I  referred  to  Cezanne  and 
Gauguin,  now  dead,  and  whose  work  has 
so  much  influenced  the  present  generation 
of  artists.  “Ah!  Cezanne  and  Gauguin 
are  different,”  he  answered.  “So  you  do 
think  Cezanne  and  Gauguin  are  different.^” 
“A'es,”  he  said.  “Then  if  you  think  them 
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different,  you  have  of  course  one  of  eacli  in 
your  museum,  acquired  probably  years  ago 
wlien  you  could  obtain  them  for  .a  few 
hundred  dollars.”  The  director  had  to 
admit  that  his  museum  had  nothing  by 
Cezanne  or  Gauguin.  The  reason  he 
thinks  Cezanne  and  Gauguin  are  different 
now  is  that  he  has  become  used  to  them,  or, 
more  likely,  because  a  good  examj)le  of  their 
work  cannot  be  acquired  in  these  days  for 
much  less  than  $20,000,  and  he  lacks  the 
moral  courage  to  think  otherwise. 

Since  such  incidents  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  similar  episodes,  can  be  related  of 
every  innovation  in  history,  we  should  be 
cautious  in  coming  to  conclusions,  to  say 
the  least.  Indeed  one  can  be  almost 
certain  that  an  artist  is  not  an  innovator, 
or  significant,  when  his  early  works  are  not 
looked  upon  as  insane  by  the  majority. 
Who  ever  heard  of  Alma  Tadema  being 
called  insane  or  a  charlatan.^  Or  Sargent, 
Chartrian  or  Bouguereau.®  The  faidt  with 
them  is  that  they  are  too  .sane — sanity  is 
the  basis  of  their  production!  But  Whistler, 
Winslow  Homer  and  Twachtman  had  a 
liard  struggle  for  recognition;  they  were 
accused  of  being  insincere,  and  liad  all  the 
usual  epithets,  which  seem  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  creative  artist,  hurled  at  them. 

My  reason  for  believing  in  the  modern 
trend  as  being  more  vital  than  mere  dexter¬ 
ous  brush-work  and  academic  production, 
is  defined  and  formed  independently  of  such 
illustrations  of  public  misunderstanding  as 
I  have  mentioned,  and  indeed  of  any  current 
opinion.  It  is  based  on  a  primary  interest 
in  the  principles  of  art,  and  not  artists. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  encou-aging  to  find 
oneself  in  good  company  and  to  note  the 
tremendous  growth  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  towards  modern  tendencies.  It  is 
significant  that  the  most  academic  magazine 
m  the  world — the  Burlington — controlled  by 
a  consultive  committee  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  England,  is  openly  in  favor 
of  modern  art.  Moreover,  the  Tate  Gallery 
is  acquiring  the  men  like  Cezanne  (although 
not  until  they  had  to  pay  enormous  prices). 
Students  of  early  art,  such  as  Roger  Erj', 
Bernard  Bcrenson,  Mason  Perkins,  Bryson 
Burroughs,  curator  of  paintings  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  Martin  Ryerson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
with  his  fine  collection  of  Primitives,  but 


who  collects  also  the  quite  modern  men,  are 
all  in  sympathy.  Furthermore,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  such  collections  of  modern  expres¬ 
sions  as  Adolf  Eewisohn’s  and  iVIiss  Bliss’s 
of  New  York,  and  also  to  realize  that  the 
three  magazines  dealing  with  contemporary 
art  in  this  country — the  International 
Studio,  The  Arts  and  Art  and  Decoration 
are  both  for  really  modern  tendencies,  as 
are  all  museum  directors  in  the  United 
States,  witli  the  exception  of  tlu-ee. 

I  have  merely  touched  on  the  support 
that  the  movement  has  here  and  in  Europe, 
but  I  have  mentioned  a  sufficient  number  of 
intelligent  and  resi)onsible  j)eople  to  make 
one  realize  that  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  on  this  subject.  Though  I  had 
no  independent  oinnion  in  the  matter,  the 
calibre  alone  of  the  persons  in  the  modern 
ranks  wouhl  preclude  my  taking  up  the 
attitude  that  transient  exhibitions  of  modern 
art  should  not  be  held  in  the  museum,  or 
that  the  painters  with  inoderu  ideas  or 
those  who  support  their  cause  are  insane, 
fools  or  cliarlatans. 

The  Reply 
Dear  Mr. - ■. 

It  was  \'ery  nice  and  friendly  of  you  to 
write  out  for  me  your  reasons  for  continuing 
to  show  the  ultra-modern  pictures  at  our 
museum.  Now  I  will  write  out  for  you  what 
I  think  about  the  matter. 

I  believe  that  I  am  really  less  conven¬ 
tional  in  my  ideas  than  you  are,  for  I  am 
not  at  all  influenced  by  precedents  or  by 
other  people’s  opinions.  My  dislike  of  the 
pictures  in  question  is  based  on  something 
much  deeper,  and  I  think  I  can  prove  that 
they  are  really  “different”  in  a  very  funda¬ 
mental  way. 

I  know  perfectly  well  what  a  storm  of 
opposition  greeted  the  “School  of  1830,” 
and  later  the  Impressionists,  but  they 
both  opened  oim  eyes  to  new  truths  and 
taught  us  something  worth  knowing.  It 
is  perhaps,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
prudent  people  should  tolerate  the  modern 
works,  lest  they  should  be  caught  blasphem¬ 
ing  against  what'may,  they  think,  possibly 
prove  a  new  revelation. 

Now  for  my  reason  for  believing  that  the 
cases  of  the  earlier  innovators  and  of  the 
ultra-modern  school  are  fundamentally 
different. 
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'I’lit'  Scliool  oi'  18;50  and  tlio  Iiii])rc-ssi(inist.s 
were  both  ad\anc-es  in  the  interpretation  of 
nature.  'The  first  studied  form  and  rela¬ 
tive  values  (using  tlie  word  “values”  in 
its  artistic  sense)  mucli  more  frankly  and 
directly  than  had  ever  heen  done  before. 
This  was  a  great  gain,  but  they  forgot  about 
light.  That  discovery  was  left  for  the 
Im])ressionists,  who  gave  us  a  new  truth  by 
j)ainting  pictures  in  which  all  the  related 
parts  were  shown  under  the  same  transieid 
illumination,  as  when  IMonet  paintetl  Rouen 
('athedral  in  a  series,  each  cine  showing  the 
building  at  a  different  hour  of  the  day.  Of 
course,  in  painting  everything  under  one 
illumination,  little  rendering  of  detail  was 
jKissible;  there  was  not  time  for  it — but 
they  opened  our  eyes  to  the  glory  of  light, 
and  this  was  a  great  achance  towards  the 
higher  and  more  subtle  rendering  of  natural 
truth.  So  much  for  the  earlier  innovators. 

The  modern  school,  on  the  contrary  (if  it 
ilc'serves  to  be  called  a  school),  no  longer 
studies  nature  with  any  reverence  at  all, 
but  flouts  it,  and  imagines  that  it  can  make 
over  nature  to  suit  its  own  caprices.  It 
tampers  with  form  and  prostitutes  color, 
thinking  thereby  to  exjjress  individuality. 
Of  course,  when  a  genius  like  Zuloaga  or 
Roerich  comes  along,  one  forgives  them 
some  eccentricities  because  of  their  imjjetu- 
ous  talent,  lint  petty  jieojde  who  have  little 
to  express  excejct  rebellion  deserve  no  mercy 
at  our  hands. 

If  their  works  had  beauty,  .something 
might  lie  said  for  them,  because  there  are 
always  possible  new'  forms  of  exjcression. 
but  they  are  so  hideous  that  their  boasted 
“dynamic  force”  only  succeeds  in  driving 
the  beholders  out  of  the  room. 

And  why?  Because  we  cannot  get  beyond 
nature  and  her  deep  secrets.  The  laws  of 
harmony,  both  of  form  and  color,  are  funda¬ 
mental  and  universal.  They  are  deeply  in 
us  so  that  we  resent  their  infringement,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  if  we  landed  on  Jupiter  or 
on  Sirius  we  should  find  them  there;  differ¬ 
ently  exjiressed  perhaps,  but  inevitably 
there,  with  all  the  majesty  of  the  Universe 
of  God,  whose  laws  they  are. 

^Ve  cannot  tamper  with  them  or  get 
beyond  them.  If  we  try  to  overthrow  them, 
they  grind  us  to  powder.  So  sure  am  I  of 
this  that,  if  I  expected  to  live  so  long,  I 
would  wager  you  anything  you  like,  that  in 


fifty  (even  in  tweidy-five)  years  these  latest 
pictures  will  all  have  disajipearcd. 

Yours  truly. 


A  ('ORRECTION  AND  AN 
EXPLANATION 

PiimADELPinA,  Pa., 
March,  lt)2.‘!. 

'I'o  ruE  Editor, 

The  American  Mag.azine  of  Art. 

In  a  note  on  the  Carnegie  Institute  Stained 
(tiass  Exliiliition,  aiiiieariiig  in  the  Eebruary  nuni- 
ber  ot  the  Magazine  of  Art,  mention  was  made 
of  a  panel  of  glass  by  tiie  late  William  Willet  as 
"showing  the  influence  of  opalescent  glass,  al¬ 
though  executed  according  to  the  antique 
method.”  May  I  say  that  the  person  writing 
the  article  must  have  been  misinformed,  as  the 
only  piece  of  glass  I  sent  to  that  e.xhibitioii  was  a 
medallion  e.xecuted  in  severe  Thirteenth  Century 
Gothic;  very  deep  and  rich  in  color;  one  of  a  series 
of  twenty-four,  comprising  a  Sanctuary  Window 
in  Calvary  Church,  Pittsburgh,  of  which  Mr. 
Kal])h  Adams  Cram  said  in  his  printed  report  to 
the  \’estry,  March  20,  1909:  “This  window  is  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  most  noted  e.xamples  of 
Ihc  revival  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of 
stained  glass  as  they  were  understood  in  France  at 
the  highest  point  of  development  of  mediaeval  art. 
In  point  of  tone,  color,  composition,  design,  and 
drawing,  it  is  a  coiLspicuous  example  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  type  of  art.” 

Mr.  Sebvyn  Image  siioke  of  this  window  as  the 
“greatest  jiiece  of  glass  ever  produced  in  this  or 
any  age.”  Coming  from  an  Englishman,  this 
was  strong  praise. 

This  central  medallion,  of  which  we  made  two 
(retaining  one  for  our  home)  at  the  time  we  placed 
the  window  in  Calvary,  was  submitted  by  us  in 
the  West  Point  Competition  and  upon  this 
example  of  our  work,  we  received  the  commission 
in  coiniietition  with  thirteen  of  the  leading  artists 
in  stained  glass  of  this  country  and  England,  and 
at  the  time  Mr.  St.  Gandens  was  preparing  this 
exhibit  he  wrote  me,  asking  especially  for  this 
[larticular  piece  of  work. 

If  all  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  op  Art  had 
known  Air.  Willet,  or  seen  his  work,  no  correction 
of  this  mi.sstatenient  would  be  necessary,  as  his 
disajiproval  of  the  opalescent  school  and  all  its 
works  was  expressed  in  his  lectures  and  writings, 
and  frequently  in  conversation.  Originally  a 
portrait  painter  with  a  distinguished  clientele,  he 
became,  as  a.  .young  man,  inteiisel.y  interested  in 
legitimate  stained  glass  of  mediaeval  cathedrals, 
wliich  he  considered  found  its  highest  expression 
in  those  of  Chartres  and  Amiens,  though  detesting 
the  glazed  nightmares  with  which  our  American 
churches  were  filled.  lie  did  more,  perhaps,  than 
anyone  else  to  bring  about  a  return  to  the  antique 
methods  and  ideals,  for  he  realized  early  that  there 
is  a  correct  technique  which  can  utilize  all  the 
glories  of  the  ancient  art  without  stooping  to  the 
distortions  of  the  mere  imitator,  and  he  proceeded 
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to  teach  tliat  gospel  and  to  create  oi)portunities  to 
express  it  in  the  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
his  native  country. 

Of  the  West  Point  Sanctuary  Window,  Gustave 
Kobbe  wrote  in  the  Lotus,  .July,  19il,  “Anyone 
who,  like  myself,  has  made  the  trip  to  West  Point 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  seeing  this  window,  and 
who,  like  myself,  has  been  profoundly  moved  by 
it,  will  endorse  the  opinion  pronounced  upon  it 
by  the  architect  of  the  Chapel,  Bertram  G.  Good- 
hue,  who  was  entirely  free  to  criticise  it  because 
he  was  in  no  way  concerned  with  its  selection. 
On  seeing  the  design,  Mr.  Goodhue  wrote  as 
follows  to  C'ol.  Charles  W.  Lamed,  one  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  window:  T  think 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  liave  the  most 
wonderful  window  of  modern  times  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.’  Later,  after  inspection  of 
the  finished  work.  Colonel  Lamed  wrote  just 
preceding  his  death:  T  understand  that  the 
opinion  of  all  is  most  enthusiastic,  and  Mr.  Good- 
hue  is  confirmed  in  his  expectation  that  it  woidtl 
be  the  finest  window  in  the  country.’  TJie  fact 
is  that,  while  most  stained  glass  windows  are 
braced  by  lead  and  iron,  the  sujjports  of  the 
chancel  window  in  the  West  Point  Chapel  are 
religious  conviction  and  artistic  feeling. ’’ 

Brig.  General  Carson  wrote  on  September  2(), 
1921,  of  the  same  window:  “I  have  seen  the 
Memorial  Window  in  the  West  Point  Chapel  a 
number  of  times  since  it  was  completed,  and  my 
admiration  of  it  increases  every  time  I  do  so.  In 
the  meantime,  I  liave  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  stained  glass  work  in  some  of  the 
famous  buildings  in  Lrance  and  England,  and  I 
left  them  with  the  feeling  that  American  art  in  this 
respect  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  and  that  we  had 
at  West  Point  a  window  of  which  any  artist  of 
former  days  would  have  felt  proud.  It  gave  me 
great  satisfaction  when  I  learned  that  you  had 
been  selected  to  prepare  the  designs  for  the  other 
windows  in  the  Chapel,  some  of  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  installed.  They  are  worthy  com¬ 
panions  of  the  Memorial  Window,  and  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Chapel.’’ 

If  the  West  Point  window,  because  of  the 
national  interest  in  it,  set  a  standard  and  aroused 
enthusiasm  for  stained  glass  as  it  should  be,  the 
windows  of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  Chapel, 
W  arren  &  Wetmore,  Architects,  which  we  had  the 
honor  of  making  for  that  discerning  connoisseur, 
Mr.  Edmund  L.  Baylies,  and  which  we  carried  out 
in  a  much  earlier  manner,  are  quite  as  notable  a 
contribution  to  the  Renaissance  of  the  ancient  art; 
as  are  also  the  Crucifixion  window  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia;  the  Apocalypse 
Window  in  Calvary  Church,  Germantown,  Cope 
&  Stewardson,  Architects;  and  the  great  West 
Window  of  the  Princeton  Post-Graduate  Tower — 
“The  Seven  Liberal  Arts  of  Christian  Learning.  " 
Of  this  latter  window,  Mr.  Harvey  Maitland 
Wa  tts  wrote: 

“Though  of  the  present,  how  the  cunning  skill 

Of  mind  and  hand  has  mellowed  all  this  pile 

In  reverent  touch  with  a  more  reverent  Past." 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  L.  WiLLET. 


NOTES 

Tlie  Businc.ss  Meii'.s  Art 
BUSINESS  Club  of  Chicago  lia.s  lately 
MEN  AND  AiiT  issucd  it.s  sccoiul  annual 

Year  Book,  an  interesting 
little  publication,  setting  forth  the  principles 
underlying  the  organization,  and  reproduc¬ 
ing  a  number  of  works  by  members  of  the 
club.  The  founder,  and  president  of  the 
club  since  its  licginuing,  is  Mr.  Elbert  G. 
Drew,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  officials  of 
the  Telephone  Company  in  Aiu’il,  1919, 
hung  a  nnml)er  of  his  sketches  in  the 
as.sembly  hall  of  that  company.  This 
e.xhibition  led  to  the  formation  of  a  club 
within  the  Telei)houe  Company,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  jr)ined  sketch  classes  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Timmons  out  of  doors, 
and  by  Air.  Karl  A.  Bnehr  at  the  Art 
Institute.  Lipon  the  suggestion  of  Air. 
Bnehr  that  a  elnb  of  business  men  ])ainters 
would  offer  great  benefits  to  its  members,  an 
organizatit)!!  meeting  was  held  iii  Alarch, 
1920,  and  the  club  launched  forthwith. 
The  club  has  now  one  hundred  and  ten 
members,  membershij)  being  limited  to 
men  aged  thirty  years  or  ox  er,  who  are  not 
following  art  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
who  are  seeking  more  art  knowledge. 

As  explained  in  the  present  Year  Book, 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  elnb  that  similar  organi¬ 
zations  may  be  started  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  the  united  force  of  the  move¬ 
ment  may  eidarge  and  enrich  the  art  life 
of  America.  The  olxjects  of  the  club  are 
to  encotu’age  the  study  and  practiee  of 
painting  and  kindred  arts  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  cooperate  with  societies  aiming 
to  broaden  the  apjjreciation  of  art  in  Chicagt) 
and  elsewliere.  “Beyond  this  simple  pro¬ 
gram  of  self-tie velopment  anti  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  eultural  effort  of  the  eonmumitx’, 
the  elub  tloes  not  attempt  to  go.  It  has 
no  plan  of  aesthetic  revolution,  but  believes 
that  men  in  the  world  of  business  should  be 
brought  ill  eloser  contact  with  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Karl  A. 
Bnehr,  the  virtual  godfather  of  this  club 
and  a  staunch  supiiorter  of  its  interests, 
has  recently  been  electeil  an  associate 
member  of  tlie  National  Academy,  the 
highest  honorary  society  of  artists  in 
America. 


BKO^!ZK  BUST,  JOAN  OF  ABC  BERTHE  GIBARDET 

GIFT  OP  THE  ARTIST  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


A  dull  of  business  men  painters  was 
organized  by  Robert  Zoll  in  Miami,  Florida, 
in  1921,  with  a  charter  membership  of 
seven  men,  and  a  similar  club  was  organized 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  by  Russell  A. 
Plimpton,  Director  of  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts,  in  January,  1922.  This 
club  has  enrolled  thirty-six  members. 

A  bronze  bust  of  Joan  of 
A  NOTABLE  Arc  by  Aladame  Berthe 
GIFT  TO  Girardet,  of  Neuilly,  Seine, 
AMERICA  PTance,  was  presented  to 
the  National  Gallery  of 
iVrt  in  enstody  of  the  Smithsonian  Institn- 
tion  at  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
PAbrnary  23. 

I  The  early  part  of  last  summer  Madame 
Girardet  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  saying  that 
she  would  be  happy  to  present  America 
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with  a  life-sized  bust  of  Joan  of  Arc  which 
had  been  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  if 
such  a  gift  would  be  acceptable.  “During 
the  long  war  struggle,”  Madame  Girardet 
wrote,  “I  often  met  at  the  PTont  and  in 
the  American  canteens  your  brave  ami 
gallant  boys,  all  singing  their  favorite  song, 
‘Joan  of  Arc,’  and  facing  death  with  their 
smiling,  boyish  and  beautiful  courage. 
The  gift  will  be  offered  as  a  small  token  of 
the  high  respect  we  have  for  your  brave 
boys.”  Madame  Girardet  is  a  French 
sculptor  of  distinction,  kors  concours  at  the 
I’aris  and  International  exhibitions,  a  gold 
medalist,  and  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards,  whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  all 
of  the  various  museums  of  France  where 
sculpture  by  contemporary  artists  is  shown. 
Pdie  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  to 
whom  her  letter  was  referred,  assured  appre¬ 
ciative  acceptance  of  the  gift,  and  in  Feb- 
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ruary  it  arrived.  It  is  a  vigorous  piece 
of  work — strongly  modeled,  dramatic,  essen¬ 
tially  plastic-^typifying  the  spirit  of  courage 
and  devotion  to  ideals  through  the  medium 
of  a  French  peasant  girl  ennobled  by  her 
vision. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Grace  Whitney  Hoff,  of  Detroit  and  Paris, 
who  is  well  known  for  her  philanthropic 
work  for  girls,  the  latest  of  which  is  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  rest  iiomes  near 
her  own  chateau  in  eastern  France,  for 
working  women  and  girls  and  war  widows. 
In  making  the  presentation,  Mrs.  Hoff 
spoke  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  gift 
and  of  the  distinction  of  the  giver,  not 
only  as  an  artist  but  as  one  who  had  served 
most  nobly  during  the  war  in  the  hospitals, 
and  in  particular  doing  for  the  men  in  our 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  “It  is 
because  of  her  love  for  American  boys,” 
she  said;  “it  is  because  of  her  appreciation 
of  what  America  has  done  that  she  presents 
to  America  this  gift,  which  in  her  name,  in 
the  memory  of  our  American  boys,  in 
recognition  of  the  great  work  that  America 
has  done  in  France,  I  offer  to  my  beloved 
country.  May  it  bespeak  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  loyalty  and  love,  the  spirit  in  which 
she  has  given  it,  and  may  there  arise  from 
the  sacred  ashes  of  memory  a  monument  of 
comprehensive  understanding  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  unity  of  the  world  and 
the  peace  of  all  nations.” 

The  gift  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who,  expressing  deep  gratitude 
and  appreciation  not  only  of  the  gift  itself, 
but  of  the  thought  that  actuated  it,  referred 
to  it  as  another  strand  in  the  tie  of  friendship 
that  underlies  all  the  relations  of  France 
and  America.  It  was  a  short  but  impressive 
little  ceremony,  witnessed  by  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  art  associations,  and  art  lovers 
in  Washington,  by  whom  it  will  long  be 
remembered. 


In  1900  a  commission,  com- 
THE  posed  of  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
WASHINGTON  ham,  Charles  F.  McKim, 
PLAN  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  future  de¬ 


velopment  of  Washington,  based  upon  and 
reviving  the  original  plan  made  by  the 
French  engineer.  Major  L’Enfant,  which, 
because  of  its  excellence,  has  given  impetus 
to  city  planning  throughout  the  world. 
This  plan  has  in  the  main  been  followed 
largely  because  the  people  of  the  nation  have 
so  willed  it,  but  there  is  no  positive  assurance 
that  it  will  be  continuously  followed,  and  as 
time  advances  new  problems  present  them¬ 
selves. 

Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
and  the  development  of  the  park  system  of 
Washington  is  slow,  by  no  means  keeping  in 
advance,  as  it  should,  of  commercial  develop¬ 
ment.  A  bill  is  now  before  Congress,  urging 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  which  will 
take  over  the  charge  of  the  park  system  of 
Washington,  the  care  and  development  of 
which  is  now  partly  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  partly  under  the  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  local  government. 

A  distinguished  British  city  planner,  none 
other  than  Raymond  Unwin,  whose  book  on 
city  planning  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  on 
the  subject  which  has  been  produced,  was  in 
Washington  recently,  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Delano.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Unwin  with  reference  to  the  development  of 
the  City  Plan,  written  after  his  return  home, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Delano  to  the  Evening  Star, 
and  because  of  its  large  significance  and 
great  interest,  is  by  special  permission  re¬ 
printed  herewith.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“Lord  Bryce’s  booklet  on  Washington  and 
its  site  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  I  am  ghifl 
to  notice  what  emphasis  he  lays  on  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  and  of  the  su-round- 
ings  of  Washington.  I  feel  that  in  the  new 
Lincoln  Memorial  the  traditions  of  the  city 
have  been  worthily  maintained  if  not  sur¬ 
passed.  If  the  future  additions  to  that  cen¬ 
tral  group  of  buildings  around  the  Mall  can 
be  considered  with  anything  like  the  care, 
and  treated  with  anything  like  the  spirit  and 
capacity  that  have  given  you  the  glorious 
Lincoln  Memorial,  then,  indeed,  the  sur¬ 
passing  beauty  of  the  center  of  the  city  will 
be  assured  and  will  become  an  example  to 
all  modern  towns.  I  hope,  however,  that 
those  with  whom  the  care  of  the  city  rests 
will  not  overlook  the  importance  of  preserv¬ 
ing  uninjured  that  fine  setting  to  which  Lord 
Bryce  gives  so  much  attention,  and  that  a 
somewhat  stricter  control  may  he  kept  on 
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the  develoj)mcnt  of  the  outskirts,  particu¬ 
larly  tliose  outside  the  area  included  in  the 
definite  Washington  plan,  because  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  happened 
that  the  views  from  the  ste])s  of  the  Tiineoln 
M  emorial,  from  the  Cai)itol.  and  other 
l)t)ints  of  vantage,  may  soon  be  so  seriously 
injured  by  ragged  and  incongruous  develo])- 
ments  on  the  outskirts  as  to  detract  materi¬ 
ally  from  the  central  area.  I  believe  public 
opinion  will  j)robably  prove  strong  enough 
at  no  very  distant  date  to  secure  the  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  the  damagt's  to  the  central  area 
which  some  of  the  semi-tenii>orar_v  war 
buildings  have  effected;  becau.se  these  are 
constantly  before  the  eye  in  the  parts  of  the 
city  in  which  the  country  takes  special  pride. 
Hut  the  pulilic  are  much  less  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  broad  scenic  effects  or  to  realize  how 
the.se  can  be  preservefl  by  proper  guidance 
of  t  he  development.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  ert-ate  a  planning  commission  for  Greater 
^^'ashington  and  to  have  a  scheme  of  develop¬ 
ment  j)repared  which,  ap,art  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  considerations  that  must,  of  course,  be 
I)rovided  for,  would  be  directed  to  preserving 
the  surrounding  scenery  from  injury  and  so 
ordering  the  future  developments  and  pre¬ 
serving  sufficient  of  the  prominent  points  to 
secure  woodland  cover  and  the  general 
background  of  foliage  to  the  ])ictures  which 
the  bcantifid  groups  of  central  buildings 
make,  and  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  develoj).” 

d'he  Metropolitan  Mu.seum 
MUSIC  IN  held  this  season  the  usual 
THE  MUSEUMS  free  orchestral  concerts  on 

Saturday  evenings  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  March,  the  success  of  which  was 
evidenced  by  the  many  thousands  who 
attended  them.  During  the  last  two  seasons 
the  average  per  concert  has  been  about 
*,000,  at  two  the  audience  numbered  10,000 
and  at  several  it  has  been  more  than  twice 
the  capacity  of  the  Metropolitan  Ojiera 
House.  These  concerts  are  under  the 
leadership  of  Afr.  David  Mamies,  to  whose 
great  interest  in  this  liraneh  of  museum 
work  their  success  is  largely  due.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Museum  Bulletin  the 
following  interesting  statement  is  made  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  these  orchestral  con¬ 
certs;  “Last  season  the  average  cost  of  the 
orchestra  for  each  concert  was  slightly 
under  $1,200,  or  about  $0,600  for  the  eight. 


In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  extra 
time  for  the  full  corps  of  attendants,  light, 
heat,  and  incidentals,  averaging  $545  per 
concert,  or  $4,360  for  the  eight,  which  was 
paifl  by  the  museum  out  of  its  own  funds. 
J'hus  the  total  cost  approximated  $14,000.’’ 
These  concerts  are  made  possible  largely 
through  the  generosity  of  those  interested 
in  develo])ing  a  taste  for  good  music  among 
the  peo])le,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
first  John  1).  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the 
Juilliard  Aliisical  Foundation,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  based  upon  the  great  bequest  of  A.  I). 
Juilliard  for  the  advancement  of  popular 
musical  education  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  contributed  this  year,  for  the 
fourth  time,  the  cost  of  the  music  for  a  series 
of  four  concerts,  and  the  Juilliard  Founda¬ 
tion  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,000  toward 
defraydng  the  expenses  of  this  season’s 
course. 

At  5.15  o’clock  on  the  da.ys  of  the  con¬ 
certs  Aliss  Frances  Alorris,  assisted  by  Miss 
A1  ice  Nichols  anil  the  Euphonic  Trio,  gave 
free  lectures  in  the  Museum  Lecture  Hall 
on  the  Orchestra,  with  sjiecial  reference  to 
the  programs  of  the  evenings. 

The  Alinncapolis  Institute  of  Arts  like¬ 
wise  holds  members’  concerts  which  are 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  music  lovers. 
At  the  o[)eniug  concert  on  January  15 
there  was  an  audience  of  eight  hundred 
jiersons,  whieh  filled  the  central  gallery  and 
parts  of  the  galleries  and  corridors  adjoining. 

Alore  than  200,000  rural 
TEN  THOUSAND  scliool  children  in  Illinois 

L.\NDSCAPE  find  their  way  five  days  of 
GARDENS  FOR  every  week  of  the  school 
ILLINOIS  year  to  10,500  rural  schools. 

For  years  the  rural  school 
grounds  have  been  regarded  as  the  sore 
sjiots  upon  our  landscapes.  Just  why 
these  school  grounds  have  been  made  so 
barren  and  unsightly  remains  a  mystery 
to  many  peoiile.  for  often  the  rural  school  is 
situated  near  a  natural  woodland  and  it  is 
evident  that  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
removed  from  the  ground.  The  Art  Exten¬ 
sion  Committee  of  the  Better  Community  . 
Movement  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
offers  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  these 
grounds;  thereby  beautifying  the  ground, 
furnishing  the  community  with  a  play¬ 
ground  as  well  as  forming  a  preserve  for 
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the  native  flora  of  tlie  state  and  a  refuge 
for  our  birds. 

Illinois  abounds  in  native  slirubbery  and 
trees  that,  if  given  opportunity,  will  trans¬ 
form  these  school  grounds  into  veritable 
beauty  spots.  To  insure  the  success  of 
this  program  designs  for  planting  have 
been  prepared  by  0.  C.  Simonds,  landscape 
designer  at  Chicago;  Paul  I.  Riis,  chai-nian 
of  Park  Board  of  Rockford,  Ill.;  H.  S. 
Moulder,  chief  gardener  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway;  Mrs.  Fuller,  designer,  of 
Peoria;  and  J.  C.  Blair,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Ample  space  will  be  reserved  for  play¬ 
grounds,  and  there  will  be  provision  for 
small  gardens  where  the  cliildreji  will  do 
annual  planting  of  flowers  and  vegetal  >les. 
Where  practicable,  only  native  slniihs  and 
trees  will  be  transplanted,  but  many  grounds 
v/ill  use  ornamental  and  fruit  trees.  The 
committee  is  prepared  to  furnisli  plioto- 
engravings  of  these  designs,  witli  suggested 
lists  for  the  planting. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  tlie  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  The  Parent. 
Teachers’  Associations  and  tlie  Federations 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  it  is  probable  that  every 
section  of  the  state  will  be  reached  in  this 
campaign.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  Art 
Extension  Committee  is  educational.  Many 
people  have  voiced  their  regret  at  tlie 
wanton  destruction  of  the  wild  flowers  and 
the  mutilation  of  the  native  trees,  all  of 
which  evidences  the  need  of  a  unified  educa¬ 
tional  program,  to  assist  the  youth  of  our 
state  ill  the  enjoyment  of  our  native  heritages 
and  ill  the  desire  to  preserve  them  for  future 
generations.  Youth,  however  gifted,  slioultl 
have  some  place  where  he  can  retreat  for 
inspiration.  It  is  a  real  test  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  may  lie  used  to  determine  our 
capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  tjqie  of 
beauty.  How  we  pity  those  wlio  find  no 
inspiration  in  music  or  art  from  the  great 
masters.  Duller  yet  are  the  souls  of  men 
that  are  not  tuned  to  tlie  murmur  of  sighing 
trees  and  the  eyes  that  see  not  the  handiwork 
of  the  Master  painter  in  the  blossoms  of 
spring  and  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  early 
autumn.  Those  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  these  things  are  lending  hearty  support 
to  this  enterprise.  M.  E.  A. 


WAR  MEMORIAI,  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

GABRIEL  FERRAND,  ARCHITECT,  VICTOR  S.  HOLM,  SCL'LF  TOR 

W’ashington  University  at 
WAR  MEMORIAL  St.  Louis  lias  recently  coni- 
AT  W'ASHING-  pleted  its  Memorial  to  these 
TON  UNiVER-  of  its  alumiii  and  students 
siTY,  ST.  LOUIS  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 

World  War. 

The  Memorial,  which  was  designed  and 
modeled  by  two  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Prof.  Gabriel  Ferrand  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Architecture,  and  Mr.  Victor  S. 
Holm  of  the  ScJiool  of  Fine  Arts,  consists 
of  a  decorative  bronze  tablet  mounted  on  a 
background  of  Old  Convent  Siena  Marble. 
The  field  bearing  the  inscription  with  the 
list  of  names  is  framed  with  a  simple  mount¬ 
ing  and  surmounted  by  the  emblem  of  tlie 
university  entwined  with  garlands  and 
pa' ms.  Supporting  the  frame  at  the  left 
is  the  figme  of  Military  Valor  and  on  tlie 
right  the  figure  of  Alma  Mater  as  Memory 
records  the  deeds  of  her  sous.  The  slightly 
curving  plinth  bears  in  relief  invertetl 
torches  and  branches  of  laurel.  Beneath 
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the  marble  console  wliicli  supports  the 
tablet  appear  the  words  “Alma  Mater 
Honoris  Causa  Dedicat  CMXXII.”  The 
monument  has  been  installed  within  the 
arcade  of  the  Ridgley  Library  of  the 
University. 

H.  S. 

.Vn  exhibition  of  water 
AMERICAN  colors  by  Winslow  Homer, 
M  ATER  COLORS  John  Singer  Sargent  and 
FOR  PARIS  Dodge  Macknight,  and  of 

small  sculptures  by  Paul 
Manship,  which  will  be  shown  in  Paris  be¬ 
ginning  May  14th,  1923,  by  the  Societe 
Franco-Americaine  d'Expositions,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Copley  Society  of  Boston, 
M’ill  help  to  acquaint  a  cosmopolitan  public 
with  the  work  of  three  of  our  foremost 
aquarellists.  The  undertaking  is  one  M’hich 
has  been  approved  bj'  President  Harding 
who,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  has  WTitten:  “I  have  been  mucli 
pleased  with  what  you  told  me  about  the 
plans  for  an  exposition  in  Paris  of  the  work  of 
.-Vmerican  water  color  painters.  The  interest 
in  the  event,  as  signified  by  the  cooperation 
of  eminent  art  patrons  of  both  France  and 
the  United  States,  certainly  justifies  the 
liope  M’hich  I  ivish  to  express,  that  it  may 
meet  with  a  notable  success.” 

J'o  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  whose 
water  colors  signed  “Sarah  C.  Sears”  are 
themselves  the  work  of  an  able  painter,  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  initiated  the  Copley 
Society’s  Homer-Sargcnt-Macknight  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1921,  predecessor  of  the  forthcoming 
Paris  exhibition.  Expressing  at  a  meeting 
of  the  society’s  exhiliition  committee  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  public  has  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  water  colors  as  seriously  as  it 
takes  paintings  in  oil,  and  that  nevertheless 
the  medium  is  one  in  ivliich  the  greatest 
masters  often  express  themselves  in  a  most 
masterly  way,  Mrs.  Sears  proposed  that  a 
loan  exhibition  of  some  of  the  strongest 
aquarelles  obtainable  be  arranged,  to  be 
shoivn  in  Boston.  The  committee  was 
favorably  impressed  by  the  suggestion.  It 
was  decided  to  limit  the  exhibition  to  works 
in  M'ater  color  by  the  three  men  named. 
Museums  and  jirivate  collectors  were  found 
to  be  willing  to  lend  their  jiaintings.  The 
resulting  exhibition,  hung  at  the  Boston  Art 
Club  in  March,  1921,  was  remarkably  suc¬ 


cessful  in  point  of  attendance  and  evidences 
of  pojmlar  enthusiasm. 

The  story  of  this  Boston  exhibition  was 
reported  in  Paris.  A  short  time  after  it 
closed  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Walter 
Berry,  president  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Paris,  urging  that  in  the 
interest  of  international  amity  the  water 
color  exhibition  be  sent  to  France.  While 
it  was  not  possible  immediately  to  accede  to 
that  request,  since  the  pictures  had  already 
been  dispersed,  a  connection  M'as  thus  es¬ 
tablished  which  has  brought  about  the 
{iresent  arrangements  for  a  reassembling  of 
the  1921  exhibition,  with  the  addition  of 
sculptures  by  Mr.  Manship. 

About  180  carefully  selected  water  colors 
by  the  three  masters  will  be  shown  for  five 
weeks  beginning  May  14  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Ville-Eveque  at  which  the 
Ingres  exposition  was  held  last  spring.  A 
large  honorary  committee  has  been  named. 
It  is  expected  that  the  president  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Society,  Mr.  Holker  Abbott,  will  be 
])resent  at  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  A 
catalogue  has  been  prepared  with  a  scholarly 
introduction  by  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz.  A 
most  generous  response  for  loan  of  paintings 
has  been  met  from  the  following  museums: 
Imperial  War  Museum,  London;  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  Brooklyn 
Museum;  Chicago  Art  Institute;  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Worcester  Art  Mus¬ 
eum;  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity;  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design; 
Bowiloin  College;  the  Cincinnati  Ait  Mus¬ 
eum;  the  Desmond  Fitzgerald  Museum, 
Brookline;  and  from  many  individual  owners 
of  works  by  these  artists. 

The  proceeds  of  the  water  color  exhibition 
are  to  go  to  the  well-known  war  charity, 
“Oeuvre  des  Mutiles  de  la  race,”  toward 
which  the  Ingres  exposition  yielded  a  profit 
of  about  130,000  francs. 

A  new  American  Art 

THE  BALTi-  Museuiii  luis  conie  into 
MORE  MUSEUM  existence.  The  week  of 
OF  ART  February  20  the  Baltimore 

Museum  of  Mt,  Mount 
Vernon  Place,  was  formally  opened  with  a 
series  of  private  views  ami  receptions. 
This  museum,  of  Mdiich  Florence  N.  Levy  is 
director,  is  now  occupying  the  old  Garrett 
Mansion  in  the  heart  of  Baltimore,  which 
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has  been  loaned  to  the  trustees  temporarily 
by  Miss  Cary  Thomas,  to  whom  it  was 
bequeathed  by  Miss  Garrett.  It  is  a  house 
built  in  the  Richardson  tradition,  with  an 
imposing  circular  stair  hall,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  mosaics  in  oriental 
pattern. 

The  inaugural  exhibition  was  set  forth  in 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  little  gallery  at  the  rear.  In  the  first 
room  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  was  an 
extremely  interesting  exhibition  of  water 
colors  by  American  artists — six  by  Sargent, 
three  by  Joseph  Pennell,  four  by  Winslow 
Homer,  one  each  by  Tryon,  Horatio  Walker 
and  J.  Alden  Weir,  tlwee  by  Frank  Benson, 
two  by  Reynolds  Beal,  one  by  Frederick 
Crowninshield  and  one  by  Charles  Demuth, 
besides  a  little  chalk  drawing,  “The  Cap¬ 
tive,”  by  Whistler. 

Adjoining  this  gallery  is  the  print  room, 
in  which  were  shown  selections  from  the 
print  collection  made  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Marie  Conrad  Lehr  and  named  by  her 
“The  Conrad  Collection,”  preserved  and 
cared  for  permanently  as  a  gift  to  the  city 


of  Baltimore.  They  are  all  excellent  impres¬ 
sions  and  wise  selection  was  made,  for  one 
found  in  the  group  displayed  the  works  of 
Whistler,  of  Seymour  Haden,  of  Rembrandt, 
of  Meryon — the  great  lights — the  greatest 
print-makers  of  all  time. 

The  Garrett  house  was  built  at  a  time 
when  eastern  influence  was  strongly  felt 
and  eastern  carvings,  mosaics,  etc.,  greatly 
in  vogue.  It  was  a  happy  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  set  aside  one  room  for  teakwood 
carvings  and  metal  work  of  the  Hindus, 
examples  of  which  were  purchased  by  the 
museum  at  the  Lockwood  ile  Forest  sale 
in  New  A'ork  last  November.  The  pieces 
in  this  collection  were  rich  in  design,  with 
a  profusion  of  animal,  floral  and  geometric 
motifs  worked  out  in  great  detail,  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  Indian  art. 

Not  least  interesting  in  the  inaugural 
exhibition  was  the  collection  of  silver, 
which  had  a  room  to  itself  (the  old  dining 
room),  a  loan  collection  of  great  value 
assembled  and  installed  by  Mrs.  Miles 
White,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  and  comprising 
many  rare  and  beautiful  jiieces.  The  first 
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statu  law  ill  tliu  riiitud  Status  ruc|uiriug  a 
((iiality  .staiiii)  on  silvur  was  tliu  Marylaml 
act  of  1814,  Thu  ohiust  uxistiug  firm  in  tliis 
uouiitry  is  tliat  of  Samuul  Kirk  anil  Son  Co., 
founilutl  in  181.3,  in  I’liiladuliiliia,  and 
iiiovud  to  Baltimoru  in  1817  liy  Samnul 
Kirk. 

Inuhidud  in  the  uxhihition  wure  a  fuw 
sam])les  of  uarly  Amuriua.n  furniture,  dating 
from  the  hust  period,  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century — for  example,  a 
hlock-front  knee-hole  desk,  similar  to  pieces 
in  the  Pendleton  anil  the  Bolles  collections, 
one  in  the  Providence  jVIuseum  and  the 
other  in  the  ]\[etro])olitan  jVliiseiim  in  New 
^  ork.  The  .sculpture  disphn',  arranged  h.v 
J.  Maxwell  iMiller,  a  Baltimore  sculptor, 
wa.s  set  forth  in  the  old  conservatory  amid 
palms  and  foliage  plants  and  included  works 
l).v  Paul  Bartlett,  Herhert  Adams,  Carl 
Akeley,  James  Earl  Fraser,  Daniel  C. 
French,  John  (Iregory,  C.  Paul  Jenuewein 
Frederick  W.  MacAIonnies,  Anna  Vaughan 
Hyatt,  Paul  Manship,  Herhert  MacNeil,  and 
others — an  excellent  little  showing  and  for 
the  most  jiart  lent  hy  Baltimore  collectors. 


The  oil  jiaintings,  of  which  there  were 
forty-two,  were  assentiled  hy  Thomas 
Corner  and  F.  L.  Bryant  and  were  set 
forth  in  the  old  gallery,  re-dresserl  with 
fresh  wall  covering  of  a  sand  tone.  Here 
the  place  of  honor  was  rightly  given  to  a 
jiortrait  of  Miss  Mary  Garrtdt,  hy  John 
Singer  Sargent,  owned  and  lent  hy  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  a  reticent  and  heautiful 
work.  Opiaisite  and  a  little  to  the  right 
hung  an  exceptional  exanij)le  hy  Whistler — 
“Waijping” — lent  hy  Mrs.  G.  M.  Hutton. 
The  Weir  estate  lent  an  unusual  figure 
painting  hy  this  great  American  master;  a 
fine  Hassam,  the  “Lorelei,  ”  an  exciuisite 
nude,  was  lent  hy  Henry  Walters.  Jacob 
E|)stein  lent  a  fine  Corot,  a  Josef  Israels 
and  a  Cazin — “The  Rainhow" — all  three 
notahle  works.  From  the  home  of  Robert 
Garrett  came  an  excellent  Rosen,  a  winter 
land.scai)e.  The  .Vlexander  estate  lent  the 
“Gossii).”  Airs.  Francis  Jencks  lent  her 
own  portrait  hy  Thomas  Dewing.  A 
Ix'autiful  example  of  the  landscape  art  of 
Ben  Foster  was  lent  liy  Mrs.  Flewellys  F. 
Barker;  there  was  an  excellent  Redfield, 
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an  admirable  Lawson,  a  Theodore  Rol)inson, 
a  Waugh,  a  Zuloaga.  an  examj)le  of  figures 
in  landscape  by  Matisse,  a  Homer  Martin 
and  two  Claude  Monets.  Jerome  Myers 
and  John  Sloan  were  both  represented. 
It  was  an  assemblage  of  fine  paintings, 
without  regard  to  pc'riod  or  school.  The 
exhibition  remained  on  view  until  April  1. 

An  interesting  exhibition, 
THE  PRINTED  “The  Printed  Book  before 
BOOK  the  Nineteenth  Century,” 
was  held  during  February 
and  March  at  the  Art  Center,  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Grapliic  Arts.  This  exhibition  was 
arranged  for  the  study  of  decorative  typog¬ 
raphy  anrl  was  confined  to  the  showing  of 
the  influence  upon  modern  fine  printing  of 
this  art,  done  from  the  last  cpiarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  German  typography,  the  earli¬ 
est  known,  was  immediately  surpassed 
by  the  work  in  Italy,  then  the  center  of 
art  and  scholarship.  Consequently,  no 
example  of  German  printing  was  shown. 
The  catalogue  of  the  exhibit  listed  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  early  printers  of  Rome, 
Venice,  Paris,  Lyons,  Basle,  Antwerp, 
Leyden,  London,  Parma,  and  of  one  Ameri¬ 
can,  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
important  of  early  American  printers,  but 
a  historian  of  no  mean  ability.  The 
catalogue  also  included  valuable  historical 
notes  which  were  mainly  from  Bigmore  and 
AVyman’s  “Bibliography  of  Printing”  and 
Duff’s  “Early  Printed  Books,”  but  which 
were  admirably  chosen  and  added  to. 
The  exhibits  were  loaned,  in  many  instances, 
by  private  individuals,  also  by  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  New 
(T.UBWOMEN  Jersey  Federated  Women's 
MEET  ARTi.STS  Clubs  Were  entertained  at  a 
IN  COMMON  large  tea  and  reception  by 
CAUSE  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  the  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Philadelphia,  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Museum  which  are  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park.  This  event  on  March  12 
brought  the  artists  and  the  clubwomen  to¬ 
gether  in  the  interests  of  both.  All  the  lead¬ 
ing  artists  of  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia  were 
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present,  and  many  iiromincnt  women  were 
on  the  committee  to  receive  the  Club  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

The  purpose  behind  the  whole  movement 
is  to  use  the  Women’s  Clubs  in  an  organized 
way  to  furtlier  art  interest  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.  Prizes  in  the  form  of  paintings  by 
Felicie  Howell,  and  by  J.  Frank  Copeland 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  have  been  offered  for  those  clubs  doing 
most  to  promote  good  art  anil  good  taste  in 
the  i)!ays  where  they  can  make  their  influence 
felt. 

The  Pennsylvania  Mmseum  made  a  jiar- 
ticularly  fitting  setting  for  this  meeting. 
On  the  walls  hang  the  [laintings  of  the  Wil- 
stach  Collection;  there  is  jieriod  furniture 
in  period  rooms,  rare  displays  of  costly  lace 
and  beautiful  silk  brocades  and  damasks, 
old  silver  and  china,  and  other  industrial 
objects  of  household  art,  wdiere  the  tea  was 
helfl.  AVith  such  surroundings,  and  in 
making  per.sonal  acquaintance  with  living 
artists  who  in  turn  meet  those  wdio  are  using 
the  work  tliey  are  inspired  to  do,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  everyone  will  take  away  to 
their  homes  and  communities  a  new  api)re- 
ciation  and  spirit  for  what  is  good  in  art, 
and  for  what  is  art  in  the  things  with  which 
we  live  each  day. 

Mr.  Gorham  P.  Stevens, 
NEWS  LETTER  Director  of  the  American 
FROM  THE  Academy  in  Rome,  gives 
AMERICAN  the  following  interesting  re- 
ACADEMY  IN  port  of  reeeiit  activities; 

ROME  Professor  Frank  delivered 
the  opening  lecture  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  British  and  American 
Archaeological  Society.  Subject,  “The 
Foundation  of  Rome.”  This  lecture  is 
always  quite  an  affair.  Senator  Lanciani 
was  present.  Dr.  Ashby,  Mrs.  Strong  and 
many  other  archaeologists.  The  Chancellor 
of  our  Embassy  presided.  Professor  Frank’s 
lecture  was  well  received. 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  a  former  director 
of  the  Classical  School,  has  been  in  town 
looking  up  paleographical  mate-ial  in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  new  portions  of  the 
Bible  which  have  come  to  light  recently. 
Professor  Frank  induced  him  to  give  us  a 
talk  about  his  work,  which  was  tremendously 
interesting. 
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Prof.  Guido  Calza,  Director  of  the  Excava¬ 
tions  at  Ostia,  has  delivered  the  first  of  our 
Italian  lectures.  Subject,  “The  Commercial 
Policy  of  Rome.” 

Active  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the 
Greek  trip,  which  is  scheduled  for  the  month 
of  April.  As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  smallpox 
and  typhoid  in  Greece  due  to  the  refugees 
from  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople  and 
Tlmace,  we  are  requiring  everyone  to  l)e  in¬ 
oculated  against  these  diseases.  There  will 
probably  be  between  twenty  and  thirty  in 
the  party,  and  both  Professor  Eraiik  and 
Professor  Van  Buren  are  going.  Even  Airs. 
Stevens  has  a  small  class  in  modern  Greek. 

V'  e  are  already  l)eginning  to  plan  for  our 
spring  exhibition  and  concert.  We  hope  to 
hire  an  awning  to  go  over  the  courtyard  and 
to  give  the  concert  there ;  perhaps  the  orches¬ 
tra  will  be  as  large  as  sixty  pieces,  if  Mr. 
Lamond  can  find  the  money  for  it.  We  hope 
to  have  Their  Alajestics  present,  and  Air. 
and  Mrs.  Mead  to  receive  them. 

The  Ward-Tlrrasher  Memorial  is  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  upper  portion  is  to  be  a  fresco,  and 
the  low'er  an  inscription  and  marble  seat. 
Air.  Faulkner  has  his  cartoon  at  full  size, 
and  the  wall  has  been  prepared  for  actual 
work. 

Air.  Charles  Graham  of  107  Via  Torino, 
Rome,  has  presented  the  Academy  with  four 
beautiful  suits  of  Japanese  armor  and 
twenty-three  fine  Japanese  helmets,  and  two 
Saracenic  shields  and  a  Saracenic  helmet. 
Professor  Curtis  is  planning  an  exhibition  of 
this  armor  in  the  museum. 

We  have  had  three  visits  of  interest.  Airs. 
A.  Ross  Hill,  wife  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Commissioner  to  Greece  and  a  trustee  of 
Vassar,  was  greatly  interested  in  what  the 
Aca<lemy  is  doing.  The  famous  English 
painter  and  etcher,  Mr.  Cameron,  a  trustee 
of  the  British  School,  went  over  the  building 
and  asked  all  sorts  of  questions.  Finally  we 
have  had  a  visit  from  a  dozen  “Civics” 
(this  is  what  Dr.  Ashby  calls  them)  sent  out 
by  England  to  study  conditions  in  Italy. 

Frank  P.  Fairbanks,  Professor  in  Charge 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  writes  that  recent 
events  in  the  Music  Department  are;  A 
recital  of  works  of  Ottorino  Respighi  by  the 
composer  and  Signora  Respighi;  composi¬ 
tions  of  Pizzetti  for  piano  and  violin  by 
Signor  and  Signora  Corti;  and  recital  of 
modern  comj)osition  for  piano  and  violin  by 


Miss  Amy  Neil,  of  Chicago.  All  these  were 
held  in  the  Chiaraviglio. 

Hanson’s  two  symphonic  poems,  “Before 
the  Dawn”  and  “Exaltation,”  will  be  played 
by  the  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis  orches¬ 
tras  in  March.  His  “Sospiro  ”  for  violin  and 
piano  was  played  at  the  Sala  Sgambati, 
Rome,  on  January  27. 

Sowerby’s  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was 
[)layed  to  a  large  audience  at  Sala  Sgambati 
on  January  27.  It  was  received  most  favor¬ 
ably,  and  the  comjjoser  had  three  recalls.  In 
its  review  of  the  Sonata  L’Epoca  said,  “The 
Sonata  by  Leo  Sowerby  demonstrates  that 
its  author  has  an  instinctive  rhythmic  sense, 
developed  by  a  profound  technical  study.” 
II  Mondo  said,  “This  new  work  by  the  gifted 
young  musician  was  appreciated  for  its  sym¬ 
pathetic  distinction  and  modernity  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  procured  for  the  composer  cordial 
applause,”  and  III  Nuovo  Paese  said,  “This  is 
a  composition  belonging  to  the  genius  which 
might  be  called  dynamic  .  .  .  rhetorical; 
but  a  warm  and  impulsive  rhetoric  sustained 
by  a  broad  technical  mastery.  The  Sonata 
of  Sowerby  was  warmly  applauded.” 

Mr.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens, 
THE  Director  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
PITTSBURGH  Carnegie  Institute,  returned 
INTERNATIONAL  on  February  27  from  a  four- 
EXHiBiTiON  months  trip  to  Europe, 
spent  in  the  interest  of  the 
Twenty-Second  International  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  Paintings  which  will  open  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  on  April  26.  While 
he  was  abroad  Air.  Saint-Gaudens  inter¬ 
viewed  practically  all  the  leading  painters  of 
England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

In  arranging  for  its  coming  exhibition,  the 
Carnegie  Institute  has  placed  the  entire  re- 
sponsilnlity  for  choosing  the  painters  of  the 
more  important  nations  in  the  hands  of 
committees  of  painters  of  the  respective 
nations  themselves.  The  English  committee 
has  chosen  a  list  of  artists  which  contains 
such  prominent  men  of  varying  tendencies 
as  George  Clausen,  Philip  Connard,  Colin 
Gill,  Walter  Greaves,  Richard  Jack,  Augus¬ 
tus  John,  Gerald  Kelly,  Eric  Kennington, 
Air.  and  Airs.  Harold  Knight,  Ambrose 
AIcEvoy,  Paul  Nash,  William  Nicholson, 
Julius  Olsson,  William  Orpen,  William 
Rothenstein,  Charles  Sims,  Algernon  Tal- 
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mage  and  Ethel  Walker.  In  such  a  list  as 
this  will  be  found  the  leading  painters  of  the 
various  art  groups  in  England  today. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  those  in  charge  to 
imitate  the  huge  exhibitions  of  Europe,  such 
as  the  Salon  d’Automne  with  its  3,000  can¬ 
vases,  but  rather  to  restrict  the  Pittsburgh 
Exhibition  to  comparatively  small  limits  ha 
order  to  hang  the  paintings  well  and  all  on 
one  line,  with  adequate  space  between  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  enjoyed.  This 
means  keeping  down  the  number  to  between 
250  and  300  pictures,  therefore,  with  but 
few  exceptions  they  have  held  to  the  rule  of 
asking  but  one  canvas  from  each  painter. 
The  British  exception  to  the  rule  is  Augustus 
John,  who  comes  this  year  as  the  guest  of  the 
Institute  and  to  serve  on  the  Jury  of  Award, 
and  who,  therefore,  has  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  panel  of  several  paintings.  Some 
of  these  paintings  have  been  borrowed  for 
this  purpose  from  the  w'alls  of  the  Tate 
Gallery  in  London,  the  finest  moderia  collec¬ 
tion  in  England.  Mr.  John  of  late  years  has 
won  for  himself  a  position  high  among 
British  artists,  a  name  to  conjure  with  in 
England,  and  a  personality  much  beloved  by 
all  his  fellow  painters. 

The  artists  of  France  are  contributing  with 
the  utmost  generosity,  every  artist  of  that 
land  on  the  committee,  or  chosen  by  the 
committee,  having  been  willing  and  ready 
to  contribute  to  the  exhibition.  Three 
French  painters  are  sending  groups:  Henri 
Lerolle,  who  represents  the  older  school; 
Henri  Le  Basque,  representing  the  more 
moderate  measure  of  the  new  idea;  aiad 
Maurice  Denis,  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  in  modern  French  art.  George 
Desvallieres,  coming  over  as  the  French 
member  of  the  Jury  of  Award,  though  a  man 
of  mature  years,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Salon  d’Automne  and  is  sending  his  large 
“Crucifixion,”  so  important  in  the  Salon 
d’Automne  last  fall.  He  is  appreciated  in 
his  own  country  as  a  painter  of  high  talent, 
and  a  man  who  possesses  the  enviable  record 
of  being  a  major  of  a  battalion  of  French 
Chausseurs  Alpine,  while  a  reserve  officer 
over  fifty  years  of  age.  The  French  list  also 
includes  such  names  as  Jean  Pierre  Laurens, 
Bernard  Boutet  de  Monvel,  Lucien  Simon, 
Menard,  Laurent,  Besnard,  Director  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Forain  and  Blanche. 

The  American  Committee  acting  in 


France  did  splendid  work,  including  such 
men  as  Richard  Miller  and  J.  McLure 
Hamilton  and  W.  Elmer  Schofield. 

Italy,  the  first  country  visited  by  Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens  on  his  recent  mission,  is  pro¬ 
viding  paintings  from  such  important  artists 
as  Antonio  Mancini,  Guilio  Aristide  Sartorio 
and  Ettore  Tito,  who  is  contributing  his 
important  portrait  of  his  two  sons  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Amekican  Magazine  of  Art.  Among  the 
younger  and  less  well  known  artists  are  tlie 
two  Ciaridis,  Pietro  Gaudenzi,  of  Milan,  and 
Cesare  Maggi,  of  Turin. 

From  Spain  will  come  paintings  by  Edu¬ 
ardo  Chicharro,  now  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
Academy  in  Rome;  Manuel  Benedito,  Jose 
Pinazo,  who  will  exhibit  his  “Poema  Valen- 
zana,”  shown  in  the  Venetian  Biennial  Ex¬ 
hibition;  and  the  two  Zubiaurre  brothers, 
splendid  and  typically  Spanish  painters. 

Belgium  is  contributing  works  by  such 
fine  artists  as  Emile  Claus,  Anto  Carte,  ami 
R.  Baseleer,  the  dean  of  Belgian  painting. 
Sweden  will  be  represented  by  canvases  by 
such  men  as  Liljefors,  who  holds  the  highest 
reputation  in  that  country  today;  by 
Fjaestad,  and  by  Madame  Boberg,  well 
known  for  her  brilliant  marines  painted 
about  the  Lofoten  Islands.  From  Norway 
there  will  be  works  by  Harriet  Backer, 
Folksted  and  Christian  Krogh;  and  from 
Denmark,  S.  Hammershoi,  Carl  Holsoe, 
Paulsen  and  Tuxen. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  those  in  charge  of 
this  exhibition  to  select  the  best  examples  of 
what  is  important  in  all  branches  of  painting, 
and  in  so  doing  to  make  it  thoroughly 
representative  both  of  style  and  of  nation¬ 
ality. 

Three  important  exhibitions 
IMPORTANT  were  held  in  February  in 
EXHIBITIONS  the  San  Francisco  Museum 
IN  SAN  of  Art,  Palace  of  Fine 
FRANCISCO  Arts — the  War  Portraits, 
painted  by  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  for  presentation  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
collection  of  Dutch  Graphics,  and  Selected 
Work  lay  Western  Painters. 

The  collection  of  Dutch  Graphics  was 
the  most  complete  and  representative  ever 
brought  to  America  and  included  over  three 
hundred  prints  by  the  foremost  practitioners 
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<if  graphic  art.  Among  the  artists  repre¬ 
sented  were  the  great  lithograplier.  Van 
Iloytoina,  Baner,  the  late  Josef  Israels. 
Dirk  Nyland,  Haverkanip,  Grandt  Van 
Roggan,  Nienwenkamp,  the  famous  niodern- 
ist,  Lodewjk  Schelfhout,  De  Vries,  V.  illem 
^^'itsen,  wlio  was  commissioner  of  Fine 
Arts  from  the  Netherlands  at  tlie  Ranama- 
Racific  International  Exposition.  'I’here  is 
l)eing  shown  in  all  the  work  of  sixty-tw(j 
masters  and  they  have  been  selected  with 
the  view  of  j)resenting  this  form  of  art  in 
all  its  phases  from  the  academic  to  the  most 
modern. 

The  presentation  of  this  exhibition  is 
l)art  of  the  plan  of  the  museum  to  bring  to 
San  Francisco  a  comi)lete  exposition  of  the 
most  important  expressions  of  graj^hic  art. 

The  collection  of  selected  works  of 
western  artists  is  tlie  first  annual  traveling 
exhilution  of  western  art  that  has  been 
sent  out  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Art  Aluseum  Directors,  t)f 
which  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Dr.  William  Alanson  Bryan, 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aluseum  of 
History,  Science  and  Art,  is  the  vice- 
president.  The  artists  represented  are  those 
of  the  Racific  Coast  and  as  far  east  as 
Kansas  City.  The  ratio  of  participation 
was  determined  l)y  the  association  upon  a 
basis  of  the  relative  productivity  of  each 
center  repix'sented,  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  exhibition  a  compendium  of  the  best 
work,  and  for  this  reason  every  artist  was 
limited  to  one  exhibit,  in  the  hope  of  making 
it  as  widely  representative  of  every  tendency 
on  the  coast  as  possible.  The  work  of 
seventy-eight  artists  comprises  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  will  be  shown  in  si.x  cities  of  the 
\\’est. 

The  W'ar  Rortraits,  which  were  brought  to 
San  Francisco  under  the  i)atronage  of  Airs. 
William  H.  Crocker,  who  is  one  of  the 
National  Art  Committee,  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  especially  the  large  canvas 
of  '‘Signing  the  Reace  Treaty,”  l>y  John 
C.  Johansen,  N.  A.  This  picture  was 
jjresented  to  the  collection  Iry  the  City  of 
New  York.  Three  of  the  portraits,  those 
by  Cecilia  Beaux  of  Cardinal  Mercier, 
Admiral  Beatty  and  Rremier  Clemenceau. 
were  presented  by  San  Francisco. 

Phfteen  thousand  people  visited  the 


museum  during  the  first  three  weeks  these 
exhibitions  were  on  view. 

An  important  gift  was  made  recently  to 
the  San  Francisco  Aluscum  of  Art  by  ex- 
Senator  James  D.  Rhelan,  who  boxight  in 
Italy,  tluring  his  last  visit  there,  a  marble 
re-plica  of  the  famous  antiquity,  the  Laocoon. 
This  masterpiece  was  purchased  from  a 
private  collection  in  Rome,  and  is  one  of 
two  full-sized  copies  in  marble  in  existence, 
the  other  being  in  the  Louvre  iu  Raris. 

Under  the  joint  auspices  of 

UECOKATiVE  tile  Decorative  Arts  League 
ARTS  LEAGUE  and  the  Art  Alliance  of 

America  a  competition  has 
lately  been  held  in  New  York  for  a  lamp 
shade  and  base.  Seven  prizes  aggregating 
a  thonsand  dollars  were  ilistributed  by  the 
Decorative  Arts  League  as  follows:  The 
first  prize  of  $300  was  awarded  to  Warren 
W.  Ferris  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  lamp 
of  Gre'cian  design;  the  second  prize  of  $200 
to  Alay  Bisho])  of  New  York;  third  prize  of 
$100  to  Ann  Rriest,  Baltimore.  The  three- 
fourth  prizes  of  $100  each  were  won  by 
Flora  E.  George,  Carlisle,  Renna.;  Jessie 
Runimel,  New  VYrk  City,  and  Carla 
Rasmussen,  New  York  City,  the  last-named 
competitor  having  submitted  a  design  of 
striking  originality.  Honorable  mention 
was  given  the  following:  Sara  AI.  Raull, 
New  AYrk  City;  Rosa  Clements,  New  York- 
City;  Flora  L.  Rouleau,  Oaklaml,  Calif.; 
JYed  A.  Vuillemenot,  Toledo,  Ohio;  C.  W. 
Beall,  New  AYrk  City;  George  Lloyd 
Barnum,  Chicago,  Ilk;  Jeannette  Kilham, 
Boston,  Alass.;  Gilbert  Fatcher,  New  York 
City,  and  Sara  Rome,  New  York  City. 

The  Decorative  Arts  League  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  unique  organization.  It  was 
organized  a  few  years  ago  by  members  of 
the  firm  of  Snead  and  Company  Iron  Works, 
Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  established  in  18411  by  Charles  S. 
Snead,  one  of  the  pioneer  iron  founders  of 
the  United  States.  Tin's  company  has 
made  a  specialty  for  years  of  metal  library 
stacks,  although  it  has  also  produced  metal 
and  glass  museum  cases  and  architectural 
and  ornameutal  iron  work.  A  few  years 
ago  when  business  of  this  sort  was  slack, 
partly  to  fulfill  a  dream  of  the  president 
which  had  its  inception  during  his  college 
days  to  get  more  artistic  things  into  the 
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homes  of  tlie  people  geiicrall.y,  they  started 
to  make  tilings  of  metal  such  as  lamps, 
andirons,  placqnes,  etc.,  of  genuine  artistic 
merit,  and  distribute  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  league  made  uj)  of  prosjicctive 
purchasers.  There  are  no  dues — no  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  within  three  years  00,000  have 
declared  them.selves  in  writing  as  interested 
in  purchasing  objects  of  tliis  sort  jiossessing 
artistic  value  but  of  moderate  cost.  More 
properly  the  name  of  this  organization  should 
have  been  Cooperative  Art  League  or 
Cooperative  League  of  Art  Lovers,  for  this 
is  in  fact  what  it  is,  but  it  is  rendering  good 
service  and  the  name  does  not  signify. 
The  officers  of  the  league,  in  addition  to  the 
president.  Air.  Angus  S.  IMacdonald.  are 
Air.  John  Laird,  .Ir.,  secretary,  and  Air. 
W.  S.  Snead,  treasurer,  all  of  whom  are 
keenly  interested  in  its  program  and  eager 
to  see  it  succcssfuli\'  put  into  effect.  Fur¬ 


thermore,  it  is  their  intention  to  extend  its 
scope,  securing  the  cooperation  of  other 
[iroducers  and  offering  to  the  members  of 
the  league  not  merely  works  in  metal  but 
pottery,  e.xamples  of  the  graphic  arts  and 
fine  specimens  of  craftsmanship. 

The  Locust  Club  of  Phila- 
i^ocusT  club  delphia  has  recently  formed 
PRIZE  an  inside  Art  Association 
which  will  confine  its  imr- 
chases  to  paintings  and  bronzes  by  American 
jiainters  and  sculptors,  and  also  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  To  the  artist  whose  jiainting  is 
purchased  it  will  present  the  “Locust  Club 
Gold  Medal.”  The  .Vrt  Committee  has  latel.v 
purchased  Daniel  Garber’s  splcndiil  land¬ 
scape  included  in  the  Penn.sylvania  Acade¬ 
my’s  exhibition,  for  which  the  club  medal 
was  awarded.  INIr.  Albert  Kosenthal,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Art  Committee,  writes  that  this 
season  they  will  spend  not  less  than  $5,000 
and  that  nothing  but  the  best  in  Ameriean 
art  will  hang  on  their  walls.  The  club,  of 
which  Frank  Shank  Brown  (former  Attorney 
General  of  Pennsylvania)  is  president,  is 
piu-ely  a  social  organization  and  hopes  by 
example  to  get  other  social  clubs  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  follow  in  this  direction. 


The  Lyme  Art  Association,  Incorporated, 
of  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  inaugurated  last 
year  at  its  annual  exhibition  a  Aluseum 
Purchase  Plan,  whereby  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  into  the  organization  the  art  museums 
of  the  country  as  Associ.ate  Museum  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  each  year  to  distribute  1o  these 
members,  as  gifts,  examples  of  paintings  or 
scidpture,  to  be  selected  from  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Lyme  Art  Association  by  a 
jury  of  artists  and  allotted  by  them  to  the 
museums.  The  acquisition  of  these  works 
of  art  is  being  made  possible  through  tlie 
generosity  of  a  group  of  art  lovers  aufl  friends 
of  the  association,  who  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  $100  a  year  each  for  five  years  to  the 
Museum  Purchase  Fund.  These  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  fund,  among  whom  are  the  Lyme 
Art  Association  and  also  its  president,  arc 
enrolled  as  Museum  Benefactor  Alembcrs. 
Museum  Donor  Members  contribute  not 
less  than  $25  a  year  for  five  years  to  the 
Museum  Purchase  Fund,  the  entire  sum  in 
the  fund  to  be  expended  each  year.  The 
annual  dues  of  Associate  Museum  Members 
are  ten  dollars. 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute  has  recently 
been  made  the  recipient  of  a  generous  gift  of 
$130,000  by  Mr.  Robert  Allerton,  one  of  its 
active  trustees.  A  further  gift  of  $15,000 
has  been  made  to  the  Art  Institute  by  Mrs. 
Annie  S.  Coburn,  of  Chicago,  to  be  placed 
in  a  permanent  fund  and  to  be  added  to  as 
she  may  later  direct,  the  purpose  being  to 
establish  a  memorial  fund  in  memory  of 
Lewis  Lamed  Coburn  and  Annie  S.  Coburn. 

Among  other  notable  gifts  to  the  museum 
were  the  following,  given  by  Miss  Kate  S. 
Buckingham:  three  Gothic  windows  for  the 
new  Gothic  room;  Portrait  of  a  Man,  by 
Nicholaes  Maes;  and  a  Medallion  with  Coat 
of  Arms  of  Pope  Leo  X.  These  gifts  have  a 
value  of  over  $16,000. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS, 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Etlucation  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  publishers.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  book,  consisting  of  ten  essays  by  ten 
leading  authorities,  has  been  got  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  of  which  Mr.  C.  C. 
Zantzinger  is  chairman,  for  use  as  a  textbook 
in  the  colleges  and  for  general  reading  and 
study  by  the  public.  The  table  of  contents 
is  as  follows:  I.  Classical  Architecture,  by 
C.  Howard  Walker,  architect  of  Boston, 
lecturer  and  teacher;  II.  The  Architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
architect  of  Boston  and  New  York,  one  of 
the  leading  exponents  in  this  country  of  the 
Gothic,  and  the  author  of  numerous  books 
and  essays  on  Mediaeval  Art;  HI.  The 
Renaissance,  by  H.  Van  Biiren  Magonigle, 
architect  of  New  York  who  lately  won, 
through  competition,  the  commission  for  the 
great  War  Alemorial  to  be  erected  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  IV.  Modern  Architectme,  by 
Paul  P.  Cret,  architect  of  Philadelphia  and 
j)rofessor  of  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whose  credit  in  partnership 
with  Albert  Kelsey  stands  the  Pan-American 
Union  Building  in  Washington;  V.  Sculp¬ 
ture,  by  Lorado  Taft,  sculptor  of  the 
“Fountain  of  Time”  in  Chicago  and  other 
notable  works,  and  author  of  the  “History  of 
American  Sculpture”;  VI.  Painting,  by 
Bryson  Burroughs,  curator  of  painting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  himself  a 
I)ainter  of  distinction;  VII.  Landscape  De¬ 
sign,  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  well-known  land¬ 
scape  architect  of  Boston;  VIII.  City  Plan¬ 
ning,  by  Edward  H.  Bennett,  city  planner  of 
Chicago,  who  was  associated  at  one  time 
with  the  late  Daniel  H.  Burnham;  IX.  The 
Indnstrial  Arts,  by  Huger  Elliott,  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  School  of 
Philadelphia;  X.  Music,  by  Thomas  Whit¬ 
ney  Surette  of  Concord,  Mass.,  author  of 
various  books  on  the  appreciation  of  music 
and  for  some  time  director  of  the  department 
of  music  of  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum. 
There  is  an  introduction  by  George  C. 
Nimmons  and  an  epilogue  by  C.  Howard 
Walker.  Each  essay  is  followed  by  a 
bibliography  purposed  as  a  guide  for  those 
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who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  more  fully. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  book  is  tlie 
fact  that  each  subject  is  developed  and  set 
forth  by  an  artist  from  the  artist’s  point  of 
view'.  According  to  the  accej)ted  models, 
nothing  could  be  less  like  a  textbook  than 
this;  in  fact  the  technique  of  the  textbook 
maker  is  completely  absent  from  beginning 
to  end.  But  the  essays  are  all  exceedingly 
instructive  and  delightfully  readable — in¬ 
formation  conveyed  in  a  most  charming 
manner.  If  one  wished  to  define  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  book  and  the  average 
textbook  one  might  sum  it  up  in  a  single 
word — personality.  That  quality  is  as  a 
rule  eliminated  from  textbooks.  It  is  here 
in  large  measure.  Furthermore,  the  writers 
of  these  essays  have  not  attempted  to  be 
pedantic.  They  do  not  lay  down  rules  nor 
do  they  claim  infallibility.  An  enormous 
amount  of  ground  is  covered — perhajjs  too 
much.  Some  errors  are  made  but  not  large 
ones,  and  the  bibliographies  give  greater 
indication  of  personal  bias  than  extensive 
research.  The  bibliography  on  City  Plan¬ 
ning  is  conspicuously  restricted,  making  no 
mention  whatsoever  of  notable  works  on  this 
subject  by  Thomas  Mawson  and  Raymond 
Unwin  respectively,  both  of  England,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Burnham  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Washington  Plan  which  went  far 
toward  giving  impetus  to  city  planning  in 
recent  times,  besides  numerous  lesser  w'orks 
of  an  illuminating  character.  But,  all  in  all, 
the  contribution  this  volume  makes  to  art 
study  todaj  is  notable,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  it  wall  find  w  ide  use  not  only  in 
colleges  but  in  teachers’  reading  circles, 
women’s  clubs  and  girls’  seminaries. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART,  Volume  I,  Down  to  the 

age  of  Raphael,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill.  Freder¬ 
ick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York,  publishers. 

Price,  $10.00. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  monumental  vol¬ 
umes  covering  the  history  of  art  from  the 
Egyptian  times  up  to  about  1830.  In  his 
introduction  the  author  states  that  his  main 
object  differs  essentially  from  that  of  other 
writers  wdio  endeavor  to  supply  a  complete 
list  of  all  paintings,  sculptures,  buildings, 
and  other  things  that  pass  as  works  of  art, 
and  to  give  the  name — in  many  cases  the 
original  and  the  adopted  names — of  every 
known  artist,  although  neither  his  life  nor 


his  works  ma,y  be  worthy  of  comment.  He 
does  not  wish  to  produce  an  encyclopedia. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  confined  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  limited  number  of  examples  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  artistically  great  or  histori¬ 
cally  important,  and  has  treated  his  material 
in  such  a  w'ay  that  he  shall  not  “need  to 
mind  being  reprimanded  for  omissions  by 
experts.’’  Each  of  the  two  volumes  will 
contain  more  than  400  j)agcs  of  text  ami  257 
pages  of  illustrations  with  over  300  different 
subjects.  The  first  volume  begins  with  the 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  i)ainting  of 
ancient  Egypt,  and  ends  with  a  chapter  on 
the  Quattrocento  painters  of  the  Early'  and 
Middle  Italian  Renaissance — i)recur.sors  and, 
some  of  them,  contemporaries  of  Raphael. 
If  w'e  are  not  mistaken,  this  work  will,  in  a 
w'ay,  replace  Luebke,  serving  the  same 
admirable  purpose  for  students  of  the  history 
of  art  and  in  a  much  better  fashion  than  the 
German  author. 

FAIRMOUNT  PARK  ART  ASSOCIATION,  An 
Account  of  its  Origin  and  Activities  from  its 
Foundation  in  1871.  Issued  on  the  Occasion  of 
its  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  Published  by  the 
Association,  Philadelphia,  1922. 

This  book  opens  with  an  admirable  address 
by  James  Montgomery  Beck,  on  the  “Utility 
of  Civic  Beauty,”  and  then  tells  the  story  of 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  inspiring  one,  after  which  it 
illustrates  and  describes  works  of  art  con¬ 
tributed  by  or  through  the  park  branch  of  the 
Association,  giving  portraits  of  the  artists 
as  w'ell  as  examples  of  their  works,  and  it 
finally  concludes  with  a  description  and  map 
of  the  Fairmount  Parkway,  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  in  the  country.  All  wdio  are  interested 
in  city  planning  should  possess  themselves  of 
this  book. 

SKETCHING  AND  RENDERING  IN  PEN¬ 
CIL,  by  Arthur  L.  Guptill,  Architect,  with  a 
preface  by  How'ard  Greenley,  A.  I.  A.  The 
Pencil  Points  Library — Eugene  Clute,  Editor, 
New  York.  The  Pencil  Points  Press,  Inc.,  1922. 

This  is  the  first  book  in  The  Pencil  Points 
Library,  the  publishers  having  already 
arranged  for  a  number  of  others.  The  fun¬ 
damental  idea  is  to  provide  books  to  meet 
the  definite  needs  of  large  numbers  of  men  in 
this  field,  and  to  do  this  at  as  moderate  a 
price  as  is  found  eonsistent  with  the  satis¬ 
factory  presentation  of  the  matter.  It  is 
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written  for  students,  architects,  artists  and 
teachers  in  the  Iiope  of  enlarging  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  can  he  accoui])lished  with  a 
pencil  and  is  dedicated  to  Albert  E.  Moore, 
“who  taught  tlie  author  the  value  of  trutli 
in  rei)resentation  and  ])erseverance  in  effort.” 
No  one  can  look  at  the  many  lovely  illus¬ 
trations  that  adorn  this  work  and  not  be 
coindiiced  of  the  wide  range  which  this 
subject  covers,  hjr  few  artists,  even  among 
the  greatest,  but  have  some  time  made  use 
of  a  pencil  point  as  a  medium  of  expression. 
Ami  yet  in  view  of  the  ])opularity  that 
the  i)encil  has  long  enjoyed,  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  has  been  written  relating  ex¬ 
clusively  to  it. 

I'lie  inhumation  given  is  extremely  prac¬ 
tical,  beginning  with  a  list  of  the  kind  of 
pencils  and  other  materials  needed.  Any¬ 
one  i)o.ssessing  the  smallest  spark  of  “divine 
fire”  could  certainly  acquire  all  needed 
instruction  by  the  careful  study  of  this 
book,  although  the  author  distinctly  states 
that  every  one  recpiires  a  teacher  and  that 
this  work  is  merely  intended  to  stimulate 
the  student’s  imagination  and  is  entirely 
su{)plemcntary  to  his  master's  teaching. 
Rut  taking  the  very  simple  and  instructive 
illustrations  in  connection  with  the  illumi¬ 
nating  text,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any 
earnest  scholar  could  require  further  in¬ 
struction.  Ereehaud  perspective,  drawing 
in  light  and  shade,  life  drawing,  sketching 
animals,  all  are  carefully  worked  out  ste])  by 
stejJ  until  one  reaches  the  chapter  entitled 
“Individual  Style,”  which  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  i)encil 
sketches  by  some  of  our  best  artists.  SticIi 
is  the  variety,  the  personality,  displayed  in 
these  lovely  drawings  that  it  is  tlifficult  to 
believe  they  are  clone  with  a  pencil,  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  this  work  being  attained  by 
differences  in  technical  handling,  especially 
of  light  and  shade. 

Comj)osition  and  drawing  from  photo¬ 
graphs  is  also  treated  as  well  as  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Interiors  and  Enrniturc,  of 
Outdoor  Sketching,  Accessories  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Treatment,  illustrated  by  “some 
sketches  done  with  black  and  white  pencils 
on  dark  green  paper,  the  highlights  being 
shari)encd  with  Chinese  white  applied  with  a 
brush.”  This  very  valuable  work  eloses 
with  a  chapter  on  “Large  Buildings”  and  a 
few  words  of  advice  from  Mr.  Guptill  to 


all  students  to  “draw  and  draw  and  draw” 
if  they  wish  to  succeed,  “remembering  that 
one  never  reaches  the  point  where  it  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  advance  still  further.” 

As  this  book  is  intended  for  study,  to  be 
perused  again  and  again,  it  seems  too  bad 
that  it  is  not  in  a  form  to  be  liandled  more 
easily.  Everything  but  its  size  is  so  com¬ 
mendable  that  we  regret  that  the  pnblisliers 
c(mld  not  have  contrived  to  make  this 
detail  as  perfect  as  the  subject  matter  of 
the  book. 

JHE  SMOK\  VALLEY,  by  Birger  Sandzen. 
The  Republican  Press,  McPherson.  Kansas,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Price  in  wrappers,  $1.25;  in  boards, 
$1.50. 

This  is  a  charming  little  booklet  puldished 
by  the  Rei)ublican  Press,  AlcPherson,  Kan¬ 
sas,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  J.  Smalley  of 
Kansas  City,  and  contains  a  delightfullj' 
written  and  very  true  and  well-deserved 
appreciation  of  Birger  Sandzen  by  Minna 
K.  Powell,  as  well  as  nineteen  reproductions 
of  Mr.  Sandzen’s  lithographs,  eighteen  of  the 
Smoky  Valley  and  one  a  portrait  of  a  resident 
therein. 

HELEN  HYDE  AND  HER  WORK,  An  Appre¬ 
ciation  by  Bertha  E.  Jaques.  The  Libby  Com¬ 
pany,  Printers,  Chicago. 

This  little  jjamjthlet  is  a  beautiful  tribute, 
written  in  admiration  and  aj)preciation  of 
one  artist  by  another.  Mrs.  Jaques  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers, 
and  her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hyde  began 
through  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
etchings — color  etchings  in  particular.  As 
an  appendix  is  given  a  list  of  prints  by  Helen 
Hyde,  and  a  bil)liography  of  articles  oi^ 
Helen  Hyde  and  her  work.  All  those  whu 
knew  Aliss  Hyde  and  loved  her  or  knew  her 
through  her  charming  wood  block  prints  will 
be  gratefid  to  Airs.  Jaques  for  her  essay  and 
those  who  made  its  publication  possible. 


The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  His¬ 
torical  Sciences  will  be  held  from  the  8th  to 
the  15th  of  this  month  at  Brussels,  following 
those  held  at  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin  and  Lon¬ 
don,  and  resuming,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war,  the  interrupted  tradition.  There 
will  be  a  .special  section  of  the  Congress  for 
the  History  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  of  unusual  interest. 
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ITALIAN  PRECEDENT  IN  AMERICAN 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

BY  R0BP:RT  L.  AMES 


The  ever-increasing  iniprovement  in  tlie 
architecture  of  the  American  home  is  due 
inMarge  measure  to  the  fact  tliat  a  house  is 
now  rarely  built  without  there  being  an 
effort  made  to  follow  some  definite  and 
specific  style  of  building.  With  a  wide  range 
of  types  from  which  to  select  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  choosing  a  style  appropriate  for 
even  the  smallest  suburl)an  house,  and  the 
choice  will  be  from  a  wider  range  when  the 
home  is  to  be  of  a  size  in  which  there  may  be 
fittingly  developed  almost  any  of  the  t^^ies 
knoMm  to  the  student  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture. 

•  It  may  be  that  its  beauty  of  line  and  its 
rich  simplicity  of  detail  are  leading  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  increasing  numbers  to  adopt  the 
Italian  style  for  domestic  building.  Out¬ 
door  life  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
scheme  of  living  which  prevails  in  Italy,  and 
even  in  the  cities  houses  are  built  to  afford 
at  least  a  tiny  breathing  space  in  courtyard 
or  “cortile”;  but  difference  in  climate  would 
seem  to  an  American  to  be  but  a  trivial 
reason  for  not  using  a  plan  so  alluring,  even 
where  climatic  conditions  are  not  favorable 
to  out-of-door  living;  the  courtyard  may  be 
roofed  over  with  glass  and  thus  made  to 
perform  duty  as  a  conservatory  during  that 
large  part  of  the  year  when  its  functions  as 
an  outdoor  breathing  place  are  in  abeyance. 
Hence  the  spread  of  the  use  of  architecture 
of  the  Italian  tj^je  in  regions  such  as  south¬ 
ern  California  and  Florida,  where  it  may  be 


followed  under  mucli  the  same  conditions 
as  prevail  in  Italy,  and  hence  also  its  use 
elsewhere,  in  places  where  ingenuity  must 
be  employed  to  make  the  type  appropriate 
or  even  possible. 

The  Italian  liome,  whether  in  country  or 
town,  presents  to  the  world  an  appearance 
of  well-bred  reticence  and  reserve;  it  is  a 
home — a  refuge  from  the  world’s  turmoil — 
and  as  such  it  belongs  primarily,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  family  dwelling  therein.  It 
would  never  possess,  as  its  main  architec¬ 
tural  feature,  an  exhibition  space  in  the 
form  of  a  “front  porch’’  facing  the  public 
highway  whereon  its  inmates  would  lounge. 
Its  simple  exterior  and  its  architectural 
dignity  of  line  and  balance  convey  no  hint 
to  the  passer-by  of  the  richness  which  may 
be  found  when  once  its  portal  has  been 
passed. 

The  heart  and  center  of  the  Italian  house 
is  this  courtyard  or  cortile;  although  the 
front  rooms  may  have  windows  toward  the 
street,  their  windows  facing  into  the  open 
cortile  at  the  center  of  the  house  are  by  far 
the  more  important.  The  planning  of  the 
courtyard  is  done  with  the  utmost  care;  a 
corridor  from  the  street  entrance  leads 
directly  into  it,  its  v'alls  are  of  the  brick  or 
stucco  popular  m  Italy,  and  where  space 
permits  an  arcade  or  cloister  is  apt  to  extend 
about  several  or  all  of  its  four  sides.  A 
fountain  or  well  is  generally  included,  and 
the  small  area  of  the  courtyard  is  adorned 
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w  ith  flowering  ])lants,  vines  and  shriil)I)ery — 
W'itli  everything,  in  short,  wliieh  eould  add 
attraetiveness  to  a  garden  so  tiny.  Aji  idea 
thus  ahonnding  in  delightful  possibilities 
was  certain  to  attract  the  attention  of 
American,  architects,  and  there  are  not  lack¬ 
ing  many  adajjtations  of  the  cortile,  chiefly 
in  city  houses  wdicre  its  use  adds  variety  to 
the  necessarilj"  restricted  plan.  During  the 
Slimmer  the  courtyard  is  open  to  the  sky, 
supiilying  an  oasis  in  the  aridity  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  city  in  the  heated  .season,  while  during 
the  winter  a  roof  of  glass,  as  already  said, 
affords  the  protection  necessary  to  convert 
the  cortile  into  a  winter  garden  where  the 
foliage  and  bloom  of  the  trojiics  may  flourish. 

Nor  does  the  American  following  of  Italian 
precedent  in  domestic  building  end  with  the 
adapting  of  the  courtyard  to  suit  conditions. 
The  arrangement  of  an  Italian  home  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  a  few  large  and  well  planned 
rooms  rather  tlian  many  rooms  too  small  to 
be  of  great  utility,  and  this  finds  increasing 
favor  in  America  wdiere  the  present  tendency 
is  tow-arfl  habitations  just  as  large  as  are 
necessary — ami  no  larger.  The  Italian 


manner  of  planning  and  furnishing  is  some¬ 
times  thought  by  Americans  to  be  unduly 
formal  and  austere,  until  wider  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  with  the  type  bring  an  under¬ 
standing  of  its  sjiirit,  when  it  is  discovered 
that  its  simplicity  involves  a  subtle  restraint 
in  treatment  which  results  in  beauty  of  line 
and  wise  choice  of  furnishings  and  accesso¬ 
ries,  all  of  w  hich  is  in  contrast  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  custom  of  filling  an  interior — generally  in 
itself  far  too  ornate — with  a  great  variety  of 
objects  which  give  the  appearance  of  over¬ 
crowding  and  reckless  confusion. 

A  large  part  of  the  furnishings  of  an 
Italian  home  consist  of  the  w^alls,  ceilings 
and  chimneypieces  which,  of  course,  are 
parts  of  the  house  itself;  when  these  have 
been  designed  in  excellent  taste  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  very  little  of  what  we  should  call 
furnishings  is  required.  Tlie  walls  them¬ 
selves  are  apt  to  be  of  plaster,  pale  buff  or 
gray  in  tone,  rough  in  texture  and  worked  to 
frankly  show  the  marks  of  the  trowel  in¬ 
stead  of  being  finished  to  the  inechanica 
evenness  and  hard,  brilliant  white  which  are 
customary  in  America.  Often  inner  walls 
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are  painted  with  several  coats  of  different 
colors,  the  result  being  a  surface  which 
possesses  the  interesting  texture  of  traver¬ 
tine,  or  else  the  walls  may  be  painted  in 
polychrome  directly  on  the  plaster,  choice 
being  made  of  diaper  patterns  somewhat 
small  in  size.  This  polychrome  treatment 
is  particularly  successful  when  the  rooms 
must  be  somewhat  sparsely  furnished,  and 
when  the  wall  treatment  must  l)e  depended 
upon  to  prevent  a  biire  aj^pearance. 

Ceilmg  treatment  is  a  most  important 
matter  when  aji  interior  is  planned  in  this 
style,  and  choice  may  be  made  from  quite  a 
variety  of  tj’pes  any  one  of  which  will  be  in 
entire  keeping.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the 
ceiling  which  is  merely  covered  with  rough 
plaster  such  as  is  used  upon  the  walls;  then 
there  is  the  ceiling  in  which  the  timbers  used 
in  construction  are  left  exposed,  being 
merely  smoothed  off  and  stained  walnut, 
with  rough  plaster  covering  the  areas  be¬ 
tween  the  timbers.  The  ceiling  may  be 
given  a  “vaulted”  form  which  is  almost 
always  decorative  and  beautiful,  merely 
plastered  with  perhaps  stone  or  wood  corbels 


at  the  bases  of  the  arcJics  which  the  coji- 
struction  involves.  Tlien  there  are  different 
forms  oMhe  wood  ceilijig  which  involve  the 
clividing  of  the  ceiling's  area  into  panels  of 
varying  degrees  of  richness,  and  these  {)anels 
may  be  carved,  jiainted  and  gilded,  the 
richest  form  being  that  of  the  magnificent 
ceilings  found  in  the  great  Renaissance 
palaces. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  here  that  in  using 
the  Italian  style  much  of  the  success  depends 
upon  the  judicious  use  of  contrasts;  a  ceiling 
of  the  richest  description  may  be  used  in  a 
room  with  walls  of  plain  ecru  or  gray  plaster 
and  no  incongruity  residt.  AVoodwork  is 
almost  always  of  walnut  or  chestnut,  or  of 
some  other  wood  stained  a  warm  brown,  and 
is  made  as  j)lain  and  unobtrusive  as  possible; 
doors  and  the  inner  shutters  of  windows  are 
usually  set  within  deep  reveals,  their 
splayed  sills  and  jambs  being  sometimes 
polychrome  when  the  surrounding  walls  are 
plain  or  left  plain  to  afford  contrast  when 
surrounding  walls  are  ornamented. 

In  a  room  of  any  type  the  chimncw'piece  is 
the  most  important  detail  of  interior  archi- 
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lecture;  willi  reference  to  it  everything  else 
should  be  arranged.  The  Italian  fireijlace 
is  no  small  affair  for  burning  coal  in  micro¬ 
scopic  quantities  but  a  truly  glorious  fire¬ 
place,  often  high  enough  to  walk  into,  wide 
and  deep  in  proportion,  and  fitted  with  tall, 
graceful  iron  firedogs  or  andh'ons  of  the  tyjie 
for  which  the  metal  workers  of  Italy  have 
been  renowned  for  centiudes.  Huge  logs  are 
to  be  burned  in  these  firejilaces,  and  to 
enclose  or  surround  them  are  placed  mantels 
of  gracefid  but  vigorous  design  which  give 
to  the  chinmeypieces  the  requisite  note  of 
decorative  or  architectural  emphasis.  Often 
the  brick  hearths  of  these  fireplaces  arc 
raised  several  inches  above  the  surrounding 
floors  and  extend  5  or  0  feet  into  the  rooms. 

Furnishing  an  American  home  which  has 
been  jjlanned  and  built  in  the  Italian  fashion 
is  in  itself  work  which  possesses  a  high  educa¬ 
tional  value.  It  does  not  demand  the  use  of 
“suites  of  furniture”  in  which  the  ])attern 
of  one  piece  is  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  unless 
the  interior  is  to  be  utterly  and  irretrievably 


mined  there  must  be  excluded  all  the  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture  and  the  countless 
small,  nondescript  adornments  which  clutter 
up  the  average  house.  The  Italian  interior 
requires  but  few  furnishings,  but  these  few 
should  be  of  the  best  possible  kind  and 
selected  with  the  greatest  care.  Against 
the  rough -textured  walls  of  a  room  there 
may  be  linng  one  or  two  excellent  tapestries 
— anticiue  tapestries  if  i)ossible,  or  modern 
tapestries  following  antique  examples  such 
as  some  of  the  tajrestry  looms  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing — or  else  paintings,  preferably  por¬ 
traits  and  in  aj)propriate  frames,  if  tapestries 
are  not  to  be  had.  Use  might  also  be  made 
of  one  or  two  large  plaster  bas-reliefs  of 
Classical  or  Renaissance  subjects,  and  such 
casts  may  be  toned  to  the  rich  warmth  of 
anti((ne  marbles.  They  are  particularly 
effective  when  jjlaced  against  rough-textmed 
j)laster  or  backgrounds  of  suitably  rich 
fabrics. 

Antique  Italian  furniture  for  such  an 
interior  is,  of  course,  to  be  desired  and  its 
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use  would  give  distiiictiou,  but  tlie  supply 
of  good  antiques  is  growing  smaller  each 
year  while  apparently  the  cost  of  such  pieces 
grows  greater  in  much  the  same  ratio.  One 
or  two  makers  of  furniture,  however,  are 
offering  extremely  good  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  old  Italian 
furniture  still  in  existence,  and  these  repro¬ 
ductions  possess  almost  every  desirable 
quality  of  the  originals;  even  the  patina 


which  generally  comes  with  age  and  much 
use  is  simulated,  and  these  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  have  the  added  advantage  of  being 
made  by  modern  methods  so  that  they  will 
not  warp  or  fall  apart  as  a  result  of  the  high 
temperatures  to  which  our  American  houses 
are  heated.  The  most  important  single 
piece  of  furniture  in  an  Italian  interior  is 
probably  the  “credenza,”  a  combination  of 
the  modern  sideboard  and  cabinet  whicli 
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I’lilfils  many  nl'  llie  fvui<'ii(jiis  of  botli.  Witli 
tile  iiriiicipal  wall  sjiace  of  a  well-desigue<l 
living  room  in  the  Italian  style  occupied  by 
a  substantial  anil  graceful  credenza,  with 
jierhaps  a  tajiestry  or  portrait  hung  above  it, 
the  room  will  present  an  ajipearance  of  being 
almost  fiumished,  and  may  be  completed  by 
adding  a  refectory  table  and  the  necessary 
settees  or  benches  which  should  be  grouped 
about  the  fireside. 

2;i8 


It  must  not  be  snjiposed  that  what  is 
reeommended  here  is  the  carrj'ing  out  of  an 
interior  literally  in  the  early  Italian  style. 
Such  furnishing  would  be  practically  an 
archaeological  restoration  and  generally 
more  valuable  to  a  museum  as  an  educational 
exhibit  than  to  some  American  family  as  a 
home;  were  one  to  be  too  intent  upon  main¬ 
taining  the  historical  correctness  of  the 
interior  its  function  as  a  place  in  which  to 
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live  might  be  wholly  overlooked.  Anyone 
possessed  of  taste  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
regard  the  Italian  manner  of  household 
arrangement  at  all  favorably  would  gener¬ 
ally  be  fully  qualified  to  undertake  its  inter¬ 
pretation.  Without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
comfort  and  convenience  which  is  necessary 
in  the  modern  home,  the  interior  may  be 
planned  and  its  furnishings  installed;  some 
pieces  of  the  period  may  be  used  to  establish 
the  character  of  the  setting  and  many 
objects  of  somewhat  later  periods  may  be 
added,  and  it  will  be  found  that  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  old  fabrics,  ironwork,  glass,  terra 


cotta  and  literally  everything  else  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  use  of  reproductions  of  old 
Italian  furnitiu’e  in  creating  a  home  of  which 
one  will  not  be  apt  to  tire. 


The  American  Association  of  Muscnms 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Aj)ril  4th,  ath  and  Gth.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  Aluseum  workers  and  mncli 
important  business  was  accomplished.  A 
full  account  of  the  meeting  aiul  the  tlelightful 
entertainment  provided  by  the  people  of 
Charleston  will  be  given  in  the  ne.vt  i.ssne  of 
the  magazine. 
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HOW  THE  GREATER  ART  FOUNDATIONS 
CAN  HELP  THE  LESSER' 

BY  MAUD  HOWE  ELLIOTT 


The  other  day  I  lieard  two  men,  both 
lovers  of  art,  talking  together.  The 
elder  said  to  the  younger: 

“If  our  civilization  is  to  survive — and 
this  is  a  matter  about  whicli  I  feel  grave 
doubt — it  must  be  through  tlie  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  two  chief  civilizing  influences, 
religion  and  art.” 

“What  rot  you  talk!”  cried  the  younger 
man.  “Of  course  our  civilization  is  going 
to  survive.  Why,  it’s  not  half  grown  up 
yet!”  There  spoke  the  rolnist  optimism 
that  is,  perhaps,  our  greatest  national 
asset!  “You  are  right,  though,  about 
religion  and  art,”  he  continued;  “I  wish 
the  two  had  more  than  a  bowing  acquaint¬ 
ance  today.” 

I  have  thought  much  about  these  two 
utterences  that  embody  the  spirit  of  Carlyle’s 
“Everlasting  No”  and  his  “Everlasting 
Yea.”  The  bond  between  art  and  religion 
is  quite  as  strong  today,  though  it  may  not 
be  so  apparent  as  it  was  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  when  Phidias  modelled  his  statute 
of  Athene  Parthenos  for  the  Acropolis,  or 
at  that  later  time  when,  at  the  bidding  of 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  Michelangelo  painted  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  twenty-two 
months  and  Raphael  enriched  the  walls  of 
the  Stanze  with  his  immortal  frescos. 
Indeed  when  we  visit  some  of  our  largest 
and  richest  churches  we  are  sadly  impressed 
with  the  lack  of  understanding  between 
civilization’s  two  great  allies.  We  certainly 
need  a  little  more  art  in  our  churches  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  religion  in  our  art. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  of  better  things, 
however.  Washington  is  to  have  its  fine 
cathedral  and  will  set  an  example  to  our 
other  cities  in  ecclesiastical  art,  as  it  has 
in  its  public  buildings,  its  stately  avenues 
and  splendid  parks.  Our  faults  are  the 
faults  of  youth,  and  in  matters  artistic  we 
are  not  only  teachable  but  we  are  hungry 
for  knowledge. 


Several  of  our  great  cities  now  possess 
art  museums  that  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of 
the  old  world.  Many  of  the  famous  art 
collections  of  Euroj)e  are  disintegrating 
and  are  coming  into  the  market.  The 
United  States  is  the  richest  buyer  in  the 
world,  and  one  by  one  the  art  treasures  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient  are  drifting  over 
here.  While  we  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  the  people  who  are  forced  to  part  with 
these  masterpieces,  it  is  an  insfriring  thought 
that  they  now  have  a  new  world  to  conquer 
and  that  the  priceless  heritage  left  by  the 
great  masters  enriches  our  national  life, 
and  will  refine  and  stimulate  the  Americans 
of  the  future.  It  was  certainly  a  shock  to 
some  of  us  to  have  Gainsborough’s  “Blue 
Boy”  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  “Tragic- 
Muse”  leave  England  for  California,  but 
Great  Britain’s  loss  is  our  gain.  Perhaps, 
if  they  had  been  consnlted,  the  two  old 
rivals  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  these 
glowing  canvases  transported  to  the  newer 
country. 

The  increase  of  interest  in  art  during  the 
last  generation  is  not  only  shown  by  the 
growth  of  our  leading  art  museums  and  the 
creation  of  our  fine  private  collections — 
which  in  the  end  are  almost  sure  to  find  their 
way  to  the  museums — even  more  significant 
of  the  real  thirst  for  knowledge  of  things 
artistic  is  the  springing  up  of  scores  of  small 
art  clubs,  schools  and  associations  all  over 
our  land. 

The  society  wUh  whose  activities  I  am 
most  familiar  is  the  Art  Association  of 
Newport,  founded  by  eight  artists  ten  years 
ago  and  having  today  a  membership  of 
over  seven  hundred.  Our  population  is 
thirty  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  summer 
residents,  and  is  made  up  of  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  families,  Irish,  Scandinavians,  Italians 
and  Greeks.  We  maintain  a  school  with 
classes  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling  and 
design.  Among  our  best  students  is  the 


*A  paper  read  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
Washington,  D.  C.,'  May,  1922. 
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soil  of  a  Greek  fislieriiiaii.  lu  the  winter 
we  liolfl  a  course  of  lectures  followed  by  a 
social  hour  every  Saturday  afternoon  from 
Jauuarj^  to  May.  In  July  comes  our  annual 
exhibition  of  iiaintings,  drawings  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  At  the  close  of  this  our  galleries  are 
available  for  private  exhibitions.  P’rom 
time  to  time  we  hold  period  exhibitions  of 
furniture  and  the  decorative  arts. 

The  world  is  still  topsy  tiirvy  from  the 
war.  ^^'e  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
Imnian  species  described  in  Edward  Lear’s 
immortal  “Nonsense  Rook”  as  “iMany 
IVoplia  Ujisidownia.”  The  haphazard, 
hurry-scurry,  labor-saving  existence  that 
then  seemed  inevitable  lingers  in  many  a 
family,  and  it  behooves  all  lovers  of  the 
domestic  arts  to  strive  and  bring  back  the 
average  man  and  woman  to  the  normal  point 
of  view  in  the  matter  of  the  conservation 
of  their  material  possessions.  With  this 
end  in  view,  two  loan  exhibitions  of  furniture 
and  other  honsehohl  gear  were  lately  organ¬ 
ized  by  onr  society.  The  first  included 
furniture,  costumes  and  household  ai>point- 
ments  of  the  Pilgrim  Century,  from  1()‘20 
to  1720.  The  objects  shown  proved  well 
worth  studying.  The  earlier  work,  while 
of  the  simplest  character,  had  a  certain 
romantic  as  well  as  an  historic  interest. 
It  plainly  told  the  story  of  those  pilgrim 
craftsmen  haunted  by  the  things  of  beauty 
they  remembered  in  the  old  world  and 
striving  with  the  crudest  materials  and 
tools  to  reproduce  them.  The  classic 
designs  of  Greece  and  Rome  could  be 
traced  in  the  rude  pine  furniture,  roughly 
but  strongly  put  together.  The  second 
exhibition  covered  the  period  from  1720  to 
1800,  the  golden  age  of  American  cabinet 
making;  the  collection,  gathered  from  the 
homes  of  Newport  and  tlie  farmhonses  of 
the  outlying  towns  of  Middletown  and 
Portsmouth,  was  wortliy  a  place  in  any  of 
our  leading  museums.  The  interest  aroused 
by  these  exhibitions  was  poignant.  Con¬ 
noisseurs  anrl  collectors  came  from  far  and 
wide  to  study  them,  but  the  best  thing  the 
exhibitions  accomplished  was  to  stimulate 
the  boys  in  the  wood-carving  classes  and 
the  girls  and  women  in  the  homes.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  onr  Girl  Scouts  to  find  the 
corner  cn[)boarfls,  the  highboys  and  low- 
l)oys,  the  pastry  tables  and  knee-hole  desks 
of  their  grandparents  honorably  displayed 


in  onr  galleries,  photographed  and  written 
al)out  in  the  newsi)apers  and  praised  by 
visitors  from  a  distance.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  pieces  exhibited  were  in  perfect 
condition;  it  was  something  to  have  our 
future  housekeepers  learn  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  old  mahogany  furniture  is  an  art  in 
itself. 

AVe  all  know  the  value  of  the  s{)oken  word 
that  inflnejices  whole  classes  of  mankiml 
the  written  word  cannot  reach.  There  are 
missionaries  of  art  as  well  as  of  religion,  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  to  be  found  on  the 
staff  of  every  important  art  institution  in 
the  country.  Many  of  these  missionaries 
of  art  hav'e  come  to  us  and  spoken  words  of 
wisdom.  One  constant  friend  is  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond  FitzGerald,  whose  beautifid  little  art 
gallery  in  Brookline  is  a  model  for  all  col¬ 
lectors.  Built  ajid  maintained  at  his  own 
exj)ense,  the  gallery,  which  stands  beside 
his  own  modest  house,  is  oj)en  every  week 
day  to  the  public  ami  has  dojie  juuch  to 
refine  and  educate  the  citizens.  On  a 
recent  visit  Mr.  FitzGerald  brought  a 
number  of  tlie  lirilliant  water  colors  of 
his  friend  and  ])rotege,  Mr.  Dodge  AIc- 
Knight,  and,  thanks  to  him,  the  work  of 
this  gifted  painter  was  made  known  to  our 
people. 

Another  missionary  who  lately  came  to 
us  is  Air.  Stuart  Gulin,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  Aluseum,  who  gave  us  a  talk  on 
Hungary  and  Hungarian  peasant  costumes, 
illustrated  liy  over  a  hundred  i)aintings 
made  for  him  by  the  students  of  the  Art 
School  of  Budapest,  together  with  a  remark¬ 
able  collection  of  costumes,  embroideries 
and  textiles  salvaged  in  Hungary  after  the 
war.  AVe  invited  the  wmrkers  of  our 
Acpiidneck  Industries  and  other  expert 
needlewomen  to  hear  Air.  Gulin.  The 
result  was  a  crowded  house.  All  the  women 
in  town  interested  in  needlewmrk  flocked  to 
see  these  precious  examples,  and  wn  reached 
scores  of  people  wdio  had  never  shown  the 
smallest  interest  in  our  exhibitions  of  paint¬ 
ings  or  sculpture.  Alany  other  missionaries 
have  come  to  us,  too  many  to  mention;  the 
list  is  long,  and  w^e  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  splendid  help  we  have  had 
from  the  men  and  women  connected  with 
our  leading  art  institutions.  Aleut  ion  .  is 
made  of  these  twm  because  they  brought 
with  them  the  precious  things  they  washed 
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us  to  study.  I  sliould  like  to  see  a  hody  of 
speakers  on  matters  artistic  organized  that 
the  great  art  foundations  could  send  out 
like  missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
art  all  over  our  country,  as  the  churches  do 
through  their  Boards  of  Missions  and  the 
universities  through  the  agency  of  the 
University  Extension. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  great  art  founda¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  hosjjitality 
they  now  extend  to  the  general  public, 
become  schools  where  the  men  and  women 
striving  to  build  up  the  smaller  foundations 
might  be  received  for  a  brief  term  as  students 
and  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  running 
a  museum  properly.  How  collections  are 
made,  liow  classified,  how  cared  for,  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  complicated  machinery  of  a  museum  or 
art  school.  Our  universities  hold  summer 
schools  where  students  from  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan  are  wel¬ 
comed.  Why  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  their 
book.^  We  must  carry  art  and  culture  to 
the  small  cities  and  towns  of  the  land  if 
our  civilization  is  to  endure. 

I  should  like  to  see  our  great  art  founda¬ 
tions  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Aluseum,  which  sends  out  collections 
of  its  art  treasures  for  exhibition  in  the 
museums  of  the  smaller  cities  of  France. 
Some  of  our  museums  are  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  vast  store  rooms  for  works  of  art  that 
they  have  no  room  to  display.  Many  of 
these  things  are  of  secondary  interest  to 
kindred  examples  exhibited  in  the  collec¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  mouldering  and  languish¬ 
ing  unseen  and  unloved,  how  much  better 
that  these  objects  should  be  loaned  to  the 
small  and  poor  art  foundations  of  the 
country.  In  some  cases  the  terms  of  gift 
may  forbid  this.  Let  it  then  be  the  business 
of  the  Federation  of  Arts,  which  has  taught 
us  all  so  much,  to  teach  the  private  collector 
and  public  benefactor  that  the  dead  hand 
loses  its  power  and  should  lo.se  its  control 
of  all  such  treasures.  Gifts  and  legacies 
are  most  useful  when  freely  given  with  no 
strings  tied  to  them.  How  much  some  of 
our  leading  institutions  have  suffered  from 
these  strangling  “strings”  others  here  know 
far  better  than  I,  but  even  we  have  already 
suffered  some  embarrassment,  though  as 
yet  our  possessions  are  so  few  as  to  be  a 
negligible  quantity.  The  most  intelligent 


legacy  wc  have  yet  recciveil  was  from  a 
wise  woman  who  left  us  her  [pictures  to  do 
exactly  as  we  saw  lit  with  them.  We 
were  free  to  hang  them  on  our  walls,  sell, 
exchange,  or  give  them  awuiy.  While  the 
desire  of  a  donor  that  his  collectioJi  should 
be  ke])t  together  intact  and  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  liimscif  or  some  member  of  his 
family  is  a  i)erfectly  natural  one,  it  does  not 
follow'  that  it  is  a  wi.se  one,  or  conducive  to 
the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  gift. 

Coucenung  the  possible  danger  of  loauijig 
valuable  objects  of  art  tor  exhibitiou,  wlien 
the  whole  transaction  is  in  the  hands  of 
res[)onsible  people  the  risk  of  loss  or  damage 
is  very  small.  Take  as  a  case  in  point  the 
four  famous  gilded  bronze  horses  from  St. 
Alark’s  in  Venice.  A"ou  all  know  their 
history,  how  in  Constantine’s  reign  they 
traveled  from  the  triumi>lial  arch  of  J'rajan 
in  Rome  to  Constautijioi)le,  whence  they 
were  transported  by  the  puissant  Doge 
Daiulolo  to  Venice,  where  they  remained 
until  Napoleon  carried  them  off'  to  Paris  to 
top  his  arch  of  triumph  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  After  the  fall  of  Bonaparte 
they  came  back  ojice  more  to  the  place  over 
the  entrance  of  San  Marco  and  stood  there 
for  just  one  hundred  years.  Their  last 
flight  was  during  the  late  w'ar,  when  the 
authorities  sent  them  to  Rome  for  safety. 
For  some  months  they  stood  in  the  garden 
of  the  Palazzo  Venezia.  Through  all  these 
wanderings  these  finest  of  ancient  bronzes 
have  not  received  any  real  damage  and 
remain  the  joy  of  all  beholders. 

Mankind  takes  care  of  its  jew'els.  Read 
the  history  of  famous  gems  or  works  of  art 
and  you  will  find  that  most  of  tliem  have 
done  a  deal  of  traveling. 

When  three  years  ago  the  Ai-t  Association 
of  Newport  held  its  Retrospective  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  early  American  artists  who  had 
w'orked  in  our  city,  from  Cosmo  Alexander 
to  John  La  Farge,  the  Aluseum  of  Yale 
University  followed  a  good  tradition  in 
lending  us  the  colossal  portrait  group  of 
Dean  Berkeley  and  his  family  i)ainted  in 
Newport  by  John  Smibert.  The  other 
museums  to  which  we  looked  for  help  flatly 
refused  it.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  the 
private  collectors,  we  were  able  to  make  a 
good  showing  of  the  works  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  Godfrey  Malbone,  Richard  Staigg 
and  other  of  Newport  painters.  The 
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refusal,  liowever,  set  me  iln’jikiug,  ami  I 
eame  to  the  eoiiclusion  that  the  rule  “always 
to  borrow  and  never  to  lend”  is  not  a  good 
one  for  an  art  institution.  The  sjiiall  eity 
and  the  country  town  must  not  he  neglected. 
As  the  generations  pass  and  the  life  records 
of  their  leading  men  are  read,  it  appears 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  strongest 
citizens  come  not  from  the  large  cities  and 
centers  of  wealth,  hut  from  the  small  towns 
and  the  country  tlistricts. 

We  have  in  our  class  of  decorative  design 
several  gifted  students.  Their  teacher  came 
to  me  the  other  day  with  a  moving  appeal. 

“My  pupils,”  she  said,  “must  see  things 
of  heauty  in  order  to  create  things  of  beauty. 
Our  outfit  is  absurdly  inailequate;  that  case 
of  mounted  butterflies  ami  moths  is  the 
most  useful  article  we  i)ossess.  We  should 
hang  our  walls  with  te.stiles  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  design,  fill  our  shelves  with  objects 
of  the  first  order  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
These  students  are  worthy  of  the  best 
models.” 

\Vhat  is  true  of  our  school  is  true  of  others. 
When  I  hear  of  those  vaults  and  attics  of 
[)rivate  and  public  collections  crammed  with 
things  of  beauty  and  price  because  there  is 
no  space  to  display  them,  and  think  of  my 
children  hungering  for  the  knowledge  of 
beauty  to  bring  to  their  craft,  I  am  given 
the  courage  to  make  a  i)lca  for  them  and 
others  like  them. 

Spring  cleaning  is  a  time  when  iu  every 
well-regulated  house  the  family  possessions 
are  gone  over  by  the  mother,  and  such  as 
are  outgrown  and  no  longer  useful  are  sent 
to  poor  relations  or  rummage  sales.  I 
want  to  put  it  up  to  the  custodians  of  the 
great  art  foundations  that  theyq  too,  have 
l)oor  relations,  and  that  when  the  time  for 
house  cleaning  comes  they  cannot  do  better 
than  to  remember  them.  A  certain  house- 
kcejjer  gave  me  this  rule  the  other  dayy 

“If  a  thing  is  not  used  in  two  whole 
years,  it  j>robably  never  will  be  u.sed;  get 
rid  of  it!” 

May  I  without  offense  pass  on  this  rule 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  greater 
art  foundations.^  When  you  have  a  si)ring 
cleaning,  send  your  superfluous  treasures  to 
y'our  humble  neighbors  instead  of  putting 


them  away  against  that  improbable  day 
they  may  be  of  service  to  y'on. 

Such  magniticent  work  has  been  done  for 
the  cause  of  art  in  m,v  lifetime  iu  this  our 
great  caj)ital  that  Emerson’s  lines  read 
like  a  jH’ophecy  of  what,  thanks  to  the 
devotion  of  a  few  men  like  Charles  Moore, 
has  l)een  accomplished: 

On  the  citj^’s  paved  street 

I’lant  gardens  lined  with  lilacs  sweet; 

Let  spouting  fountains  cool  the  air. 

Singing  in  the  sun-baked  square; 

Let  statue,  picture,  park  and  hall, 

Ballad,  flag  and  festival. 

The  past  restore,  the  day  adorn. 

And  make  tomorrow  a  new  morn. 

.So  shall  the  drudge  in  dusty  frock 
Spy  behind  the  city  clock 
Itetinues  of  airy  kings, 

Skirts  of  angels,  starry  wings. 

His  fathers  shining  in  bright  fables. 

Ills  children  fed  at  heavenly  tables. 

’Tis  the  privilege  of  Art 
Thus  to  play  its  cheerful  part. 


A  dinner  was  given  on  Alarch  (ith  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Architectural  League,  New 
York,  by'  the  Alm-al  Painters  to  Edwin  H. 
Rlashtield,  honorary  president,  and  the  other 
men  of  ’92  wdio  were  associated  in  painting 
the  innral  decorations  for  the  Chicago 

orld’s  Fair.  Among  those  ])resent  were 
Gari  Melchers,  H.  Siddons  Mowbrayq  John 
S.  Sargent,  W’ill  II.  Low,  Edward  Simmons, 
William  I)e  Lcftwich  Dodge,  Frederick 
Dielman,  Henry  0.  Walker,  Herman  T. 
Schladermnndt,  Joseph  Lauber  and  George 
AY.  Maymartl.  Five  emjjty  chairs  were 
])laccd  at  the  table  in  honor  of  the  men  of 
the  original  group  who  have  died:  John  W. 
Alexander,  John  La  Farge,  Ivenymn  Cox, 
C.  Y.  Turner,  and  Francis  C.  Alillet.  Mr. 
J.  Ylonroc  Hewlett  jiresidcd  at  the  dinner. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Charles  Moore, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  Ylr.  Rlashtield,  and  Ylr.  Charles 
R.  Lamb. 

A  beaut ifid  tribute  was  paid  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  diiiner,  by  Mr.  Rlashtield,  to 
Airs.  Candace  Wheeler,  now  in  her  ninety'- 
sixth  y'car,  who  was  Director  of  Decorations 
in  the  AVomen’s  Rnilding  and  who,  as  Air. 
Rlashtield  said,  by  her  charming  influence 
helj)cd  a  great  deal. 


M.  RONAHD  OF  THE  PARIS  GRAND  OPERA  IN  THE  ROLE  OF  POLLUX 
IN  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX 

PASTEL  BY  LESIJE  CAULDWELL 

LESLIE  CAULDWELL,  AN  AMERICAN 
PASTELLIST 


BY  MARY  H.  REIXOrJO 


IT  IS  refreshing  to  find,  in  this  our  twentietli 
century,  an  American  artist  who  is  using 
pastel  as  a  medium  and  who,  besides,  is  giv¬ 
ing  to  this  art  so  manly  an  exjircssion.  For 
usually,  to  the  layman’s  miiifl,  pastel  sug¬ 
gests  silks  and  velvets,  eniliroideries  and 
laces,  jewels  and  all  those  frivolous  fol-de-rols 
that  made  up  the  attire  as  well  as  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  men  and  women  of  an  age  when 


society’s  chief  enjoyment  was  the  inter¬ 
change  of  light  and  frothy  conversation 
intermingled  with  profound  philosojihy. 

And  so  it  would  seem  quite  natural  that  a 
Yenetian  pastellist,  Rosall)a  Carricra,  should 
have  brought  the  first  pastels  into  France 
packed  with  her  laces  in  her  satclicl.  Her 
colored  pencils  instantly  found  favor  at  a 
court  where  every  changing  glint  of  the  eye. 
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M,  ANDRE  CHENARD  DF  THE  CICOGNE 
ESCADRILEE 

PASTEL  BY  LESLI>:  CALLI»V\ELL 


t'vei'\'  fleeting  smile  was  watelied  and  caught 
l)y  such  masters  as  La  Tonr  and  Cliardin. 
The  English,  too,  soon  ap])reciated  the  in¬ 
novation  and  Russell  ami  (lardner  became 
the  rivals  of  La  Tonr  and  Tcronnean.  The 
greatest  portraitists  took  it  into  favor,  and 
we  can  readily  fancy  the  j)ride  tliat  Gains- 
boroTigh  gave  his  hostesses  wlien,  after  a 
week-end  visit,  he  bestowed  njjon  them  the 
rai)id  pastel  sketch  that  he  had  made. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  tiiat,  as  oi)i)osed  to 
tliis  traditional  idea  that  pastels  are  a  med- 
inm  only  suited  to  interpret  the  smiles  of 
pretty  women,  Mr.  Leslie  Canldwell’s  first 
pastel  portraits  were  of  men  who  had  taken 
j)art  in  the  grimmest  moment  of  the  world’s 
Idstory,  the  period  of  the  Great  War  from 
1915  to  1918. 

During  these  years.  Air.  Canid  well  was 
seeing  daily,  in  his  Paris  studio,  jtoilns  direct 
from  the  trenches,  aviators,  hos])ital  workers, 
officers  of  various  armies  and  of  varying 
rank.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  took 
up  an  old,  disused  bo.\  of  pastels  and  l)egan 
to  make  his  ])ortraits.  More  than  fifty 
was  the  result,  including  such  D'pical  heads 
as  tliat  of  Alarcel  Buzon,  chasseur  (T Afrique, 
in  his  red  fez;  Cecil  Fletcher,  lieutenant  in 
tlie  Canadian  forces;  General  Destroens,  of 


the  Belgian  Army;  Andre  Chenard,  of  the 
Cicogne  Escadrille,  with  so  many  palms  on 
his  Croix  de  Guerre  that  the  eye  is  lost  in 
counting  them;  and  Theodore  Stanton, 
American  journalist  turned  Red  Cross 
worker  overnight,  and  attached,  from  the 
very  first,  to  the  American  Hospital  at 
Neiiilly  then  in  its  embryotic  state. 

These  remarkable  portraits  deserve  an 
article  in  themselves,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
this  appreciation  I  am  going  to  confine  my¬ 
self  to  another  group  done  quite  recently, 
l)ortraits  of  actors,  in  costume,  of  the 
d’heatre  EraiK^ais,  the  Opera  and  the  Opera 
Comiqne,  all  destined  to  hang  in  the  foyers 
of  these  respective  institutions. 

The  techniejue  employed  by  Mr.  Cauldwell 
in  these  his  last  portraits  consists  in  breaking 
apparently  flat  surfaces  into  tones  of  vibrat¬ 
ing  color.  His  method  of  placing  line  upon 
line  and  color  upon  color  has  little  in  common 
with  the  old-fashioned  iflea.  of  pastel  paint¬ 
ing.  The  medium,  in  his  hands,  possesses  a 
language,  a  dialect  of  its  own,  and  we  cannot 
think  of  his  pastels  as  soft  and  delicate  for 
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t  here  is  apparently  no  limit  to  tlieir  depth  and 
brilliancy.  For  instance,  lie  has  portrayed 
M.  Ronard  of  the  Grand  Ojiera  in  the  role 
of  Pollux,  iji  “Castor  and  Pollux”  staged  at 


In  a  different  vein  is  Air.  Cauldwell’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Jacques  Guilhene  of  the  Opera 
Comiqiie  in  the  rcMe  of  Count  Almaviva  in 
the  “Barber  of  Seville.”  Suave  and  blaiiil. 


M.  LOUIS  DELAUNEY  FILS.  IN  THE  ROLE  OF  CLEAN'I'li 
IN  TARTUFFE 

PASTEL  BY  LESLIE  CAULDWELL 


the  Opera  in  the  costnme  of  the  time  of  Le 
Grand  Alonarque.  It  is  really  a  superb 
presentment,  decorative  as  a  tapestry,  the 
golden  tones  of  the  tunic  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  silvers  and  blues  of  the  background. 
The  head  is  powerfully  modelled  and  the 
helmet  and  plumes  profluce  an  effect  worthy 
of  the  son  of  Zeus,  whose  jirivilege  it  was  to 
live  between  earth  and  heaven. 


it  is  a  worthy  comjiauion  to  the  beautiful 
pastels  of  the  eighteenth  century,  combining, 
as  it  does,  the  grace  of  arrangement  with  the 
charm  of  the  personality  of  the  sitter.  A 
rare  harmony  exists  in  the  coloring,  in  the 
richly  embroidered  coat  of  vieux  bleu  velvet 
with  its  flowers  and  scrolls  and  its  laces  that 
form  the  jabot  and  fall  gracefidly  about  the 
well-modeled  hands,  and  the  rare  ivory- 


M.  JACIJUES  GUILIIENE  IN  THE  HOLE  OK 
COUNT  ALMAVIVA  IN  THE 
HAHHEH  OF  SEVILLE 

PASTEL  BY  LESLIE  LATILIniELL 


M.  GEORGES  LAFON  IN  HIS  WELL-KNOW'N 
HOLE  IN  LE  .lEU  OE  L  AMOUH  ET 
OU  HAZARD 

PASTEL  BY  LESLIE  CAIILDWELL 


cdlorcil  liackgniuiitl  A\itli  a  silwr  .shet-n-  a 
tone  fre(|ueiit  ly  ('iiiployi'il  liy  Mr.  C'auldwell  to 
produce  a  mellow  amliieiiee  about  the  head. 

Aside  from  the  costume,  tlu're  is  also 
sfiinethiiig  very  eighteenth  century  about 
the  jiortrait  of  IVI.  Georges  Lafou  of  the 
Comedie  Frau(,'aise,  rotund,  about  to  enjoy 
his  pinch  of  snuff  in  “Le  Jen  ile  I'Amonr  et 
dll  Hazard” — a  man  human,  indulgent, 
agreeably  amnsed  and  quizzically  interested 
in  the  life  of  the  peojile  about  him.  Tech¬ 
nically,  it  has  the  same  qualities  as  tho.se 
already  mentioned — brea<lth  of  treatment 
combined  with  harmonions  arrangement  of 
line  and  color  and  a  faithful  observation  of 
the  various  te.xtures  of  the  taiiestry  back¬ 
ground,  the  rich  brown  velvet  coat  and  the 
delicate  laces  and  embroideries  of  the  waist¬ 
coat. 

And  when  one  coutemiilates  A[.  Louis 
Delauney^/^  as  Cleante  in  "Tartuffe,”  one 
has  the  delightful  and  very  unusual  sensa¬ 
tion  that  one  is  about  to  have  a  moment's 
conversation  with  a  personage  of  the  eiroch 
of  le  Hoi  Soleil.  Tor  there  is  a  delibera¬ 
tion,  an  imjuisitiveiiess,  a  tolerance  in  the 
face  of  this  viciix  comedien,  whose  heavy 


eyelids  veil  eyes  that  see  with  that  profound 
Gallic  gift  of  observation  and  whose  mobile 
mouth  has  long  been  trained  in  those  labial 
gymnastics  of  the  House  of  Aloliere. 

AMieii  I  saw  a  grouj)  of  these  portraits  by 
Mr.  Cauhlwell  in  his  studio  in  Paris  not  long 
ago,  my  memory  very  naturally  jumped  to 
those  precious  pastel  portraits  by  La  Tour — 
tho.se  that  formetl  the  famous  Lecuyer  Col¬ 
lection  in  Saint  Quentin  and  that  now  are 
housed  in  the  Lonvrt.  For  the  impression 
that  they  made  upon  me  was  most  unusual — 
that  of  intruding  into  the  secrets  of  interest¬ 
ing  peoi)le,  of  snrju'ising  them  in  confidences. 
So  in  the  presence  of  these  portraits  by  Mr. 
Canldwell,  is  one  sensitively  alive  to  the 
spirit  of  each  indivifhial,to  an  interpretation 
of  all  their  varied  characters  as  revealed  by  a 
very  talented  American  jiastcllist. 


The  Association  of  Art  Aluseuin  Directors 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  this  year  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  IMay  '•21  ami  22.  The  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  seheduled  for  these  dates  in 
order  that  the  directors  may  attend  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  in  St.  Louis  the  three  days  following. 
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QUIET  HOUR 


ETCHING  BY  ZELLA  DE  MILHAU 


ZELLA  DE  MILHAU,  ETCHER 


Among  women  etcliers  today  none  is 
better  known  than  Zc'lla  de  IMilhan,  an 
example  of  whose  work,  entitled  “Quiet 
Hour,”  is  rei)rodnccd  hercwitli  through  the 
kind  jiermission  of  tlie  artist.  Descended 
from  an  old  French  family  of  nobility  and 
distinction,  she  was  Ijoim  in  New  York  and 
studied  at  the  Art  Students’  League  under 
William  M.  Chase.  With  Arthur  W.  Dow 
slie  studied  composition  and  design,  and 
from  M.  Niniino  Moran  she  learned  the 
art  of  etching. 

During  the  war  she  served  in  England 
and  in  France,  driving  an  ambulance  in 
the  latter  coimtrj',  provided  for  her  nse 
by  the  village  of  Sonthampton,  Long 
Island,  where  she  has  her  summer 
home.  For  her  bravery  under  fire  and 
conrageons  service  she  was  awarded 
several  medals,  among  them  the  Croix  de 
Guerre. 


She  is  a  menil)er  of  tlie  C’hicago  Society 
of  Etehers,  tlie  California  Frint  Alakers’ 
Society,  the  Print  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Painters 
and  Sculptors,  and  other  prominent  organi¬ 
zations;  and  she  is  represented  in  the  per¬ 
manent  collections  of  the  Librar\’  of  Con 
gress,  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  etc.  During  the  jiast 
season  she  has  held  successful  individual 
exhibitions  in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
and  by  special  invitation  a  collection  of  her 
etchings  is  to  lie  shown  this  summer  in 
Newport  under  the  aus]>ices  of  the  Newiioid 
Art  Assoeiation. 

Aliss  de  Milhau's  etchings  have  the  charm 
of  sim])licity  in  composition  and  intimacy  in 
interpretation — which  sets  them  ajiart.  Her 
technique,  furthermore,  evidences  a])])recia- 
tion  of  the  limitations  as  well  as  possibilities 
of  her  medium. 


MASTEa  UAVIL)  HAKE 


FHANCES  GRIMES 


THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN 


The  Ninety-Eiglitli  Animal  Exliibitioii 
of  tlie  National  Academy  of  Design 
closed  on  Ajiril  15,  after  a  snccessfid  showing 
of  six  weeks.  Die  following  awards  were 
made:  The  first  Altman  jirize  of  $1,000  to 
Paul  King  for  his  “Early  AA’inter”;  the 
second  iVltman  prize  of  $.500  to  Hobart 
Nichols  for  another  winter  landscape, 
“jMidwinter”;  the  first  Hallgarten  prize  of 
$300  to  .John  E.  Eolinsbee  for  a  landsca])e, 
“By  the  Upper  Lock”;  the  second  Hall¬ 
garten  ])rize  of  $200  to  Dines  Carlsen  for 
his  “Flemish  Tajicsti'y”;  the  thhd  Hall¬ 
garten  jirize  to  Erederick  Nayler  for  a 
])ortrait  study;  the  Ellin  B.  Siieyer  Alemorial 
jirize  of  $300  to  G.  Glenn  Newell  for  his 
animal  painting,  “Snow  and  Colder”;  and 
the  Alajmard  portrait  jirize  of  $100  to  Jean 
McLean  for  her  portrait  entitled  “Bine  and 


Silver.”  Eugene  Francis  Savage  won  a 
doable  award — the  Saltns  Medal  for  Merit 
and  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  [irize  of  $300 — 
for  his  painting  entitled  “PNpnlsion,” 
illustrating  the  deiiartiu'e  from  Paradise  of 
Adam  and  E\'e.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  four  of  the  prize-winning  jiictm-es  in 
this  exhibit  were  snow  subjects. 

Jlie  National  Academy  of  Design  has 
recently  announced  that  a  new  art  center 
in  Paris  for  Americans  will  soon  be  estab¬ 
lished,  it  being  their  intention  to  ])urchase 
the  Hotel  de  Lausun,  a  large  building  on 
the  He  St.  Louis,  in  the  Seine,  for  this 
purpose.  The  funds  to  carry  out  this  plan 
are  being  raised  by  a  number  of  prominent 
art  patrons,  who  desire  for  the  present  to 
remain  unknown.  The  PVench  people  and 
their  government  are  welcoming  the  idea. 
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THE  HON.  WILITAM  A.  CLARK 

BY 


IVAN  GLINSKY 


MOMIvV  MOON  WILLIAM  RITSCFIEL 


AN  OLD  WIND  JAMMER 


HENRY  R.  SNELL 


MARGARET  AND  MARGERY  LYDIA  FIELD  EMMET 


also,  and  tliore  is  little  doubt  felt  that  the 
project  will  be  successfully  carried  through. 

The  institution  is  designed  to  jirovide  a 
place  where  contact  may  be  made  between 
French  and  American  artists,  students  aiul 
patrons  of  the  arts.  In  the  ojiinion  of  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Blashficld,  ])resideut  of  the 
National  Academy,  it  will  show  that 
American  art  has  advanced  to  the  point 


where  it  may  take  its  i)lace  l)y  the  side  t)f 
all  that  is  best  in  French  art;  and  that, 
instead  of  sending  pupils  abroad  to  get  the 
fundamentals  of  their  traiiiiug,  they  may 
now  go  there  as  finished  artists,  with  a 
distinct  place  in  the  artistic  world  of  Paris. 

The  hotel  wasthe  home  of  the  DukedeLau- 
sun  and  has  great  historical  interest,  as  well 
as  being  a  fine  e.xample  of  French  architecture. 
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SNOW  .AND  COLDEU 


(;.  OLENN  NEWELL 


AWAllIlKI)  EI.r.IN  !•.  Sl'HIEM  AI  E;M<  )H  I  A  I.  I'lilZE 


lliE  Lri'EU  LUCK 


.  ...  A  i>  I vi.-  ■  k  i.'f  I)  i^’i'  ij  A  I  1  r ^  A  H’l'KIV 


JOHN  EULINSBEE 


HJGH  MILL 


AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL 


LEONAIU)  H,  SIHJIHIIELL 


FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  PRINT  MAKERS 

EXHIBITION 

BY  HOWELL  C.  BROWN 


The  Eoiirtli  Inteniational  Print  Makers 
Exhibition  was  helil  during  March  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum. 
Eour  himdred  and  twenty-three  etchings, 
lithographs  and  block  prints  were  shown, 
representing  the  work  of  23()  different 
artists  from  ten  countries.  There  is  no 
other  exhibit  in  the  world  just  like  this 
international,  and  only  once  in  a  while  at 
some  big  exposition  is  there  gathered  such  a 
collection  of  graphic  art.  Such  expositions 
only  come  once  in  a  long  time,  while  this 
is  j'early,  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of 
what  is  being  done  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  attracting  more  attention  each  year  from 
artists,  and  this  season  there  were  submitted 
1,530  prints,  and  it  required  nearly  three 
twelve-hour  days  for  the  jury  to  make  its 
selections.  Needless  to  say,  a  large  number 


were  refused,  not  because  they  were  not 
good  enough  but  because  of  lack  of  room. 
In  fact  there  were  enough  good  orints  left 
over  to  have  given  another  exhiliit  of  the 
same  size  and  quality.  England  and  the 
United  States  had  the  largest  sections  and 
were  almost  of  the  same  size.  Next  in 
order  followed  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Jaiian 
and  Austria. 

We  are  still  handicapped  by  lack  of  wall 
space,  but,  if  present  jdans  matiu-e,  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  will  soon  add  other 
galleries  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  make 
use  of  more  of  tlie  wealth  of  material  sent 
in.  The  Los  Angeles  public  is  beginning 
to  take  great  interest_in  this  exhibit,  and 
on  March  fourth  there  were  !), 008  visitors 
and  0,100  on  the  eleventh.  The  daily 
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8Ann)i\ii  HAii(;i'; 


ARMIN  IIANSRN 


THE  WAYFARERS 


AWARDED  HUNTINGTON  PRIZE 


ALFRED  RENTLEY 


FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  PRINT  oMAKERS  EXHIBITION 


incrago  at  tlie  niuseuni  is  l,(t()0,  so  tliat  we 
are  safe  in  saying  tliat  30,000  peojile  saw 
tli(‘  interiiatioual  while  it  was  on  the  walls. 

'^riie  Jury  of  Award,  consisting  of  William 
Howe  Downes,  William  A.  Oriffitli,  Roi 
Partridge,  Milton  ,1.  Ferguson,  and  Edward 
Hampton,  after  long  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion  voted  the  prizes  as  follows: 

J,os  Angeles  (lold  Medal,  offered  by  the 
Eos  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
till'  best  print,  to  Annin  Hansen  of  California 
for  his  etching,  “The  Sardine  Barge.” 

Silver  Medal,  oh'ered  by  the  Print  Makers 
Society  of  California,  to  Leonard  R.  Scjuirrell 
of  Englaml  for  his  mezzotint,  “The  High 
Mill.” 

Bronze  Medal,  also  offered  by  the  Print 
Makers,  to  William  Auerbach  Levy  of  New 
York  for  his  soft-ground  etching,  “Ben- 
Ami.” 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Huntington  Prize  of  .$!((() 
for  the  best  etching,  to  Alfred  Bentley  of 
England  for  his  dry  point,  “'I'he  Wayfarers.” 

illiam  A.  Bryan  Prize  of  otferi'd  by 
IMr.  Bryan,  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Museum,  for  the  best  American  Print,  to 
Edward  Hopper  of  New  York  for  his  etching, 
“East  Side  Interior.” 


A  WAHDKD  BBoNZii  .MEDAL 


PUMA 


LITHOGHAPH 


KLSlli  IIKNDEUSON 
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THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  OF  ART 


Ill  tliis  c'oiiiiec’tion  I  rc'gret,  very  iiiiich  to 
jiiiiioiiiice  that  Mr.  Reiitley  jirobably  never 
heard  of  the  award  of  the  Huntington 
Prize,  a.s  he  ])as.sed  away  jn.st  before  my 
letter  could  have  reached  liiin.  Taken  ill 
one  day  with  jincninonia,  his  lungs,  weak¬ 
ened  by  gas  during  the  war,  could  not  resist 
and  the  end  came  the  following  day.  d'he 
loss  to  art  is  ^'ery  great. 

Ainoiig  so  many  jirints  it  is  impossible  to 
choose  any  for  special  mention.  The 
inlpro^■ement  in  the  American  Section  as 
regards  etching  is  shown  by  the  choice  of 


the  jm-y  in  awarding  three  out  of  five  prizes 
to  Americans.  The  selection  was  a  just 
one,  as  the  jury  was  not  influenced  in  any 
way  by  the  nationality  of  the  artists  but 
made  their  choice  strictly  on  the  merit  of 
each  jirint.  The  make-up  of  the  jury  was 
such  that  there  can  lie  no  question  as  to 
their  fitness  for  the  task  imposed  upon  them. 

These  international  exhibitions  are  bring¬ 
ing  to  Los  Angeles  a  wonderful  chance  to 
view  the  contemporary  work  of  the  world, 
and  our  only  regret  is  that  other  parts  of 
the  country  cannot  enjoy  them. 


SKETCHING— AN  IDEAL  HOBBY  FOR 
BUSINESS  MEN 

RY  ELBERT  G.  DREW 

Secretary,  Illinois  Bell  Telejihone  Company,  President  of  Business  Men's  Art  Club  of  Chicago 


People  interested  in  the  trend  of  the 
art  movt'iiient  in  American  cities  have 
recently  made  two  significant  di.scoveries. 
The  first  is  that  business  men  in  increasing 
numbers  are  modestly  trying  their  hands  at 
sketching  in  response  to  an  inward  urge 
growing  out  of  their  fondness  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  nature  and  art.  If  you  should  ask 
one  of  them  about  it,  he  would  iirobably 
tlodge  and  say  that  it  is  merely  an  experi¬ 
ment  or  a  joke.  This  is  because  he  is  over- 
modest,  feels  uncertain  of  himself,  and 
realizes  his  need  of  training.  Second,  the 
average  middle-aged  business  man  who 
adojits  sketching  as  a  hol)by  and  takes 
instrnction  acquires  fair  ability  to  sketch  in 
a  remarkably  short  time.  His  mental 
training  and  ability  to  concentrate,  his 
memory,  perseverance  and  taste,  together 
with  his  years  of  contact  M’ith  things  artistic 
and  habit  of  observation,  enable  him  to 
leap  ahead  from  the  start.  It  has  been  the 
hai)i)y  i)rivilege  of  the  Business  Alen's  Art 
Club  of  Chicago  to  bring  the  latent  ]:)owers 
of  many  such  men  into  action,  much  to 
their  surprise  and  delight. 

Business  jnen,  however,  are  often  inclined 
to  deny  themselves  the  i)leasure  of  taking 
up  such  a  cultural  hobby  becau.se  of  the 
Jiotion  that  they  have  not  sufficient  time 
or  energy  to  devote  to  it.  Looking  back 
over  the  experience  of  the  Business  Men’s 


Alt  Chib  during  the  jiast  three  years,  I 
feel  that  we  have  something  worth  saying 
on  the  subject  of  finding  time  for  the  study 
of  sketching. 

In  Chicago,  most  of  our  club  members — 
we  have  155  of  them  — ])lan  ahead  for  their 
week-end  jieriods  so  as  to  devote  a  few  hours 
to  their  favorite  hobby.  Smiday  morning 
is  a  choice  time  for  sketching,  as  it  is  easy 
to  slip  away  from  home  then.  It  is  no 
more  difficult  for  the  amateur  painter  to 
get  an  early  breakfast  for  liimself  on  that 
day  than  it  is  for  the  lovers  of  fishing, 
hunting  and  golf. 

Saturday  afternoons  come  next  in  popu¬ 
larity  among  our  Chicago  amateurs.  From 
early  s])ring  to  late  in  autumn  you  may 
observe  these  men  in  groups  en  route  to 
one  of  the  forest  preserves.  From  October 
to  Alay  special  indoor  classes  for  business 
men  are  maintained  on  Saturdaj'  afternoons, 
also  evening  classes  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  from  5. .‘50  to  8.00  p.  m.,  at  the  Art 
Institute. 

From  May  to  October  the  ambitious 
amateur  joins  a  special  study  class  one 
afternoon  each  week,  sketching  along  the 
river  from  5.80  to  8.00  p.  m.  Other  men, 
after  a  hasty  dinner  at  home,  sketch  from 
0.30  to  8.15  near  by,  in  the  beautiful  light 
of  the  low-lying  sun.  Then  we  have  the 
super-amateurs  who  sometimes  arise  in 
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time  to  liaA'e  tlieir  easel  set  up  at  dawn  and, 
in  the  vviteliery  of  early  niortiiiiff  light,  paint 
the  glowing  eastern  sky.  How  the  memory 
of  it  illumines  their  day’s  work! 

In  eold  and  wet  weather  the  painter  is 
never  at  a  loss  when  off  the  joh,  for  he  can 
set  up  his  easel  near  a  window  at  home  and 
paint  with  comfort  on  a  j)ortrait,  a  still-life 
subject  or  an  old  sketch. 

Several  menil)ers  of  our  club  in  Chicago 
find  that  tlie  only  time  available  tor  ])aint- 
ing  is  an  occasional  evening  at  home.  With 
the  use  of  a  blue  “daylight”  electric  bulb 
(100-watt)  properly  shaded  to  [irotect  the 
eyes,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  room,  accurate  color  effects  can 
be  obtained.  Many  charming  ])ictnres  in 
our  exhibitions  have  been  painted  in  quiet 
evenings  at  home  from  hasty  field  sketches. 

Next  to  the  actual  sketching  the  amateur 
finds  his  greatest  pleasure  in  his  quest  for 
subjects.  This  takes  him  to  nature's 
wonderland;  also,  he  learns  to  see  and 


appreciate  the  artistic  worth  of  countless 
objects  and  \'istas,  which,  before  he  was 
eidightencd,  were  not  given  a  second 
glance.  Now  he  sees  beauty  in  the  com¬ 
monplace,  color  and  grace  of  line  in  i)rosaic 
things. 

In  conclusion,  the  amateur  finds  many 
books  of  inspirational  and  jiractical  value. 
It  woidd  be  well  worth  while  to  vary  our 
diet  of  newspaper  reading  with  a  few  ])ages 
every  day  from  a  magazine  or  book  on  art. 
Among  the  books  which  have  helped  us 
are:  Sir  Alfred  East’s  “Landscajie  I’ainting,” 
H.  R.  r  oore’s  “Rictorial  (’onii)osition,” 
Birge  Harrison’s  “Landscajie  Rainting,”  E. 
Hoj)kinson  Smith’s  “Outdoor  Sketching,” 
“Life  of  (h'orge  Inness”  by  his  Son,  Har¬ 
old  S])ccd’s  “Book  on  Drawing,”  Helen  M. 
Knowlton’s  “d’alks  on  Art  by  AV,  M.  Hunt.” 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  picture  for 
tiimself  the  joy  and  satisfaction  brought 
into  the  lives  of  business  men  by  the  pursuit 
of  this  cultural  recreation. 


TW  ILIGHT  CAUL  LAWLESS 


AWAHDED  FELLOWSHIP  PHIZE  1 1  8TH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  P.  A.  F.  A. 


SKYSCBAl’KKS  GEHTRUDE  H.  BOURNE 


WATER  COLORS  BY  GERTRUDE  B.  BOURNE 


At  'JTIE  Arts  Club  in  Washington  was 
recently  shown  a  collection  of  water 
colors  hy  (.iertrnde  JL  JfoiU'ne  of  Boston, 
which  ])rovc(l  of  notable  interest.  Mrs. 
Bonrne  has  for  some  yeai's  been  contributing 
to  the  leading  water  color  exhibitions,  and 
her  wt)rk  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 
strength  and  interest.  Tlie  comprehensive 
showing  therefore  only  conclnsiv'ely  con¬ 
firmed  the  growing  conviction  that  here 
was  one  of  real  i)Ower  and  insight,  an 
original  talent  of  excej)tioiial  power. 

The  majority  of  Mrs.  Bonnie's  jiaintings 
are  of  subjects  fomid  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  old  houses  bedabbled  with  sun¬ 
light,  glimpses  of  village  streets,  tyjiical 


New  England  themes  so  rendered  as  to 
have  new  significance.  Her  compositions 
are  carefully  selected  and  arranged,  and 
her  colors  are  pure  and  jmt  on  simply  and 
directly  with  a  fall  brush.  Occasionally 
she  uses  body  color  on  gray  jiaper  or  canvas. 
Some  of  her  paintings  in  gouache  ha\'e 
been  exhibited  with  oil  paintings  instead  of 
water  colors  because  of  their  strength  and 
carrying  quality.  She  has  studied  under 
the  direction  of  Henry  B.  Snell  and  the 
late  Henry  W.  Bice,  Imt  her  work  has 
distinct  individuality.  She  commands  her 
medium  and  In-'r  work  has  that  jiainter- 
like  (piality  wliicb  lifts  it  far  above  the 
average. 
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THE  CONCORD  ART  CENTER 


During  the  Great  War,  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  to  help  the  sufferers  in 
Belgium,  a  group  of  people  in  Concord 
collected,'  for  exhibition,  pictures  lent  by 
artists  in  Boston  and  New  York.  A  few 
small  studies  in  plaster  by  Daniel  Chester 
French,  from  the  studio  where  he  as  a 
young  man  did  his  first  modelling  in  clay, 
were  also  shown  together  with  some  very 
creditable  work  by  students.  There  was 
so  much  enthusiasm  evinced  on  the  part 
of  the  townspeople  that  it  was  decided  to 
have  another  exhibition  the  following  year 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
This  exhibition  and  another  the  next  year 
proved  sufficiently  important  to  warrant 
the  organization  of  a  society,  and  in  1917 
the  Concord  Art  Association  was  formed. 
The  annual  exhibitions  have  taken  on  a 
broad  and  national  character,  work  coming 
to  our  old  New  England  village  from  many 
states.  The  best  artists  in  the  country 


have  given  us  their  cooperation  and  generous 
support,  have  scut  their  pictures,  bronzes 
and  prints,  and  .served  willingly  on  juries 
as  well  as  on  variotis  committees  in  New 
York,  Philadeli)hia,  Boston  and  Concord. 
In  1921,  for  the  first  time,  no  admission  fee 
was  charged,  and  the  attendance  was,  to 
our  gratification,  large  and  enthusiastic. 

Since  the  annual  exhil)itiou  was  becoming 
an  institution  of  great  educational  pos¬ 
sibilities,  which  could  be  dcvclojjcd  only 
ill  a  building  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
an  Art  Center  with  a  good  gallery^  seemed  a 
necessity',  where  the  various  exhiliits  might 
be  display'ed  during  the  y'ear.  The  associa¬ 
tion  looked  about  for  a  proper  location  for 
such  a  building  and  finally  secured  an  old 
colonial  mansion  in  the  center  of  the  town 
on  Lexington  Road,  opjiosite  the  First 
Parish  Meeting  House  and  near  the  famous 
Wright  Tavern  of  revolutionary'  day's.  The 
house  is  of  some  historic  interest,  as  it  stood 
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on  its  present  site  during  tlie  Revolution 
and  its  inmates  must  have  looked  out  at  the 
redcoats  as  they  marched  l)y  to  meet  the 
farmers  at  the  old  North  Bridge.  These 
staunch  patriots  would  he  mo^'ed  if  they 
could  see  the  really  impressive  ceremony 
which  takes  place  each  year,  a  week  before 
our  Memorial  Day  observances.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  British  soldiers,  some  Scotch  kilties, 
with  their  bagpipes,  and  a  veteran  or  two 
of  the  Great  War,  march  to  the  music  of  the 
fife  and  drum  and  the  bagpipes,  under  their 
flag  and  ours,  to  the  old  battleground, 
where,  under  the  shadow  of  the  pines 
planted  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  the 
school  children,  they  lay  wreaths  on  the 
graves  of  the  unknown  British  soldiers  who 
fell  at  the  bridge  during  that  short  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  minute  men.  The  little 
company  returns  to  the  village  square  and 
there  is  met  by  a  group  of  re])resentative 
men,  one  of  whom  makes  an  address  of 
greeting,  the  commanding  officer  replying 
briefly.  It  is  indeed  a  sight  long  to  be 
remembered,  and,  though  in  itself  a  small 
thing,  signifies  the  real  bond  e.xisting  between 
the  twm  nations  and  strengthened  by  their 
close  affiliation  in  the  Great  AVar. 

An  episode  of  local  interest  in  connection 
with  the  old  house  might  be  related  here. 
Mrs.  Edward  Hoar,  a  venerable  lady,  now 
deceased,  told  of  having  knelt  as  a  little 
child  by  the  window  in  the  vestibule  to 
watch  the  festivities  in  front  of  the  First 
Parish  Meeting  House  in  honor  of  La- 
faj^ette,  during  his  second  visit  to  America, 
in  1825.  Mrs.  Hoar's  aunt  was  the  young 
girl  chosen  to  present  to  Lafayette  the 
bouquet,  the  customary  tribute  in  those 
days  to  an  honored  guest.  The  same  tiny 
panes  of  glass  of  curious  blue  and  rose 
tints  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vestibule. 

Back  of  the  main  chimney,  and  now  a  part 
of  a  closet,  is  a  secret  chamber  supi)osed  to 
have  been  used  for  the  “underground  rail¬ 
way,”  for  Concord  in  Civil  War  days 
was  a  strong  anti-sla^'ery  town  and  many 
families  harbored  fugitives  from  the  south. 
The  entrance  was  formerly  from  above, 
through  a  trapdoor,  but  when  the  room  was 
discovered  in  1916,  some  workmen  found  it 
by  accident  while  making  an  opening  in  the 
huge  chimney.  A  cannon  ball,  a  powder- 
horn,  a  three-pronged  fork  and  some  candle- 
snuffers  were  in  it. 


In  the  third  story  or  attic  there  had  been 
a  large  hall  of  fine  j)roportions.  In  1802 
this  hall  was  used  for  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge.  In  altering  this  part 
of  the  building,  painted  beams  of  curious 
design  came  to  light. 

At  the  base  of  the  ridge  which  follows 
Lexington  Road  and  directly  behind  the 
.Vrt  Center,  a  loose  stone  in  the  retaining 
wall,  when  removed,  revealed  a  cave, 
evidently  used  as  a  hiding  jjlace  during 
rev'olutionary  days.  It  is  saiil  that  there 
are  seven  such  caves  Ijclow  the  ridge,  each 
marked  by  a  great  tree. 

The  old  building  has  been  extensively 
remodeled  and  now  has  a  large,  toj)-lighted 
gallery  for  the  annual  exhilntion  and  other 
collections  of  various  kinds  to  be  displayed 
during  the  J’ear,  a  Print  Department  and 
two  small  galleries  for  a  permanent  collec¬ 
tion  of  ohjets  (Tart. 

The  first-floor  rooms  are  given  over  to 
the  permanent  collection,  which  is  composed 
of  antiques.  Perhaps  the  largest  grouj)  of 
any  kind  is  the  Meissen  china — plates,  ciqjs 
and  saucers  and  odd  pieces  dating  back  to 
1725.  Beside  the  Meissen  there  are  Chinese 
and  French  porcelains,  CajJo-di-Monte, 
Venetian  and  Austrian  porcelains  and  glass, 
and  a  cup  and  saucer  made  for  Napoleon 
HI  bearing  medallions  in  gold  of  himself 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie.  A  quaint  cup¬ 
board  contains  some  interesting  old  silver 
trinkets,  English,  Norwegian  and  German. 
Beside  the  huge  fireiflace  two  gilded  wooden 
dolphins  support  the  massive  fire-irons,  and 
on  the  narrow  chimneypiece  are  Flemish 
brasses,  some  carved  Norwegian  jugs,  a 
mace  of  mediaeval  times,  while  over  the 
mantel  hangs  an  ancient  firing-piece,  a 
battlea.xe  with  inlaid  handle,  l>earing  the 
date  of  1084.  On  the  walls  hang  an  interest¬ 
ing  group  of  old  Italian  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  an  elaborately  carved  French  hunting 
horn  and  the  ornate  staff  of  a  gondolier. 
On  the  high  shelves  between  the  windows  a 
variety  of  objects  attract  the  eye,  each  with 
its  own  story,  a  brass  crown  which  once 
adorned  the  head  of  a  holy  image,  a  majolica 
vase,  a  copper  jug  of  Flemish  make,  a 
marriage  crown  worn  by  a  Norwegian  bride. 
In  the  corner  stands  a  great  carved  eagle 
that  held  a  light  in  some  old  Flemish  church. 
There  is  also  a  miniature  ship,  about  one 
hundred  years  old,  perfect  in  every  detail  of 
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llio  tlirof-niastfr.  A  ease  coiitaiTis  Egyptian 
curios,  a  winged  scaral)  and  nuiminy  neck¬ 
laces  from  Tlichcs,  a.  gronj)  of  tiny  figurines 
from  the  Ea;s'onm  (^OOO  B.  C.).  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  things  in  tlie  collection 
are  specimens  of  Syrian  glass,  dating  from 
the  fourth,  second  and  first  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  found  at  Tit)erius,  near  the 
Lake  of  (ialilec,  Mount  Carmel,  Tyree,  near 
Nazareth,  Haifla  and  Eik  Hanran.  The 
ease  also  contains  an  old  Venetian  parch¬ 
ment  with  tooled  leather  binding,  presented 
to  the  son  of  d'itian  in  l(il‘-2  by  the  Bishop 
of  Badna,  with  his  own  seal  appended, 
conferring  upon  the  j’oung  Vecelli  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law.  The  association 
])ossesses  a  collection  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  etchings,  including  a  Rembrandt,  a 
Merton,  a  Millet,  a  Seymour  Haden  and  a 
Zorn,  and  prints  by  Whistler,  Mary  Cassatt, 
Bennell,  Bieknell,  Benson  and  others.  A 
recently  acquired  jjortrait  of  Sir  William 
^'onng  by  Benjamin  West,  together  with 
two  Verdure  tapestries,  an  interesting 
\  enetiau  marriage  chest  and  gilded  settee, 
are  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
upper  gallery.  Eive  S|)anish  shawls,  a 
Japanese  j)ainting  on  silk  and  some  early 
examples  of  Chinese  wall-i)ai)er  are  a  strong 
decorative  note. 


A  study  by  Fortuny  of  a  Si)anish  gy|)sy, 
a  brilliant  little  masteri)iece,  a  landseajje 
by  Hawthorne  and  a  still  life  liy  Theodore 
Coe,  together  with  the  West  portrait,  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  colleetion  of  oils,  while 
four  bronzes  by  Anna  V.  Hyatt,  Chestei' 
Beach,  Raul  Bartlett  and  Hazel  Brill  Jack- 
son,  make  the  beginnings  of  a  permanent 
collection  of  sculpture. 

'rile  building  will  be  open  to  the  public 
in  May,  and  from  that  time  the  various 
activities  will  be  carried  on.  In  the  summer 
of  1922  the  society  was  incorporated  “for 
the  piu’pose  of  eneouraging,  iironioting  and 
advaneing  the  cause  of  art,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  art  museum,  also  to  aequire 
and  dispose  of  works  of  art.”  'I'he  charter 
members  of  the  corporation  are:  Daniel 
Chester  French,  jiresiilent;  George  S.  Keyes, 
vice-jiresident;  Frederick  H.  Chase,  counsel; 
Grace  B.  Keyes,  treasurer;  and  Elizabeth 
W.  Roberts,  secretary.  'Lhe  directors  are 
Cecilia  Beaux,  Steelman  Bnttrick,  Frederick 
H.  Chase,  Elizabeth  S.  G.  Elliott,  Daniel 
Chester  French,  Allen  French,  Charles 
Ho])kinson,  Alicia  M.  Keyes,  George 
S.  Kej’es,  Grace  B.  Keyes,  Charles  H. 
Reiiper,  Elizabeth  W.  Roberts,  and  Russell 
Robb. 

E.  W.  R.  AND  L.  G. 
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PLANS  are  now  almost  complete  for 
the  Fomteenth  Annual  Convention, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Chase  Hotel  in 
St.  Louis,  May  23  24,  and  25.  There  will 
he  five  sessions,  all  held  in  the  Ball  Jtoom 
of  the  hotel:  Wednesday,  May  23,  o{)cning 
session  10  a.  m.,  afternoon  session  2.00 
p.  m.;  Thursday,  Alay  24,  morning  session 
10.00  a.  m.,  no  afternoon  session;  Friday, 
May  25,  morning  session  10.00  a.  m., 
afternoon  session  2.00  p.  m. 

Among  the  subjects  that  will  be  presented 
are  the  following:  “The  Use  of  a  National 
Art  Organization,”  “Propagamla  for  Art,” 
“The  Meaning  of  Alodcrnism,”  “A  Pic- 
tiu-e  Service  for  the  Schools,”  “Textbooks 
on  Art  and  Exhibitions  for  the  Colleges,” 
“The  Art  Association — A  Channel  for 
Constructive  Recreation,”  “Art  in  the  Rural 
Districts,”  “International  Rei)rcsentation  in 
iVrt,”  “Art  in  Industry,”  “.4rt  and  Bank¬ 
ing,”  “City  Planning.” 

Among  the  speakers  will  be:  Homer  Saiiit- 
Gaudens,  director  of  the  I)ei)artment  of 
Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsbm-gh; 
Oscar  B.  Jacobson,  director  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry,  chairman.  Fine 
Arts  Department,  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs;  Dudley  Crafts  Watson, 
director  of  the  Al'lwaukee  Art  Institute; 
Charles  R.  Richards,  Cooj)er  LTnion,  New 
York;  Paul  A.  F.  Walter,  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico;  Professor  Holmes  Smith,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis;  and  Aliss 
Jane  Betsy  Welling,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

A  delightful  program  of  entertainment 
has  been  arranged  by  the  local  committee: 
May  23,  5.00  p.  m.,  reception  at  the  resid¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby,  president  of  the 
City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  and  a  vice- 
j)resident  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts;  8.00  p.  m.  to  11.00  p.  m.,  reception  at 
the  City  Art  Museum.  Alay  24,  2.00  p.  m., 
inspection  of  Art  Galleries  of  Edward  T. 
Mallinckrodt  and  Edward  T.  Faust;  3.30 
p.  m.,  automobile  ride,  arriving  at  4.30 
p.  m.  at  the  Shaw  Gardens,  where  Dr. 
George  T.  Moore,  Director,  will  receive  the 
guests  and  tea  will  be  served,  weather 
permitting;  8.00  p.  m.,  reception  and 


unique  entertainment  at  the  Artists'  Guihl. 
May  25,  convention  concluded  with  ban({uet 
at  the  Chase  Hotel. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  ,\j'ts,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
has  arranged  to  hold,  on  the  evening  preced¬ 
ing  the  convention,  Tuesday,  Alay  22,  a 
Dinner  Coid’erencc,  under  the  direction  of 
tVilliam  T,  Bawdcii,  Assistant  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  on  “Art  as  a  Vocation.” 
The  sj)eakers  will  be  Edmund  H.  U’ueri)cl, 
of  St.  Louis;  Ralph  Clarkson,  of  Chicago; 
G.  R.  Schaeffer,  of  Marshall  F’icld's,  Chicago; 
Ellsworth  Woodward,  of  Tulaue  Uui\'ersity. 
New  Orleans;  and  E.  C.  Bennett,  of  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  J’ittsburgh  has 
extended  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
delegates  to  visit  their  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  will  at  that  time  be  in  iirogress. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  arrange  for  a 
special  car  for  those  going  ^’ia  New  York, 
Philadeljjhia,  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
which  will  leave  on  Sunilay  night  and  lay 
over  in  Pittsburgh  Monday  while  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  visited.  F'roni  all  accounts  this 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
colleetions  of  contemporary  art  that  has 
yet  l>een  asseml)led  in  this  country. 

The  following  letter  from  The  Residency, 
Cairo,  was  received  at  our  AVashington 
office  on  Alarcli  20,  in  rejjly  to  the  jn’otest, 
by  resolution,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  against  the  modification  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  division  of  antiquities  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  country  by  foreign  exca¬ 
vators,  whereby  the  “Service  des  Anti- 
rpiites”  of  their  government  would  be 
given  full  power  to  retain  all  such  discoveries; 

February  23,  1923. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  IGlli 
January,  transmitting  the  text  of  a  Resolution 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Arts,  held  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  the 
12th  .January  last,  protesting  against  any  modifi¬ 
cation  of  Article  12  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities 
La  w  of  1912. 
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1  am  to  inform  you  tliat  Lord  Alleiihy  lias 
received  an  assurance  from  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  that  no  steps  will  be  taken  to  modify  this 
Article  before  the  question  has  been  carefully 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  Resolution  contained 
in  yonr  letter  and  of  similar  iirotests  which  have 
been  aildressed  to  His  Excellency. 

A  cojiy  of  your  letter  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Egyptian  (loverninent. 

I  am.  Sir, 

A  our  Oliedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  It.  Euknes.s, 

For  First  Secretary. 

Ain.  Robert  \V.  de  Forest, 

Ihesident,  'J'he  .American  Federation  of  Arts, 
1741  New  A'ork  Avenue, 

Washington,  I).  C.,  U.  S.  .A. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Almo.st  all  of  the  exhil)ition.s  that  haxe 
liemi  out  (luring  the  jire.seiit  .sea.son  are 
.‘■(■hedided  through  June,  and  from  various 
directions  interesting  reports  are  eontinually 
coming  in  in  regard  to  the  intere.st  which 
tin  sc  exhibitions  arouse.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  reports  came  from  Haskell, 
T(  xas,  and  is  here  given  in  full: 

From  February  20  to  28  the  Magazine  Club  of 
Haskell,  Texas,  held  an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings 
by  American  artists  assembled  and  sent  out  from 
Washington,  I),  (’.,  Iiy  the  American  Federation 
of  .Arts.  This  exhibition  cost  the  club  about  .$250, 
but  was  given  free  to  the  public. 

The  exhibition  was  on  disjilay  from  2  to  0  o’clock 
exery  afternoon.  Three  of  the  club  members 
were  hostesses  each  afternoon,  and  one  member 
exjilained  (as  best  she  could)  the  artists  and  their 
pa  intings. 

'Pen  hundred  and  fifty  visitors  registered;  many 
came  who  did  not  register.  A  isitors  from  the 
neariiy  towns  attended.  Each  iier.son  was  asked 
to  vote  on  his  favorite  ])icture.  "The  Old  Mill" 
and  "Alorning"  received  the  most  votes. 

'Phe  public  school  children  came  as  grades,  their 
teachers  with  them.  The  children  showed  a  keen 
apiireciation  of  these  jiaintings  and  came  from 
time  to  time  to  see  them.  Three  prizes  have  been 
offered  to  the  school  children  for  best  themes 
about  any  one  picture.  The  prizes  are  beautiful 
colored  jirints  bought  from  the  Colonial  Art 
Company  of  Oklahoma  City.  George  Hitch¬ 
cock's  "Holland  F’lower  Girl”  is  offered  to  the 
Primary  Department;  "Home  of  the  Heron,’’  bj’ 
George  Inness,  to  the  Intermediate  Department; 
and  "The  Harp  of  the  AVinds,"  by  Homer  Alartin, 
to  the  High  School. 

The  public  in  general  enjoyed  the  exhibition, 
and  expressed  their  appreciation  of  this  rare 
opportunity.  This  will  probably  be  the  smallest 
town  to  have  this  exhibition,  but  never  will  it  do 
as  much  good  for  as  many  people  as  Haskell, 
J'exas. 

This  exhibition  has  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  the 
citizenship  of  the  town.  F’or  the  wondrous  work 
the  art  galleries,  the  artists,  and  the  American 


F'ederation  of  Arts  are  doing  we  will  always  be 
indebted;  they  will  forever  have  our  praise  and 
sincere  thanks. 

(Mr.s.)  J.  U.  F'ieeds, 
Chairman  of  Art  Committee, 
magazine  Club,  Ilashell,  Texas. 

In  Aluncie,  Indiana,  the  exhibition  of  oil 
])aiutings  lent  Iiy  the  AIetro])olitan  Museiini 
\\a.s  shown  in  the  high  school.  A  ]irize  for 
the  best  essay  by  a  student  was  offered  by 
the  Current  Events  C’lul),  on  “  AVhieli  Picture 
I  Liked  Rest,  and  Why.”  “A  Cozy  Corner.” 
by  the  kite  Francis  D.  Millet,  first  secretarA' 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  proved 
most  pojiidar,  and  the  prize  essay  b3(  Mina 
Hurd,  6th  “R,”  was  as  follows: 

"A  Cozy  Corner,”  by  Francis  D.  Millet.  Of 
all  the  paintings  I  liked  the  Cozy  Corner  the  best. 
Xot  only  becau.se  it  shows  talent,  but  because  it  is 
as  the  name  signifies,  a  cozy  corner.  The  sea 
jiictures,  and  the  one  of  scenery  are  perhaps  more 
gorgeous  and  appealing  to  the  eye,  but  when  it 
comes  to  impulses  of  the  heart  I  believe  that  the 
most  of  us  with  our  natural  love  of  home,  would 
prefer  a  cozy  corner,  with  a  bright  sparkling  fire, 
to  a  w  ide,  lonesome  though  wondrously  beautiful 
sea  or  a  de.serted  field.  I'hen  too,  we  have  a 
cherished  desire  for  good  things  to  eat,  attractive 
clothes  and  happiness.  .411  of  which  the  girl  in 
the  picture  appears  to  have. 

(Signed)  Sw.vniield  Olson. 

.An  exhibition  of  oil  paintings,  cspcciall.y 
selected  from  the  winter  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  for  a  Texas 
circuit,  has  recently  been  shown  in  Austin, 
where  it  attracted  not  only  large  numbers  of 
visitors  but  several  purchasers.  The  Austin 
Art  League,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
shown,  instituted  a  special  “selling  cam¬ 
paign,”  arousing  much  interest  and  resulting 
in  a  thoroughly  successful  exhibition.  The 
pictures  sold  were;  “The  Rrook,”  by  H. 
Roltoii  Jones;  “Dancing  Lights,”  by  AYilliam 
P.  Silva;  and  “Sparkling  Rrook,”  by  AValtcr 
L.  Palmer. 

The  exhibition  of  American  Handicrafts 
ends  its  circuit  in  Alay  at  the  Aletropolitan 
Aluscum,  New  A^ork,  after  having  been 
shown  in  five  of  the  leading  museums  of  the 
countiy.  At  each  place  some  sales  have 
been  made,  and  much  interest  has  been 
aroused.  When  the  exhibition  was  at  the 
Roston  Aluseum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Alacomlier,  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  exhibition  to  over  three 
hundred  visitors. 
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In  a  letter  recently  received  dy  the 
secretary  of  the  Federation  from  Allen  Time, 
the  well-known  mural  painter  of  Colorado, 
the  following  fine  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
work  that  the  Federation  is  doing:  “The 
Federation  is  doing  a  very  great  work  in 
spreading  an  appreciation  of  art  in  this 
country,  and  any  word  which  I  could  add  in 
the  way  of  testimony  to  that  fact  I  would 
gladly  add.  Next  to  the  joy  of  concei\'ing 
and  creating  a  work  of  art,  the  greatest  joy 
there  is  comes  from  an  ajipreciative  under¬ 
standing  of  such  a  work.  This  country  is 
hungry  for  knowledge  which  will  enable  it 
to  understand  and  enjoy  art — more  hungry 
and  eager  than  we  know.  The  Federation 
is  doing  for  art  what  Theodore  Thomas 
did  for  music — jiopularizing  it  and  spread¬ 
ing  its  privileges.  Honestly  it  is  a  great 
work.” 

NEW  CHAPTEHS 

Since  last  May  the  following  organizations 
have  been  admitted  to  chaiiter  membership 
in  the  Amcican  Federation  of  Arts: 

Portland  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

American  Association  of  Museums,  New 
York,  New  A"ork. 

-Vrt  Committee,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Art  Club,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Woman’s  Club,  Norfolk,  A’irginia. 

New  A'ork  Society  of  Fine  and  Applied 
■Vrts,  New  A'ork,  New  A’ork. 

Department  of  Painting,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Syracuse,  New  A’ork. 

Ka-Na-Te-Nah  Club,  Syracuse,  New 
A’ork. 

Art  Department,  Uni\'ersity  of  Mabania, 
University,  Alabama. 

Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Buskin  Art  Club,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Woman’s  Improvement  Association,  South 
Pasadena,  California. 

Art  Teachers  Association  of  Southern 
California,  South  Pasadena,  California. 

Los  Angeles  District,  California  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Bound  Table,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Stamford  Woman’s  Club,  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Woman’s  Club  of  Farmville,  Farnnille, 
\’irginia. 

Johnsonian  Book  Club,  Baleigh,  North 
(’arolina. 

Art  Department,  Atlanta  Women’s  Club, 
■Vtlanta,  Georgia. 

Ibiffalo  City  Planning  Association,  Luc., 
Buffalo,  New  A’ork. 

^^althanl  Chajiter,  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  Boston,  ^Massachusetts. 

Art  Department,  High  School,  (Quincy, 
Illinois. 

J’he  Atlantis,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Friends  in  Council,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth, 
J'exas. 

Bay  City  Art  Club,  Bay  City,  ^Michigan. 

Texas  League  of  American  Pen  omen, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Boanoke  Chapter,  American  Federation  of 
•Vi'ts,  Boanoke,  Virginia. 

Albany  Art  Colony,  Albany,  New  A’ork. 

xArt  and  Literature  Section  of  The  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club,  Carbondaie,  Illinois. 

Art  Dejiartment,  Wishawaka  Woman’s 
Clul),  AVishawaka,  Indiana. 

Albany  High  School  Chapter  of  Art, 
.Albany,  New  A’ork. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

San  Diego  Aluseum,  San  Diego,  California. 

Museum  of  New  Alexico,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mex  ico. 


AN  EXPL.VNATION  AND  APOLDGY 

In  the  iniblication  of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt 
C’lark’s  excellent  article  on  “Frank  Gardner 
Hale,  Jeweler,”  which  apjieared  in  the  April 
number  of  The  American  AIagazine  of 
Art,  the  jiages  of  the  original  manuscript 
were  misnumbered  and  as  a  result  a  section 
of  the  article  was  misplaced,  thus  breaking 
the  sequence  and  jiroducing  two  disjointed 
sentences.  In  some  mysterious  way  the 
error  escaped  the  e.>'e  of  our  jiroof  reader  and 
the  editor  and  when  it  was  discovered  the 
magazine  had  gone  out.  To  have  so  excel¬ 
lent  an  article  mutilated  is  a  distress  and  we 
offer  our  readers  this  exiilanation  and  the 
author  our  most  sincere  apologies. 

— The  Editor. 
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l’R(  )EESSIONAL  (RHTICISM 

No  liigher  praise  coiikl  be  giv'en  a  crilic 
than  to  say,  as  an  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Times  recently  said  of  the  late 
Henry  Edward  Krehbiel,  tliat  he  had  “put 
the  profession  of  (inusical)  criticism  upon  a 
liighcr  plane  of  knowledge  and  coinjietence 
in  all  that  makes  for  a  true  basis  of  judgment 
than  it  had  ever  occupied  before  his  day.” 
This  is  not  oiilj’  a  splendid  and  well-merited 
tribute  to  Mi'.  Krehbiel,  for  many  years 
musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
dean  of  musical  critics  in  New  AArk,  but  an 
admirable  anil  adequate  definition  of  profes¬ 
sional  criticism  at  its  best — an  evaluation  of 
extraordinarj-  astuteness,  but  alas,  one  by 
no  means  cmrent  nor  generally  accepted  by 
either  artists  or  the  lay  imblic.  'I'he  reason 
for  this  is  in  part  that  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  Henry  Edward  Krehbicls,  and 
there  arc  so  many  assuming  the  role  who  do 
not  place  the  jirofession  of  criticism  ujion  a 
high  jilane  of  either  knowledge  or  comjic- 
tence. 


The  iirofcssiomd  critic  should  be  a  leader 
of  thought,  not  merely  a  dispenser  of  praise 
or  blame.  He  should  neither  carp  nor 
[lalaver;  he  should  not  set  himself  up  as  an 
infallible  judge,  and  as  such  pronounce 
judgment;  he  must  see  on  all  sides  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  artist’s  viewpoint,  but 
his  pronouncements  must  be  unequivocal, 
clear,  and  direct — above  all,  sincere.  It  is 
a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  task,  requiring 
both  courage  and  sympathy,  but  criticism 
uiiheld  to  this  standard  is  an  enormous  aiil 
to  art.  The  jiity  of  it  is  that  there  are  so 
few"  who  realize  its  importance,  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  that  so  many  who  enter  the 
ranks  are  unprofessional  and  without  ade¬ 
quate  training.  Verily,  here  the  foolish  rush 
in  where  angels  dare  not  tread,  or  tread  most 
gently.  And  the  strange  thing  is  that  the 
artists  themselves  do  so  little  to  establish 
criticism  on  a  high  level,  so  that  the  prevalent 
impression  goes  out  that  criticism  at  its  best 
is  merely  a  case  of  “many  men  and  many 
minds” — a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

To  be  sure,  critics  disagree,  as  do  doctors, 
but  when  criticism  is  based  on  knowledge 
and  competence  it  has  a  real  and  a  firm 
foundation,  and  it  ojieus  avenues  of  thought 
to  intelligent  and  discriminating  apprecia¬ 
tion.  This  is  what  is  greatly  needed  today — 
not  praise  nor  blame,  but  intelligent  discus¬ 
sion,  better  understanding,  keener  sympathy, 
insistence  upon  higher  standards. 

There  is  great  need  for  critics  recognizing 
the  responsibilities  and  opjiortunities  of  the 
profession  in  the  field  of  painting,  sculpture, 
literatiu'e  and  music,  but  from  whence  are 
they  to  come?  Are  they  trained  in  our 
colleges?  Can  they  be  looked  for  in  the 
ranks  of  professionals?  If  not,  is  not  the 
fault,  in  part,  lack  of  demand  and  reward? 
Are  not  our  newspapers  and  magazines  too 
willing  to  accept  criticism  of  a  spurious  sort, 
conversational  criticism  which  is  not  based 
on  knowledge  or  even  inquiry,  but  w"hich  is. 
at  the  best,  but  an  expression  of  personal 
oiiinion  or  jirejiidice? 

MODERNISM 

In  a  recent  article  on  “Alodernism  and 
the  Church,”  published  in  The  Outlook,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Roland  Cotton  Smith,  one 
time  and  for  some  years  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  declared  that 
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“men  today  are  trying  to  express  life  in 
terms  of  spirit,”  and  gave  tlic  lollowing 
logical  explanation  of  the  intention  of  the 
modernist  school  of  painters:  “The  art  of 
today,”  he  says  “is  not  sensual  and  mater¬ 
ialistic;  it  is  the  attempt  of  a  man  to  express, 
not  what  the  other  man  has  seen,  but  what 
he  sees  of  the  spirit  within  the  form.  The 
result  of  his  labors  often  appears  monstrous, 
but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for 
when  the  true  spirit  is  recaptured  it  will 
inevitably  express  itself  in  the  right  form. 
This  development  which  we  can  see  most 
clearly  in  modern  art  throws  a  light  upon 
the  whole  modern  surging  of  the  spirit. 
It  springs  out  of  life  and  demands  reality, 
and  it  refuses  for  the  present  to  accept  any 
of  the  established  forms;  but  when  the 
spirit  is  recaptured  we  shall  find  that  it  ivill 
express  itself  more  and  more  in  the  old  accepted 
forms.” 

More  than  anything  we  have  read  or 
heard  does  this  seem  to  encoinage  patience 
and  engender  hope.  In  most  instances  the 
product  of  modernism  in  art  has  been 
monstrous,  hideous,  apparently  meaningless. 
But  who  shall  say  that  Dr.  Smith  is  not 
right,  that  the  Modernists  have  not  been 
groping  toward  something — even  though 
they  know  not  what — impelled  almost 
against  their  own  will  by  the  surging  of  the 
spirit  born  of  modernity.  If  this  be  so, 
then  there  is  hope  and  consolation — hope 
of  ultimate  attainment,  possibly  magnificent, 
greater  than  in  the  past;  consolation  for 
suffering-  in  the  present.  And  the  watch¬ 
man  cries  out  that  there  are  signs  of  a  verify¬ 
ing  natiu'e.  As  compared  to  the  art  of 
fifty  years  ago,  that  of  today  is  infinitely 
more  full  of  life — vivid,  virile.  And  wdiat 
is  equally  significant,  expression,  even  when 
violent  and  unalluring,  is  more  than  it 
was  last  year  or  the  year  before,  “in  the 
old  accepted  forms.” 

We  hold  no  brief  for  modernism;  we  do  not 
excuse  crass  ugliness;  we  do  not  believe 
that  what  is  incomprehensible  is  profound, 
for  clear  thinking  invariably  finds  clear 
expression.  But  even  so,  though  we  may 
be  shocked  by  the  unloveliness  of  the  struggle 
and  frankly  hate  its  ugly,  immature,  unin¬ 
telligible  demonstrations,  we  can,  in  the 
light  of  this  suggestion,  more  patiently 
await  the  outcome. 


J.  .1.  SHANNON 

A  great  portrait  painter,  Janies  J.  Shan¬ 
non,  has  lately  died  in  London.  Mr. 
Shannon  was  born  and  grew  up  as  a  lad  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  but  his  productive  years  were 
spent  in  England,  and,  becoming  a  British 
citizen  during  the  war,  he  was  knighted  by 
the  king  a  year  ago  and  became  “Sir 
James.”  It  was  in  1878  that  he  went  to 
England  to  study,  entering  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  School.  He  was  extraordinarily 
talented  and  in  school  took  a  gold  medal 
for  figure  painting.  His  first  important 
portrait  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1881.  In  1897  he  was  elected  an  asso¬ 
ciate,  and  in  1909  a  full  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  For  several  years  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters. 

For  years  Shannon’s  portraits  have  shared 
honors  with  Sargent’s  in  British  exhibitions 
and  in  the  estimate  of  the  British  public. 
His  “Girl  with  Silver  Ship”  is  one  of  the 
famous  portraits  of  modern  times.  His 
“Girl  in  Brown”  in  the  permanent  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  in 
Washington,  is  equally  famous.  He  painted 
numerous  portraits  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  British  nobility.  Some  years  ago 
an  English  lady  asked  Mrs.  Hinds  if  thee 
were  any  American  portrait  painters  today 
of  note,  and  her  prompt  reply  was:  “Yes, 
tw'o  of  the  greatest  in  England  today, 
Sargent  and  Shannon,  are  Americans.” 

Shannon’s  style  was  reticent  and  finished, 
very  suave,  very  elegant,  and  extremely 
sincere.  No  matter  of  what  country  he 
was  a  citizen  he  belonged  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  that  he  came  originally  from 
America  is  just  occasion  for  pride. 


The  Art  Association  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
purchased  H.  O.  Tanner’s  large  canvas 
“Return  of  the  Holy  Women,”  which  is  one 
of  the  artist’s  well-known  paintings,  and 
which  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  an 
important  addition  to  this  collection.  Besides 
this  recent  acquisition  the  Art  Association 
owns  paintings  by  Gardner  Symons,  Charles 
H.  Woodbury,  Louis  Ritman,  Ben  Foster, 
Charles  Francis  Browne,  Frederic  Grant, 
and  others. 
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NOTES 

All  exhihitioii  of  iiainliugs 
METROPOLITAN  by  George  Fuller,  conuiiemo- 
MUSEUM  NEWS  rating  the  centennial  of 

his  liirth.  is  now  on  view  in 
one  of  the  museum  galleries,  to  continue 
through  May  '■20.  This  collection  inclmlcs 
some  of  the  best  examjiles  of  this  great 
Amerii'an  artist’s  work,  the  majority  of 
which  liave  been  lent  by  other  museums, 
though  several  are  loans  from  private  collec¬ 
tions.  Among  the  galleries  which  liave  thus 
contributed  to  the  exhibition  are  the 
I’hillii  )s  Memorial  Gallery  of  Washington, 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Mts,  and  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Col.  H.  II. 
Rogers,  the  museum  showed  during  March 
an  interesting  collection  of  models  of 
square-rigged  sailing  sliips,  which,  though 
fast  becoming  “memories  of  romance,”  are 
of  unfailing  interest  to  collectors  and  to  the 
general  pulilic.  This  collection  was  formed 
by  an  admiralty  official  of  the  time  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  was  for  many 
years  preserved  in  the  former  home  of 
Colonel  Rogers  in  Sussex,  England.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections 
of  its  kind  in  existence,  it  had  the  additional 
interest  to  furniture  lovers  of  being  housed 
in  cases  of  the  period,  probably  made  for 
the  identical  models. 

Another  loan  exhibition  of  note  was  held 
at  the  museum  during  March  and  Ajiril — 
a  group  of  Chinese  paintings  lent  by  a 
number  of  public-spirited  collectors,  Mr. 
Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Bi  ■uce,  Mr.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyartl,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ludington,  Airs.  William  II.  Aloore,  Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson,  Owen  E.  Roberts,  V. 
G.  Simkhovitch,  and  John  B.  Trevor  all 
contributed  to  this  exhibition  notable 
exam])les  of  Chinese  art  from  their  own 
collections. 

'I’he  museum  has  recently  acquired 
through  jmrchase,  two  portraits  by  Samuel 
Waldo — one  a  vigorous  half-length  portrait 
of  himself,  the  other  a  fresh  and  attractive 
unfinished  portrait  of  his  wife.  Deliverance 
Alapes  AValdo.  The  portraits  came  from 
Charles  Frank  Sullivan,  grandson  of  the 
sitters.  Another  interesting  purchase  made 
by  the  museum  lately  is  a  painting  of  “A 
Bull  Fight.”  by  Goya. 


An  exhibition  of  paintings 

RUSSIAN  ART  ill  oil  aiul  water  color  by 
IN  three  celebrated  Russian 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ai’tists  ojiened  in  the  San 
Francisco  Aluseum  of  Art, 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  last  of  Alarcli,  pre- 
.senting  the  works  of  Ivan  Kalmykoff,  Sergei 
Scherbakov,  and  Nikolai  Nedashkovsky. 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  in  America  of 
the  paintings  by  Kalmykoff,  who  arrived  in 
San  Franci.sco  less  than  a  month  ago,  coming 
from  the  Drient.  He  left  AIoscow  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  ever  since  has  been 
sojourning  in  China,  where  he  exhibited  in 
Peking,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Tientsin. 
Later  he  exhibited  in  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Alanila,  Siam,  Singapore,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  and  Burmah,  and  then  made  his 
way  here. 

Kalmykoff,  the  son  of  a  noble  Cossack, 
was  born  in  1860  at  Novmcherkassk  on  the 
Black  Sea.  He  graduated  from  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Art  in  AIoscow.  His  first  iiictures, 
exhibited  in  that  city,  were  so  much  admired 
that  one  was  bought  for  the  famous  Tretja- 
koff  Galleries.  Later  iiaintings  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  National  Museum  di  Belli 
.Vrti  in  Rome,  the  Aluseum  of  Alexander  HI, 
the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Georgi 
Alickailovich,  Sergei  Alexandrovich  and  of 
Elisabeth  Teodorowna.  His  paintings  also 
have  been  bought  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Italy  and  the  Alother  Queen  Alargherita 
for  their  private  collections. 

Kalmykoff"s  work  shows  extreme  ver¬ 
satility  in  the  subjects  chosen.  He  handles 
])ortraits,  landscajies,  marine  jiieces  and  still 
life  equally  as  well.  His  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  embraces  ice  skaters  from  Russia, 
crowds  in  Peking,  groups  in  sunny,  pictur¬ 
esque  Italy,  still  life  of  flowers,  rugged  coast 
scenes,  colorful  Chinese  characters,  all  pro¬ 
duced  with  a  master  hand,  perfect  and 
stately  in  composition,  glowing  in  warm  and 
harmonious  color,  and  above  all  presented 
with  a  vivid  and  poetic  imagination. 

This  is  the  first  official  exhibition  in  San 
Francisco  of  the  works  of  Nedashkovsky 
and  Scherbakov.  Their  paintings  are  of 
the  strictly  modern  school,  while  those  of 
Kalmykoff  are  of  the  older  school  of  which 
Repin,  Nicolas  Roerich  and  Vasili  Verest- 
chagin  are  the  outstanding  figures.  An 
opportunity ^f or  an  interesting  comparative 
study  is  thus  afforded. 
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Rotli  Scherbakov  and  Ncdashkovsky  were 
born  in  Russia  in  1894;  l)oth  also  belong  to 
the  Russian  Art  Society,  “Boodiak”  (This¬ 
tle),  the  latter  artist  being  one  of  its  founders. 
'I'hey  have  been  spending  four  years  together 
in  Japan,  where  their  W(jrks  have  been 
bought  by  the  pri\ate  gallery  of  Prince 
Utanisan,  and  a  number  of  Scherbakov’s 
pictures  were  purchased  as  well  by  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Family.  They  came  to 
San  Francisco  together  in  1922,  anil  have 
remained  here.  lake  their  fellow  workers  of 
I  lie  later  generation  to  which  Anisfcld  and 
Yakovleff  belong,  they  are  introducing  into 
Russian  art  an  interesting  element  of  [mre 
color  and  design. 

This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  important  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  contemporary  Russian  art,  being 
arranged  by  Director  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik. 

During  the  latter  jiart  of  the  past  montli, 
an  interesting  exhibition  was  held  in  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art  of  a  loan  collection 
of  silversmithing,  as  exemplified  in  selected 
examples  from  the  Gorham  workshojis.  This 
was  brought  by  Miss  Marguerite  AValker 
Jordan,  who  also  gave  three  very  illuminat¬ 
ing  lectm-es  on  the  romance  and  history  of 
old  silver,  which  were  well  attended.  The 
collection  was  supplemented  with  pieces  of 
family  silver,  prior  to  1850,  loaned  by  several 
of  the  early  residents  of  San  Francisco.  The 
installation  of  the  exhibition  was  extremely 
fine  and  added  much  to  its  beauty. 

The  City  Art  Museum  ex- 
ciTY  ART  hibited,  during  the  latter 
MUSEUM  part  of  January  and  Feli- 
ST.  LOUIS  ruary,  a  comprehensive  col¬ 
lection  of  F^’cnch  art  of  the 
X^TII  century.  This  exhibition  was  arranged 
through  the  cooperation  of  Messrs.  Wilden- 
stein  and  Company  of  New  York  and  Paris, 
and  was  peculiarly  valuable  as  it  was  possible 
to  showpainting  and  sculpture  in  conjunction 
with  furniture,  tapestries  and  other  decora¬ 
tive  arts  of  the  period,  so  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  past  century  was  in  a  measure 
reproduced.  The  exhibition  included  paint¬ 
ings  or  drawings  by  Boucher,  Chardin, 
Drouais,  Fragonard,  Greuze,  Ingres,  Lancret, 
Fargilliere,  Alme.  Vigee-Lebrun,  Nattier, 
Pater,  Prud’hom,  Yan  Loo,  and  Van  Spacn- 
donck;  scidpture  by  Clodion,  Houdon  and 
Vasse;  Gobelins  and  Anbusson  tapestries 
and  important  examjiles  of  furniture  of 


the  i)eriods  of  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI  and 
the  Fmjnre.  All  were  lent  liy  the  above- 
mentioned  firm  with  the  exce])tion  of  an 
imi)ortant  portrait  by  Nattier,  owned  by 
jVlr.  Filward  JMallinclcrodt. 

The  museum  has  lately  acquired  a  second 
cxainj)le  of  the  work  of  John  11.  'I'wachtman, 
an  exquisite  landscai)e  entitled  “March 
Woodlands.”  In  a  recent  nnnibcr  of  the 
musenm’s  Bulletin  this  i)aintijig  is  repro¬ 
duced,  and  described  as  being  “a  com[)osi- 
tion  of  simple  elements,  a  rather  barren 
hillside  rising  to  a  high  horizon,  a  few  gnarled 
and  leafless  trees,  casting  pale  shadows 
athwart  the  bare,  brown  earth,  d’ho  color 
scheme  is  likewise  simi)le,  but  nevertheless 
satisfying.  A  sensitive  harmony  in  delicate, 
low  toned  russets,  orange  and  yellow, 
relieved  by  ilim  gray  violet  shadows  of 
mildly  impressionistic  flavor.  A  pale,  deli¬ 
cate  atmosphere,  evoked  by  the  most  subtle 
and  elusive  nuances  of  color,  pervades  the 
composition  and  invests  it  with  a  rare  and 
liaunting  charm.”  The  other  i)ainting  by 
this  artist  previously  acquired  by  the 
museum  is  “The  Rainbow’s  Source,”  prob¬ 
ably  a  later  work. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Annual 

NEWS  FROM  Exhibition  of  the  Baltimore 

BALTIMORE  Water  Color  Chib,  which 

was  set  forth  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  from 
March  8  to  April  8,  coinjirised  308  water 
colors  and  prints,  and  02  miniatiu'es,  by 
the  leading  American  artists.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  artists  exhibiting,  the 
majority  were  from  Baltimore,  though  the 
New  York  representation  was  almost  as 
large. 

Three  prizes  were  awarded  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion — -the  Peabody  and  Baltimore  Water 
Color  Club  Prize  of  $100,  donated  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Bromi  Morison,  to  be  awarded  to 
the  artist  showing  the  best  group  of  paint¬ 
ings  in  Water  Color,  Tempera  or  Pastel;  the 
Charlotte  Ritchie  Smith  Alemorial  prize  of 
$50,  donated  by  Miss  Sidney  Buchanan 
Morison  for  the  best  Aliniatiwe  shown  in 
this  exhibition;  and  the  Harriet  Brooks 
Jones  prize,  given  by  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Jones 
for  the  best  single  picture  in  color  or  in 
black  and  white.  The  first  of-  these  prizes 
w'as  awarded  to  Roy  Brown,  of  New  York; 
the  second  to  E.Madelainc  Shift',  of  Brooklyn, 
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and  the  tliird,  awarded  by  the  donor,  to 
Mary  Nieholena  AlacCord,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  The  Jury  of  Seleetion  and  Award 
was  composed  of  Albert  L.  Groll.  Anna 
Fisher  and  John  J.  Dull. 

On  three  Saturday  afternoons  in  Alarch 
tlie  Baltimore  IVInsenm  of  Art  lield  free 
illustrated  talks  about  its  exhibit,  followed 
l)y  a  visit  to  the  galleries.  The  first  of 
these  was  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Corner, 
the  second  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Keyser,  and 
the  third  by  Air.  John  AleGrath.  all  three 
lirominent  in  the  Baltimore  art  worhl. 

Idle  annual  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
Musenni  of  Art  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
M  arch  ]!),  at  which  time  the  speaker  was 
iNlr.  John  Frederick  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

During  April  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
by  Gari  Melchers  oeeiipied  the  main  gallery. 

One  hnndred  jjaintings  com- 
AMERiCAN  ART  prising  the  most  notable  of 
TO  BE  SHOWN  the  rcccnt  prodnetions  of 

IN  SWEDEN  Swedish  American  artists  in 

the  PInited  States  have  been 
assembled  ami  sent  to  Sweden,  to  be 
exhiliited  in  the  art  section  of  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Exposition,  which  opens  the  first  of 
this  month  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  to 
continue  through  next  September.  The 
jmrpose  of  this  enterprise  is  to  show  the 
peojile  of  Sweden  what  Swedish  artists,  or 
Americans  of  Swedish  descent,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  American  art,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  is  but  the  lieginning  of  an  inter¬ 
change  of  art  between  the  countries  which 
will  serve  to  make  them  better  known  to 
each  other. 

Forty  of  these  paintings  were  collected  in 
New  York  by  Henry  G.  Leach,  a  trustee  of 
the  Ameriean-Scandinavian  Foundation,  and 
sixty  were  obtained  in  Chicago  by  Charles 
S.  Peterson.  Juries  were  appointed  to 
select  in  each  city  the  best  and  most  repre¬ 
sentative  works  of  Swedish  Americans  in 
the  eastiTii  and  western  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  chairman  of  the  jury  for  the 
eastern  section  was  Mr.  William  Henry 
Fox,  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Aluseum. 
The  works  of  the  western  artists  were  chosen 
from  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Swedish  American  artists,  recently  held  by 
the  Society  of  Swedish  American  painters 
in  Chicago.  Other  contributors  from  the 


THE  EKE  SHORE  CONSTANCE  COCHRANE 

EXHIBITION  TEN  WOMEN  ARTISTS 
PHILADELPHIA  ART  CLUB 


western  half  of  the  country  included  Birger 
Sandzen,  J.  Olaf  Olson,  Olaf  Grafstrom,  Carl 
Rungius,  Carl  G.  T.  Olson  and  Christian  von 
Schneidau. 

Included  iji  the  New  York  section  are 
two  notable  works  by  John  F.  Carlson, 
entitled  “Afternoon  Sun”  and  “Woodland 
Solitmle,”  a  winter  landscaiie  by  Henry 
Reuderdahl,  whose  ]iosters  for  the  United 
States  Navy  attracteil  ninch  popular  atten¬ 
tion  dming  the  recent  war;  also  works  by 
Arthur  Lingquist,  and  a  Cape  Cod  paint¬ 
ing  by  Charles  A.  Kaeselau,  a  newcomer  in 
Swedish  American  art  exhibitions,  ivho  gives 
brilliant  promise. 

Ten  women  artists,  well 
ART  IN  known  as  exhibitors  in  onr 
PHILADELPHIA  leafliiig  exhibitions,  some  of 

them  also  as  prize  winners, 
held  an  attractive  display  of  canvases  at  the 
Art  Club  from  March  25  to  April  13  inclu¬ 
sive.  Those  exhibiting  were  Theresa  F. 
Bernstein,  Maude  Drein  Bryant,  Cora  S. 
Brooks,  Isabel  Branson  Cartwright,  Con¬ 
stance  Cochrane,  Fern  I.  Coppedge,  Nancy 
Maybin  Ferguson,  Lucile  Howard,  Marion 
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T.  Alacliitosli  and  AI.  Elizal)eth  Price.  In 
tlie  collection  of  84  works  there  were  certain 
ones  that  stood  ont  from  the  otliers  hy 
reason,  mainly,  of  decorative  qualities  in 
color  arrangements,  of  flowers  and  still 
life,  sueh  as  those  by  Airs.  Rryant,  Aliss 
Price  and  Miss  Brooks.  Airs.  Coppedge 
exhibited  a  number  of  capital  snowy  land¬ 
scapes,  and  Aliss  Howard  gave  us  glimpses 
of  the  scenery  of  trouble-torn  Ireland,  in 
which  the  cloud-swept  sky  of  the  coast  of 
Kerry  was  admirably  depicted.  Aliss  Coch¬ 
rane  showed  excellent  technical  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  her  paintings  of  rocky  sea  coast 
lined  with  sturdy  j)ine  trees.  There  were 
good  examples  of  portraiture  by  All’s. 
Cartwright  and  some  fine  groups  of  figures 
by  Theresa  Bernstein  (Airs.  Alej'erowitz). 

Having  for  its  purpose  the  exploitation 
of  the  work  of  local  artists,  in  placing  it 
before  the  public  that  passes  in  the  business 
streets,  the  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Art  Week  Association,  using  the  shop  win¬ 
dows  in  nine  city  blocks  as  a  main  gallery, 
was  opened  April  21  ami  continued  for  a 
week.  The  names  of  Air.  John  Frederick 


THE  DRAKE  FOUNTAIN  ALBERT  LAESSLE 

AWARDED  GOLD  MEDAL 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  FELLOWSHIP  P.  A.  F.  A. 


Lewis,  as  honorary  jiresident,  of  Air. 
Richard  T.  Dooner  as  acting  president  of 
the  association,  and  of  Air.  H.  Devitt  Welsh 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  appeared  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
Art  Week. 

The  Gold  Aledal  of  the  Plastic  Club  was 
awarded  to  Airs.  Catherine  Farrell,  and  the 
Silver  Aledal  to  Airs.  Lillian  B.  Aleeser,  for 
their  works  shown  in  the  Twenty-Sixth 
iVnnual  Color  Exhibition  at  the  clul),  on 
view  from  Alareh  14  to  31. 

An  exhibition  of  etchings  dealing  with 
pictuiesciue  street  scenes  in  France,  cathe¬ 
dral  architecture  of  old  world  towns,  and 
similar  sul)jects,  by  the  English  etcher, 
Charles  Jolm  Watson,  was  held  at  the  Print 
Club  in  A])ril,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
Alemorial  Exhibition  of  bronze  sculpture  by 
the  late  John  Taylor  Roberts  was  on  view 
which,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  book  plates. 

A  Loan  Exhibition  of  Portrait  Drawings 
by  Albert  Sterner  was  held  in  Alemorial 
Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  from  Alarch  26  to 
Ajiril  9. 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  reports  a  total 
of  twenty-six  sales  from  the  Annual  Fellow¬ 
ship  Exhibition  which  closed  Alarch  4th. 
The  Gold  Aledal  award  of  $100  for  Sculpture 
went  to  Albert  Laessle  for  “The  Drake 
Fountain,”  and  a  similar  award  of  the 
same  amount  for  Painting  to  Alartha 
Walter  for  her  painting  entitled  “Alother 
and  Child.” 

From  this  exhibition  three  groups  of 
pictures  were  selected  and  placed  in  the 
Blaine  Public  School,  the  Chandler  School 
and  the  Settlement  Music  School,  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  a  period  of  four  weeks, 
when  they  will  be  moved  to  other  schools. 
Each  group  is  composed  of  about  forty 
pictirres. 

The  Fellowship  prize  in  the  118th  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
was  awarded  to  Carl  Lawless  for  a  painting 
entitled  “Twilight.” 

E.  C. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Ex- 
AKT  IN  hibition  of  works  by  Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS  artists  and  craftsmen,  which 
was  set  forth  in  the  John 
Herron  Art  Institute  under  the  auspices  of 
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tlic  Art  .Vs8()C'iatiou  of  Ijidiaiiapolis,  closod 
oil  April  1,  after  a  showing  of  a  little  over 
three  weeks.  The  catalogue,  which  listed 
one  hundred  and  forty  exhilhts,  included 
works  in  oil  painting  and  tempera,  water 
colors,  drawings  and  pastels,  prints,  sculp¬ 
ture,  ami  the  aiiplied  arts — carved  wood, 
illumination,  metal-work  ami  jewelry,  pot- 
ter.v,  wea\'ing  and  textile  work.  The  Hol- 
eoml)  Prize  of  $100  offered  Iiy  J.  Irving 
Holcomb,  of  Indianaiiolis,  was  awarded  this 
year  to  Clifton  Wheeler  for  a  figure  painting 
entitled  “The  Young  Reader”;  and  the  Art 
Association  jirize,  likewise  of  $100,  was 
awarded  fo  Hugh  M.  Poe  for  his  portrait  of 
“Sylvia.”  Clement  Trueksess  received 
Honorable  Mention  for  his  oil  ])ainting  en¬ 
titled  “Thirsty  Cattle,”  ami  Ralph  M. 
Britt  for  a  jiastel,  “In  the  Park.” 

The  Jury  of  Selection  for  this  exhiliition 
was  comi)rised  of  Clifton  A.  Wheeler,  chair¬ 
man,  Ralph  M.  Britt,  Randoljjh  L.  Coats, 
William  Eorsyth,  Frederick  Policy,  Paul  A. 
Randall,  and  Otto  Stark. 

The  Art  Association  of  ludianajiolis  has 
recently  puichased  a  portrait  head  by 
Will  iam  M.  Hunt.  Among  the  other  recent 
accessions  are  two  etchings  by  Joseph  Pen¬ 
nell — -“The  Last  of  the  Scaffolding”  and 
“J'he  Flat  Iron  Building” — presented  by 
Carl  H.  Lieber,  a  Belgian  lace  collar  jwe- 
sented  by  Miss  Lucy  M.  Taggert,  and  three 
Pigyptian  amulets  ])rcsented  by^  Mrs.  Ben  ja¬ 
min  Walcott. 

During  May^  the  exhibition  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  prints  sent  out  by  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  wall  be  shown.  In  June  the 
International  Water  Color  Exhibition  cir¬ 
cuited  by^  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  will 
be  hung,  ami  also  the  annual  exhibition  of 
work  by"  students  in  the  Art  School. 

On  Alarch  23  a  dinner  was  given  in  the 
court  of  the  museum  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Art 
School.  About  two  hundred  alumni  and 
students  attended.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Evans  Woollen,  jjresident  of  the  jVrt 
Association,  J.  Arthur  MacLean,  director, 
and  Edna  Mann  Shover,  ])rincii)al  of  the 
school.  Mr.  William  P\)r.s.yth  gave  an  his- 
forical  sketch  of  the  art  .schools  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Mr.  Thomas  Tallmadge,  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  iWt  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Cliicago,  was  pre.sent  and  extended 
felicitations  to  the  new  organization  on 


behalf  of  flie  Chicago  association.  The  jiro- 
gramme  closed  wif  h  a  clever  and  entertaining 
skit  presented  by  students,  entitled  “The 
Snpjily  Department.” 

The  first  officers  of  this  Mumni  Associa¬ 
tion  are  William  Forsy'th,  president;  Blanche 
Stillson,  secretary;  and  Clifton  Wheeler 
freasurer. 

The  Third  International  Ex- 
TiiE  CHICAGO  hibition  of  Water  Colors, 
AKT  INSTITUTE  ivliicli  closcd  at  the  Art 

Institute  on  April  22,  was 
composed  of  nearly'  four  hundred  paintings — 
water  colors  from  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  well  as 
representative  works  from  the  leading 
American  artists.  In  the  American  section 
there  were  260  water  colors,  besides  thirty 
by'  Childe  Hassam  ami  twenty'-seven  by 
PYank  W.  Benson,  each  of  whom  was  given 
separate  galleries.  The  catalogue  included 
such  well-known  names  as  Clifford  Addams, 
Roy  Brown,  George  Elmer  Browne,  John 
F.  Carlson,  John  E.  Costigan,  George  Pearse 
Ennis,  George  Hart,  Hayley  Lever,  H. 
Dudley  Alurphy,  Philip  Little,  Joseph 
Pennell,  William  Ritschel,  Raymond  Perry, 
Chauncey  Ryder,  Alice  Schille,  and  others. 
Among  the  many  notable  jiictures  shown  in 
this  exhibition  may  be  mentioned  the 
“Mill  Stream,”  by  Julius  Delbos,  of  New 
Jersey;  “The  Archway,”  by  Kenneth  G. 
How,  of  New  York;  “The  Song  of  the 
North,”  by  J.  Lars  Hoftrup  of  New'  York; 
and  “Street  Scene  in  Switzerland,”  by'  Paul 
J.  Gill,  of  Philadelphia.  Joseph  Pennell 
sent  six  delicate  ])aintings  of  scenes  about 
New  York  Harbor,  showing  the  famous 
sky-line  of  the  city  under  different  phases 
of  the  day'.  Among  the  Chicago  artists 
Miss  Ann  Bodholdt  showed  an  “Early' 
Aloonrise”;  Carl  Pfrafft  had  two  extremely 
decorative  snow  scenes,  and  Alfred  Juergens 
exhibited  a  convincing  sketch  of  “AHamlet.” 

The  prize  awards  in  this  International 
Exhibition  of  Water  Colors  were  as  follows: 
J’he  Brovn  and  Bigelow  Purchase  Prize  of 
$.500  was  divided  between  W.  Emerson 
Ileitland,  for  his  “Shanty,  Tempa  Bay,” 
and  E.  Earle  Horter  for  his  “Nude”  paint¬ 
ing;  the  Air.  and  Airs.  PYank  G.  Logan 
Prize  of  $1.50  was  awartled  to  Laura  Knight 
for  “Readers  and  Bathers”;  the  Charles  E. 
Kremer  Purchase  Prize  of  $100  to  John  E. 
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Costigaii  for  liis  “Slicep  at  the  Gate”;  and 
tlie  AVilliam  H.  Tutliill  Prize  of  $100  to 
George  Elmer  Browne  for  his  painting 
entitled  “Tetoiian,  Moroeco.” 

Aeeording  to  a  statement  recently  issued 
by  the  Art  Institute,  the  ac(|uisitions 
received  hy  the  museum  during  the  past 
year,  both  by  gift  and  purchase,  amotiut  to 
approximately  $2,000,000.  Among  these 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Potter 
Palmer  Collection  of  paintings  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Bertha  Honore  I’almer, 
supplemented  by  the  generosity  of  her 
two  sons,  Honore  and  Potter  Palmer,  Jr. 
This  gift,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ever  received  by  the  lustitTite, 
includes  forty-seven  Ereneh  j)aintings,  four 
American  paintings  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Palmer  by  Anders  Zorn.  There  are  splendid 
examples  of  Millet,  Corot,  Cazin,  Daubigny, 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  Whistler,  and  jnain- 
others. 

Another  gift  collection  of  great  imj)ort- 
ance,  and  one  which  has  achieved  inter¬ 
national  fame,  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AV. 
AY.  Kimball,  which  consists  of  twenty-two 
I)aintings,  comprising  im])ortant  e.xamples 
of  such  masters  as  Rembrandt,  Constable, 
Turner,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  Reynolds, 
Romney,  Diaz,  Dupre,  Monet  and  others 
J'he  Institute  has  also  acquired  John  S. 
Sargent’s  beautiful  painting  of  Mrs.  Swinton, 
liurchased  from  the  AA’irt  D.  AA’alker  fund; 
a  “Still  Life  Decoration,”  by  Frank  AA'. 
Benson,  which  was  the  winner  of  the  Logan 
jirize;  and  the  notalile  portrait  of  Brass 
Crosby,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  by  Copley, 
purchased  from  the  McKay  fund. 

Recent  donations  to  the  Endowment 
Fund  of  the  Art  Institute  are  Robert 
.Vllerton’s  gift  of  $130,000,  and  Mrs.  Annie 
S.  Coburn’s  gift  of  $15,000,  to  be  known  as 
the  Louis  Lamed  Coburn  and  Annie  S. 
Coburn  Fund. 

Two  highly  successful  recent  exhibitions 
at  the  Art  Institute  were  the  exhibition  of 
Paintings  and  Sculpture  by  the  artists  of 
Chicago,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Etchers,  from  both  of  which  an 
encouraging  number  of  purchases  were 
made.  From  the  former,  nineteen  paint¬ 
ings,  one  drawing  and  one  piece  of  sculpture 
were  sold;  from  the  latter  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  etchings  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2.00  to  $40.00. 


The  rarlio  is  now  Ijeing  used  to  further  the 
cause  of  art  education,  in  addition  to  its 
many  other  j)nrposes.  On  two  evenings  in 
March  Mr.  Charles  11.  Burkholder,  secretary- 
of  the  Art  Institute,  and  Mr.  Frank  (i. 
Logan,  vice-j)resident  of  the  Art  Institute, 
lectured  from  the  Daily  News  broadcasting 
station  on  “The  Art  of  the  Home,”  and  “The 
■Vctivitics  and  Collections  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,”  and  it  was  estimated  that  from  one  to 
two  million  j)eo])le  listeneil  to  these  pro¬ 
grams.  This  should  certainly  i)rove  a 
valnable  assistance  in  the  education  of  the 
general  j>ul)lie  on  such  matters. 

During  Alareh  and  Aj)ril 
AKT  IN  there  was  a  multiplicity  of 

WASHINGTON  interesting  exhiliitions  in 
AA’ashington.  At  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Gallery  were  held  exhibitions  of  dry- 
Iioints  and  etchings  by  Sears  Gallagher,  and 
of  etchings  ami  silver  jioints  by  Robert 
Fulton  Logan,  both  of  notable  merit.  In 
this  same  gallery  in  March  were  set  forth 
the  AA’illiam  M.  Chase  Memorial  exhibition, 
and  in  April  a  comprehensive  and  delightful 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Emil  Carlsen 
which  will  later  be  reviewed  at  length. 

At  the  Arts  Club  in  March  were  held 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  Mrs.  Gertrude 
B.  Bourne,  Mr.  Truman  Easset,  Aliss 
Hattie  E.  Burdette,  and  Mrs.  Susan  B. 
Chase;  and  in  Ajiril  an  exhibition  of  por¬ 
traits  by  Mrs.  Bush-Brown,  of  Decorative 
Textiles  by  Lydia  Bush-Brown;  of  paintings 
by  Mrs.  Duncan  Phillips  and  by  Gifford 
Beal. 

At  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Print  Makers’  traveling  exhibition 
was  shown,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  etchings  by  Mrs.  Bertha  E. 
Jaques  and  a  collection  of  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphs  by  members  of  the  Pictorial  Photog¬ 
raphers  of  America. 

At  a  local  dealer’s  gallery  an  excellent 
collection  of  paintings  in  oil  and  water  color 
by  Arthur  F.  Musgrave  was  shown  in  March. 

The  AA’ashington  Society  of  the  Fine  *4rts 
has  conducted  this  past  season  not  only  its 
regular  members’  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Fine  Mts,  which  this  year  have  been  given 
by  Roj^al  Cortissoz,  a  series  of  notable 
lectures  on  literature  by  leading  writers  and 
lecturers  of  authority,  a  series  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  recitals,  but  also  an  evening 
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coiiise  of  five  orchestral  concerts  by  tlie 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  three 
of  which  Mr.  Walter  Danu-osch  gave  ex¬ 
planatory  talks  on  the  compositions  before 
they  were  ])laye(l;  a  series  of  three  chamber 
music  concerts  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet, 
ami  a  series  of  three  exi)lanatory  recitals 
on  the  Nibclnngen  Trilogy,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch. 

It  is  interesting  to  know 
MINNESOTA  that  the  Minnesota  State 
STATE  ART  Art  Socicty,  an  organization 
SOCIETY  which  came  into  existence 

nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but 
whose  annual  approjiriation  was  cut  off 
(luring  the  war,  has  resumed  its  activities 
and  is  once  more  carrying  on  its  useful 
work  for  the  advancement  of  art  interests 
in  the  state.  In  1903  the  law  was  passed 
which  brought  the  society  into  existence. 
Its  inception  dates  back  to  the  time  when  a 
group  of  art  students  in  St.  Paul,  studying 
French  art  and  history,  came  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  that  government  had  done 
for  the  nation  along  aesthetic  lines,  and 
concluded  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  state 
of  Minnesota  developed  its  art  resources, 
as  well  as  its  natural  wealth  in  mines,  forests, 
etc.  The  idea  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  of 
tA'omen’s  Clubs,  which  decided  to  have  a 
bill  jiresented  to  the  legislature  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  commission.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  society  owes  its  existence  to 
the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  with 
which  it  is  closely  associated,  placing  before 
the  groups  in  these  clubs  interested  in  art 
such  reproductions  as  it  has,  increasing  the 
collection  for  this  purpose,  and  providing 
them  with  lectures  on  jiaintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture  in  the  small  home,  and 
kindred  subjects.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  society  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  for 
Minnesota  artists,  and,  if  jiossible,  the  board 
will  arrange  for  part  of  the  exhibits  to  make 
u])  a  traveling  collection  to  be  sent  from 
city  to  city  through  the  state.  It  has 
recently  started  the  publication  of  a  small 
bulletin,  giving  an  account  of  its  own 
activities  and  of  art  work  throughout  the 
state. 

The  president  of  the  State  Art  Society  is 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Rul  )ins,  of  Alinneapolis. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  officers  the 


society  has  a  board  of  seven  directors, 
representing  a  number  of  the  important 
cities  of  the  state. 

Frank  Tenney  Johnson  and  Gerald  Leake 
are  the  winners  of  the  two  great  prizes  at 
the  annual  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  at 
the  Salmagundi  Chib  this  year.  These 
prizes  are  the  Samuel  T.  Shaw  Purchase 
Prize  of  $1,000,  the  picture  to  become  the 
property  of  Mr.  Shaw;  and  the  Members’ 
Purchase  Prize,  also  of  $1,000,  bought  for 
the  club’s  permanent  collection.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  awarded  the  Shaw  prize  for  his 
painting  entitled  “The  Wanderer’’;  and 
Mr  Leake  received  the  Members’  prize 
for  a  painting  called  “The  Song.’’  Other 
notable  pictures  in  this  exhibition  were 
those  by  William  Ritschel,  to  whom  ivas 
awarded  the  Isidor  prize  of  $100;  Frank  de 
Haven,  Hobart  Nichols,  John  F.  Folinsbee, 
George  Elmer  Browne,  E.  Irving  Couse, 
Charles  Warren  Eaton,  John  F.  Carlson, 
Daniel  Garber,  Channcey  F.  Ryder,  C.  C. 
Curran,  and  others. 

Under  the  aus])ices  of  the  Trenton  Art 
Alliance  and  in  coojieration  with  the  leading 
organizations  of  the  city,  an  Art  and 
Industry  exhibition  is  being  held  in  the  Art 
Alliance  Building,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The 
purpose  of  this  exhibit  is  to  show  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  arts  to  everyday  life  through 
the  medium  of  industry,  and  to  illustrate 
how  the  arts  are  used  by  designers  and 
manufacturers  in  making  fabrics  for  wearing 
and  for  dwellings,  in  the  making  of  furniture, 
china,  pottery,  etc.  Among  the^organiza- 
tions  cooperating  in  this  movement  are  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Lion’s 
Club,  the  Business  and  Professional  AVomen’s 
Club,  the  Contemporary,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum, 
the  Mt  Students’  League,  the  Trenton 
Sketch  Class,  the  Pulilic  Library,  the  public, 
private  and  parochial  schools,  the  School  of 
Industrial  Arts,  and  the  Mothers’  Clubs. 

From  Carbondale,  III.,  comes  an  interest¬ 
ing  report  of  an  “A"t  Ajipreciation  Club,” 
organized  in  October,  1921,  in  the  Southern 
III  inois  State  Normal  University,  with 
Gladys  P.  AVilliams,  head  of  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  faculty  adviser.  This  club  has  as 
its  aim  a  fuller  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  American  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
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painting,  and  its  motto,  taken  from  a  poem 
by  Morris  Gray,  is:  “Not  by  its  conquests 
doth  a  nation  live,  but  by  its  art — tlie  art 
that  gives  its  soul  embodiment.”  Their 
programmes  consist  of  musical  numbers  and 
talks  by  members,  and  the  discussion  of 
current  events  in  the  art  world.  The  Art 
Appreciation  Club  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  to  the  university  a  number  of 
exhibitions,  such  as  etchings,  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  works  included  in  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute’s  permanent  collection;  its  members 
.also  make  an  annual  visit  to  the  St.  Louis 
.Vrt  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its 
collections.  The  club  is  increasing  in 
membership  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  is 
looking  forward  to  an  early  fulfillment  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized. 

An  International  Exhibition  of  Decora¬ 
tive  Arts  is  being  held  this  year  in  Italy, 
at  the  Royal  Villa  of  Monza,  very  near 
Milan.  It  will  embrace  all  manifestations 
connected  in  whatever  way  with  modern 
decoration  provided  they  conform  with  the 
rules  set  forth  in  the  program  adopted. 
There  will  be  seven  sections:  The  Art  of 
Building;  House  and  Interior  Decoration; 
Children’s  Corner  (furniture,  toys,  costumes, 
literature);  Sacred  Art;  The  Arts  of  the 
Fire  (china,  wrought  iron;  works  in  silver 
and  enamel);  Arts  applied  to  means  of 
transportation  (cars,  carriages,  omnibuses, 
etc.);  Graphic  Arts  and  Art  Schools  (books, 
bindings,  posters,  furnishings,  mural  decora¬ 
tions).  The  exhibition  opened  the  first  of 
this  month,  and  will  remain  on  view  until 
October. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Southern  States  Art  League  was  held  in  the 
Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art,  New  Orleans, 
from  March  4  to  April  2,  1923.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  included  119  oil  paintings;  38  water 
colors,  pastels  and  prints;  and  12  miniatures, 
besides  works  in  sculpture,  art  handicraft — 
bookbinding,  china  decoration,  jewelry, 
pottery,  hand-built;  and  pottery  decoration. 
The  president  of  the  league  is  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Woodward,  of  New  Orleans,  who  is  himself 
an  artist  and  contributed  to  this  exhibition. 
Other  officers  are  Florence  M.  McIntyre  of 
Memphis,  first  vice-president;  W.  C.  Miller, 
of  Charleston,  second  vice-president;  and 
R.  M.  Van  Wart  of  New  Orleans,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  NATURE,  by 

John  W.  Beatty.  William  Edwin  Rudge, 

Publisher,  New  A^ork. 

Mr.  John  W.  Beatty’s  book,  “The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Art  to  Nature,”  is  a  thoughtful 
statement  of  a  seasoned  conviction.  It  has 
about  it,  as  a  whole,  something  akin  to  the 
terse  and  highly  charged  significance  of  the 
passages  which  he  quotes  from  famous 
artists — the  sajdng  of  something  outside 
the  formulae  of  criticism,  yet  in  its  essence 
highly  critical.  The  painter  is  likely  to 
put  his  c.ase:  “However  the  books  s.ay — 
and  they  may  be  right — this  is  how  it 
seems  to  me,”  or,  more  militantly,  “this 
is  how  it  is.”  Mr.  Beatty  writes  as  an 
artist;  one  might  almost  say%  as  a  landscape 
painter.  He  sets  out  to  make  a  large  state¬ 
ment  of  the  province  of  painting  and 
scul[)ture,  and  he  quotes  the  great  painters 
and  sculptors,  from  the  Renaissance  down 
to  date,  as  his  prime  testimony.  He  has 
had  unusual  opjjortunities  to  know  painters, 
meeting  virtually  every  notable  exhibitor 
in  the  Carnegie  International  dining  the 
twenty-five  y^ears  of  his  directorship.  This 
book  is  his  summing  up.  Its  conclusion  is 
clear,  and  the  evidence  adduced  is  well 
chosen  and  from  high  sources. 

His  contention  may  be  briefly  stated: 
The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  not 
creative,  but  imitative,  in  their  very  essen¬ 
tials.  Their  function  is  to  find  in  nature 
the  elements  of  beauty  and  character,  and 
to  express  these  elements  with  truth.  Not 
necessarily  fact,  but  truth.  One  need  not 
consider  the  definition  too  metaphysically; 
every  artist  knows  what  he  means  when  he 
says  a  given  piece  of  jiainting  or  modelling 
is  “true.”  Beauty  and  cliaractcr  may 
mean  one  thing  to  Mr.  Beatty,  and  quite 
another  to  Mr.  Clive  Bell  or  Mr.  Walter 
Pach.  This  does  not  materially^  affect  the 
argument  of  the  book  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Beatty  believes  that  tlie  artist  suc¬ 
ceeds  when  he  selects  and  interprets  with 
truth  the  beauty  and  character  that  he 
finds  in  nature;  and  that  he  creates  no  other 
beauty  or  character  from  any  other  source. 
That  the  personal  touch,  the  haiulwriting 
in  the  making  of  the  record,  may  add  love¬ 
liness,  the  author  concedes;  but  the  hand¬ 
writing  is  far  less  important  to  him  than  to 
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most  critics.  He  accords  value  to  tlie 
|)crsoiial  ]M)iiit  of  view,  luit  he  does  not  rate 
highly  those  distinctions  of  personality 
which  lie  so  largely  in  the  hahits  of  eye  and 
hand,  in  a  certain  accustomed  range  of 
palette  or  manner  of  impasto. 

Once  stating  his  general  theme,  IMr. 
Reatty  brings  forward  the  direct  testimony 
of  great  artists  to  its  sni>port.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Gari  Melchers,  in  a  happy 
Foreword,  suggests:  “Analysis  is  perhaps  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  craftsman  to  toy 
with  .  .  .  The  precious  sensation  of  close¬ 
ness  to  nature  is  so  fleeting  and  so  fickle,  so 
often  not  there  at  all,  and  so  frightened, 
that  it  is  easily  scared  away  by  the  cold 
voice  of  the  man  with  a  rule  to  follow.” 
The  artist  seldom  pro[)onnds  a  rule.  ATt  a 
j)ractically  nnanimons  conviction  underlies 
the  seemingly  informal  and  diverse  opinions 
which  are  persuasively  (piotcd  in  this  book. 
And  not  the  least  interesting  are  the  casual 
pregnant  i)hrases  quoted  from  the  author’s 
recollection,  or  his  note  book;  it  is  plain 
that,  consciously  or  nnconscionsly,  this 
essay  has  been  a  long  time  on  the  stocks. 

The  artist  witnesses  being  honorably 
flismissed,  the  critics  and  philosophers  are 
called  upon.  Their  testimony  being  taken 
by  an  artist,  they  seem  to  fare  less  inter¬ 
estingly;  but  they  are  accorded  space  for 
the  bearing  of  what  they  have  to  say  on  the 
main  theme — that  beauty  and  character 
are  in  nature,  and  that  tlie  artist  is  most 
true  when  he  most  humbly  seeks  them  out. 

'I'here  remains  the  matter  of  Form  in 
art.  ddiis  Mr.  Beatty  treats  briefly  in  his 
cha])ter,  “Symmetry,”  one  of  the  most 
\'alnable  in  the  book,  because  the  largest  in 
its  generality.  One  might  wish  that  more 
of  the  previous  witnesses  had  been  recalled 
at  this  point.  The  extreme  conilensation 
of  the  book  allows  for  little  treatment  of  the 
vital  question  of  the  relation  of  the  factor 
t)f  design  to  the  direct,  j)erce])tive  impact 
of  the  mind  of  the  artist  on  the  facts  of 
nature.  I'lie  chaj)ter  as  it  stands,  however, 
should  set  right  the  rentier  who  sees  in  the 
jmeceding  ones  only  a  contention  for  sheer 
rejjresentation. 

'I'he  tone  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  serene, 
and  its^bias  is  scientific  rafher  than  emo¬ 
tional.  I'lie  author  pays  his  rcsjtects  to 
the  Hambidgc  theory,  and  to  the  impres¬ 
sionists;  he  does  not  show  tem])er  over 


current  opinions  which  he  obviously  does 
not  share.  In  conclusion  he  says,  “the 
student  may  lay  aside  any  preconceived 
notions  with  reference  to  insjtiration  and 
creation,  and  address  himself  to  his  task  as 
would  airy  other  w'orkman.”  Surely  an 
argument  that  leads  logically  to  this  is  a 
splendid  anil  significant  one. 

Tlie  book  itself,  with  its  fine,  ilignified 
tyjiography  by  Bruce  Rogers,  is  far  above 
the  usual  iniblisher's  level.  It  is  jirinted  on 
Fabriano  ])a])er,  in  a  type  Air.  Rogers  has 
rescued  from  the  neglect  of  a  generation, 
well  and  pleasantly  bound.  I  do  not 
knoiv  by  what  channel  or  at  what  cost  one 
may  come  fortunately  into  its  jiossession. 

Tiioma.s  AVood  Stevens. 

Ed'CIIINC  CRAFT,  by  Williani  P.  Robins  R.E., 

with  a  Foreword  by  Martin  Ilardie  R.E.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  d'lie  Itookman’s  .Journal  and  Print 

Collector,  17.‘5  Fleet  St.,  London  E.C.  4. 

From  a  technical  standiioint  the  subject 
of  etching  is  difficult  to  present  in  book 
form,  and  a  good  wo^k  is  always  welcome. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  wdiich  has  j^et  ap- 
licared.  The  author,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Etchers  and  impil  of  Sir 
Frank  Short,  is  well  iinalified  for  his  task. 
The  volume  is  di\  ided  into  sections  which 
make  it  easy  to  refer  to  any  special  part. 
The  first  division  gives  a  concise  history  of 
etching.  This  is  folhnved  by  a  section 
devoted  to  Line  Etchings.  The  author  first 
takes  up  the  different  methods  and  explains 
them  so  clearly  that  the  veriest  beginner  can 
understand,  yet  the  section  will  be  found  full 
of  valuable  hints  for  the  most  expert.  The 
technical  jiart  is  followc-d  by  a  review'  of  line 
workers  from  the  early  German  School  to 
the  jircsent  time  wdth  a  large  number  of 
illustrations. 

Drypoint,  Aquatint  and  Soft-ground  Etch¬ 
ing  are  next  taken  up  and  are  followed  by 
good  examples  of  the  best  men  W'ho  have 
worked  in  each  medium.  A  section  on 
Printing  and  the  Care  of  Prints,  together 
w'ith  a  very  complete  Bibliograjiliy,  com- 
])lete  the  book.  The  illustrations  suffer 
somewhat  from  the  small  size  of  the  repro¬ 
ductions,  but  the  volume  is  so  full  of  other 
fine  features  that  one  can  forgive  this  point. 
The  i)nblication  is  one  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  etchers  and  collectors,  as_it  w  ill 
be  of  great  value  to  them  in  their  w'ork. 


MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS,  BEAUX  ARTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  DESIGN 


At  the  last  judgment  of  the  B.  A.  I.  D., 
awards  in  two  competitions  were  made 
in  each  department. 

In  the  Department  of  Mural  Painting, 
over  forty  renderings  were  suhmitted. 
Nineteen  sketches  were  sent  in  for  the  first 
competition,  “The  Decoration  of  a  Beamed 
Ceiling”  of  Spanish  Gothic  type,  designed 
for  a  room  with  white  plaster  walls,  the 
ceiling  being  divided  by  large  master 
beams  and  secondary  tiers  of  smaller  beams 
into  compartments  measuring  2  by  3  feet. 
The  jury,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Whitney 
Warren,  Benj.  W.  Morris,  Ernest  Peixotto, 
Edwin  C.  Taylor,  B.  Putnam  Brinley, 
Arthur  Crisp  and  Ivan  Olinsky,  considered 
the  designs  submitted  for  this  competition 
of  exceptional  cjuality  and,  after  careful 
deliberation,  awarfled  five  meflals  and  a 
number  of  mentions.  The  recijjients  of 
medals  were  as  follows : 

First  Medal:  Hildreth  Meiere,  800  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  R.  .  Richardson, 
17  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Second  Medal:  Herman  Van  Cott,  C.  G. 
Johnstone,  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts. 

The  other  competition  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  the  fifth  of  the  season,  was  for  panels 
in  a  “Pavilion  at  a  Watering  Place,”  a 
small  octagonal  building  covering  the  well 
or  spring  at  a  popular  spa  in  a  southern 
climate.  Four  of  its  sides  are  oi)en  arch¬ 
ways  and  the  other  four  sides  are  to  contain 
painted  panels  5  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high. 
Twenty-two  sketches  were  submitted,  and 
three  medals  and  eight  mentions  w'ere 
awarded  as  follows: 

First  Medal:  Herman  ^’an  Cott,  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Second  Medal:  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Michael 
J.  Mueller,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  the  Department  of  Scidpture  there 
were  also  two  problems.  The  first  was  for 
a  small  door  knocker  for  an  artist’s  studio, 
the  subject  to  suggest  the  Fine  Arts  but  to 
be  decorative  in  character.  Eleven  sketches 
were  submitted  and  the  following  awards 
were  made: 

Second  Medal:  C.  Luini,  P.  E.  Vroldsen. 


First  Mention:  L.  Worswick. 

The  jury  consisted  of  Messrs.  Whitney 
Warren,  Benj.  W.  Morris,  John  Gregory, 
Ernest  W.  Keyser,  A.  De  Francisci,  Harry 
R.  Ludeke,  Edward  McCartan,  Tom  Jones, 
and  Edward  F.  Sanford,  Jr.  It  also  judged 
the  twenty-one  designs  submitted  for  the 
second  com])etition,  a  relief  depicting 
“Hospitality”  to  l>e  cut  in  stone,  5  feet  in 
diameter,  and  placed  above  the  entrance  to 
a  hotel.  The  awards  were  as  follows: 

Second  Medal:  L.  Worswick. 

First  Mention:  L.  Slobotkin. 

Life  Modeling  Classes  (j)eriod  ending 
January  8) :  Mr.  Anthony  De  Francisci’s 
class — Second  Medal,  L.  Slobotkin. 

Architectural  Ornament  (period  ending 
January  8) :  Mr.  Harry  R.  Ludeke’s  class 
(Late  Gothic) — Second  Medal,  P.  Fjelde, 
C.  M.  Chambellan;  First  Mention,  M. 
Malanotte;  Second  Mention,  I.  Crisafulli. 

Life  Modeling  Classes  (period  ending 
February  5) :  Mr.  Edmond  T.  Quinn’s 
class — First  Mention,  B.  Piccirilli,  F.  A. 
Williams;  Second  Mention,  P.  Fiene,  A. 
Block.  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Keyser’s  class — 
First  Medal,  C.  W.  Jones;  Second  Medal, 
J.  D.  Pinto;  Second  Mention,  P.  Fiene. 
Mr.  Anthony  De  Francisci’s  class — Second 
Medal,  V.  Carano;  First  Mention,  P. 
Herzel;  Second  Mention,  C.  Luini,  F.  M. 
Boyland. 

Architectural  Ornament  (period  ending 
February  5) :  Mr.  Harry  R.  Ludeke’s  class 
(Roman) — Second  Medal,  C.  Barbera;  First 
Mention,  C.  Geraci,  T.  Lo  Medico,  M. 
Malanotte;  Second  Mention,  I.  Crisafulli, 
H.  Albrizio,  H.  Rappoport,  C.  M.  Chani- 
bellan. 

In  the  Department  of  Interior  Decora¬ 
tion,  the  subject  given  was  the  “Decoration 
of  a  Candy  Shop,”  one  of  a  chain  of  stores 
that  could  be  readily  recognized  by  the 
special  type  of  its  decoration.  Thirteen 
designs  were  submitted  and  a  jury  consisting 
of  Messrs.  E.  F.  Tyler,  W.  Warren,  J.  W. 
O’Connor  and  P.  H.  Pratt  made  the  following 
awards : 

V  Second  Medal:  L.  Colvin,  B.  A.  I.  D., 
Atelier,  N.  Y.  C. 
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First  Mention:  R.  R.  Rutter,  Frances  AV. 
Burrows  and  J.  Durso,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pittsburgh;  Marion  L. 
Hord,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Mention:  Helen  E.  Stein,  Lillian  Kennedy, 
Helen  AV.  Peale  and  C.  H.  Meat!,  School 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston;  E.  H. 
Sammons,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Problem  in  Elements — H.  Subject:  “Fire 
Place  Accessories.”  Three  (3)  designs  sub¬ 
mitted. 

First  Mention:  A.  N.  Kitf,  Suzanne 
Guilfojde  and  N.  Cecilia  Kettunen,  A"ale 
University,  New  Haven. 

Awards  made  at  the  judgment  of  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1922. 

The  sixth  problem  of  the  current  season 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Painting  called 
for  designs  for  two  round-headed  panels, 
measuring  12  x  16  feet,  to  be  plaeed  in  a 
eourt-house  in  a  prosperous  community  in 
Southern  California.  The  court-house  sur¬ 
rounds  an  arcaded  court  in  whose  corners  are 
to  be  placed  eight  panels  painted  in  the 
manner  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  that  is, 
with  rich  compositions  of  figures  and  acees- 
sories  of  fruits  and  flowers,  embellished  with 
a  painted  frame  or  border.  The  two  jianels 
required  are  to  dei)ict  “Peace”  and  “Plenty.’ 

Twenty-four  sketches,  some  of  remarkably 
good  quality,  were  submitted  for  judgment 
and  four  medals  and  a  number  of  mentions 
were  awarded  by  a  jury  composed  of :  Messrs. 
Henry  R.  Sedgwick,  Benj.  AAk  Morris, 
Ernest  Peixotto,  Edwin  C.  Taylor,  Ivan 
Olinsky,  Arthur  Crisp,  Dunean  Smith. 

The  awards  were  as  follows: 

First  Medal:  Tom  L.  Johnson,  _Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Second  Medal:  Miehael  J.  Mueller,  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Hildreth  Meiere,  800 
Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City.  Maxwell  B. 
Starr,  B.  A.  I.  D. 

First  Mention:  J.  Glaser,  2820  Morris  Ave. 
New  York  City. 

In  the  Department  of  Sculpture,  the  sixth 
subject  for  competition  was  a  life-size  bronze 
group  depicting  “The  Dance,”  to  be  placed 
in  a  garden  on  a  pedestal  3  feet  6  inehes  high 
at  the  intersection  of  two  paths.  Twenty- 
one  sketches  were  submitted  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  awards  were  made: 


Second  Medal:  C.  Luini,  B.  A.  I.  D.,  H.  P. 
Camden,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

First  Mention:  S.  Beanies,  Sehool  of  Fine 
Art  and  Crafts,  Boston,  Mass.;  L.  AVors- 
wick,  W.  Fischer,  B.  A.  I.  D. 

Life  Modeling  Classes:  Mr.  Edmond  T. 
Quinn’s  class — Second  Medal,  C.  AV.  Jones; 
First  Mention,  G.  Novani,  T.  Mellilo,  P. 
Fiene;  Second  Mention,  A.  Di  Filippo. 

Mr.  Tom  Jones’s  class — First  Medal,  C. 
AA’.  Jones;  First  Mention,  P.  Fiene,  D.  Mieh- 
nick;  Second  Mention,  T.  Mellilo. 

Mr.  Anthonj'  De  Francisci’s  class — Second 
Medal,  P.  Herzel,  L.  Slobotkin;  First  Men¬ 
tion,  V.  Tomaselli;  Second  Mention,  C.  Luini, 
H.  McGarvey. 

Architectural  Ornament:  Mr.  Har  ry  R. 
Ludeke’s  class  (Roman) — Second  Medal,  P. 
Fjelde,  T.  Lo  Medico,  H.  Albrizio. 

The  jmy  consisted  of:  Messrs.  Henry  R. 
Sedgwick,  Benj.  AV.  Morris,  John  Gregory, 
Edmond  T.  Quinn,  Tom  Jones,  Anthony 
DeFrancisci,  Harry  R.  Ludeke,  Allan  Clark, 
Edward  MeCartan,  Edward  F.  Sanford,  Jr. 

The  Department  of  Interior  Decoration 
issued  two  programs.  The  first  called  for 
designs  for  “The  Private  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Large  Corporation”  which  should 
impress  the  visitor  with  the  dignity  of  the 
coneern  that  he  serves  but  should  not  be 
ostentatious.  The  following  awards  were 
made  in  this  competition: 

First  Medal:  P.  R.  MacMister,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

First  Mention:  AAk  Douglas,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mention:  C.  H.  Mead,  L.  G.  Kennedy, 
Helen  Stein  and  H.  AV.  Peale,  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  second  program  (Elements)  ealled  for 
a  group  of  six  mirror  frames  of  various  his- 
torie  styles  to  be  arranged  on  a  sheet  of  Im¬ 
perial  AAdiatman.  Eighteen  designs  were 
submitted  in  this  eompetition  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  awards  were  made: 

First  Mention  Placed:  AAk  C.  Hirsehfeld 
and  N.  C.  Kettunen,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  jury  for  these  last  two  competitions 
were  eomposed  of  Messrs.  Ernest  F.  Tyler, 
Henry  F.  Bultitude,  Maitland  Belknap  and 
Shepherd  Stevens. 
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PANEL  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C  BY  LEE  LAURIE 


A  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN 
SCULPTURE^ 

BY  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 


There  are  two  points  of  view  from 
wliich  the  observer  may  jirofitahly  sur¬ 
vey  the  voluminous  exhibition  organized  by 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  at  the  His¬ 
panic  Museum.  .  .  The  collection  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  pieces  is  representative  of 
contemporaneous  work,  and  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  go  through  the  mass 
looking  for  the  good  things,  as  upon  any 
other  occasion.  But  this  happens  to  be  an 
unusual  occasion.  In  the  buildings  of  the 


Hispanic  and  Numismatic  societies  and  the 
Academy  and  in  the  surrounding  grounds 
such  a  display  of  the  subject  has  been  made 
as  our  sculptors  have  sighed  for,  one  enjoy¬ 
ing  every  possible  advantage  of  si)ace,  light 
and  air.  In  rising  to  their  opportunity  these 
artists  make  a  positively  historical  demon¬ 
stration,  and  inevitably  one  turns  to  the 
historical  point  of  view,  traversing  the  exhi¬ 
bition  with  a  keen  eye  for  objects  of  salient 
merit,  but  relating  them  all  to  the  broad 


'  This  e.xhibition,  displayed  both  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  opened  (in  New  York,  156th  Street  and 
Broadway)  April  12,  and  will  continue  until  August,  1923. 

This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  Neto  York  Tribune,  of  which  for  years  Mr.  Cortissoz  has  been 
art  critic.  Because  of  its  excellence  and  rare  critical  balance,  permission  was  sought  and  obtained  both 
of  the  author  and  the  Tribune  to  reprint  it  in  the  American  Magazine  of  Art. — The  Editor. 
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(Icvclopiiu'iit  of  Aiiici  ic;ni  sculjjturo.  Wlioii- 
t‘ver  tlu're  is  talk  aliout  a  Inigc  salon  in  this 
connlry  tlin  ((nestion  is  raisod  as  to  what 
jnstitication  tlinro  niiglit  he  for  it.  Hero  we 
liave  an  answer  so  far  as  plastic  art  is 
concerned. 

There  lies  upon  the  surface  ])erhaps  the 
most  delightfni  testimony  that  the  sculptors 
could  give  to  their  fidelity  to  a  sound  tradi- 
t  ion,  the  t<'stimony  of  an  adeiiuatc  techniiiue. 
j'hat  indisiiensahle  element  in  art  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time — longer  than  is 
generally  realized.  When  Iloudon  came 
over  here  to  portray  Washington  he  struck  a 
note  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  temper  of 
our  eighteenth  century  world.  He  was  an 
Academician  with  a  strong  infusion  of  genius. 
Our  earlier  sculjilors,  it  is  true,  were  Acade¬ 
micians  without  the  genius.  It  is  no  use 
trying  to  ding  any  glamour  ahout  the  figures 
of  those  jiioneers  who  set  the  pace  for  us  in 
their  Konian  and  Florentine  studios.  But  at 
least  the  pace  they  set  was  an  honorable  one. 
It  demanded  a  certain  technical  rectitude, 
and  we  have  gone  on  in  that  jiath  ever  since, 
d'he  te.st  was  to  come,  of  course,  in  the 


matter  of  jiersonality,  which  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  sculpture.  It  was  met  when  men 
like  Whird,  Saint-Gaudens  and  AVarner  arose. 
They  did  more  than  fill  out  the  old  academic 
formula;  they  s])oke  each  iu  his  own  idiom. 
Their  individual  gifts  w'ere  oliviously  not  to 
be  transmitted;  that  was  in  the  nature  of 
things.  But  a  standard  of  good  workman¬ 
ship  they  could  and  did  establish.  On  the 
whole,  the  character  of  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  may  be  said  to  take  its  point  of  dejiar- 
ture  from  the  ideal  fixed  here  in  the  '7()s  and 
'80s.  the  ideal  which  discarded  the  academy 
and  sought  to  energize  American  sculpture 
through  contact  with  the  most  modern 
French  methods. 

There  arc  biographical  notes  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  and  it  is  suggestive  to  oliserve  the 
indications  of  jnipilage  under  Falguiere, 
Fremiet,  Chaim  and  the  rest.  Falguiere, 
especially,  had  a  great  hand  in  the  training 
of  our  men.  The  Ecole  des  Beau.x-Arts  has 
been  one  of  our  constant  sources  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  easy  to  infer  from  this 
something  like  a  French  drift  in  our  school. 
But  to  do  so  would  be  to  miss  the  truth.  Let 
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the  reader  wlio  cares  to  follow  op  this  analyt¬ 
ical  pursuit  of  the  facts  recall  the  character¬ 
istic  atniosi)here  of  a  sculjiture  exhibition  in 
Paris  and  he  will  be  struck  by  the  distinction 
between  if  and  the  atinosjihere  created  by 
our  own  artists.  J'he  trait  that  marks  the 
French  school  is  a  technical  facility  curiously 
regimented  and  soiihisticatcd.  In  all  save 
the  hands  of  a  few  outstanding  leaders  it 
results  in  an  effect  positively  meret’-icious  in 
its  glittering  aj)lomb.  We  are  not  so  facile, 
so  sure,  and  by  the  same  token  we  preserve 
in  our  sculpture,  as  so  often  in  our  painting, 
a  fresh,  unsjmilt  quality  that  in  the  long  ruti 
is  worth  more  than  virtuosity.  A  striking 
exam])le  is  supplied  in  the  “Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton”  of  Janies  Earle  Eraser.  The  trace  of 
picturesqueness  in  the  costume  is  kept  in 
beautiful  subordination  to  the  central  gravity 
of  the  theme.  This  is  a  study  of  character 
conceivcfl  from  within.  It  is  an  organism, 
not  a  hollow  shell.  Fraser  was  a  pupil  of 
Ealguiere’s,  and  as  such  must  have  learned  a 
lot  aliout  the  suave  manijndation  of  surface. 
But  a  high  .seriousness  has  led  him  to  put 
manual  dexterity  in  its  place.  He  uses 
modeling  for  a  purpose  of  expression,  not  for 
its  own  sake. 

That  is  what  i\e  would  take  to  be  the 
prevailing  kev  of  the  present  exhibition. 
AVh  at  has  become  of  the  Rodinesquerie  of 
Rodin,  vhich  from  time  to  time  has  seemed 
to  threaten  the  integrity  of  American  sculp¬ 
ture.^  We  have  looked  for  it  all  over  the 
jilace  and  have  rejoiced  to  be  disappointed  in 
our  search.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  justifies  the  Sculpture  Society 
in  this  assertion  of  its  artistic  purpose  it  is 
summed  up  in  two  words — honest  modeling. 
And  after  this  we  would  cite  the  play  of 
ideas.  American  painting  is,  in  general, 
afraid  of  ideas.  It  treats  the  human  figure 
as  so  much  still  life.  American  sculpture 
goes  further  afield.  Conditions,  no  doubt, 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
There  have  been  portraits  innumerable  to 
model,  portraits  demanding  some  power  of 
characterization  in  the  artist.  There  have 
been  public  monuments  to  make,  like  the 
“Lincoln”  of  Daniel  C.  French,  the  “Com¬ 
modore  John  Barry”  of  Andrew  O’Connor, 
or  the  “Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Memorial”  for 
the  navy  by  Hernion  A.  MacNeil.  The 
painter  chooses  his  own  subject.  The 
sculptor  more  often  has  his  set  for  him,  and 
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with  it  there  ct)nies  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
iniagination.  It  is  tlie  adequacy  of  his  re¬ 
sponse  tliat  impresses  the  visitor  to  this 
show.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Niehaus  is  purely 
classical  in  his  “Francis  Scott  Key  Monu¬ 
ment,”  and  falls,  we  sujjpose,  into  the 
category  of  academic  types — hut  how  admir¬ 
ably  does  he  realize  an  idea!  All  through 
the  exhibition  we  come  uj)on  this  same 
e.xercise  of  the  constructive  imagination, 
this  ability  of  tlie  American  .scidptor  to  get 
outside  himself  and  the  ordinary  issues  of 
studio  life,  conveying  an  inii)ression  not 
alone  of  goofl  techniqiie  but  of  lively  thought. 

This  is  where  we  stray  irresistibly  into  the 
indulgence  of  a  hunger  for  “the  good  things.” 
They  are  many  and  they  are  varied.  We 
note  the  true  woodland  grace — and  muscular¬ 
ity — of  Mr.  Calder's  “Last  Dryad,”  and  in 
a  moment  or  two  we  are  absorbed  in  the 
martial  vigor  of  Mr.  Aitken’s  “Camp  Merritt 
Memorial.”  We  make  the  transition  from 
the  monumental  dignity  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hering's  “Energy  in  Ilepose”  to  the  sketch 
by  Air.  AIcCartan,  a  nude  nymjjh  accom- 
paniofl  by  a  prancing  goat,  which  in  its  light 


gayety  is  as  inspiriting  as  a  decoration  by 
Clodion.  The  lovely  dancing  “Nymph” 
of  Air.  Allan  Clark,  exquisite  in  form  and 
movement,  has  symi)athetic  but  totally 
different  companions  in  the  “Fragilina”  of 
Air.  Attilio  Piccirilli,  the  “Victory”  of  Miss 
Janet  Scudder,  the  “Sketch  for  Fountain” 
by  Air.  Isidore  Konti,  and,  indeed,  a  score 
or  more  of  other  statues.  There  is  poetic 
feeling  in  much  of  this  sculpture,  there  is 
sensuous  beauty  which  happily  does  not 
pass  into  the  coarseness  not  infrequently 
encountered  in  France,  and,  best  of  all,  there 
is  a  flowing  grace  which  avoids  the  thin 
elegance,  again  so  often  characteristic  of  the 
Paris  Salon.  There  is  even  humor  here 
and  there.  One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
exhibition  is  that  made  by  the  amusing 
“Narcissus”  of  Air.  A.  A.  Weinman. 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  poetic  feeling, 
sometimes  fleclaring  itself  in  veritable 
tenflerness,  yet  in  the  main  it  could  hardly 
l)e  .said  of  American  sculpture  that  there  is 
any  great  subtlety  about  it,  that  it  has  any 
great  depth.  The  famous  “Adams  Alonu- 
ment”  of  the  late  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
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is  the  shining  landmark  of  creative  art  in 
American  sculpture — the  one  prodigious  em¬ 
bodiment  of  thought  and  feeling  that  we  have 
in  our  plastic  art.  There  is  nothing  here  at 
all  in  the  mood  of  that  heroic  piece.  We 


means  inspiration  at  a  white  heat,  it  means 
truly  creative  art,  and  on  that  score  Amer¬ 
ican  sculpture  as  it  is  set  forth  in  this  ex¬ 
hibition  is  weak.  We  think.  We  feel.  We 
model  with  an  earnest  emotion.  Witness 


NARCISSUS  A.  A,  WEINMAN 


wonder  how  far  this,  too,  is  to  be  referred  to 
current  conditions,  which  call  more  often  for 
garden  decorations  than  for  some  unicjue 
struggle  with  an  imaginative  problem.  The 
occasion  for  a  high  emotion  is  not  invariably 
absent.  Mr.  Edmond  T.  Quinn,  for  example, 
has  been  offered  it  in  his  war  memorial,  and 
the  “Victory”  he  achieved  is  a  noble  figure. 
But  we  look  in  vain  for  figures  summoned 
out  of  the  clay  with  that  imperious  intensity 
which  gave  us  the  “Adams  Monument,”  or 
that  in  France  moved  Dubois  to  do  things 
like  his  “Jeanne  D\4rc”  and  his  marvelous 
statues  for  the  tomb  of  Lamoriciere.  It 


Mr.  Albin  Polasek’s  “Man  Chiseling  His 
Own  Destiny.”  But  we  do  not  arrive  at 
the  glowing,  new-minted  and  unforgettable 
conception  which  takes  us  by  storm  when  it 
comes — a  thing  of  equal  originality  and 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  that  is  a  con¬ 
summation  rare  anywhere.  How  often  has 
a  Dubois  arisen  in  Frencli  sculpture.^ 

We  miss  j)ower  of  invention,  telling  especi¬ 
ally  in  respect  to  design,  and  we  miss  the 
magic  of  style.  That  is  a  delicate  jioint,  on 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  dogmatize.  In  one 
respect  we  have  made  a  tremendous  advance 
upon  the  habit  of  onr  sculptural  forefathers. 


THE  HIT.  DUCK 
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lliere  is  no  such  miii'orinity  of  niaiiner  to  he 
reckoned  witli  in  tliis  show  as  was  to  he 
reckoned  with  in  our  sculpture  before  tlie 
Civil  War.  Tliere  is  ])ersonality  visible  in 
divers  directions.  Look  at  tlie  works  of 
J.  E.  Eraser,  PanI  Jiartlett,  Hndoljih  Evans, 
Edward  MeCartan,  George  Grey  Ifarnard, 
Andrew  O'Connor,  Herbert  Adams,  and  so 
on  tlirongh  a  list  that  miglit  l)e  made  thrice 
as  long.  Every  man  in  it  has  sometidng  to 
say  for  himself,  an  accent  tliat  is  his  own. 
It  is,  ])Ossibly,  a  ((nestion  of  degree.  In- 
dividnality  is  tliere,  yet  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  nnicinely  com])elling — a  state  of  affairs 
more  readily  felt  than  defined.  The  strength 


of  the  situation  resides  in  that  fresh,  nn- 
sjioilt  quality  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
At  least  style  in  American  scnlptnre  is 
gennine,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  tendency  in  some 
quarteis  toward  a  deliberate  searcli  after 
stylistic  modes  does  not  altogether  carry 
conviction.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the 
“Oiana”  of  Mr.  IGid  Manshij),  in  the 
“Philomela  ’  of  Air.  John  Gregory,  in  the 
“Cnjiid  and  Gazelle”  and  nnmerons  other 
engaging  fancies  of  Mr.  C.  Paul  Jennewein. 
But  those  members  of  a  fairly  large  group 
of  artists  with  archaic  leanings  seem  to  be 
seeking  a  diversion  into  channels  alien  to 
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the  fundamental  progress  of  our  sculpture, 
channels  leading  toward  only  a  specious  and 
passing  achievement.  They  get  distinction 
of  silhouette,  they  get  a  certain  decorative 
interest,  and  it  so  happens  that  they  are 
among  our  most  proficient  craftsmen.  But 
they  leave  an  impression  as  of  types  moving 
about  in  worlds  unrealized.  Beneath  their 
alluring  contours  there  lies  no  truly  sculp¬ 
tural  core,  and  such  style  as  they  do  beat  out 
has  a  factitious,  archaeological  air.  Chauvin¬ 
ism  in  these  matters  is  of  all  things  the  most 
abhorrent,  yet  it  is  not  really  a  strained 
partisanshij)  but  only  common  sense  to  say 
that  if  our  plastic  salvation  lies  anywhere  it 


lies  in  a  consistent  Americanism,  in  avoidance 
of  any  kind  of  scholarly  jireciosity.  It  is 
toward  that  unedifying  bourne  that  the 
archaic  men  are  heading. 

Is  there  anything  talismanic  in  what  we 
have  ventured  to  call  Americanism?  Not  if 
the  word  be  superficially  interpreted.  But 
consider  it  as  meaning  that  honest  crafts¬ 
manship  on  which  we  have  paused,  a  whole¬ 
some  detachment  from  the  formulas  of  the 
very  French  school  in  whicli  we  have  been 
so  largely  trained.  There  is  an  odd  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  j)oint,  then,  in  the  Italian 
contingent  here  ])rcsent.  It  is  a  contingent 
whose  numerical  strength  may  surprise  tlie 
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visitor  ORce  lie  lias  set  aliout  talRilatiiig  the 
names  represented.  Tliey  stand  in  some 
cases  for  mature  effort,  in  otliers  for  tlie 
younger  men.  d'lie  interesting  thing  is 
tliat  tliese  numerous  foreigners,  liorn  in  a 
land  where  the  tradition  of  Donatello  has 
heen  hnried  deep  under  the  empty  artifice 
of  skilled  hut  uninspired  fingers,  have  felt 
the  ini{)aet  of  American  thoronghness  and 
sincerity.  Consider  Victo''  Salvatore’s  su- 
jierh  bust  of  “Airs.  Chaimian,’’  or  Attilio 
Piccirilli’s  “Boy  of  the  Piave,”  or  Leo 
Lcntelli’s  “Batlier.’’  How  completely  re¬ 
moved  they  are  from  the  Canii)  Santo  stuff 
which  has  heen  ]joured  out  for  generations  in 
Italy!  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  it 
is  their  new  environment  that  has  led  these 
men  to  their  new  develo])nient,  that  the 
Americanism  of  which  we  speak  is  not  an 
idle  jihrase.  AVe  feel  it  in  the  Sculpture 
Society’s  cxhihitiou  as  one  of  the  most  ]n'e- 
cious  boons  that  our  plastic  art  has  given  us. 

AA’e  desjiair  of  cit  ing  the  evidence  in  detail. 
The  collection  is  too  huge  for  that.  But  of 
its  hroail  lesson  there  can  he  no  question. 


It  shows  ns  how  vitalized  American  sculp¬ 
ture  is  by  honest  workmanship  and  fine 
feeling,  by  richly  interjiretative  if  not  crea¬ 
tive  imagination.  In  portraiture,  in  the 
ideal  figure,  in  decorative  and  in  monu¬ 
mental  sculjiture  we  have  unmistakably  a 
school.  And,  apropos  of  the  scale  of  this 
exhibition,  it  may  be  added  that  the  school 
is  a  very  large  one.  Partly,  to  be  sure,  this 
faet  is  attributable  to  a  cau.se  not  wholly 
cheering.  “The  trouble  with  the  American 
school,”  a  distinguished  leader  in  our  sculp¬ 
ture  said  to  us  not  long  ago,  “is  that  sculp¬ 
ture  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  arts.”  That  is 
very  true.  The  veriest  tyro  can  evolve  a 
j)lausible  shape  out  of  a  lump  of  clay.  The 
profession  has  its  due  burden  of  mediocrities 
to  carry.  But  the  exhibition  at  the  His- 
jjanic  Aluseum  has  been  organized  with 
astonishing  freedom  from  the  deadening 
ijiHuence  of  those  unha])py  intruders.  The 
comparatively  few  who  have  crept  in  are 
lost  in  the  ensemble.  There  is  nothing  to 
mar  the  seriousness  and  beauty  of  this 
episode  in  our  art  history. 
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THE  PEALE  EXHIBITION 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 


ONE  OF  the  most  notable  exhibitions  of 
the  year,  possibly  of  many  years,  was 
that  of  portraits  by  Charles  Willson  Peale, 
his  brother,  James  Peale,  and  his  son,  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale,  assembled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  held  in  its 
galleries  in  Philadelphia  from  April  11  to 
May  9.  The  catalogue,  which  in  itself  is  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  American  art, 
listed  317  exhibits — 277  oil  paintings,  the  re¬ 
mainder  miniatures.  In  the  foreword  of  this 
catalogue — which,  by  the  way,  contains 
numerous  illustrations  and  most  carefidly 
prepared  data  concerning  the  exhibits,  a 
veritable  “Who’s  Who”  of  Revolutionary 
days  in  America — acknowledgment  is  made 
of  intlebtcdness  to  Mr.  Horace  Wells  Sellers, 
a  descendant  of  Charles  Willson  Peale,  and 


Mr.  Mantle  Fielding,  both  well-known 
architects  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Wilfred  Jordan,  the  curator  of  the  collection 
at  Independence  Hall,  for  advice  and  co¬ 
operation  in  locating,  listing  and  selecting 
the  paintings,  and  also  to  the  numerous 
lenders,  public  institutions  and  private 
owners. 

Peale,  the  elder,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Acarlemy,  the  oldest  art  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  He  was  born  in 
Chestertown,  Queen  Amies  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  April,  1711,  and  his  birth  is  recorded 
in  the  vestry  records  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  of 
that  county.  His  father  kept  the  first  free 
school  at  Charlestown,  Maryland,  but  died 
when  his  son  Charles  was  only  a  lad.  He 
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was  tliereforc  aj)prentic(‘(l  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  a  saildler  of  Annapolis,  later 
heeoining  a  eloek  and  wateli  maker,  wdiieh 
oeenpation  led  him  to  silversmithing.  From 
earliest  lioyhood  he  had  a  fondness  for  draw¬ 
ing,  aiifl  for  no  reason  that  anyone  can  ex¬ 
plain,  save  the  urge  of  inherent  talent, 
attemi)ted  landseapes  and  portrait  painting 
on  his  own  initiative,  without  instructiou, 
without  the  ins[)iratiou  of  examples. 

He  w'as  an  eiiterjuising  jierson,  a  ze.'dous 
son  of  freedom.  From  John  IIe.sselius,  the 
younger,  who  was  then  living  in  tlu'  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Annaj)olis,  he  got,  soTiie  instrue- 
tion  in  painting;  later  he  traveled  to  Boston 


and  had  some  lessons  from  Copley.  It  was 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  who,  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  talent,  became  his  {)atron,  raised  a 
subscription  for  his  benefit,  secured  a  letter 
of  iidroduction  for  him  to  Benjamin  West, 
aufl  sent  him  to  London,  where  he  remained 
for  tw'o  years.  He  was  not,  he  says  in  his 
journal,  contented  to  know  how  to  paint  in 
one  way,  fmt  engaged  in  the  whole  circle  of 
arts,  learning  modeling  and  easting  in  plaster, 
and  mezzotint  engraving.  Beturnmg  to 
America  in  the  si)ring  of  di9,  he  not  only 
found  profitable  employment  in  portrait 
jiainting  in  Maryland,  but  also  in  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  1770,  he  removed  his 
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family  to  Philadelphia  and  estalilished  a 
studio  on  Areh  Street.  During  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  he  served  in  the  army  as  a 
first  lieutenant  and  later  as  a  captain,  and 
while  he  served  he  continued  to  paint  por¬ 
traits,  among  them  a  numher  of  Washington. 
As  early  as  1794,  he  attempted  to  establish 
in  Philadelphia  an  association  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  fine  arts.  Nine  years 
later  his  ambition  was  rewarded  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  present  Pennsyhania 
Academy.  James  Peale,  his  brother,  was 
induced  by  him  to  take  up  art,  and  diil 
admirably,  specializing,  however,  in  minia¬ 
tures.  Rembrandt  Peale  was  sent  by  his 


father  to  London  to  study  under  West. 
He  studied  also  in  Paris,  and  while  there 
painted  jiortraits  of  David  and  Houdon, 
both  of  which  are  now  owned  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy.  He  lived  until  1860. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Peale  e.vhibi- 
tion  was  the  fact  that  it  included  thirty-two 
portraits  of  Washington,  no  two  of  which 
were  alike.  These  portraits  were  painted  at 
different  times  during  Washington’s  life, 
and  in  the  fift.y  years  thereafter,  the  first 
being  vdien  he  was  a  young  squire  in  Virginia 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  last  being 
the  seventy-fifth  copy  made  by  Rembrandt 
Peale  when  he  (Peale)  was  in  his  eighty- 
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second  year.  There  was  an  niiusiial  por¬ 
trait  bust  of  AVashington  jiaiiited  by  Cliarles 
Willson  Peale  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  winter 
of  1778,  the  canvas  used  by  the  artist  being 
a  piece  of  blue  and  white  twilled  bed  ticking. 
Peale,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  company  at  Trenton,  Princeton 
and  Monmouth,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiering  painted  portraits  of  the  great 
Commander-in-Chief.  Famous  among  these 
are  the  four  full  lengths,  representing  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  periods  of  the  Battle  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  at  V'alley  Forge  and  a  little  later,  and 
then  with  Lafayette  and  General  Tilghman 
after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  all  of 


which  were  included  in  the  exhibition.  These 
intimate  portraits  of  Washington  in  the 
field,  together  with  the  earliest  portrait 
representing  him  as  a  Virginian  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  a  colonel  in  the  local  militia,  painted 
by  Peale  in  177‘2,  give  the  historian  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  the  true  George  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  said  that  after  the  Revolution  the 
first  authentic  portrait  of  Washington  was 
repainted  by  the  arti.st,  and  that  there  the 
facings  of  the  uniform  were  changed  from 
red  to  buff,  d'hore  were  numerous  examples 
of  the  so-called  “port-hole”  or  casement 
portraits  of  Washington  by  Rembrandt 
Peale,  which  represent  a  composite  of  the 
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Wa.sliingtons  as  jiainted  liy  liis  ooiileinpora- 
ries  and  show  the  subject  oil  lier  in  military 
or  civil  attire. 

d'he  variety,  yet  similarity,  of  these 
Washington  j)ortraits  afforded  interesting 
material  for  discussion  and  consideration. 
But  to  many  the  portraits  of  the  less  great 
were  artistically  more  interesting,  for  in 
most  instances  they  were  more  direct,  simple, 
sincere. 

The  early  Peales  were  found  to  be  not  a 
little  in  the  manner  of  Copley,  or  even  the 
less  well-known  American  portrait  painters 
of  pre-Revolutionary  days.  The  latter 
works  were  more  suave  and  sojihisticated. 


The  men  as  he  portrayed  them  were  manly 
and  individual,  satisfying  one’s  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  our  nation  builders.  Some  of 
the  early  jiortraits  were  charming  as  works 
of  art,  naively  simple,  good  in  color,  well 
modeled  and  direct.  How  they  could  have 
been  so  good  under  the  circumstances  is  the 
mystery,  ddie  women's  portraits  were  pecul¬ 
iarly  charming,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of 
Mrs.  David  Beveridge,  lent  by  Mr.  Newbold, 
of  Philadelphia,  or  that  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  lent  by  John  Cadwalader;  or 
again  Mrs.  Tench  Francis,  Jr.,  born  Anne 
Willing,  great  graml-daughter  of  Edward 
Shipjien,  lent  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Fisher — 
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beautiful  works,  full  of  femiuinity  and  grace. 
A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Harwood  by 
Charles  Willson  Peale  had  a  suggestion  in  it 
of  Hogarth;  the  Cadwalader  family  grouj) 
and  the  Mifflin  family  portraits,  the  latter 
lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
were  distinctly  in  the  early  tratlition  and  of 
engaging  interest. 

Among  the  masculine  portraits  by  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  that  of  Captain  Robert  Allen, 
most  closely  ajipro.ximated  a  work  by  one  of 
the  great  representatives  of  the  English 
school,  though  it  liad  numerous  seconds. 

Rembrandt  Peale  was  particularly  well 
represented  by  portraits  of  Benjamin  Orrs 


Peers,  of  Richard  Peters,  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rembrandt  Peale.  tin- 
last  strikingly  modern  in  its  flavor. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this 
c.xhibition  were  the  portraits  of  the  Peak- 
family,  Charles  Willson,  by  him.self,  and  by 
his  son;  James  by  Charles  Willson  Peale; 
Janies  Peale  by  himself;  Rembrandt  Peale, 
likewise  a  self-portrait;  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Peale,  by  Charles  Willson  Peale.  These 
Peaks  were  kindly  visaged  men,  and  their 
high  foreheads  and  strong  but  delicately 
modeled  features  give  indication  of  their 
intellect  and  sensitiveness  to  things  of 
beauty. 
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Exliihitioiis  of  tliis  sort  sliould  go  far  to 
awakoii  iiatiojial  ])ri(lo  and  to  cvidoiice  the 
fac't  iliat  arl  is  an  inlioront  instinot — a  crav¬ 
ing  of  man  for  cxi)rcssion,  not  merely  a  trade, 
Imt  also  tliat  good  craftsmansld])  gained 
throiigli  appreiitieeship  goes  far  toward 
assisting  worthy  })rodnetion. 

Among  tile  lenders  to  the  exhihition  were 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  American 


Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  American 
Philosojihieal  Society,  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  t  lie  ^^'oreester  Art  Museum, 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  nnmerous  descend¬ 
ants  of  t  he  Peale  family,  Herhert  L.  Pratt  and 
Charles  Allen  Muiin,  of  New  York,  Herhert 
DiiPny,  of  Pittshnrgh,  John  Frederick 
Lewis  and  Clement  B.  Newhold,  of  Phila- 
deliihia,  and  many  other  private  collectors. 


idyl  perdriat 


THE  MODERN  ART  OF  EUROPE  AND  JAPAN 

A  NOJ'E  ON  TWO  RECENl’  EXHIBITIONS 


SIMULTAX'EOP’SLY  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  P'ine  Arts  set  forth 
this  spring  exhibitions  of  paintings  by 
modern  Japanese  artists  and  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  the  so-called  European 
modernists.  It  was  a  hajipy  thought  to 
bring  the  works  of  these  eastern  and  western 


artists  into  comparison,  for  the  modernist 
movement  in  Euroiie  is  founded  on  a  desire 
for  simiilification  which  the  artists  of  the 
Orient  practice  to  perfection. 

Every  oiien-minded  person  has  a  fear  of 
being  uncharitable  to  new  movements, 
jiarticularly  when  past  one’s  youth,  and 
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tluTefore  lialile  to  conservative  opinions. 
Not  seeing  tire  works  of  modernists  for  some 
little  time  one  can  reason  oneself  into  a 
spirit  of  charity,  an  attitude  of  receptive 
confidence,  Imt  modernism  in  art  seems  to 
l)e  more  iiitelligihle  when  ex])laincd  than 
seen,  to  be  oral  rather  than  visnal,  and  tlie 
shock  one  got  on  viewing  the  exliibition 


of  the  modernists  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  after  seeing  the  Peale  exhibition 
and  finding  delight  in  the  works  of  the 
modern  Jajrancse,  was  quite  terrific.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  work  l)y  these  Europeans  is 
not  that  of  amateurs;  it  is  not  bad  painting, 
it  is  purposeful,  but  it  is  indovely  to  look 
upon,  and  it  is  nnintclligible  to  the  majority, 
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and  if  one  speaks  a  language  which  none 
nnderstands,  in  most  instances  it  would 
be  as  well  to  be  silent.  Certainly  the  art 
of  the  modernists  adds  no  atom  of  beauty 
to  the  world,  though  it  may  in  time  lead 
away  from  convention  and,  by  engendering 
thought,  lead  to  a  better  expression  in  the 
future. 


Albert  C.  JJarnes,  who  has  lately  estab¬ 
lished  a  museum  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
contributed  the  introduction  to  the  cata¬ 
logue,  in  wliich  he  makes  a  strong  defense 
of  modernism,  drawing  analogies  between 
the  art  of  i)ainting  ami  the  art  of  music, 
and  frankly  expresses  his  own  preference 
for  the  works  of  modernists  over  those  of 
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the  earlier  schools.  In  showing  these 
paintings  and  so-called  works  in  scnlptnre, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  gave  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Philadelphia  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  supposedly  best  examples  of  the 
leading  modernists,  so  that  they  could 
judge  for  themselves  what  the  movement 
was  and  what  it  means;  and  if  visitors  used 
their  eyes  and  their  brains  and  were  not 
hypnotized  by  being  told  that  what  they 
could  not  understand  was  beyond  tlieir 
comprehension,  it  should  have  been  a 
valuable  experience. 


The  modern  Japanese  artists  are  aijpar- 
ently  looking  over  their  shoulders,  as  well 
as  into  the  future,  for  the  group  represeiited 
in  the  exhibition,  which  was  obtained 
through  the  courtesy  of  Yoiiezo  Okamoto, 
were  all  according  to  old  tradition — flowers, 
animals,  landscape,  figures,  done  in  the 
style  of  the  great  master  painters  of  China 
and  Japan,  very  beautiful  works,  finely  and 
most  artistically  rendered,  showing  distinc¬ 
tion  of  style  and  a  keen  sense  of  artistic 
values,  as  well  as  that  ineradicable  feeling 
which  the  orientals  have  for  decoration. 


WHEN  COLUMBUS  RETURNED  TO  SPAIN 

A  PAGEANT  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


ON  'ITIE  evening  of  Thursday,  the  ISth 
of  April,  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  gave  a  Spanish  pageant,  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  biennial  pageants  given 
under  the  leadei’ship  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture  that  have  been  so  successfully 
presented  as  to  be  consitlered  among  the 
important  events  in  the  art  life  of  Phila- 
dclijhia.  The  first  was  Greek,  the  second 
Byzantine,  the  tliird  Florentine.  The  most 
recent  was  Spanish,  depicting  the  return  of 
Columbus,  after  his  discovery  of  America, 
to  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

For  the  occasion  the  great  draughting 
room  of  the  School  of  Architecture  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  square  in  a  seaj)ort  town  in 
Spain  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  one  end  were  seen  the  shij)s  of 
Columbus,  moored  to  the  wharf;  at  the 
other  the  dais  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
while  between,  on  the  long  wall  which  was 
made  to  reiwcscnt  a  street  front,  were  a 
Spanish  inn,  an  antique  shoj)  with  awninged 
entrance,  a  Aloorish  loggia,  a  monastic 
chapel,  a  walled  fountain  of  attractive  design. 
There  arc  ov'cr  two  hundred  architectural 
students  and  they,  their  colleagues  in  other 
branches  of  tlie  School  of  Fine  Arts,  members 
of  the  faculty  and  their  frieiuls,  all  came  in 
costume,  so  that  the  assemblage,  more  than 
five  Imndred  strong,  i)resentcd  a  varicil  and 
colorbd  array  of  knights  and  ladies,  fear¬ 
some  Inflians  in  gaudy  war  paint,  gloomy 
inquisitors,  dark-skinned  Moors,  gallant 


Crusaders,  rejjresentatives  of  the  Courts  of 
France  and  Italy;  jolly  strolling  players, 
jesters,  coiu’t  fools. 

There  was  general  tlancing  for  an  hour  or 
more;  then  the  heralds  proclaimed  the 
ap])roach  of  the  pageant,  and  those  who  did 
not  partieijjate  therein  grouped  themselves 
against  the  walls  and  formed  a  throng  of 
spectators  in  keejiing  with  the  scene. 

J'he  pageant  itself  was  well  planned.  It 
was  led  Ijy  Professor  and  Mrs.  Paid  Cret, 
rejiresenting  the  persons  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  Queen  Isabella,  who,  after  treading  their 
way  once  around  the  great  hall  under  their 
regal  canojiy,  ascended  the  ilais  and  took 
their  places  in  their  throne  chairs.  Then 
came  Columbus,  carried  in  a  litter,  more 
royal  than  royalty  itself,  answering  the 
salutes  of  the  enthusiastic  iiopulace,  reclin¬ 
ing  gracefully,  jiosing  to  iierfection.  The 
presentation  followed,  and  shortly  it  was  all 
over,  their  majesties  descending  from  the 
throne  to  lead  off  in  the  dance. 

These  pageants  have  a  jiarticidar  artistic 
significance  because,  under  the  leadership  of 
architecture,  the  other  arts  in  the  city  are 
brought  into  cooperation  anil  bound  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  delightful  feature  of  the  recent 
pageant  was  a  Miracle  Play,  juesented  at 
the  close  of  the  jiageant  by  representatives  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  School  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Art.  A  stage  was  constructed  almost 
as  by  magic,  and  a  Gothic  tryptich  was  set 
uj)  thereon.  In  the  main  panel  was  posed 
the  Virgin,  and,  in  the  wings,  kneeling  angels. 
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Before  this  great  work  of  art  students  of 
painting  sat  them  down  and  in  pantomime 
were  instructed  l)y  their  masters.  All  hut 
one  gave  up  the  task,  and  he  finally  nodded 
in  despair.  Then  came  the  miracle — the 


cational  enterprises.  They  are  considered 
hy  the  faculty  to  he  a  part  of  the  course  of 
training  for  architects,  and  unflcrtakcu  hy 
the  students  with  a  real  zest  in  (‘agerness  to 
apply  their  knowledge  in  the  production  of  a 


INVITATION  TO  PAGEANT 


figures,  stepping  out  of  the  frame,  touched 
the  canvas,  and  hehold,  a  masterpiece  was 
seen  thereon.  The  teacher  returned,  the 
student  awoke,  ami,  despite  his  bewildered 
denial  of  authorship,  was  proclaimed  a 
genius.  A  pretty  little  jilay,  beautifully 
given  and  in  a  way  typical  of  tlie  entire 
undertaking,  which  had  its  educational  as 
well  as  its  festive  side. 

Such  pageants  are  indeed  ambitious  edu- 
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thing  of  beauty.  An  enormous  amount  of 
study  goes  into  the  work,  which  takes  on  for 
the  time  being  the  apjiearance  of  play. 

Among  those  in  attendance,  privileged  to 
view  the  pageant  from  the  guests’  gallery 
were  His  Excellency  the  Spanish  Ambassa¬ 
dor  and  Madame  de  Riano,  who  not  only 
lent  their  presence  as  jiatrons  but  also  gave 
in  advance  invaluable  advice,  which  helped 
to  insure  historical  accuracy. 
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IT  HAS  1  )e('()ine  the  accustomed  mofle  for 
critics  to  use  as  much  space  to  record  tlie 
ahseutee  moderns  from  the  Carnegie  Inter¬ 
national  Exhil)ition  as  to  consider  tlie  ex- 
hil)itors  ])reseJit.  Ostentation  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  cause  of  the  irrelevant  criticism 
produced  hy  this  attitude.  Certainly  the 
current  international  exhihition  shoidd  not 
he  subjected  to  the  critic's  amhition  to 
appear  erudite  because  an  honest  attem])t  to 
organize  the  twenty-second  international 
exhibition  as  a  re])resentative  one  has  been 
made.  It  approximates  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  painters  of  the  countries  in  the 
exhibition  desirerl  to  reinesent  their  current 
national  art.  It  docs  not  include  the  ex¬ 
tremists  of  any  country  but  endeavors  to 
show  the  modern  trend  in  men  of  unques¬ 
tioned  integrity. 

In  the  matter  of  pi  ize  awards,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  carricfl  off  the  honors  with  the  French 
.second,  the  English  next,  and  the  Belgians 
last.  It  is  significant  that  nf)nc  of  the  other 
groups  received  mentions.  “ After-thouglits 


of  Earth”  by  Arthur  B.  Davies,  which  was 
awarded  first  jnize,  is  not  as  fine  as  his 
canvas  which  was  awarded  the  Clarke  prize 
at  the  Corcoran  gallery  some  years  ago. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  surmises  of 
visitors  confronted  by  this  jjainting,  which 
bears  the  doul)le  significance  of  first  prize 
and  sale  within  two  hours  of  the  exhibition’s 
opening.  The  picture  is  so  emotional  that 
it  suffuses  the  spectator  to  the  confusion  of 
his  j)ower  of  analysis.  The  figures  in  the 
foreground  are  olivionsly  annoying,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  well-sustained  rhythm  and  the 
color,  which  is  peculiarly  rich  and  glowing 
with  jewel-like  intensity,  d'hey  are  of  the 
ej)icene  type  that  Davies  affects  in  his 
.symbolic  paintings.  The  landscape  back¬ 
ground  is  exquisite  and  truly  gives  the 
essence  of  dreams.  This  painting,  however, 
does  not  promise  the  enduring  ((uality  to  be 
found  in  some  of  his  arinatints.  In  the 
medium  f)f  aquatint,  he  has  even  a  richer 
effect  of  color  and  a  more  decisive  statement. 
In  the  aquatints,  he  shows  less  of  the  passive 
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and  nether  and  more  of  the  positive  and 
enduring. 

The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  “The 
Hunter”  by  Eugene  Speicher.  Tliere  is  not 
a  painting  in  the  collection  to  rival  it  in  sin¬ 
cerity  of  conception  and  in  teclmical  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  has  incorporated  the  fundamental 
of  all  great  jMjrtraits — character — and  has 
succeeded  well.  His  deliberate  craftsman¬ 
ship  is  vitalized  by  his  earnest  desire  to 
make  every  .sjjot  of  his  painting  expressive 
of  his  theme.  One  knows  that  Speicher  will 
go  far.  He  has  intelligent  comprehension, 
genuine  strength  and  an  untiring  applica¬ 
tion.  He  has  submerged  the  facile  in  his 
struggle  toward  the  profound. 


The  two  honorable  mentions  given  to 
Americans  were  hai)i)ily  away  from  pretty 
painting  and  consistent  with  the  majority  of 
the  paintings  selected  for  lu)nors.  “Por¬ 
trait  of  Aileen  Cramer”  by  Henry  McEee 
emphasizes  the  suj)erior  talent  of  Speicher. 
McFee  has  made  a  cretlitable  i>ainting,  con¬ 
vincing  in  form,  but  less  intelligent  in  its 
solution  than  the  Speicher  canvas.  C. 
Foster  Bailey,  a  newcomer  from  Paris,  was 
welcomed  by  an  honorable  mention  for  his 
paijiting,  "Still  Life.”  His  admiration  tor 
the  French  manner  is  obvious  in  his  work. 
The  composition  is  lively  and  the  color 
pleasant. 

'J'here  are  fifteen  Americans  as  gallery 
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guests  of  tile  international,  who,  in  eoniinon 
with  McEee  and  Bailey,  have  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  Pittsburgh  previously.  Some  of  the 
fifteen  are  well  known  in  other  cities.  Bnrtis 
Baker,  Ross  E.  Branght,  Putnam  Brinley, 
George  Harding,  Eugene  Higgins,  Eric 
Hinkson,  and  Kenneth  Miller  follow  the 
usual  circuit  of  American  exhibitions.  Robert 
W.  Johnston  and  Edith  Sealy,  however,  are 
not  so  well  known.  They  are  both  Anieri- 
eans  resident  in  Paris  and  bear  the  impri¬ 
matur  of  the  younger  generation.  Johns¬ 
ton’s  "Mother  and  Child”  at  first  glance 
has  a  Mantegna-like  adaptation  of  modern¬ 
ism  in  the  modeling  of  the  figures  but  a 
provincial  sweetness  in  the  face  of  the 
woman.  Indeed,  all  of  the  .young  Americans 
abroad  bear  the  imprint  of  the  newer  French 
movements. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  most 
rejjresentative  of  the  American  painters  are 
hnng  in  their  accustomed  places  in  the  two 
main  galleries.  There  is  in  their  works  a 
s})lendid  unity  of  fine  craftsmanship  that  no 
foreign  nation  surpasses.  To  catalogue  the 
j.aintings  from  Katherine  Langhorne  Adams 
down  to  Charles  Morris  Yonng  is  to  re])eat 
the  reviews  on  the  cream  of  the  winter's  ex¬ 
hibitions  by  our  native  painters. 

Sargent,  of  coimse,  sends  the  most  brilliant 
showing  of  the  older  Americans,  who  by 
reason  of  residence  abroad  are  seldom  seen  in 
the  American  annual  collections.  His  por¬ 
trait  of  "Mar.v,  wife  of  Hugh  Hammersley” 
is  at  his  dexterous  best.  The  vivacit.y  of 
the  composition,  which  shows  an  exception- 
all.v  pretty  woman  in  a  rose  velvet  gown,  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  exhibition. 
Sargent’s  second  painting,  "Portrait  of 
Mine.  Paul  Esendier,  Paris,”  is  less  brilliant 
but  richer.  Elizabeth  Nourse  ami  Florence 
Este  send  t.ypical  paintings,  as  does  Walter 
Gay.  The  last  contribution  of  the  late 
Sir  James  J.  Shannon,  “Flora  and  the  Silver 
Shij),”  is  a  graceful  study  of  a  .young  girl 
holding  the  silver  model  of  a  ship. 

Henry  O.  Tanner  exhibits  “Christ  Learn¬ 
ing  to  Read.”  It  is  an  indeterminate 
painting  without  an.y  power  to  command 
attention,  although  it  is  s.ympathetically 
hung  with  paintings  that  do  not  compete  in 
color. 

The  Ercnch  grouji  was  selected  b.y  Maurice 
Denis,  George  Desvallieres,  Ernest  Laurent, 
Henry  Lerolle,  Henri  Le  Sidanier,  Henri 


Martin  and  Lucien  Simon.  Many  of  the 
names  familiar  through  twenty-one  preced¬ 
ing  exhibitions  are  in  the  catalogue  again. 
Bonnard,  who  makes  liis  second  appearance, 
was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  for  his  jiaint- 
ing,  “Woman  with  Cat.”  He  is  allied  with 
Gangin  and  Cezanne  but  is  a  more  conven¬ 
tional  painter.  It  is  professional  painting 
done  skillfnll.y  but  lacking  in  the  beckoning 
qualit.y  of  color.  From  a  la.y  point  of  view 
it  is  insistentl.y  disagreeable.  “Notre  Dame, 
Paris,”  b.y  Pierre  Laprade,  received  an 
honorable  mention  for  no  distinguishable 
reason.  It  is  said  that  he  has  had  a  vogue 
in  Paris.  His  color  in  the  Notre  Dame  is 
snbtl.y  ai)j)lied,  but  the  painting  lacks  or¬ 
ganization.  Maurice  Denis’  decoration, 
“Motherhood,”  is  l.yric  in  idea  and  in  treat¬ 
ment  with  its  flowers  and  sea  and  children. 
The  figure  of  the  mother  stabilizes  the  com¬ 
position  without  making  it  ponderous. 
“T1  le  Widow,”  by  Pierre  Laurens,  which 
was  also  given  an  honorable  mention,  is  the 
onl.y  award  which  will  make  a  popular 
appeal.  It  is  good  in  drawing,  acceptable  in 
color,  well  painted  but  without  a  human  or 
aesthetic  quality. 

The  French  group  as  a  whole  has  a  spon¬ 
taneity  that  one  must  admire.  These 
painters  never  seem  determined  about  a 
subject,  but  rather  to  have  apprehended  it 
quite  by  chance  as  if  certain  combinations  of 
form  and  color  provoked  si)ontaneous  artis¬ 
tic  creation.  Henri  Lebasque,  who  shows 
three  canvases,  achieves  a  qnalit.y  that 
eliminates  the  medinni.  His  color  seems  a 
direct  transference  from  natiu-e.  Henr.y 
Ottmann  in  his  iiainting  of  the  crowd  in  the 
Ln.xembourg  Gardens  is  adept  in  volatile 
color.  J.  Zingg  and  Jules  Elandrin  are 
calmer  than  in  their  exhibits  of  last  year. 
Zingg  has  a  luscious  color  ami  a  rh.vthmic 
comjiosition  that  is  less  artificial  than  the 
canvas  he  sent  for  his  premiere.  Chariot 
sends  a  landscape  that  is  too  clever  for 
nature.  Guillanmin  contributes  l.yric  land¬ 
scape  quite  descriptive.  M.  Gregoire  has  a 
bus.y  interior  with  a  man  and  woman  seated 
at  a  table.  Migonney  slunvs  an  ugly  but 
comjjclling  figure  stud.y. 

The  French  habitues  of  the  Carnegie  in¬ 
ternationals  are,  b.y  and  large,  ably  repre¬ 
sented.  Prinet  sends  a  study  of  equestrians 
in  a  ]jark  done  in  his  incisiv'e  style.  Raffaelli 
and  Le  Sidanier  have  excellent  examples  of 
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their  charming  subjects.  Cottet  has  a 
characteristic  but  less  sad  painting  of  the 
Breton  girls  in  a  procession.  Besnard  is 
sensuously  beautiful  in  “Bompilia  Reclining 
in  a  Garden.”  Forain  is  dramatic  in  the 
“^Yoman  Taken  in  Adultery,”  which  is  his 
first  contribution  to  the  Pittsburgh  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Incidentally,  his  etchings  and  draw¬ 
ings  in  his  special  exhibition  now  on  at 
Carnegie  Institute  are  superior  to  the  three 
paintings  shown.  Gaigernon  in  his  portrait 
of  a  Loraine  peasant  is  a  man  to  remember. 
Menard  renews  accjuaintance  with  Hellas  in 
his  “Bucolic,”  and  Lerolle’s  quiet  comments 
on  the  home  are  indicative  of  the  versatility 
of  French  thought  in  paint. 

The  English  group  is  all  conscious  of 
paint.  There  is  scarcely  a  painting  in  this 
group  that  is  not  good  technically,  but  there 
is  a  sad  lack  of  the  bright  gesture  that  invites 


conjecture.  Orpen,  to  whom  Pittsbiu-gh  has 
always  looked  fo'-  its  annual  chuckle,  sends  a 
well-])ainted  l)ut  commonplace  portrait  of  a 
girl  with,  as  a  background,  a  vacant  ex'iianse 
of  sky.  Rothenstein  sends  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  singing.  Clausen  and  Connard  also 
send  children,  and  Henry  Lamb  was  awarded 
an  honorable  for  his  portrait  of  George 
Kennedy  and  his  family.  The  gancherie  of 
the  painting  is  probably  deliberate,  but  that 
intention  does  not  make  it  a  masterpiece. 
It  is  a  puzzler — a  photograph  would  have 
been  in  much  better  taste.  “Mother  and 
Child,”  by  Leon  Underwood,  is  only  savT-d 
from  sweetness  by  rugged  color.  Charles 
Sims  is  arresting  in  his  portrait  of  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Rocksavage  and  her  son,  but  the 
quality  of  it  is  thin.  In  less  expert  hands  it 
woidd  be  vulgarly  theatric. 

Augustus  John  is  the  star  of  the  English 
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grouj).  His  lady  witli  piidc  liair  has  almost 
the  air  of  malicious  intent,  hnt  his  stndy  of 
the  gitanas  and  a  sturdy  girl  arc  in  more 
serious  vein.  John  is  more  emaneipated 
than  the  other  English  jjainters.  He  pro¬ 
nounces  judgments  in  paint  and  imprisons 
the  character  of  his  sitters  in  emharrassing 
intimacy.  Lavery,  McTA'oy,  Nicholson  and 
Kelly  also  exhihit  portraits  similar  to  those 
sent  in  other  years.  Eric  Kennington  and 
Colin  Gill  are  new  men  who  do'serve  con¬ 
sideration.  Kennington  has  a  ])ainting  of  an 
imaginary  little  island  closely  wooded.  It 
is  [)rimitive,  Imt  not  distnrhingly  so.  Colin 
Gill  sends  an  “Allegory”  which  is  well 
drawn  and  diverting  for  the  moment  hnt 
does  not  stir  the  imagination.  Two  of  the 
English  painters  have  an  expatriate  look — 
Morrice  and  Beatrice  How.  They  swing 
their  objects  into  more  intimate  relationships 
of  form  and  color  than  the  more  cirenmspect 
stay-at-home  Britons.  There  is  a  literary 
penchant  among  the  English  painters  that 
seems  j)art  of  them.  Certainly  their  record 
of  interest  is  different  from  that  of  others. 

The  Belgians  make  a  small  Imt  pleasant 
group.  Carto’s  “Descent  from  the  Cross” 
was  awarded  an  honorable  mention  and  is 
well  deserving  of  it.  Theo  Van  Ryssel- 
berghe,  who,  once  upon  a  time,  looked  very 
modern  for  the  Carnegie  walls,  now  seems 
conservative.  Laermans  has  an  ably-painted 
winter  landscape — broad  in  conceptioji  but 
within  the  bounds  of  realistic  description. 
George  Morren  has  a  very  Ercnch  painting  of 
a  jar  of  rose  laurel. 

The  serious  and  wintry  Swedes  are  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  Belgians.  Anna  Boberg 
sends  a  picture  of  the  arctic  winter  and 
Liljefors  a  happy  bunny  in  the  snow.  The 
Fjaestad  is  too  ])ainty  and  does  not  convey 
winter  atmosphere  at  all.  Elsa  Baeklnnd- 
Celsing  sends  a  strong  painting  of  a  woman 
and  child  that  marks  the  human  difference 
that  enhances  good  work  when  comparing 
it  with  the  Laurens  which  is  similar  in  idea. 

The  Dutch  are  disajjpointing.  Perhaps 
one  expects  too  much  of  them  because  of 
their  lusty  tradition.  Bauer  in  an  oriental 
canvas  is  the  only  fine  one  of  the  group. 
The  Norwegians  and  Danes  do  not  make  a 
commanding  effort.  Hammershoi,  in  a 
well-constructed  study  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
is  about  the  only  one  who  seems  to  the 
writer  worthy  of  note. 


The  Italians  and  Si)aniards  have  a  more 
important  collection  than  ever.  Maneini 
sends  a  madonna;  Maggi,  a  Segatini-like 
landscape;  Gaudenzi,  a  brilliant  genre; 
'I'ito,  a  decorative  stndy  of  his  sons  returned 
from  the  hunt;  Brass,  a  delightful  Venetian 
study,  and  Emma  Ciardi,  a  picturesejne 
“Love  Story.” 

J'lie  Spaniards  center  about  one  (jf  Mr. 
Huntington’s  fine  beach  paintings  by  So- 
rolla.  Chicharro  does  a  character  stndy,  in 
Ingnbrions  color,  of  a  convict.  Martinez- 
(’nbells  y  Ruiz  is  brighter  in  color  than  of 
old  in  his  boat  ])icture.  J'he  brothers 
Znbiarre  are  colorful  and  decorative  in  a 
ritualistic  style. 

The  twenty-secoml  international  e.xhibi- 
tion  at  the  (’arnegie  Institute  shows  the 
modiTu  trend  of  ])aiuting  more  than  any  of 
the  previous  exhibitions.  It  presents  a 
record  of  contemj)orary  ideas  in  the  language 
of  line,  shape  and  color  by  the  men  selected 
as  important  in  their  res[)ective  lands.  There 
are  no  historical  or  social  associations  to 
stimulate  the  visitor;  he  is  obliged  to 
acquaint  himself  with  contemporary  ideas 
in  paint  with  his  own  intelligence  and  in 
accordance  with  his  own  si)ecial  tastes. 
And  so  the  exhibition  offers  .sometliing  of 
interest  to  everyone  who  comes. 


The  New  Bergen  Branch  of  Jer.sey  City's 
public  libraries,  which  contains  a  large  and 
well-lighted  j)ictnre  gallery,  has  recently 
inaugurated  a  series  of  exhibits  of  American 
art  by  a  showing  of  twenty-six  paintings  by 
Capt.  Winfield  Scott  Clime,  the  recipient 
of  a  Tiffany  Eoundation  Scholarship.  The 
interest  aroused  by  these  paintings  w'as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  three  thonsaiifl 
people  visited  the  gallery  during  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  was  an  innovation  for  the  public 
libraries  of  Jersey  City.  It  is  proposed  to 
continue  the  practice  thus  established  and 
to  hold  lectures  on  art  subjects  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  building. 

The  Taos  Society  of  Artists,  of  Taos, 
New  Mexico,  held  during  April  its  annual 
exhibition  of  new  paintings  at  the  Noonan- 
Kocian  Galleries,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  a  visitor 
from  Texas  jjnrchased  i)aintings  by  Oscar 
E.  Berninghaus,  J.  H.  Shar]),  and  E.  Irving 
Couse. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSEUxMS 

AN  ACCOFN^r  OF  ITS  18TH  ANNUAL  MEF/ITNG 


The  Anierican  Association  of  Aluseunis 
held  it.s  eigliteentli  annual  meeting  in 
('liarleston.  Sontli  Carolina,  Ajn-il  4,  5  and 
(!.  Charleston  was  seleeted  as  the  place  of 
meeting  hecause  there,  a  hniulred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  musenm  idea  first  took  eon- 
crete  form  in  this  eonntry  hy  the  founding 
of  the  Charleston  Mnsenm.  Prohahly  in 
honor  of  this  event,  and  largely  because  of 
the  attractive  ])rogramme  offered  by  the 
(.’liarleston  committee,  the  attendance  at  this 
meeting  was  nncommonly  large,  there  being 
in  attendance  between  seventy-five  and  a 
hundred  representatives  of  American 
museums. 

As  IVIr.  Laurence  Vail  Coleman,  secretary 
of  the  association,  has  ajitly  said:  “The 
first  mnsenm  jirospectus  was  discussefl  in 
('harle.ston  in  1773,  and  the  first  i)ro.si)ectus 
of  the  mnsenm  movement  was  there  dis¬ 
cussed  in  1923,"  for  at  this  recent  meeting 
it  was  made  known  that  Anierican  museums 
had  determined  to  attack  their  joint  prob¬ 
lems  jointly.  Heretofore  this  a.s.sociation 
has  been  largely  an  association  of  mnsenm 


workers.  It.s  purpose  is  in  the  future  to 
become  an  association  of  mnsenms,  and  it 
has  launched  a  ])lan  to  establish  national 
headquarters  in  Washington  in  the  National 
Alnsenm,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  pro¬ 
viding  office  room  as  its  contribution. 
Annonneement  was  also  made  that  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation  had 
made  a  grant  to  the  association  of  $30,000 
covering  three  years,  contingent  upon  the 
raising  of  an  additional  $5.5,000  from  mns¬ 
enms  ami  their  snjiiiorters. 

A  tentat  ive  program  covering  the  proposed 
activities  of  the  association  was  jiresented 
and  fully  discussed  at  the  several  sessions, 
d'his  jirogrammc  provided  for  jniblicity 
service  through  the  jirinted  and  spoken 
word,  the  screen,  etc.;  the  employment  of  a 
field  secretary  to  make  continuous  study  and 
to  render  personal  assistance  to  the  younger 
miLsennis  of  the  country;  the  establishment 
of  headquarters  as  a  clearing  house  and 
service  center  for  museums;  to  secure  better 
training  for  mnsenm  workers;  in  other  Mords, 
to  bring  to  bear  the  best  expert  knowledge 
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and  the  most  progressive,  up-to-date 
methods  for  the  development  of  the  niiisenm 
idea,  which  obviously  is  not  merely  the 
preservation  of  exhibits,  but  making  these 
exhibits  of  educational  and  recreational 
value  to  the  public.  The  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Museums  includes  museums  of  all 
sorts,  not  merely  art  museums — in  fact  these 
are  distinctly  in  the  minority — but  much  the 
same  methods  are  applicable  to  all.  There 
is  an  art  of  display,  and  a  very  real  one; 
there  is  an  art  in  presentation. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  is 
a  chapter  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
and  the  national  organization  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  by  its  secretary  and 
by  two  members  of  its  staff.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  the  organizations,  the 
Association  of  Museums  dealing  largely  with 
technical  problems,  thus  suiiplementing  the 
work  of  the  national  organization,  which  is 
along  more  general  lines. 

There  was  much  to  learn,  however,  from 
the  meeting,  which  from  first  to  last  showed 
perfect  organization  and  was  distinguished 
throughout  by  catholicity  of  view])oint 
devotion  to  ideals  of  service,  and  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  good  will.  Frederic  Allen 
Whiting,  director  of  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  the  retiring  {rresident,  made  an 


admirable  presiding  officer,  and  found  in 
Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  the  incoming  president, 
Paul  M.  Rea,  ex-irresident,  Harold  L. 
Madison,  former  secretary,  and  Laurence 
Vail  Coleman,  present  secretary,  excellent 
coadjutors.  The  Charleston  committees,  of 
which  Miss  Lama  M.  Bragg,  director  of  the 
Charleston  Museum,  was  general  chairman, 
were  ideal  hosts  and  provided  lavishly  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests.  On  the 
first  day  a  complimentary  luncheon  was 
served  at  the  Charleston  Museum,  and  in 
the  evening  a  delightful  dinner  was  given  in 
the  South  Carolina  Hall.  There  were  im¬ 
promptu  speeches  at  the  luncheon,  but  the 
dinner  was  followed  by  a  little  play  entitled 
“A  Historical  Interlude,”  which  was  written 
for  the  occasion,  acted  by  Charlestonians, 
and  picturesquely  told  the  story  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Charleston  Museum  came  into 
existence,  the  idea  finiling  birth  at  a  social 
gathering  in  Eliza  Pinckney's  home  near 
Charleston. 

Later  there  were  informal  receptions  in 
five  beautiful  old  liomes  of  Charleston, 
which  wei'e  thrown  wide  ojien  to  the  visitors 
from  afar  who  w'ere  made  most  delightfully 
welcome — a  rare  iirivilege  anil  opportunity. 

On  the  second  afternoon  there  was  no 
session,  but  instead  a  tour  by  automobile  to 
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I  lie  t’ainous  Magnolia  (lardciLs  on  tlic  Ashley 
I{i\er  (al)onl  In  miles  I’roin  tlie  city)  admis¬ 
sion  to  wliieli  was  |)resente(l  hy  a  ('luu'h's- 
tonian.  Jhi  route  a  \  isit  was  paid  to  tlie 
\\illiam  Aiken  house  wliieli  is  eonsidere(l 
tile  hest  surviving  exanijile  of  the  southern 


cit\'  home  of  the  jieriod  before  the  War 
between  the  States  and  after  the  Gardens 
were  seen  the  entire  party  was  received  at 
iMiddleton  I’laee  by  the  present  owners, 
iMr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Pringle  Smith.  A 
glinpise  was  gi\’en  of  “Itnnnymede  ’  in 
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passing  and  a  stop  inado  at  old  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  one  of  the  earliest  eolonial  chnrelies 
in  the  country.  At  Magnolia  Gardens  the 
azalias  were  in  full  bloom  and  words  cannot 
describe  the  riot  of  color  and  the  glory  of  the 
scene.  The  place  covers  about  7  acres  and 


includes  a  beautiful  little  lake  ero.s.sed  by  a 
rustic  bridge  surrounded  by  cypresses  and 
live  oaks  drai)ed  with  silvery  moss  aiul 
magnolia  trees  in  the  shade  of  which  grow 
the  azalias  and  canielia  jaiionieas. 

Middleton  Place  is  more  formal  but  no 
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less  beautiful.  Of  it  Amy  Lowell  said: 
“Stcj)  lightly  down  these  terraees;  they  are 
records  of  a  dream.”  lu  the  days  of  LcNotre 
these  grounds  were  laid  out  by  a  landscape 
architect,  and  it  was  on  this  place  that  the 
eamelia  ja])oniea  and  the  carnation  were 
first  grown  in  this  country.  From  the  ste])s 
of  the  old  mansion,  burned  to  the  ground 
some  sixty  years  ago,  one  looks  across  the 
terraees  to  the  quiet  river  winding  its  way 
through  the  old  rice  fields. 

Rut  the  crowning  joy  of  this  convention, 
which  to  all  tliose  wlio  were  in  attendance 
became  a  memorable  holiday,  was  a  two-day 
excursion  and  house  party  on  the  South 
Santee  River.  By  boat  and  automobile 
guests  were  taken  42  miles  to  the  Santee  Gun 
Club,  formerly  a  noted  rice  plantation, 
given  lunch  under  the  trees,  taken  to  visit 
the  great  cypress  swamp,  which  is  a  heron 
reserve,  and  lH)atiug'  on  the  river.  A  dem¬ 
onstration  was  given  of  the  old  jdantation 
industries  by  the  negroes  on  the  e.state.  In 
the  early  evening  there  was  an  oyster  roast, 
and,  gathered  about  the  fire  in  the  ojjcn,  the 
negroes  sang  their  s;)irituals.  Later,  the 
women  of  the  party  were  taken  to  the 
several  plantation  homes  for  the  night,  the 
men  remaining  at  the  Gun  did).  Sunday 
morning  the  party  reassembled;  visits  were 
jiaid  to  tlie  various  jilantation  homes,  and 
luneli  served  at  Hamilton,  in  the  ball  room 
of  which  Generals  Charles  Cotesvvorth 
Pinckney  and  Thomas  Pinckney,  their 
mother  and  sister,  entertained  George 
Washington  at  breakfast  in  1791.  In  every 
particular  the  entertainment  was  com])lete, 
the  hosiiitality  perfect.  On  the  return  trip 
a  stop  was  made  at  the  little  plantation 
church,  St.  James,  establi.shed  in  colonial 
days,  which  was  e.specially  opened  for  the 
occasion  and  a  brief  afternoon  service  held. 
The  charm  and  beauty  of  these  old  planta¬ 
tion  homes  is  almost  beyond  description. 
They  are  in  theni.selves  works  of  art,  and  it 
is  earne.stly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  long 
be  preserved  as  monuments  to  the  taste  and 
culture  of  tlie  early  settlers  in  America  and 
as  iii-spiration  for  future  builders. 

Mention  should  be  made  also,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  of  a  very  delightful  tea  given  by  the 
Carolina  A^t  Association  to  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  on  the 
afternoon  of  Ajiril  5. 

In  revolutionary  times  and  in  the  early 


jiart  of  the  nineteenth  century  Charleston 
was  one  of  the  chief  art  centers  of  America, 
and  the  spirit  of  art  is  very  mneh  alive  there 
today,  as  then.  In  the  (h'ty  Hall  are  a 
number  of  very  notable  works  by  early 
American  j)ortrait  i)ainters,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  fnll-length  portrait  of 
^^ashington  by  Trnmbiill  and  a  portrait  by 
Fraser  of  General  Moultrie.  In  the  Gibbes 
Memorial  Gallery  there  is  a  beautiful  minia¬ 
ture  of  Fraser  by  himself.  In  many  of  the 
Charleston  homes  are  exquisite  minia¬ 
tures  by  Malbone  and  Allston,  as  well 
as  oil  iiortraits  by  eminent  early  American 
painters. 

At  the  Charleston  Aluseum  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  a  small  but  notable  group  of 
water  c’olors  of  Charleston  by  Alice  Huger 
Smith  was  on  view,  and  at  the  Gibbes 
Memorial  Art  Gallery  there  was  to  be  seen  a 
collection  of  paintings  of  Charleston  and 
other  places  by  members  of  the  Charleston 
Sketch  Club — excellent  works.  Of  note¬ 
worthy  interest  and  merit  w'ere  the  pictorial 
l)ackgrounds  of  two  groups — herons  ami 
shore  birds  at  the  Charleston  Museum, 
painted  by  Airs.  T.  Garlstone  King,  of 
Charleston,  comparal)le  with  the  best  work 
of  this  sort  that  has  been  done  anywdicre. 

No  wonder  that  Charleston  is  becoming  a 
I)oi)ular  resort  for  artists,  with  its  back¬ 
ground  of  history  and  art,  its  preservation  of 
the  best  in  American  life,  its  enterprise  and 
progressive  spirit !  Last  year  the  Charleston 
Museum  had  an  attendance  of  over  fifty 
thousand,  a  world  record  for  museum  attend¬ 
ance  in  proportion  to  population. 


The  Cincinnati  Alusenm  Association 
ojicned  on  Alay  2()  its  Thirteenth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  American  Art,  which  will  be 
shown  throughout  the  summer.  This  col¬ 
lection  includes  original  works  by  American 
artists  not  before  publicly  shown  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  executed  in  any  ajipropriate  medium 
— painting,  water  color,  pastel,  black  and 
white,  mural  decoration,  sculpture,  wood 
carving,  architectural  design,  artistic  pot¬ 
tery,  etc.  The  Jury  of  Selection  for  the 
exhibition  was  composed  of  H.  H.  Wesscl, 
C.  J.  Barnhorn,  Paul  Jones,  Benjamin 
Aliller,  E.  T.  Hurley,  Aliss  Emma  Alenden- 
hall,  Aliss  Kate  R.  Aliller,  and  Frank  H. 
Alyers. 


A.  F.  A.  NEWS 


By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine  of  Art  reaches  our 
members  and  subscribers,  the  Fourteeutli 
Annual  Convention  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  our  president,  Mr.  Kobert  W.  de 
Forest,  will  have  returned  from  his  Golden 
Wedding  trip  with  Mrs.  de  Forest  around 
the  world.  Unfortunately,  this  memorable 
trip  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for  him 
to  attend  the  Convention.  Writing  the 
last  of  March  from  near  Singapore,  to  Mr. 
Bixby,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  this 
was  the  case.  “If  it  had  merely  been,” 
he  said,  “a  question  of  marrying  a  wife,  I 
could  have  postponed  the  trip,  but  the  date 
was  fixed  fifty  years  ago  and  does  not  admit 
of  change” — an  excuse  which  all  will 
undoubtedly  find  valid.  In  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Federation  written  at  about 
tlie  same  time  and  place  he  said:  “This  trip 
is  supremely  interesting.  Nothing  short  of 
seeing  the  East  makes  you  realize  that 
America  and  Europe  do  not  cover  tlie 
map  and  that  the  most  beautiful  thing 
created  by  the  hand  of  man  is  in  India  and 
was  built  by  Mohammedan  and  Hindu 
workmen.” 

Not  being  gifted  with  prophetic  vision, 
no  account  can  be  given  of  the  May  Con¬ 
vention  at  this  time,  but  the  program,  which 
we  have  reason  to  lielieve  will  be  carried 
out  as  printed,  is  as  follows: 

May  23 — 9  a.  m..  Registration;  9.30  a.  ni. 
Opening  Session.  Address  of  Welcome — 
W.  K.  Bixby,  President,  City  Art  Museum 
of  St.  Louis,  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  ikrts;  “The  Use  of  a  National 
Art  Organization — Report” — Leila  Mechlin, 
Secretary,  American  Federation  of  Arts; 
Treasurer’s  Report;  “Propaganda  for  Art” 
— Laura  Joy  Hawley,  Field  Secretary, 
American  Federation  of  Arts;  “A  Publicity 
Art  Service” — Prof.  Holmes  Smith,  Wash¬ 
ington  University;  “The  National  Gallery 
of  Art” — William  H.  Holmes,  Director, 
National  Gallery  of  Art;  “International 
Representation  in  Art”— Homer  Saint 
Gaudens,  Director,  Deiiartment  of  Fine 
Arts,  Carnegie  Institute.  Afternoon  se.ssion, 
2  p.  Ill.:  “Music,  Litcature  and  Art” — 


Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry,  Chairman,  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Fine  Arts,  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs;  “The  Art  Association  as  a 
Channel  for  Constructive  Recreation” — 
Dudley  Crafts  Watson,  Director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Art  Institute;  “Art  Extension 
and  the  Better  Community  Movement” — 
Lorado  Taft,  President,  Art  E.xtcnsion 
Committee  of  Illinois;  “Art  for  the  Farmer” 
— Carl  J.  Smalley;  “Art  and  Banking” — 
Paul  A.  F.  AValter,  Vice-President,  First 
National  Bank,  Santa  Fc,  N.  M.  .5  j).  m. : 
Rece])tion  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Bixby.  8  p.  m.  to  11  j).  in.:  Rccej)- 
tion  at  the  City  Art  Museum. 

Alay  24:  Morning  session — “Art  in  the 
Scliools” — Jane  Betsy  Welling,  Siqiervisor 
Art  Training  Deiiartmeiit,  State  Normal 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  “The  Present 
Need  for  Art  Training  in  Colleges  and  its 
Application  to  After  Life” — George  C. 
Nimnions,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Public 
/Appreciation  of  the  Arts,  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  “.4rt  and  Industry” — C'.  R. 
Richards,  Former  Director,  Coojier  Un  on. 
New  York;  “Rural  Life  in  American  Art” — 
Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  U.  S.  Deiiartment  of 
Agriculture;  “The  Meaning  of  Mode’-nism” 
— Prof.  Oscar  B.  Jacobson,  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  Afternoon,  2  p.  ni. :  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  Art  Galleries  of  Edward  I.  Mallinc- 
krodt.  Esq.,  and  Edward  A.  Faust,  Esq. 
3.30  p.  m.:  Automobile  Ride.  4.30  p.  m.: 
Shaw  Gardens.  Dr.  George  T.  Moore, 
Director,  will  receive  the  guests;  tea  in  the 
gardens.  8.00  p.  in.:  Artists’  Guild — 
Reception  and  Exhibition  of  jiictnres. 
9.00  p.  m.:  Two  short  plays  in  the  Guild's 
Little  Theater;  Buffet  supper. 

May  2a :  Morning  session — City  Planning. 
“Planning  for  Tomorrow” — John  Lawrence 
Mauran,  Past  President,  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  “Beauty  in  Utility  ” — Ilarland 
Bartholomew,  City  Plan  Engineer;  “Land¬ 
scape  as  an  Integral  Part  of  City  Planning” 
and  “Sculjiture  as  a  Civic  Asset” — the  latter 
by  Cyrus  J.  Dallin;  “The  Improvement 
of  Waterfronts,”  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
slides — Andrew  AVright  Crawford,  Secretary, 
Fairnionnt  Park  Art  Association,  Secretary, 
Art  Jur,v,  Philailelphia.  Afternoon  session: 
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Left  ovor  Imsiuess;  Re])orts  of  Coininittces; 
'IVutative  Rrograin  for  Ensuing  ATar; 
Ek'ction  of  Direct t)rs.  5  p.  ni.:  Washington 
University;  Demonstration  of  the  Use  of 
Antoclirome  Slides  as  Illustration  for  Lec¬ 
tures,  hy  Prof.  Holmes  Smith.  7  p.  m.: 
Bamiuet,  Chase  Hotel. 

Preceding  the  Convention,  that  is,  on 
the  eveiung  of  the  S'ld,  there  will  l)e  a 
Conference  Dinner  on  Art  and  Education, 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Rureau 
of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  ])rogramme  is  as  follows:  (diairman. 
Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  Assistant  to 
Commissioner.  Topic,  “Art  as  a  Vocation.” 
“The  Meaning  of  art  as  a  Vocation” — E.  H. 
\Vnerj)el,  Director,  St.  Louis  School  of  Eine 
Arts.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  “Qualitications  for 
Success”  (a)  “Easel  Painting,  Mural  J’aint- 
ing.  Sculpture,  Architecture” — Rali)h  Clark¬ 
son,  Chicago,  III.;  (b)  “.4rt  as  Related  to 
Commerce  and  Industry” — G.  R.  Schaelfer, 
Advertising  Manager,  Marshall  Eield  & 
C’ompany,  Chicago,  III.  “Making  Euture 
Artists  and  Designers” — Ellsworth  Wood¬ 
ward,  Director,  Newcomh  Memorial  College, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  General  Discussion  from 
the  floor;  Summary  of  the  discussion — 
Charles  A.  Bennett.  Editor,  The  Manual 
.Vrts  Press,  Peoria,  III. 

As  we  have  had  splenditl  cooperatit)n 
from  the  St.  lamis  committee  ami  gcjod 
res])onse  from  our  chapters,  there  is  every 
reast)!!  to  believe  that  tliis  Eourteenth 
Annual  meeting  of  onr  Eederation  will  be 
in  every  way  a  success. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Aindl  10  an  informal 
tea  was  given  by  the  Staff  of  the  American 
Eederation  of  Arts  in  their  offices  at  the 
Octagon  to  M.  Desvallieres  and  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens.  AI.  Desval¬ 
lieres  is  the  tlistinguished  representative 
from  Erance  on  the  Carnegie  Institute's 
International  Jury,  and  at  that  time,  in 
company  with  Mr.  and  Airs.  Saint-Gaudens, 
visited  Washington  for  the  first  time. 
The  drawing  room  of  the  Octagon  was  for 
the  time  being  changed  from  an  office  to  a 
reception  room,  by  j)ushing  the  desks 
back  to  the  walls  and  having  an  abundance 
of  sirring  blossoms  as  decoration.  Airs. 
Henry  Alarqnand  kindly  presideil  at  the 
tea  table,  and  those  most  interested  in  art 
ill  Washington  came  to  jiay  their  resiiects 


to  the  distinguished  foreign  visitor,  thus 
emidiasizing  the  oneness  of  art  lov^ers  and 
demonstrating  the  iiossibility  of  basing 
international  understanding  on  a  common 
footing  of  such  love  and  ideals. 

On  the  evening  of  April  12  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Eederation  of  Arts  had  the 
great  ])ri\’ilege  of  witnessing  the  Sjianish 
])ageant  given  by  the  Department  of  Eine 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania 
as  one  of  the  university’s  guests. 

The  American  Eederation  of  Aids  was 
invited  by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  to  participate  in  the  jiageant  held  in 
Washington  on  the  evening  of  Alay  18  at 
the  time  of  its  Eifty-Sixth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  an  invitation  extended  to  only  a 
comparatively  few  allied  associations.  At 
the  time  of  this  pageant,  and  as  the  reason 
for  it,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  M^as 
])resented  to  Henry  Bacon,  architect  of  the 
Lincoln  Aleniorial,  the  jiresentation  being 
made  just  within  the  ]jortals  of  the  Alemorial 
itself.  This  medal  in  1909  was  given  to 
Air.  AIcKim  and  in  1911  to  Air.  Post. 

The  pageant  was  made  uj)  of  groups 
com])osing  the  Eine  Arts,  and  craft  and 
building  organizations  which  participated 
in  the  work  of  executing  the  memorial 
building.  It  assembled  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  convention  dinner,  held  in  a  great 
jiavilion  or  marquee  at  the  east  end  of  the 
lagoon,  and  jn-oceeded  in  columns  on  each 
side  toward  the  Alemorial,  each  group  carry¬ 
ing  a  banner  symbolic  in  design,  and  all 
Iiarticipants  wearing  costnme. 

NEIV  CHAPTERS 

The  following  organizations  have  lately 
become  affiliated  as  Chapters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Eederation  of  Arts. 

Salmagundi  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Air.  Walter  Neumuller,  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  47  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Aork,  N.  Y. 

Art  Department  of  History  Club,  Sioux 
Falls,  Iowa.  Aliss  S.  Etlna  Jones,  Chair¬ 
man,  Art  Department,  1203/^  Phillips  Ave., 
Sioux  Falls,  Iowa. 

Alusic  and  Art  Circle,  Sutherland,  Iowa. 
Airs.  C.  P.  Jordan,  Secretary,  Sutherland, 
Iowa. 

Cleveland  Society  of  Artists,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Charles  AI.  Lines,  Secretary,  1827 
Caldwell  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Prosser  Art.  Cliapter,  Prosser,  Wash. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Atwood,  Secretary,  Prosser, 
Wash. 

Dallas  Art  Association,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Rogers,  5003  Swiss 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Cape  Girardeau  Mt  Dept.,  State  Teachers 
College,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Miss  Marie 
Carroll,  Secretar3%  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Alenoniinee,  Michigan.  Airs.  D.  G.  Roth- 
well,  President,  1403  Stephenson  Street, 
Menominee,  Mich. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Grove  Cit.v,  Pa. 
Aliss  Gladj's  MacDunlap,  “The  Colonial,” 
Grove  CiCv,  Pa. 

Saginaw  AVonian’s  Club,  Saginaw,  Alich. 
Airs.  Frank  L.  Robinson,  Chairman,  13"2 
S.  Washington  Avenue,  Saginaw,  Alich. 

Chicago — Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Air.  James  Topping,  Secretar.v, 
1012  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

State  Teachers  College,  College  Art 
Dept.,  Springfield,  AIo.  Aliss  D.  D.  Weisel, 
State  Teachers  College,  College  Art  Dept., 
Springfield,  AIo. 

Greensburg  College  Club,  Greeiisburg,  Pa. 
c/o  The  Alisses  Steckle  Studios,  304  S. 
Pennsjdvania  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Spokane  Art  Study  Club,  Spokane, 
Wash.  Mrs.  Wesley  H.  DuBois,  Secretarj", 
1021-lOtli  Avenue,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Nicholson  Art  League,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Airs.  H.  A.  Baker,  Secretary,  1014  E. 
Alaine  Avenue,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Quincj’'  Arts  Club,  Quincj%  Ill.  Airs.  E. 
G.  Parker,  President,  1550  Alaine  Street, 
Quincy,  Ill. 

Stockton,  California — Philomethean  Club 
(Art  Section).  Airs.  W.  H.  E.  Lefiler, 
Chairman  Art  Section,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Mrs.  James  Aloy,  Secretary,  922  North 
Hunter  Street,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Fort  Dodge  Federation  of  Art,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa.  Miss  Clara  B.  Dean,  Secre- 
tarj'.  Box  64,  2400  10th  Avenue,  N.,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Academy  of  Science  and  Letters,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Snj'der,  Secre- 
tar3%  Academj'  of  Science  and  Letters,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

San  Diego  Art  Guild,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Aliss  Sarah  E.  Truax,  Secrctarj',  3620 
Fairmont  Avenue,  Eastern  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Providence  Water  Color  Club,  Providence, 


R.  I.  Air.  W.  H.  Drury,  President,  Para¬ 
dise  Road,  Providence,  R.  1. 

St.  Louis  Artists  Guild,  St.  Louis,  AIo. 
Aliss  Grace  E.  Gooding,  Sccretar.y,  812 
North  Union  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  AIo. 

State  Teachers  College,  Alarj’ville,  AIo. 
Aliss  Olive  S.  DeLuce,  State  Teachers 
College,  AIar,yville,  AIo. 

New  York  Society  of  Painters,  New  A’ork, 
N.  Y.  Aliss  Alethea  H.  Platt,  Secretarv, 
939  Eighth  Avenue,  New  A’ork,  N.  Ab 
Greensburg  Girls  Club,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Aliss  Beatrice  Cooper,  Secretar.y,  212  Nortli 
Alain  Street,  Greensburg,  Pa. 


ITEAIS 

The  Freer  Gallerj'  in  Washington  was 
opened  to  the  i)ublic  on  the  9th  of  Ala.y, 
previous  to  which  time  for  one  week  it  was 
opened  by  si)ecial  invitation  to  the  directors 
of  other  galleries,  collectors  and  art  patrons. 
A  fuller,  illustrated  article  on  this  unique 
galler.y  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

In  the  galleries  of  the  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute  there  was  shown  during  April  an 
exhibition  of  work  by  Robert  Yonnoh,  N.A., 
Leoi)old  Se.yffert,  A.N.A.,  and  a  group  bj'  the 
late  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  This  exhibit 
inclinled  thirty-one  paintings  b\'  Air.  Yon¬ 
noh — portraits,  landscapes  and  figures; 
twent.y-four  oil  jjaintings  and  thirt,y-six 
charcoal  heads  by  Leopold  Se.vffert;  and 
sixteen  charcoal  drawings  and  tempera 
paintings  bj'  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

The  Art  Institute  held  during  Alay,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Kansas  Citj'  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  an  exhibition  of  Art  in  Indus- 
tr.y,  with  the  object  of  informing  the  citizens 
of  the  progress  the  citj"  is  making  as  a  center 
for  manufacturing  materials  of  a  high  artistic 
stainlard. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Ranger  Fund  have 
presented  to  the  Aluscum  of  the  Rhotle 
Island  School  of  Design  a  Ijcautiful  painting 
b,y  Gu,y  C.  Wiggins,  entitled  "'I'he  (iuiet 
Valley'.”  This  i)icture,  which  is  a  snow 
scene,  was  j)urcliased  from  the  National 
Academy's  exhibition  in  New  A'ork  last 
autumn,  where  it  was  awarded  the  J.  Francis 
AIur])hj^  Alcmorial  Prize  ami  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  and  favorable  criticism. 
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EEAl  n'Y  IN  EIEE 

A  New  Field  for  the  Artists  of  Today' 

III  a  lecture  on  “The  EiiiergeHce  of  an 
American  School,”  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz 
lamented  lately  that  contemporary  painter.s 
give  so  ninch  time  to  jiainting  still  life  and 
posed  models  ami  so  little  to  the  interjireta- 
tion  of  contemporary  life — the  life  about  ns. 
Pointing  out  the  fact  that  our  American 
])ainters  constantly  demonstrate  beyond 
disimte  their  extraoid  inary  facility  and 
technical  skill,  he  regretted  that  they  were, 
as  a  rule,  so  fearful  of  ideas,  so  utterly 
visual  in  their  interests  and  scope. 

AVithout  arguing  this  matter,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  it;  let  us  look  around  us  in  one  of  our 
great  contemiiorary  exhibitions  and  see 
for  ourselves  whether  or  not  the  charge 
that  is  brought  is  true.  We  find  iiortraits, 
landscapes,  marines,  still  life,  flowers,  but 
\ery  few  genre,  almost  no  interiiretations 
of  modern  life,  other  than  the  incidental; 


and  yet  most  of  our  iiainters  today  are 
living  not  only  among  men  but  in  cities 
where  life  is  teeming.  To  be  sure  there 
are  excejitions — Rellows  and  Sloan,  Luks 
and  Myers  have  painted  and  are  painting 
glimpses  of  east  side  life,  but  even  so  we  do 
not  recall  a  single  instance  when  the  tran- 
scrijition  had,  asitle  from  its  artistic  elements, 
any  deei)  significance  or  relation  to  the  life 
depicted.  Susan  Ricker  Knox  has  giY'en 
us  recently  a  series  of  paintings  of  the 
emigrants  at  Ellis  Island,  but  her  pictures 
throYV  no  light  on  the  great  unsolved  problem 
of  immigration,  although  they  are  admirably 
]iainted  and  engaging  in  quality.  During 
the  great  war  Joseph  Pennell  gav'e  us  some 
masterly  lithograjihs  of  industrial  enterprise, 
showing  to  the  world  the  gigantic  under¬ 
taking  that  was  lieing  carried  on  liy  the 
labor  contingent — “War  work”  of  a  very 
real  and  all  important  character.  Earlier 
he  had  shown  us  the  “Wonder  of  Work” 
in  his  lithographs  of  the  Panama  Canal  in 
jirocess  of  construction.  Gerrit  Beneker 
during  the  war  turned  to  the  industrial 
field  and  has  ever  since  been  tiuning  the 
eye  of  the  peoiile  in  this  direction,  serving 
as  interjireter  Yvith  no  small  success.  That 
his  latest  actiYuties  have  been  in  the  field 
of  illustration  does  not  lessen  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  But  who  among  contemjiorary 
painters  is  today  interjireting  life  on  the 
farm — American  riwal  life.^  None  that  we 
can  recall,  unless  it  is  Horatio  ^^'alker,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  jiaints  almost  exclusively 
in  Canada.  Yet  this  life  has  its  big  sig¬ 
nificance,  its  ])ictures(|ueness,  its  element  of 
universality. 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  enough  if  oiu’ 
painters  concern  themselves  solely  with 
abstract  beauty,  and  we  have  indeed  no 
quarrel  if  they  do.  To  add  to  the  beauty 
which  is  in  the  world  is  indeed  a  noble 
achiev'ement — a  great  beneficence,  which 
entitles  to  perpetual  gratitude  and  honor; 
but  beauty  in  life  is  the  most  jirofound  of 
all  beaut}',  and  it  is  this  which  om-  painters 
who  are  now  so  skillful,  so  Yvell  trained,  so 
brilliantly  adept,  might  interpret  if  they 
were  capable  of  seeing  deeply  and  under- 
standingly,  and  were  so  disjiosed. 

He  re  is  a  field  for  art  which  has  not  yet, 
even  in  the  ages  jiast,  been  greatly  explored, 
and  thereto,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
points  the  finger  of  progress. 
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NOTES 

The  James  Franklin  Ballard 
AiiT  IN  SAN  Collection  of  Oriental  Rugs, 

FRANCISCO  M'hich  has  been  presented  to 
the  Metropolitan  Mnsenm 
by  Mr.  Ballard,  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  San  Francisco  Alusenin  of  Art,  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  is  proving  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibitions  that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  ever  seen.  This  is  the  last  city 
in  which  the  nigs  will  be  shown  before 
their  permanent  installation  in  the  IMetro- 
jiolitan  Museum.  The  rugs  have  come 
from  three  main  sources — Persia.  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caucasus,  and  present  the 
history  of  weaving,  covering  a  jieriod  of 
four  hundred  years. 

The  galleries  are  lieautiful  in  their  nobility 
and  dignity,  through  the  comjiarative 
coloristic  installation,  as  worked  out  by 
Director  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik.  Each  rug 
hangs  in  a  panel,  outlined  in  black,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged  is 
stimulating  to  the  imagination,  as  their 
extraordinary  beauty  is  brought  out  through 
contrast  and  the  character  of  the  designs  is 
strongly  emphasized.  This  artistic  installa¬ 
tion  has  been  particularly  commented  upon 
by  both  Mr.  Ballard  ami  Arthur  Urbane 
Dilley,  the  lecturer  at  the  Aletrojiolitan 
Aluseum,  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
rug  experts. 

Mr.  Dilley  was  brought  to  San  Francisco 
in  April  for  a  lecture  series  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  He  talked  twice 
daily  in  the  galleries,  and  also  gave  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  with  coloreil  art  slides  which 
comprise  the  greatest  collection  of  its  kind, 
depicting  the  history,  in  all  its  phases,  on 
any  one  art  ever  made  in  this  country.  His 
lectures  were  a  great  success  and  were  a 
revelation  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco, 
as  he  thoroughly  expounded  this  little  known 
and  little  understood  subject.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  opened  on  April  (i. 

The  fourth  of  the  Chamber  Music  recitals, 
given  in  the  Co-related  Arts  Recital  Hall, 
in  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  took 
place  on  April  13,  with  the  Museum  En¬ 
semble,  composed  of  Alexander  Saslavsky, 
first  violin  and  director,  R.  Mendelevitch, 
second  violin,  Emile  Hahl,  viola,  Otto  King, 
cello,  and  Mi.ss  Ada  Clement,  pianist. 
The  programme  offered  modern  Russian 


music.  These  recitals  have  liecn  given 
under  the  ausiiices  of  the  AVoman's  Auxiliary 
of  the  Aluscum,  and  are  a  jiart,  of  the  jilan 
and  jiolicy  of  the  Aluseum  to  iirescnt  the 
co-relation  of  the  seven  arts. 

Two  important  comjiositions  were  gi\'eu 
their  first  rendition  in  San  Francisco, 
Vitezslav  Novak’s  “Piano  Quintet  in  A 
minor.  Op.  P2,”  and  Alexander  Grctchan- 
inoff's  “Trio  in  C  minor.  Op.  38.” 

It  was  announced  in  A|)ril  that  Arthur 
Upham  Pope  was  ai)[)ointcd  director  of  the 
Sjireckels  Aluscum,  being  erected  in  Lincoln 
Park,  San  Francisco,  as  a  war  memorial. 
Dr.  Phyllis  Ackerman  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  director.  Air.  Pope  is  well  known  in 
San  Francisco  and  got  his  first  experience 
in  mnsenm  work  when  Director  Laurvik 
engaged  him  to  make  the  catalogue  of 
the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Loan  Collection 
of  Rugs. 

Air.  and  Airs.  A.  B.  Siireckels,  who  are 
the  donors  of  this  new  museum  to  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  made  an  offer  early  in  this 
year  to  consolidate  their  museum  with  the 
San  Francisco  Aluscum  of  Art,  but  after 
careful  consideration  by  tlie  trustees  the 
])lan  was  found  impracticable  and  the  offer 
was  not  accepted.  The  Spreckels  Aluseum 
will  be  opened  early  in  19^4. 

L.  AI.  T. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,” 
WHISTLERS  IN  says  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin 

CLEVEL.VND  of  the  Cleveland  Aluseum  of 
Art,  “that  practically  every 
one  of  the  great  public  collections  of  Whistler 
etchings  in  this  country,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  influence  and  educate  the 
public,  has  been  based  upon  that  of  a 
large  private  collection.”  One  such  col¬ 
lection  was  on  exhibition  in  the  Cleveland 
Aluseum  from  February  18  to  April  1. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Air.  and  Airs. 
Ralph  King,  some  sixty -four  etchings  and 
fifteen  lithographs,  to  use  the  exact  figures, 
were  given  to  the  museum,  while  twenty- 
two  etchings,  fort,y-four  lithograjihs  and 
one  sketch  were  lent  by'  Air.  and  Airs. 
King,  in  addition  to  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  Whistler  caricatures  and  etched 
jiortraits  by'  his  fellow-artists.  This  gift 
includes  a  number  of  Alortimer  Alenpes’ 
etchings,  the  familiar  Helleu  and  Baldini 
drypoints  which  Whistler  himself  never 
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likt-d,  Josejdi  Pennell’s  etching  of  one  of 
Whistler’s  London  residences,  and  even 
Plowman’s  etching  of  the  master’s  grave  in 
a  remote  corner  of  London.  One  of  the 
liappiest  features  of  the  gift  is  that  it  covers 
Whistler’s  entire  artistic  career,  so  that  the 
different  jieriods  of  his  art  are  well  illus¬ 
trated.  Cleveland  may  well  he  proud  that 
through  the  kindness  and  gencrositv  of 
IMr.  and  Airs.  King  it  now  has  one  of  the 
lialf  dozen  great  Whistler  collections  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  that  the  works  of  this 
master  can  be  studied  tliere  as  well,  if  not 
to  better  advantage,  than  in  the  British 
Alnsenm. 

During  the  month  of  May 
THE  ART  an  e.xhibition  of  Ai)plied 

INSTITUTE  Arts  was  held  at  the  Art 

OF  CHICAGO  Institute  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Institute  and  the 
Association  of  Arts  and  Industries.  Among 
the  most  notable  features  of  the  exhibit 
was  a  group  of  remarkable  silk  brocades, 
made  at  the  mills  of  Cheney  Brothers,  of 
South  Alanchester,  Connecticut,  three  pat¬ 
terns  of  which  have  been  selected  by  the 
French  Government  to  become  a  permanent 
possession  of  the  art  mnsenni  at  Lyon. 
Another  un usual  exhibit  was  that  of  weaving 
done  by  hand  through  the  use  of  the  card 
system,  by  Alary  AI.  Atwater,  of  Alontana, 
which  included  a  number  of  belts  woven  in 
bright  colors,  tlie  weaving  following  the 
methods  used  by  Oriental  weavers  of  many 
centuries  ago. 

In  the  Terrace  galleries  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  an  attractive  exhibition  of  Jaiianese 
j)aintings  and  color  prints  was  shown  in 
April.  The  cijllection  included  some  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  examjiles  of  the  best  periotl  of 
Japanese  art,  one  of  the  rarest  being  a 
painting  by  Torii  Kiyonaga,  lent  by  Howard 
Alansfield,  of  New  York.  There  were 
works  by  Shunman  and  Toyohiro,  who 
excelled  in  the  art  of  jiainting  as  well  as 
print  making,  and  a  group,  lent  by  the 
Cleveland  Alnsenm  of  Art,  liy  Katsushika, 
Hokusai,  and  Kwaigetsndo.  A  group  of  six 
striking  paintings  of  Japanese  dancing  girls 
in  brilliant  colorings,  each  painted  in  a  gold 
ground,  was  contributed  by  Yamanaka  and 
Company,  of  New  York.  Among  other 
lenders  were  Air.  John  I).  Spaulding  of 
Boston,  Air.  S.  Alori  of  Chicago,  Mrs. 


Chauncey  J.  Blair,  and  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Hoyt  of  New  York. 

Another  interesting  e.xhibition  to  be  seen 
at  the  Art  Institute  in  Alay  was  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Chicago  architects,  which 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  decorative 
((nality  of  the  work  of  the  architects. 
.Among  other  models  shown  was  that  of  the 
new  Chicago  Temple  building,  in  which  was 
revealed  the  tendency  to  bnild  beauty  into 
buildings  rather  than  to  merely  erect  struc¬ 
tures  for  utilitarian  purposes. 

An  increasing  interest  is  being  shown  by 
the  various  clubs  and  individuals  in  the 
city  in  the  installation  of  a  Children’s  Room 
in  the  Art  Institute.  Alany  generous  dona¬ 
tions  have  been  and  are  being  received  for 
this  purpose,  the  total  subscription  to  date 
being  $3,200.00. 

The  Third  International  Exhibition  of 
Water  Colors,  which  closed  at  the  Art 
Institute  on  April  23,  proved  highly  success¬ 
ful  in  the  matter  of  sales.  Thirty-seven 
of  the  paintings  were  sold,  the  majority  of 
them  being  the  work  of  American  artists. 

A  most  delightful  exhibition 
CURRENT  of  paintings,  about  seventy 

EXHIBITIONS  in  number,  by  Emil  Carlsen 
was  held  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  April  3  to 
May  15.  This  exhibition  comprised  marines, 
landscape,  still  life  and  a  few  portraits, 
and  constituted  the  most  comprehensive 
showing  of  Mr.  Carlsen’s  work  ever  made. 

At  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
umler  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
.Academy,  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Selected  Paintings  and  Small  Bronzes 
by  American  artists  opened  on  the  afternoon 
of  Ajiril  8. 

Among  notable  one-man  exhibitions  held 
in  New  AYrk  this  spring  was  an  exhibition 
of  Portraits  and  Night  Scenes  by  Orlando 
Rouland;  and  a  collection  of  Decorative 
Orchid  Panels  by  Felicie  Waldo  Howell,  in 
frames  designed  and  executed  by  Brainerd 
B.  Thresher,  who  also  showed  a  group  of 
carved  wood  screens.  The  paintings  were 
from  sketches  made  last  summer  at  the 
estate  of  Air.  Burrage,  Orchidville,  Beverly 
Farms,  Alassachusetts.  Air.  Thresher,  who 
has  amused  himself  in  making  jewelry  and 
metal  work  but  only  recently  begun  working 
in  wood,  carried  out  orchid  motives  in  his 
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frames  with  exceptional  skill  and  decorative 
feeling. 

At  the  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  ami 
Company  in  April  was  shown  a  new  work  in 
sculpture  by  Daniel  Chester  French,  a 
group  in  marble  entitled,  “The  Sons  of 
God  Saw  the  Daughters  of  Men  That  They 
Were  Fair.”  At  the  same  time  there  was 
shoMTi  in  this  gallery  a  collection  of  portrait 
reliefs  in  wax  by  Ethel  Mundy. 

The  Allied  Artists  of  America  hehl  their 
Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Galleries  from  April  21  to  May  12,  and  at 
tlie  Museum  of  Natural  History  the  Keramic 
Society  of  Greater  New  York  exhibited 
Decorated  China  and  Textiles  from  April 
17  to  27. 

The  First  Exhibition  of 

NOTES  FROM  AY  ater  Colors,  which  opened 
ITALY  at  Milan  in  the  Palazzo 
della  Permente  on  April  14, 
makes  a  new  and  very  interesting  departure 


in  the  development  of  modern  Italian  art. 
Hitherto  it  may  be  considered  that  M’atcr 
color  in  Italy,  although  it  has  attained  very 
high  success  in  the  hands  of  individual 
artists  such  as  Paolo  Sala,  Onerato  Carlandi, 
Nardi  and  others  has  taken — and  perhajis 
still  takes — quite  a  secondary  position  to 
that  of  oil  painting,  and  is  even  still  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  as  a  more  or  less  amateur 
disi)lay.  The  aim  of  this  exhibition,  which 
it  is  to  be  hojied  may  continue  on  the  same 
lines,  is  to  develop  this  branch  of  art  in 
Italy  into  something  M'hich  on  its  own  lines 
can  hold  an  equal  jilace  beside  oil  or  fresco 
]iainting;  for  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
with  water  color,  if  jiroperly  handled, 
residts  can  be  obtained  both  in  figure  and 
landscape  work  of  incomparable  beauty. 

The  first  floor  of  this  exhibition,  which  is 
given  to  the  Italians,  itself  justifies  the  dis¬ 
play  by  work  of  consideralile  achievement. 
A  group  of  Poman  artists,  including  Dante 
Ricci  and  Schiffi,  suggests  the  influence  of 
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OiUTuto  ('arlandi  inarkoilly  in  the 

drawings  of  Anavitti.  Very  remarkable  in 
their  glowing  color  is  the  gron])  of  five  i)aint- 
ing.s  by  the  Tuscan  artist,  I’linio  Nomcllini; 
anil  an  elective  contrast  to  these  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sombre  splendor  of  palaces  and 
canals  of  Ids  native  city  liy  the  Venetian 
artist,  Aliti  Zanetti.  Fratino  handles  boldly 
an  architectnral  subject  in  his  "Fantasia 
Jtarocca”;  while  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
liainlings  of  the  exhibition  is  the  magnificent 
rendering  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's 
Hasilica  with  its  snbdncil  golden  sijlendor  by 
the  veteran  i)resident,  Comm.,  Paolo  Sala. 
Jaindscajje  is  in  the  hands  of  Emilio  Horsa, 
Hciizo  AV  eiss,  Galli,  Beltrami,  these  two 
last  introdneing  linildings  and  figures  to 
good  effect:  while  among  the  figure  work 
I  he  five  paintings  by  Vincenzo  Irolli  claim 


a  front  i)lace  tlirongh  their  marvelous  tech¬ 
nique  giving  an  effect  which  equals  and 
almost  surpasses  that  of  oil  painting  in 
richness  and  depth  of  color. 

The  British  Section,  under  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Mary,  has  a  fine  room  to  itself 
on  the  first  floor  and  has  met  with  the  enthn- 
siastic  aj)i)roval  of  Italian  critics.  The 
place  of  honor  on  the  center  wall  is  occni)ied 
by  the  fine  drawing  of  "Le  Pny,  France," 
by  Sir  IT  Hughes  Stanton,  IT  A.,  P.  R.  W.  S., 
who  is  the  president  of  the  British  Section; 
while  on  the  two  sitle  walls  the  central 
place  is  taken  by  "The  Bull  Fight”  of  the 
^•ice-J)resident,  W.  R.  Russell  Flint,  A.  R. 
AY.  S.,  and  the  fine  marine  jiainting  of 
Ilely  Smitfi,  R.  B.  A.  Around  these  are 
grt)U])ed  the  drawings  sent  by  H.  S.  Tnke, 
J{.  A.,  (ieorge  Clausen,  F.  Spenlove,  Cecil 
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Hunt,  Rercy  Lancaster,  Anna  Airy,  Bridget 
Keir,  Eva  Savory,  Selwyn  Brinton,  A.  T. 
Nowell  and  others,  and  it  may  be  noted 
tliat  the  work  of  Reginald  Smith,  William 
T.  Wood  (“Twilight  and  Silence”),  Thorne 
Waite  (“The  Hay  Alakers”)  and  Moft'att 
Lindner  has  aroused  special  interest  among 
Italian  visitors. 

Other  foreign  sections  to  he  noted  are 
those  of  Belgium,  Czeeho-Slovakia,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Holland. 

The  exhibition  itself,  and  especially  the 
British  Section,  has  been  very  favorably 
received  by  the  Italian  i)ublic  and  j)ress. 
The  Corricre  della  Sera,  the  leading  daily 
of  northern  Italy,  wrote  on  the  opening 
day  of  this  exhibition:  “The  foreign  exhib¬ 
its,  even  though  containing  some  names 
of  international  fame,  are  none  the  less,  as 
a  whole,  somewhat  scanty.  But  an^one 
who  considers  the  difficulties  still  existing 
which  keep  away  strangers  from  our  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  again  who  considers  this  disi)iay 
as  the  beginning  of  an  undertaking  designed 
to  develop  with  time,  can  hardly  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  fact.  And  besides  this,  it 
would  suffice  to  mention  the  notable  British 
participation,  due  to  the  efforts  and  energy 
of  the  English  delegate,  Mr.  Selwyn  Brinton, 
to  establish  the  importance  of  the  foreign 
sections.  All  those  gifts  of  delicacy,  fluidity, 
elegance,  transparence,  in  one  wortl  of 
purity  of  style,  which  are  distinctive  of 
English  w'ater  color  are  to  be  found  again 
in  the  best  examples  of  this  group;  and  the 
public  will  admire  these  in  the  large  and 
dignified  landscape  by  Huglies  Stanton; 
in  the  brilliant  ‘Corrida’  of  Russell  Flint, 
in  those  diaphanous  water  colors,  painted 
‘a  goccia,’  of  Moffat  Lindner;  in  the  beautiful 
‘Find’  of  Hely  Smith,  and  in  the  work  of 
Simpson,  Cecil  Hunt,  Clausen,  Scott  Tuke, 
Selwyn  Brinton,  Savory  and  Lancaster.” 

S.  B. 

An  interesting  article  by  Dr. 
A  Dis-  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell,  act- 
TiNGUisHEu  ing  secretary  of  the  United 
VENEZUELAN  States  section  of  the  Inter- 
ARTisT  American  High  Commission, 
appeared  in  the  April  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Ran  American  Union,  on  the 
Venezuelan  artist,  Tito  Salas.  In  this 
article  Dr.  Sherwell  says;  “Tito  Salas  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  painter  of 


Venezuela,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
present  time.  His  ‘Trij)tico  l)oliviano’  has 
been  succeeded  by  j)aintiugs  which  show 
greater  perfection  of  technir|ue,  a  more 
I)erfcct  mastery  of  color,  and  a  greater 
maturity  and  serenity  of  inspir.ation.  Tito 
Salas  is  still  young,  and  he  has  already 
attained  the  glory  of  the  great  masters. 
The  comi)letion  of  his  latest  ])ainting,  ‘I'lie 
Battle  of  Araurc,’  gives  us  an  opi)ortunity 
to  describe  briefly  some  of  his  works  done 
after  the  ‘Triptico.’  It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  sec  several  of  these  ])aiutings, 
and  it  has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  us 
that  here  in  the  United  States,  where  there 
arc  so  many  rich  patrons  of  art,  nobody  has 
thought  of  organizing  an  exhibition  of  these 
splendid  pictures.” 

The  article  was  delightfidly  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  reproductions  of  this  artist’s 
works,  among  them  “I«a  Emigracion,”  a 
I)ainting  depicting  one  of  the  most  striking 
episodes  in  the  war  of  independence  of 
Venezuela;  “El  Rerdon  en  Brctana,”  show¬ 
ing  a  peasant  scene  in  Brittany;  “lil  Milagro 
— Castilla,”  which  was  exhibitcfl  in  the 
Salon  de  Raris  in  1913;  “La  Capea  en  Cas¬ 
tilla”;  “Rrocession  en  Castilla,”  purchased 
by  the  French  Government  for  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg;  “La  San  Genaro,”  an  attractive 
portrayal  of  a  peasant  dance,  owned  by  the 
did)  Venezuela  of  Caracas;  “La  Juerga  en 
Sevdlla,”  exhibited  in  the  Raris  Salon  in 
1908;  “Fiesta  en  Bretana,”  and  “The  Battle 
of  Araure,”  mentioned  above,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  historical  charge  of  cavalry  led  by 
General  Bolivar.  All  of  these  jiaintings 
appear  to  be  very  Sjianish  in  flavor  and  not 
a  little  suggestive  of  the  work  of  Sorolla. 

In  the  recently  published 
MUSIC  IN  THE  report  of  the  American 
ACADEMY  IN  Academy  in  Rome  a  most 
ROME  interesting  account  is  given 

liy  Rrof.  Felix  Lamond, 
profe.ssor  of  musical  coniiiosition,  of  the 
development  and  activities  of  this  newly 
e.stablis]ied  department.  It  is  in  part  as 
follows: 

On  October  31,  1921,  a  national  jury 
consisting  of  Richard  Aldrich,  John  A. 
Carpenter,  Walter  Damrosch,  W.  J.  Hender¬ 
son,  Walter  R.  Spalding,  and  Owen  IVistcr 
met  and  unanimously  appointed  Leo  Sower- 
by,  of  Chicago,  first  Fellow  in  Music. 
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Oil  Novembor  1,  an  open  competition 

tor  Anicrican-born  citizens  was  licid  with 
the  result  tliat  Howard  II.  Hanson  of  San 
Jose,  California,  was  awarded  the  Frederic 
A.  Juilliard  FeIlowshi|),  the  jury  being  as 
aforesaid.  A  second  competition  was  held 
on  Alay  1,  wlien  Randall  'I'lionijison  of 

Har\ard  Uni\’ersity  was  elected  Walter 
Damrosch  Fellow.  This  election  completed 
the  number  of  Fellows,  and  henceforth 
three  men  will  lie  in  resilience. 

*  :i<  *  * 

The  period  of  travel  commeiieed  in  June, 
1922.  J'he  first  sto])  was  made  at  Venice 
where  the  arrangement  of  classes  and  jjian 
of  study  of  the  Accademia  Marcello  were 
exidaineil  to  us  by  the  Director.  We  then 
journeyed  to  Vienna,  ddie  opera  .season 
was  o\er,  but  some  notable  concerts  were 
heard. 

From  Vienna  we  went  to  Salzburg  to 
attend  the  International  Chamber  Music 
Festival.  This  festival  will  certainly  come 
to  be  regarded  as  historic.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  war,  .several  hundred  coni- 
po.sers,  musicians,  artists  and  critics  of 
nearly  every  Furo]K‘an  country  came 
together  for  the  jnirpose  of  exchange  of 
information  and  listening  to  new  music. 
All  found  a  common  ground  in  their  art  at 
Salzburg.  New  compositions  were  played 
at  seven  concerts  by  composers  of  eleven 
countries,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  relate  that 
America  was  rejiresented  by  Leo  Sowerliy’s 
new  sonata  for  violin  and  jiiano.  It  was 
])layed  by  Mr.  Sowerby  and  Signor  Corti, 
and  most  enthusiastically  received,  the  jier- 
former's  being  recalled  three  times.  .Vfter 
the  Chamber  IMusic  Festival,  there  was  a 
two  weeks’  Alozart  revival  at  the  Mozar- 
teum,  where  some  of  his  operas  and  orches¬ 
tral  works  were  performed. 

A  short  visit  was  made  to  the  Alunich 
Music  Festival,  where  fine  jierforniances 
of  Wagner’s  operas  took  place. 

Glastonbury  was  the  first  place  visited 
in  England.  Here  there  was  a  three  weeks’ 
festival  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  English  opera.  An 
oi)era  “Alcestia”  with  English  words, 
music  by  Rutland  Boughton,  was  given 
under  the  composer’s  direction.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  knowledge  was  obtained 


as  the  result  of  this  visit,  both  as  to  music 
and  stage  technic.  Simple  stage  settings 
were  the  rule  at  all  the  performances,  and 
the  excellent  results  obtained  were  duly 
noted. 

The  Gloucester  Festival  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  was  the  next  event.  The  occasion  was 
a  memorable  one,  as  modern  English  com¬ 
posers  were  fidly  recognized  for  the  first 
time  at  a  really  representative  gather 'ng. 
Four  young  Englishmen  had  composed 
works  s])ecially  for  this  festival,  and  they 
rehear.sed  and  conducted  performances  of 
their  .symphonic  and  choral  works  in  the 
great  cathedral.  These  works  showed  great 
originality,  and  a  decided  departure  from 
the  slavish  imitation  of  German  music 
which  has  retarded  English  composition 
during  the  past  century.  We  were  present 
at  all  rehearsals  and  performances,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  discussion  with  the  above 
mentioned  composers.  All  were  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  our  Rrix  de  Rome.  The  work  of 
the  great  chorus  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion,  es])ecially  in  “Elijah”  and  “Alessiah”; 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  Sir  Edward 
Elgar’s  “Apostoles”  and  “Kingdom,”  both 
of  which  the  composer  rehearsed  and  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  building  eminently  fitted  for 
oratorio.  At  our  interview  with  Sir  Edward, 
he  i>roniised  us  a  visit  on  his  return  to 
Rome.  Aj)ropos  of  Rome  as  a  productive 
center,  he  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  and 
told  us  that  his  First  Symphony  was  com¬ 
posed  just  outside  the  Porta  San  Pancrazio. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  French  Prix  de  Rome, 
a  specified  amount  of  original  work  is 
required  each  year.  During  the  past  year 
Leo  Sowerby  has  composed  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  a  ballade  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestra,  two  pieces  for  piano  and 
violin,  and  a  set  of  five  i)iano  pieces.  Howard 
Hanson  has  composed  anrl  orchestrated  a 
complete  important  work,  “Scandinavian 
Symphony,”  in  E  Minor. 

In  my  opinion  the  department  has  fulfilled 
the  expectations  and  justified  its  inception; 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  year’s  work 
prove  this.  The  Fellows  are  agreed  that 
Rome  is  an  inspiration  for  the  creative 
artist.  The  opportunity  for  uninterrupted 
work  and  freedom  from  teaching  have  also 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit. 


PORTRAIT  OF  HARRY  STILLWELL  EDWARDS  NICHOLAS  R.  BREWER 

PURCHASED  BY  THE  ART  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACON,  GEORGIA 


The  Art  Association  of 
A  NOTABLE  Macoii,  Georgia,  has  recently 
EXHIBITION  purchased  for  its  permanent 
IN  MACON,  collection  a  portrait  by 
GEORGIA  Nicholas  R.  Brewer  of  Harry 
Stillwell  Edwards,  the  well- 
known  author  of  “Mars’  Chan’s  Ereedom,” 
“Eaneas  Africanus,”  and  other  delightful 
negro  stories,  who  is  himself  a  native  of 


Alacon.  The  purchase  is  the  result  of  a 
very  successful  exdiibition  of  Air.  Brewer's 
work  which  was  held  in  Alacon  during 
February  under  the  aus])ices  of  the  Art 
Association,  attracting  not  only  an  unusually 
large  number  of  visitors  but  several  pur¬ 
chasers.  On  the  last  Sunday  that  the 
exhibition  was  shown  the  attendance  was 
over  a  thousand,  which,  in  jiroportion  to 
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tile  iKipulatioii  of  tlie  town,  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  gratifying  nninlier.  Mr.  Brewer  was 
in  Macon  during  the  exhihition  period  and 
delivered  six  lectures  of  an  educational 
character,  which  did  much  to  stimulate 
interest  in  and  ajipreciation  of  the  paintings. 
Four  landscapes  were  purchased  and  orders 
taken  for  seven  portraits,  with  the  commis¬ 
sions  from  which  the  Art  As.sociation  was 
enaliled  to  make  half  jiayment  on  the  jior- 
trait  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

This  was  one  of  a  numher  of  notalde 
exhibitions  held  in  Macon  this  season  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Art  Association,  which 
each  year  is  extending  its  field  of  usefulness. 
Largely  through  its  efforts,  Macon  is  grow¬ 
ing  ill  art  con.sciousne.ss  and  is  now  looking 
to  the  time  when  it  will  have  an  Art  Museum 
of  its  own. 

d'here  is  a  Chureh  Art  Com- 
i.iTTi.E  mittee  in  the  Ejiiscojial 

C’liUKCiiES  Diocese  of  Colorado,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  lend 
assistance  to  congregations  desiring  to 
build  churches  or  to  beautify  the  churches  in 


which  they  are  worshiping.  As  an  essential 
jiart  of  the  work  the  Commi.ssion  has  got 
out  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Little  Churches,” 
which  gives  six  designs  in  jicrspective  with 
their  ground  plans  and  future  extension 
with  suggestions  for  right  furni.shings  and 
for  the  development  of  the  grounds.  These 
plans,  made  by  Colorado  architects  of 
standing,  call  for  at  least  100  by  125  feet 
of  land  on  a  corner  site,  the  edifice  to  have  a 
seating  cajiacity  of  seventy-five  and  be 
cajiable  of  enlargement,  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  to  be  from  $4,000  to  $8,000. 
The  plan  may  be  ordered  direct  from  the 
architect  or  from  the  Commission  and  a 
fixed  and  very  moderate  charge  is  announced. 
To  the  book  Baljih  Adams  Cram  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  brief  chapter  on  stained  glass, 
d'here  are  letters  by  the  Ifev.  W.  J.  Dixon, 
Canon  of  Trinity  Catlu'dral,  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  from  the  Reverend  George  E. 
Marlowe  of  Boston  in  reference  to  the 
architecture  of  little  churches  and  the 
need  for  imiirovement.  Finally  there  is  an 
editorial  on  “The  Holiness  of  Beauty  for 
the  Village  Pastor”  by  Vachel  Lindsay, 
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who  urges  tliat  each  village  “be  made 
lovely,  transcendeiitly  so,  for  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.”  Iii  a  foreword,  George  W. 
Eggers,  under  whose  direction  the  pamphlet 
was  printed,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  designers  of  these  little  churches  have 
given  their  services  con  amour  addressing 
themselves  to  the  task  of  producing  build¬ 
ings  whose  quiet  influence  would  ennoble 
the  communities  in  which  they  stand. 

A  new  society  of  artists  has 
A  NEW  been  organized  in  Chicago, 

SOCIETY  IN  with  Lorado  Taft  as  presi- 
CHiCAGO  dent,  John  F.  Stacy  as  vice- 

president,  and  Carl  R.  Krafft 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  name  of 
the  society  is  “The  Painters  and  Sculptors 
of  Chicago,”  and  it  is  the  result  of  a  split 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Artists  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
1923  exhibit  of  the  Artists  of  Chicago  and 
Vicinity,  when  Modernists  dominated  the 
jury.  This  new  society  represents  the 
conservative  element  and  has  adopted  as 
its  motto,  “mens  sana,”  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  the  best  standards  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  cultivating  high  ideals,  and  de¬ 
veloping  American  art  along  tlie  best  lines. 
It  has  a  membership  of  approximately  fifty 
artists,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Leopold  Seyffert,  Ralph  Clarkson,  Irma 
Kolin,  Albin  Polasek,  Nellie  V.  Walker,  and 
many  others  of  note. 

Mr.  Carl  R.  Krafft,  the  secretary  of  the 
new  society,  exhibited  during  April  a  group 
of  twenty  paintings,  mainly  scenes  in  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  at  the  galleries  of  Arthur 
Ackerman  &  Son,  Inc.  This  exhibition  was 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Thomas 
Wdiipple  Dunbar  and  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  season.  Mr.  Krafft  is 
the  recipient  of  several  awards  and  has 
frequently  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  the 
National  Academy,  and  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Pittsburgh. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Art 
Institute  that  Charles  Fabens  Kelly,  of 
the  Fine  .Arts  Department  of  Ohio  State 
University,  who  has  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  assistant  to  the  director  and  of 
curator  of  Oriental  arts  at  the  Institute, 
will  assume  his  new  duties  June  15.  Mr. 
Kelly  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 


has  been  a  member  of  the  facidty  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  books  on  art  subjects. 

Construction  work  has  begun 
AN  .\KT  on  an  art  museum  for 
MUSEUM  EOK  Houstoii,  Texas,  which  has 
HOUSTON  been  sponsored  l>y  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Art  League.  Breaking 
of  ground  for  the  building  was  marked 
with  addresses  by  officers  of  the  Houston 
Art  League,  city  officials,  and  artists  of 
Houston.  The  first  shovelful  of  dirt  w'as 
moved  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Fall,  i)resident  of  the 
Art  League,  who  declared  that  she  “believed 
the  Houston  Art  Museum  will  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  law,  orde'-  and  progress  for 
Houston  and  for  the  whole  southwest.” 

Work  on  the  first  unit  of  the  building  (of 
which  there  will  eventually  be  four)  may 
be  completed  during  the  summer.  The 
museum  building  was  designed  by  William 
Ward  Watkin,  head  of  the  architectural 
department  of  Rice  Institute,  and  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  designer  of  the  institute 
buildings. 

The  Houston  Art  League  was  organized 
some  twenty-two  years  ago  by  a  small 
group  of  men  and  women  in  the  town,  and, 
though  chartered  at  that  time  without 
capital  stock,  it  now  owns  paintings,  art 
objects,  stained  glass,  etc.,  amounting  in 
value  to  $30,000.  For  a  uumljer  of  years 
the  League  has  been  vitally  and  actively 
interested  in  introducing  and  encouraging 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  art  and  the 
crafts  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and 
has  secured  from  time  to  time  national  and 
international  artists  to  lecture;  it  has  like¬ 
wise  sponsored  the  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  art  collections  ami  has  expended  for 
pictures  in  the  public  schools  of  Houston, 
during  the  years  of  its  active  work,  the  sum 
of  $25,000.00.  Furthermore,  through  the 
direct  efforts  of  the  League,  the  state  laws 
have  been  amended,  e.xempting  from  taxa¬ 
tion  all  art  museums  in  Texas.  In  addition 
to  the  founding  of  the  Art  Museum,  the 
League  has  as  its  j)urpose  the  establishmeut 
of  an  Mt  Center,  the  architectural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  in  harmony  with  its  various 
prominent  public  buildings,  and  in  general 
to  uphold  a  high  standard  of  art  apj)recia- 
tiou  among  the  people  of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Fall,  the  president  of  the  League,  is 
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also  chairnuui  of  the  Fine  Arts  Departnieiit 
of  the  Texas  Federation  of  AVoiuen’s  Clulis 
and  has  made  a  survey  of  the  art  treasures 
in  Texas,  wliieh  will  he  used  as  a  referenee 
by  those  seeking  information  along  these 
lines. 

A  gronj)  of  four  notable 
ART  IN  exhiliitions  opened  at  the 

RALTiiMOKE  Jtaltimore  Musenni  of  Art 

on  the  evening  of  April  10, 
when  a  reception  was  held  in  cooiieration 
witli  the  Raltimore  Friends  of  Art.  These 
special  exhibits  remained  on  view  through 
May  o. 

The  main  picture  gallery  was  devoteil  to 
twenty-four  jiaintings  by  Gari  Alelehers. 
d'hese  inchuleil  the  “P'encing  JMaster,” 
from  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts; 
“IMarried,”  lent  by  the  Alinneapolis  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Arts;  “Alaternity,”  from  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Gallery  of  Art;  and  “The  Smithy,” 
from  the  Duncan  Phillips  Gallery,  both  in 
AVashington;  “Aly  Garden,”  lent  by  the 
Rntler  Art  Institute  of  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
“The  Skaters,”  from  the  Pennsjdvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  “The  Uniire- 
tentious  Garden,”  which  belongs  to  the 
Telfair  Academy  at  Savannah,  Georgia;  and 
“The  AA'edding,”  from  the  Albright  Mt 
Gallery  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Alany  jirivate 
collectors  also  lent  excellent  exanpiles.  In 
connection  witli  this  exhibition  an  interest¬ 
ing  illustrateil  lecture  on  “Gari  Alelchers — 
Ilis  Life  AA’ork”  was  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  April  12  by  Dr.  Christian  Brinton, 
the  well-known  art  writer. 

Sculpture  by  the  great  French  master, 
Auguste  Rodin,  filled  the  Scidjiture  Court. 
There  were  heads  and  fidl-length  figures  in 
marble,  bronze  and  terracotta,  anil  a 
number  of  drawings.  This  collection  was 
assemliled  by  Joseph  Brummer,  and  the 
catalogne,  when  shown  in  his  New  York 
Galleries,  stated;  “AA'hat  we  have  before 
ns  in  the  jiresent  exhibition  are  not  vague 
hints  from  an  ajipreciator  of  certain  qualities 
in  art  and  nature,  but  the  realizations  of 
one  who  in  every  piece,  as  much  as  in  the 
ensemble  of  his  long  lifework,  carried  out 
the  robust  ideal  that  was  in  him.” 

An  exhibition  of  Flower  Paintings  and 
Garden  Pictures,  assembled  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts  with  the  coojieration 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  was  installed 


in  Gallci'y  A.  'I'hese  jiictures  were  by  some 
of  the  foremost  artists  of  today  and  inclnded 
the  Baltimore  painters,  Alice  AAYrthington 
Ball,  Everett  L.  Bryant,  and  Alande  Drein 
Bryant;  other  painters  represented  were 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  Charles  C.  Curran, 
Ben  Foster,  Philij)  Hale,  Alaude  M.  Mason, 
Finest  Peixotto,  Helen  Turner.  Flower 
])ainting  has  lately  come  back  into  vogue, 
and  some  of  the  best  work  in  contemjiorary 
exhibitions  is  in  this  field. 

The  Print  Room  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  etchings,  dry  points  and  lithographs  by 
AA’histler.  These  were  lent  from  the  Thomas 
Harrison  Garrett  Collections,  temporarily 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  AA' ashington ; 
the  Conrad  Collection,  which  belongs  to  tlie 
City  of  Baltimore;  the  Lucas  Collection, 
owned  by  the  Alaryland  Institute;  and  the 
private  collections  of  Air.  Alichael  S. 
Baer,  Air.  Charles  H.  Koppehnan,  General 
Lawrason  Riggs,  and  Airs.  H.  Barton 
Jacobs. 

A  Alemorial  Exhibition  of  paintings  by 
the  late  Prof.  S.  Edwin  AAdiitcinan  was 
shown  in  the  galleries  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  from  Ajiril  12  to  Alay  1.  Air. 
AAdiiteman  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  for  some  years,  after  which 
he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Lefebvre, 
Boidanger,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  exhibited  at 
the  “Salon”  seven  successive  seasons  and 
in  1889  received  the  Honorable  Mention. 
He  then  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  liecame  the  director  of  the  iVrt  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of 

Design,  New  York;  at  the  Boston  Art 
Club,  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  Pemrsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  his  work  invariably  winning  high 

commendation. 

The  Detroit  Institute  of 

ART  IN  Mts  has  recently  received 
DETROIT  as  a  gift  from  Air.  George 

G.  Booth  a  series  of  six 

stained  glass  panels  of  Swiss  origin,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  work  which  was  extensively 
jiracticed  and  reached  its  greatest  technical 
excellence  in  Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  are;  “A  glass  of  the  Swdss 
citizen,  Stockli,  1589”;  “A  round  glass  of 
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the  town  of  Brugg,”  “A  glass  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  family  Scherer”;  “A  glass 
with  three  coats  of  arms,  hy  Felix  Liiidt- 
mayer,  Jr.,  from  ‘Shaffhausen,’  dated  155!)”; 
“A  very  fine  glass  of  the  town  of  Steckborn, 
by  Wolfgang  Spcnglcr”;  and  a  large  fine 
glass  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  coat  of 
arms  with  half  a  lion.  These  panels  are 
particularly  brilliant  in  color,  and  notable 
on  accoiuit  of  their  skillful  craftsmanship — 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  museum’s 
collections. 

Mr.  Ral[)h  H.  Booth,  the  president  of  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  has  lately  i)ur- 
chased  from  a  Berlin  collector  a  most 
important  triptych,  telling  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  which  he  has  lent  to  the 
institute  for  display.  The  author  of  the 
painting  is  not  definitely  known  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  argu¬ 
ment,  but  the  work  itself  is  considered  a 
very  valuable  master{)icce,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  subject  but  because  of  its 
technique  and  the  beauty  of  the  colors. 
In  describing  it  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Institute  says:  “x\s  a  document  of  its 
time,  as  a  naturalistic  and  dramatic  picture 
of  life,  and  as  a  decorative  design  of  infinite 
sky,  mysterious  landscape,  architecture  and 
figures,  it  is  a  real  treasure.” 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  held  during 
April  and  May  its  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Paintings  by  American  artists. 


ITEMS 

On  two  evenings  in  April  and  May  con¬ 
certs  of  a  strikingly  different  character  were 
given  at  the  Boston  Aluseum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  first  by  members  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  under  the  leadership  of 
Agide  Jacchia;  and  the  second  by  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  of  wdiich  Archibald  C. 
Davison  is  director.  On  the  evenings  of 
the  concerts  the  entire  museum  was  open, 
free  to  the  public,  from  seven  until  eleven 
o’clock. 

The  Brooldyn  Society  of  Artists  held  its 
Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  in  the  Pratt 
Institute  Art  Gallery,  from  April  17  to  May 
2,  inclusive.  The  collection  included  sixty- 
two  works  by  such  well-known  painters  as 
George  Pcarse  Ennis,  George  A.  Traver, 


MIDWINTER— A  PAINTING  RY 
WILLIAM  STEEPLE  DAVIS 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  BROOKLYN  SOCIETY  OF 
ARTISTS 

George  Laurence  Nelson,  Gustave  Wiegand, 
AVilliam  Steeple  Davis,  and  many  others. 
This  society,  of  wdiich  Charles  Vezin  is 
president,  has  now  fifty-six  membeis. 

A  number  of  etchings  by  the  British 
artist,  E.  Hesketli  Hubbard,  have  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Aletropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  the  founder  of  the 
Print  Society,  an  international  society  of 
print  makers  and  collectors,  and  has  recently 
started,  in  conjunction  wdth  a  fellow'-artist. 
The  Forest  Press,  a  private  press  for  pub¬ 
lishing  artistic  color  block  prints  flesigned  by 
himself  and  other  artists.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers  and  the 
Print  Alakers  of  California  and  contributes 
regularly  to  the  exhibitions  of  these  societies, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  also  an  author. 
A  second  edition  of  his  book,  “On  Making 
and  Collecting  Etchings,”  is  ajipearing  in 
England,  while  another  book,  “Sixty-Six 
Etchings,”  will  be  published  immediately. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  STORY  OF  LEON  BAKST'S  LIFE.  l)y 
Andre  Levinson.  Tlie  Alexander  Kogan  I’lib- 
lishing  Company,  Russian  Art,  Berlin.  Arneri- 
ean  F'dition,  Brentano’s,  New  York.  Limited 
to  ‘•2o0  eopies.  I’riee,  $()(). 

The  story  of  Leoii  Bakst's  life  hy  Andre 
Levinson,  a  large  quarto  hook,  honinl  in 
vellum,  with  hinged  hack,  is  imrinestionahly 
one  of  the  rarest  examples  of  the  hookmaking 
art  which  has  a])])eared  in  many  years.  It 
is,  furthermore,  a  monumental  trihnte  to  a 
great  artist — a  musenm  exhihit,  preserving 
for  jjosterity  and  making  availalile  to  many 
the  works  of  a  modern  master  wlio  has 
exerted  a  potent  influence  njion  the  art  of 
his  own  day.  So  far  as  we  can  recixll,  few 
such  trihutes  have  heen  paid  to  artists  who 
were  still  living.  Let  it  not  he  thought  for  a 
moment,  however,  that  the  text  of  this 
volume  is  a  long  song  of  jiraise.  The  author 
nndoid^tedly  holds  the  subject  high  in  his 
esteem  aiifl  has  for  his  work  and  for  himself 
deep  admiration  and  reverence,  hut  in  telling 
the  story  of  Bakst's  life.  Air.  Levinson  has 
painted  in  words  a  marvelous  jiieture  of  the 
environment  in  which  Bakst’s  talent  found 
develojiment,  and  he  introduces  the  reader 
to  a  wonderful  coterie  of  hrave  spirits  — men 
and  women,  though  mostly  men,  of  Russian 
hirth  or  adoption  who  have  had  a  great  vision 
and  have  created  a  new  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  pojiularity  of  Rus¬ 
sian  art  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years, 
the  occasional  exhihitions  of  works  of  Rus¬ 
sian  artists,  the  vogue  of  the  Russian 
theater,  the  enjoyment  of  Russian  music, 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
movement  which  has  flowered  so  ahundantly, 
and  who  will  not  find  the  record,  as  .set  forth 
in  this  sumptuous  hook,  of  enthralling 
interest.  Air.  Levinson,  as  an  introduction 
in  his  monumental  work,  says: 

“In  the  hook  of  fame,  the  name  of  Leon 
Bakst  is  writ  large.  Many  a  time  and  oft, 
illustrious  critics  have  heralded  his  praises. 
In  speaking  today  o^  the  contrihution  made 
hy  Bakst,  there  is  really  nothing  that  one  can 
add  or  improve  upon.  The  inventory  of  his 
achievements  has  heen  completed;  the  un¬ 
exampled  influence  which  he  never  ceased  to 
exercise  has  heen  rightly  evaluated.  Never¬ 


theless,  there  remains  a  task  which  must  not 
he  neglected.  Paris,  to  he  sure,  enthusi¬ 
astically  watched  the  develojiment  of  his 
art;  hut  for  us,  Russians,  has  heen  reserved 
the  most  thrilling  experience  of  all — that  of 
chronicling  the  unfolding  of  his  genius. 
We  liave  here  the  spectacle  of  a  towering, 
niiusual,  self-revealing  personality,  and  of  a 
style  that  develops  progressively  and  that 
hlazes  new  ways  after  hitter  struggles. 

“Alore  than  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
composite  jjicture  of  his  work,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  general  estimate  of  the  man,  we 
must  try  to  rejirodnce  the  intimate  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  his  artistic  development,  the 
material  and  intellectual  surroundings  which 
shaped  his  course. 

“As  a  compatriot  and  contemporary  of 
the  master,  I  have,  on  the  whole,  breathed 
this  same  atmosphere.  I  have  heen  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  those  earlier  creations  of  his  that 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Russian 
painting  and  of  the  Russian  theater.  This 
knowledge  constitutes  my  qualification  for 
attemj)ting  this  biography.  The  latter 
would  be  incomplete  unless  his  childhood 
and  adolescence  were  also  to  be  recalled.  In 
so  far  as  this  period  of  his  life  is  concerned, 
I  am  reporting  Bakst’s  own  words;  with 
moderation  I  have  supplied  a  running 
comment.  Thus  these  pages  present  the 
first  attempt  at  a  story  of  Bakst’s  life.” 

This  explains  in  a  measure  the  merit  of  this 
hook.  None  who  had  not  breathed  the 
same  atmosphere  as  the  master  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  re-created  the  atmosphere  as 
Levinson  has  done,  or  related  the  life  of  the 
artist  to  the  history  of  his  time. 

The  first  chapter,  which  is  entitled  “The 
Yellow  Drawing  Room,”  tells  of  Bakst’s 
boyhood  in  Petrograd,  where  his  home  was 
on  a  narrow  but  very  lively  street,  the  very 
stones  of  which  were  silent  witnesses  of 
tragic  fates  which  had  descended  upon  the 
dwellers  therein.  The  Yellow  Drawing 
Room  was  in  the  home  of  his  French  grand¬ 
father — a  room  of  gold  and  yellow,  a  haven 
and  a  heaven  to  the  little  boy  brought  up 
amid  ugliness  but  inherently  sensitive  to 
beauty.  His  family  went  on  Alonday  even¬ 
ings  to  the  opera,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
sit  up  and  hear  the  story  nj>on  their  return. 
Long  before  he  saw  a  play  or  an  opera  he  had 
constructed  his  own  little  theater,  invented 
his  own  puppet  heroes,  painted  his  own 
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scenery.  He  was  a  talented  l)oy,  but  Ids 
artistic  inclinations  were  not  encouraged  by 
his  parents.  Pestered  by  the  youngster,  his 
father  sent  several  of  his  sketches  to  Paris. 
They  were  praised,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  boy  be  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Here  Bakst  found  a  training  that 
clung  to  unchanged  formulae,  tliat  was 
decadent,  inert  and  lifeless.  But  here  he 
came  in  touch  with  Seroff,  who  took  a  fancy 
to  the  red-haired  young  lad  and  who  lent 
him  real  assistance. 

Turned  out  of  the  Academy  because  of  his 
revolutionary  tendencies,  which  were  in 
truth  only  excessive  originality,  he  made,  as 
Levinson  explains,  a  wrong  start,  and  gave 
his  time  for  a  while  to  painting  rather  j)retty 
feminine  portraits,  courting  success  through 
feminine  favor. 

Then  he  met  Alexander  Benois,  and  the 
current  of  his  life  was  changed.  Benois 
was  an  intellectual  leader.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  the  most  famous  critic 
of  Russia,  and  he  gathered  around  him 
other  rare  spirits.  Among  the  members  of 
his  club  were  Serge  Diaghileff,  who  later 
was  to  be  accounted  among  Bakst's  most 
brilliant  collaborators.  The  club  set  itself 
up  as  a  supreme  court,  the  chief  business 
of  which  was  to  pull  down  the  great,  or  at 
least  to  re-value  them.  Tchaikovsky,  the 
composer,  at  first  was  their  idol.  The 
stage  is  set;  the  characters  come  and  go. 
This  club  brought  forth  “Alir  Iskousstva,” 
the  exponents  of  which  it  is  said,  saved 
Russian  art  today.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  organization  and  its  official  publica¬ 
tion,  Diaghileff  and  Benois  flung  the  doors 
wide  open.  Their  editorial  offices  were  the 
hot-house  in  which  new  ideas  were  hatched. 
A  delightful  description  is  given  of  how 
this  was  done,  just  what  passed.  The 
interesting  and  surprising  thing  is  that, 
after  running  the  gamut  of  extravagant 
revolt,  the  penflulum  swung  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  creative  artists  became  col¬ 
lectors,  and  the  magazine  turned  idtra- 
conservative  and  tlevoted  its  pages  to  the 
art  of  the  past. 

Then  comes  an  account  of  the  turnijig  to 
the  theater — a  fascinating  story  of  Diaghi- 
leff’s  debut,  of  Bakst’s  first  efforts — all  this 
in  the  winter  of  1900.  Nothing  could  be 
more  engaging  than  the  story  of  Bakst’s 
j)ilgrimage  to  Greece  and  of  the  tremendous 


influence  that  it  had  upon  his  art.  He  did 
not  go,  Mr.  Levinson  says,  “to  say  his 
prayer  upon  the  Acropolis,”  to  venerate 
the  Attic  serenity;  therefore  he  visited  the 
hot  Argus  and  Myccuae,  strolled  to  Crete, 
dreamed  about  Media,  the  sorceress,  about 
the  Minotaur,  the  monsters,  the  Titans, 
and  was  enormously  shaken  by  his  emotions. 
“Who  knows,”  e.xclaims  his  biograj>hcr, 
“but  that  in  such  moments  (when  the  wind 
blew  hot  and  perfumed  from  the  Orient) 
the  call  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  aM'akciU'd  in  this  occidental  Jew.^” 
The  painting  “Terra  Antiquus”  was  the 
immediate  residt  and  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  artist,  which  was,  Mr.  Levin¬ 
son  says,  “like  the  spiral,  enlarging  its 
circle  as  it  ascended.” 

But  why  re-tcll  the  story  which  Mr. 
Levinson  tells  with  so  much  sympathy  and 
uuderstaudiug,  a  wonderful  tale  with  now 
and  then  names  which  are  strange  sounrling 
but  have  lately  grown  familiar.  Pavlova, 
Nijinsky,  Eokine,  Stravinsky,  are  all  brought 
ill.  Bakst  made  his  real  debut  in  Paris, 
as  many  know,  in  “Sheherazade.”  An 
excellent  ilescrijitiou  is  given  of  this  lirilliaut 
achievement,  the  prestige  of  which  is  un- 
diniinishcd  to  the  present  day. 

Bakst  had  the  suiireme  gift  that  great 
masters  possess,  Mr.  Levinson  claims,  of 
being  concerned  about  the  smallest  button 
on  a  legging,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
getting  a  whole  army  to  the  march,  and 
certainly  the  illustrations  in  this  great  book 
amply  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
witnessing  to  a  marvelous  versatility  and 
to  that  infinite  cajiacity  for  taking  pains 
which  is  rightly  declared  a  part  of  genius. 
Many  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  for 
the  most  jiart  in  color,  magnificent  plates, 
are  designs  for  costumes,  reiiroduccd,  if  we 
understand  correctly,  from  the  originals, 
either  in  the  jiossession  of  the  artist  or  at 
the  Museum  des  Arts  Dccoratif.  Not  a 
few,  however,  are  of  portrait  drawings, 
being  landscape  paintings,  the  last  of 
peculiar  subjective  interest,  among  which 
mention  sliould  be  made  of  an  exquisite 
study  ill  gouache  of  Delphi.  The  portrait 
studies  are  beautifully  drawn,  extraordinarily 
characterful,  charmingly  sympathetic,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  i)oet  Andrei  Bely;  of 
a  little  boy  “Z”;  of  the  comj)oser,  Balakirev, 
and  of  Ida  Rubenstein,  the  last  in  wash. 
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'I'lie  story  of  Rakst’s  career  as  aa  artist 
Hits  from  Petrograil  to  Paris,  hack  to 
IVtrograd.  I)ack  to  Paris,  and  finally  to 
Petrograd,  for  in  the  spring  of  ]9'2'2,  after 
a  ten  years’  al)sence  in  France,  under  the 
ini])nlse  of  i)iety,  of  tender  homesickness, 
of  family  love,  Rakst,  the  artist,  returned  of 
his  own  accord  to  his  mother — Russia, 
whom  the  world  seemed  to  have  deserted  in 
her  extremity.  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  most  notahle  and  fascinating  hook  the 
writer  takes  leav'e  of  his  readers  and  descends 
into  the  andience  in  order  with  his  readers 
“to  await  the  rising  of  the  curtain  for  the 
next  act  of  the  most  lieantifnl  of  i)lays — 
the  life  of  a  grand  and  nohle  artist.” 

L.  M. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE, 

by  Adeline  Atianis.  Written  for  anil  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Sculpture  Society. 

Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  delightful  little  hook  of  a  size 
which  can  readily  lie  put  in  one’s  j)ocket  or 
hand  hag,  yet  marvelously  comprehensive 
and  splendidly  thought-i)rovoking.  Mrs. 
Adams’  writings  all  have  a  distinction  of 
styde  and  charm  pecidiarly  her  own,  and 
the  National  Scnlj)tnre  Society  is  fortunate 
in  having  secured  her  as  chronicler.  In 
the  i)reface  she  sa,ys:  “An.y  survey  of  the 
sjurit  of  American  Sculi)ture  must  naturally 
take  into  account  the  hody^  of  American 
Sculptors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outline 
here  offered  iloes  not  attempt  the  })re- 
jjosterous  task  of  putting  everyone  in  his 
place  and  therehyi  ])roducing  an  nnmannerly 
and  nnrelialile  “Who's  Who  in  Sculpture?” 
'rouching  uj)on  the  old  slur  that  our  arts 
and  letters  are  not  distinctly  American,  she 
declares  “Reing  distinctly  American  is 
not  in  itself  a  merit.  The  distinctly^  Ameri¬ 
can  voice,  for  example,  has  not  yet  heen 
hailed  as  the  international  model.  Give 
onr  sculpture  time  for  still  fiudher  expression 
and  it  will  become  as  distinctive  American 
as  need  he.”  Drawing  attention  to  the 
occasion  for  which  this  modest  book  was 
written,  the  opening  of  the  National  Sculp¬ 
ture  Society^'s  exhibition  under  the  auspices 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  learneil  societies  at  loGth  Street 
and  Rroadway,  New  York,  she  affirms  that 
“such  an  occasion  iinitcs  rejoicing  rather 
than  lamentation  and  explains  that  for 
tliis  rea.son  little  is  said  in  the  sev’eral 


chapters  of  commercialism,  of  mechanistic 
tendencies,  of  unhapj),y  jirofessional  rivalries, 
of  mistaken  ultra-modernism,  or  of  other 
burdens  or  bugaboos  that  hamiier  the  spirit 
of  American  sculpture.” 

In  chapter  one.  Airs.  Patience  Wright, 
the  first  American  sculptor  or  sculi)tress,  is 
made  to  speak  the  prologue;  chapter  two 
deals  with  “Our  blithe  beginning  day's”; 
chai)ter  three  tells  of  three  leaders,  John 
Quincy  Adams  Ward,  Augustus  Saint- 
Gamlens,  and  Daniel  Chester  French,  and 
of  the  moral  earnestness  of  our  art;  then 
come  chapters  on  exposition  and  collabora¬ 
tions,  the  statue,  the  bust  and  the  ideal 
figure;  our  equestrian  statues;  the  art  of 
relief,  garden  sculpture  and  ornament,  small 
bronzes  and  great  crafts;  the  National 
Sculpture  Society',  anil  finally',  “Influences, 
going  and  coming,”  a  kind  of  epilogue,  a 
delightful  summing  up  of  the  whole,  an 
outward  looking  glimpse  of  the  future. 
(Quoting  Horace  she  says,  “‘What  hourly 
to  avoid  is  known  by  none’;  and  adds 
“What  hourly  to  accept  is  our  modern 
question.”  In  conclusion  she  refers  to 
Saint-Gaudens’  last  words  to  the  eft'ect 
that  “any  effort  to  do  a  thing  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done,  regardless  of  mercenary 
motives,  tenils  to  the  elevation  of  the 
human  mind.” 

The  committee  under  whose  auspices  the 
work  was  j)ublished  has  inserted  a  note, 
following  the  preface,  in  apiireciation  of  the 
great  contribution  of  Herbert  Adams,  the 
writer's  husband  (whose  works  naturally 
she  does  not  mention),  a  tribute  most 
justly  deserved  and  for  which  friends  of 
art  as  well  as  of  Herbert  Adams  will  be 
grateful. 

CAJ'ALOGUE,  EXHIBITION  OE  AMERICAN 

SCULPTURE.  National  Sculpture  Society, 

New  York,  Price,  $2.50. 

This  beautiful  catalogue  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  exhibition  of  American  sculpture, 
which  opened  in  New  Aork  on  April  12 
and  is  to  continue  until  August,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history'  of  sculpture  in 
America,  containing  not  only  a  list  of  the 
eight  hnndreil  exhibits  but  biographical 
data  of  all  the  sculptors  represented  and 
full-page  illustrations  of  many  of  the  most 
noteworf  hy  works.  It  is  a  thick  book  of 
approximately'  37a  pages. 
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SHALL  AMERICA  HAVE  A  NATIONAL 
CxALLERY  OF  ART? 

BY  W.  ir.  HOTAIES 

Director,  National  (iailery  ot  Art 


The  rank  of  a  i^eople  in  the  scale  of 
culture  may,  in  large  measure,  he  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  degree  of  its  ap])reciation  of 
beauty  and  by  its  embodiment  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  beauty  in  the  works  of  its  hand, 
while  the  art  museum,  the  treasure  liouse  of 
that  which  is  beautiful,  lias  the  ini])ortant 
function  of  placing  before  the  jieojile,  for 
their  enjoyment  and  inspiration,  examples 
of  the  products  of  taste  in  every  branch,  of 
all  times  and  of  all  iieojiles,  from  tlie  sim¬ 
plest  forms  of  embellishment  to  the  loftiest 
achievements  of  the  masters. 

The  people  of  America  liave  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  wliich  is  at  present  a  department  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  developed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  that  Institution.  The  growth  of  this 
gallery  has  been,  until  recently,  very  slow, 
due  to  the  facts  that  no  gallery  building  is 
provided,  that  no  provision  has  ever  been 
made  for  art  as  a  separate  or  special  branch 
of  the  Institution,  save  a  modest  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress  during  the  three  years 
just  passed  for  the  care  of  tlie  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  collections. 

These  art  treasures  have  accumulated 
mainly  during  recent  years,  and  entirely  as 
gifts  and  beciuests  from  ])ublic-si)irited 


citizens.  They  consist,  in  large  ])art,  of 
paintings  and  sculi)tures,  but  oilier  branches 
are  reprc.sented,  and  a  Commission  has  been 
organized  within  the  Institution  whose 
activities  have  to  do  with  the  entire  range 
of  the  esthetic,  from  the  simplest  addition 
of  features  of  embellishment  to  articles  of 
use,  to  the  work  that  rises  wholly  above  the 
realm  of  use  into  the  realm  of  the  purely 
esthetic.  The  Institution,  witliont  sjiecial 
provision  for  the  housing  of  art  works,  cares 
for  its  collections  in  such  s])aces  as  can  be 
sjiared  for  them  in  the  four  buildings  of  the 
Smithsonian  group  ])ro\’ided  for  scientific, 
technical,  and  historical  pur])oses;  the  larger 
portions,  aside  from  the  Freer  collection, 
being  installed  iu  the  central  hall  of  the 
Natural  History  Iniilding,  from  which  hall 
the  collection  of  lay  figure  grouiis  illustrating 
the  Indian  tribes  was  removed  lo  accom¬ 
modate  them. 

Strangely  enough,  no  single  work  of 
painting  or  scnljitnre  has  beini  ac(]nired  for 
the  National  Gallery  of  .Vrt  by  purchase 
with  funds  provided  by  the  National  (fovern- 
ment.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
history  of  the  art  collections  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  many  of  which  have  jirovided  liberally 
for  the  aciinirement,  disjila.y,  and  utilization 
of  art  works  of  all  classes.  Onr  American 


*  A  paper  read  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  the  American  Federalion  of  .Vrt.s,  St.  bonis. 
Mo.,  May  23-25,  1923. 
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jx'ople  may  well  pause  ami  poiuler  on  the 
siguilicance  of  this  fact. 

Galleries  and  art  museums  have  been 
estahlished  in  a  number  of  our  ])rincipal 
cities  and  raihd  {)rogress  is  now  being  made 
in  the  accumulation  of  art  treasures,  aud 
it  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  the  National 
Gallery  should  at  this  time,  through  lack  of 
funds  and  accommodations,  be  comp<-lled 
to  practically  close  its  doors  to  the  current 
of  art  works  seeking  a  ])ermanent  home. 

Is  it  not,  then,  time  to  ask;  How  shall 
the  American  j)eople  prepare  the  way  for 
the  reception  and  utilization  of  the  great 


body  of  art  treasures  assuredly  within 
their  reach How  shall  xVmerica  attain  a 
creditable  standing  among  the  cultured 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  field  of  art, 
save  through  the  venture  here  suggested — 
the  erection  of  a  gallery  building  worthy 
of  its  nol)le  piirpose. 

The  nation  has  acquired  during  the  last 
dozen  years,  by  sheer  good  fortune,  art 
valued  at  several  million  dollars,  all 
through  gifts  and  becpiests,  and  strange  to 
say,  for  the  larger  single  unit  of  these  collec¬ 
tions,  the  donor.  Air.  Freer,  realizing  the 
lack  of  national  accommodations,  provided 
the  gallery  luiilding  required.  It  is,  possibly, 
too  much  to  hoi^e,  liowever,  that  any  other 
citizen  will  covet  the  excei)tional  distinc¬ 
tion  of  supi)lying  a  great  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  great  gift  to  the  nation; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any 
other  citizen  will  liave  the  courage  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who,  when  the  Regents 
of  the  Institution,  waiting  on  him  in  the 
White  House,  asked  his  advice  regarding 
the  j)roffered  PTeer  gift,  rei)lied,  bringing 
his  fist  down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair; 
“Gentlemen,  accept  this  collection  whether 
you  can  care  for  it  or  not.”  Acting  on  this 
bold  advice,  they  took  the  risk,  and  the 
donor,  who,  without  a  Roosevelt,  might 
have  stopped  with  the  collection  only  to  his 
credit,  or  might  even  have  placed  it  else¬ 
where,  has  now,  in  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
a  superb  monument  bearing  his  name. 

The  P'reer  collections  and  the  beautiful 
building  to  liouse  them  together  form  one 
of  the  most  generous  and  complete  gifts 
ever  ma<le  to  any  ])eople.  The  collection 
itself  was  brought  together  with  a  definite 
])urpose,  expressed  by  Air.  Freer  in  these 
words;  “Aly  great  desire  has  been  to 
unite  modern  work  with  masterpieces  of 
certain  periods  of  high  civilization  harmoni¬ 
ous  in  si)iritual  and  j)hysical  suggestion, 
having  the  power  to  broaden  esthetic 
culture  and  the  grace  to  elevate  the  human 
mind,”  and  it  includes,  besides  American 
l)aintings  by  Whistler,  Dewing,  Thayer, 
Tryon,  and  others,  i)riceless  Oriental  paint¬ 
ings,  sculptures,  bronzes,  jades,  and  textiles 
among  which  are  antiquities  of  great  variety 
and  intrinsic  value.  The  gallery  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  exhibition  rooms,  an 
auditorium  for  public  meetings  and  lecture 
courses,  and  studios  where  every  facility  will 
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be  offered  to  art  students  to  benefit  bj'  llie 
collections.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  collection  is  to  remain  always  as  a 
separate  unit  of  the  National  Gallery, 
and  that  the  Oriental  field  is  to  lie  exclusively 
cultivated,  ample  funds  being  provided  for 
the  purpose.  All  honor  is  due  to  Mr.  Freer 
for  this  splendid  gift  to  the  nation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  erect¬ 
ing  the  National  Gallery,  of  which  we 
dream,  we  are  rearing  a  temple  to  be 
devoted  not  to  painting  and  sculpture 
alone,  but  to  tlie  assemblage  and  display 
of  the  highest  achievements  of  human 
genius  in  all  of  its  diversified  material  forms 
of  realization,  and  of  all  periods  and  of  all 
peoples.  These  treasures  are  to  serve  not 
only  as  records  of  the  triumphs  of  genius 
in  the  past,  but  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
America’s  art  future  shall  be  built,  insuring 
advance,  step  by  step,  to  higher  levels  than 
the  world  of  the  present  can  claim. 

The  present  apiical  is  intended  as  a  step 


in  publicity,  in  bringing  a  definite  knowledge 
of  the  unfortunate  state^of  our  national  art 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people, 
who,  it  is  felt,  should  now  begin  to  realize, 
not  only  that  we  are  without  recognition 
of  art  as  a  national  asset,  but  that  we  are 
far  behind  other  nations  in  that  particular 
department  of  culture  which  characterizes 
the  highest  civilization — the  state  known 
as  enlightenment.  We  seek  to  stir  the 
jiride  of  a  people  unaccustomed  to  take  a 
second  place  in  any  field. 

Our  people,  as  a  natural  result  of  our  birth 
and  rapid  material  advancement,  think 
first  of  material  and  political  interests, 
and  art  has  had,  until  now,  little  place  in 
their  thoughts.  Our  national  legislature, 
which  represents  the  people  and  stands 
primarily  for  the  interests  of  the  peojile, 
materially  and  politically,  is  not  infrequently 
carried  away  by  popular  enthusiasm,  enter¬ 
ing  the  margin  of  the  field  of  art,  building 
splendid  monuments  to  great  men  and  in 
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commemoration  of  great  events.  Up  to 
tlie  present  time,  liowever,  tliey  iiave  been 
able  to  go  little  beyond  the  urge  of  the 
historic  motive. 

The  true  jilace  of  the  esthetic,  the  em¬ 
bellishing  and  the  fine  arts  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  and  in  the  lives  of  all  the  peojile, 
cannot  long  remain  in  the  shadow  of  the 
jiurely  sordid.  The  material  interests  are, 
however,  the  stem  of  the  plant,  the  sturdy 
trunk  of  the  tree  of  cultural  jirogress,  while 
the  vast  range  of  the  embellishing  arts  may 
be  thought  of  as  the  abundant  leafage,  and 
the  higher  phases  of  the  arts  of  taste  as 
the  bloom.  The  tree  of  the  American  nation 


has  grown  a  mighty  trunk  and  a  leafage  of 
great  abundance,  and  it  is  now  time  to 
recognize,  as  a  nation,  the  \'ital  significance 
of  the  bloom. 

Let  us  then  ask:  \A’hat  agencies  can  be 
enlisted  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  cause? 
Can  the  national  legislature  be  jirevailed 
upon  to  meet  the  devotees  of  art  half-way; 
jirovidiug  the  means  of  realizing  this 
treasure  house  of  the  best  that  men  have 
done  in  the  boundless  field  of  art,  this 
fitting  symbol  of  civilization— a  National 
Gallery  of  Art? 

Is  it  not  williiu  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
anticipation  that  in  the  desire  to  force  the 
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nialter  to  au  issue,  owners  of  great  eollec- 
tions,  having  in  mind  llie  ultimate  disi)osal 
of  their  treasures,  should  arrange  that  in 
case  the  National  Government  {irovides  a 
gallery  building  within  a  reasonable  jieriod, 
their  treasures  shall  become  the  j)ro]»erty 
of  the  whole  i)eople? 

The  great  importance  of  prompt  action 
becomes  ajiparent  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  failure  to  provide  housing  for  possible 


additions  to  the  national  collections  means 
a  great  annual  loss  to  the  National  Gallery — 
to  the  nation.  The  yearly  addition  of  art 
works  between  l!)Uo  and  l!)i20,  the  latter  the 
date  of  the  complete  exhaustion  of  gallery 
space  in  museum  buildings,  averaged  up¬ 
wards  of  half  a  million  a  year,  while  the 
entire  increase  jier  year  for  the  three  years 
since  the  latter  date  has  fallen  below  $40,000. 
The  loss  to  the  gallery  and  the  nation  at 
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this  rate  would,  in  a  score  of  years,  amount 
to  a  sum  equal  to  the  erection  of  a  building 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  a  gallery  building  worthy  of 
the  name  awaited  the  inflow  of  gifts  and 
bequests,  accessions  woidd  reach  the  sub¬ 
stantial  figure  of  half  a  million  i)er  year,  as 
heretofore,  or  who  shall  say  not  twice  that 
figure.^  Private  owners,  seeking  a  final 


resting  place  for  their  treasures,  would 
doubtless,  in  many  cases,  prefer  to  be 
represented  in  a  gallery  belonging  to  the 
nation,  to  all  the  people  alike,  than  in  any 
other.  Our  jjlea,  then,  the  plea  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  is  not  only  a 
worthy  but  an  urgent  one,  and  is  now  made 
to  all  the  peoj)le  of  the  nation,  and  for  all 
of  the  people  of  the  nation. 
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BY  HOMER  SAINT-GATJDENS 
Director,  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh 


The  early  part  of  this  year  I  was  .so 
fortunate  as  t(j  be  able  to  have  an 
interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles 
Aitken,  the  director  of  that  e.xtraordinary 
modern  gallery  in  Lomlon  known  as  The 
Tate.  Mr.  Aitken  in  the  course  of  our 
talk  asked  me  if  I  woidd  furnish  him  with 
a  list  of  modern  American  artists  who 
would  go  to  make  up  an  important  c.xhibi- 
tion  of  American  painters  for  England.  Pie 
explained  that  he  had  tried  to  get  up  such 
an  exhibition  by  writing  letters  and  had  met 
with  no  success.  I  gave  him  what  assistance 
I  could  and  told  him  what  I  firmly  belie\'e 
to  be  the  reason  for  his  initial  failure. 

In  organizing  such  an  exhibition  Mr. 
Aitken  is  faced  by  exactly  the  same  problem 
I  meet  each  winter  in  Europe,  which  is. 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  an  American 
artist  to  exhibit  in  Europe  or  a  European 
artist  to  exhibit  in  America  except  the 
possibility  of  sales.  Neither  group  feels 
sufficient  respect  for  the  situation  of  art 
on  the  other  continent  to  believe  that  it 
will  gain  any  of  that  evasive  thing  known 
as  kudos  through  the  possibility  of  receiving 
an  award  or  honor. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Aitken  was  in  a  worse 
quandary  than  I  am,  because  we  do  pur¬ 
chase  a  certain  number  of  European  pic¬ 
tures,  whereas  the  foreigners  buy  none  of 
ours. 

This  indifferent  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  artists  of  both  continents  towards 


each  other  results  in  a  singgi.shness  of  inter¬ 
change  of  modern  art  which  is  a  terrible 
pity,  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  jilace,  it  is  c.ssential  for  the 
development  of  all  good  craftsmen  that 
they  know  and  resjiect  the  output  of  the 
other  good  craftsmen  in  the  world  about 
them. 

In  the  second  place,  as  I  am  sure  all  will 
agree,  there  is  a  high  value  to  be  jilaced 
on  the  Pdne  Arts  as  a  basis  for  international 
understanding  and  for  the  comprehension 
on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  that  the 
Americans  are  not  only  practical  people  but 
idealists. 

Many  persons  may  have  lost  sight  of  this 
in  these  days  of  automoliiles  and  moving 
pictures.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just  as  true 
at  present  as  in  Colonial  days  when  Jefferson 
once  wrote  to  Adams  from  Paris: 

“You  see  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  the  arts,  but  it  is  an  enthusiasm 
of  which  I  am  not  ashamed,  as  its  object 
is  to  improve  the  taste  of  my  countrymen, 
to  increase  their  reputation,  to  reconcile  to 
them  the  respect  of  the  world  and  procure 
them  its  praise.” 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Jefferson’s  day  to  this, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  sjian  of  years  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  popular  belief 
hereabouts  that  the  center  of  art  has  moved 
from  Rome  and  Paris  to  New  York. 

We  are  leading  the  world  in  art  today. 
At  least  that  is  what  our  own  artists  believe. 


'  A  paper  presented  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  :2Srd,  :itth  and  25th,  1923. 
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IR^w  <1()  we  know  it?  Is  it  Ijccause  we 
are  all  a  i)art  of  the  niake-n])  of  a  snmg 
self-satisfied  young  eagle  who  is  confidently 
preening  his  feathers  and  raucously  annouuc- 
ing  the  fact  to  the  world;  or  is  it  lieeaiise  we 
have  proved  this  fortunate  leadershij)  to 
he  the  case  through  a  healthy  and  wide- 
s|)read  eoin])etition  with  other  nations? 

My  own  o])inion  I  hase  on  watching  the 
residts  of  the  two  international  exhihitions 
with  which  1  have  heen  associated  in 
Rittshurgh.  An  hour's  glance  at  the  paint¬ 
ings  hung  on  the  walls  there  is  enough  to 
set  the  eagle  screaming  for  a  year.  Rut 
a  most  dis(|uietiug  tly  was  dro])])ed  into 
the  ointment  both  years  when  I  found  that 
I  eonld  lead  any  one  of  such  foreign  jury 
memhers  as  Simon,  Knight,  or  John,  ii]) 
to  any  of  our  aeknmvledged  masters  of  the 
jiast  such  as  Thayer,  or  Homer,  or  Dewing, 
and  have  them  \’iew  these  paintings  which 
we  regard  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  without  a 
dicker  of  the  vyv.  Indeed  the  only  American 
master  of  eomparatively  modern  times  which 
they  would  acknowledge  was  Albert  E. 
Ryder. 

In  other  words,  from  the  European 
lioiut  of  view  American  art  is  as  far  behind 
Euro])ean  art  as  from  our  American  point 
of  view  Euroiiean  art  is  behind  American 
art.  It  is  all  de])endeut  on  taste,  and  there 
is  no  aceonnting  for  taste.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  about  that  for  a  moment,  look  around 
at  the  hats  or  neckties  other  ])eoi)le  are 
wearing  and  see  liow  many  of  them  yon 
would  like  to  wear. 

Again,  the  calm  of  my  self-com]dacency 
became  a  bit  ruffled  when,  just  before  his 
departure  from  this  country,  I  asked  this 
gear's  Ereneh  member  of  the  jury,  M. 
(ieorge  Desvallieres,  what  he  thought  of 
.Vmeriean  art,  and  he,  who  had  spent  a 
month  in  flattering  me,  at  last  told  me  the 
truth.  He  said: 

"You  have  a  lot  of  clever  and  lirilliant 
workmen  in  your  land  who  will  turn  out  for 
you  any  day  a  good  landscape,  or  a  good 
interior,  or  a.  genre,  or  a  still-life.  However, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  are  just 
representing  the  mundane  exterior  of  your 
society  and,  moreover,  just  painting  it  for 
your  wealthy  and  dilettante  class  and  not 
for  the  mass  of  your  pe<>i)le.  Your  artists 
have  yet  to  grasp  ami  to  set  forth  the  Ameri¬ 
can  idea.  I’erhaps  the  reason  for  that  is 


that  they  cannot  depict  vague,  unrelated 
and  iutangifile  iihilo.sophics  and,  at  present, 
yon  have  no  American  idea  to  set  forth; 
such  an  idea  as  was  the  religious  idea, 
exju-essed  in  the  big  Ereneh  cathedrals  of 
the  middle  ages.” 

How,  then,  can  we  set  about  bridging 
this  gap  between  the  taste  of  the  two 
worlds  so  that  each  may  jirofit  by  the  merits 
of  the  other?  And,  by  the  way,  why  stop 
with  two  worlds?  What  about  the  Latin 
American  countries  which  are  coming  into 
such  jironiinence  these  days?  On  the  basis 
of  tlu'  old  Ereneh  jiroverb  that  "to  know  is 
to  understand”  we  must  not  only  bring  more 
foreign  ijaintings  to  this  laml  where  we  can 
see  them  in  intimate  proximity  with  our 
own,  but  we  must  also  send  more  f)f  our 
canvases  abroad  that  they  may  be  kno^\'n 
and  understood  in  equal  proximity  with  the 
result  of  the  artists  across  the  water. 

d'he  Pittsburgh  International  Exfiibition 
has  long  been  endeavoring  to  meet  the  first 
of  these  requirements.  Moreover,  both 
last  year  and  this  it  has  Ireeii  widening  out 
its  efforts  by  sending  out,  on  a  tour  of  the 
country,  a  large  portion  of  its  foreign 
contingent  after  the  Pittsburgh  exhibition 
is  closed. 

Rut  the  Pittsburgh  effort  is  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and,  even 
if  ideally  succcssfid,  fights  only  half  the 
battle.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  think 
that  we  know  Euro])ean  art.  The  pro])er 
exchange  of  ideas  can  never  reach  an 
adequate  level  until  they  begin  to  know  onrs. 

It  is  ])erfectly  natural  that  the  stream  of 
art  has  flowed  from  east  to  west  ever  since 
the  I  lays  of  Jefferson.  Just  because  it  does 
flow  that  way;  just  because  our  millionaires 
do  j)urchase  the  treasures  of  Europe  for  so 
much  gold,  the  Euroiieans  have  come  to 
the  coiielusion  that  we  are  crassly  ignorant 
and  devoid  of  any  refinement,  and,  like  a 
lad.y  I  met  at  a  tea  in  IMons  one  day,  they 
constantly  ask  a  traveler  such  as  I  am  if 
we  have  not  begun  to  make  any  progress  in 
art  in  this  country. 

Then  do  you  know  what  hajjpens?  I 
don’t,  we  don’t,  so  much  as  resent  such 
questions.  I,  and  we,  simply  regard  such 
a  person  as  the  lady  from  Alons,  as  jiatheti- 
cally  ingenuous.  1,  we,  laugh  at  her  as 
provincial;  as  if  some  remote  farmer  should 
ask  us  if  we  have  ever  heard  a  telephone. 
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We,  if  you  please,  laugh.  We,  whose  pin 
feathers  are  still  so  small  ami  blue  they 
rattle  in  our  skins. 

'e  are  all  wrong. 

Just  because  Eurojje  has  no  uuderstamliiig 
or  appreciation  of  our  works  of  art  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  should  send  them  the 
best  we  have  and  arouse  their  willing  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect.  Eor  until  we  gain  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  those  old  and 
wise  peoples  they  will  never  consistently 
send  us  their  best  i)aintings,  and  until  they 
do  so  our  real  aj)i)raisal  t)t  our  position  in 
the  world  must  remain  on  a  very  insecure 
foundation. 

Again,  in  a  larger  measure,  to  revert  to 
Jefferson’s  words  to  Adams,  this  smug  eon- 
tentnieut  of  the  cat  that  swallowed  the 
canary  will  never  “increase  our  reputation 
or  reconcile  to  us  the  respect  of  the  world 
and  procure  us  its  ]>raise.” 

Here  we  sit  and  in  a  superior  way,  deign 
to  accept  propaganda  on  the  part  of  other 
nations  in  our  country,  but  aiever  eiideavor 
to  spread  i)ropaganda  of  our  country 
through  other  nations  unless  we  are  shoeke<l 
into  so  doing  by  one  of  those  misunder¬ 
standings  known  as  “war.” 

So  can  we  feel  in  the  least  stirpriseil  that 
the  peoples  across  the  water  liaA'e  no 
particular  love  tor  us  and  are  interested  in 
us  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  exploit  us  for 
our  material  wealth?  AVhat  will  hajjpen 
when  some  fine  day  we  come  to  have  need 
of  their  cordial  understanding,  sympathy, 
and  friendship?  Or  will  our  glorious  isola¬ 
tion  continue  forever? 

Already  a  number  of  earnest  j)ersons  have 
come  to  understand  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  and  have  begun  to 
make  attempts  to  care  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Harry  Payne  AVhitney  did  her  best 
with  an  exhibition  she  sent  over  to  Europe 
in  19"21.  The  Copley  Society  of  Boston  is 
actually  in  process  of  shipping  a  group  of 
water  colors  by  Sargent,  Homer,  and  Dodge 
McKnight,  to  Paris.  Others  of  us,  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  Exhibition  of  American  Art,  are 
hoping  to  ])resent  a  fine,  retros])ective  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  American  Eine  and  Ap[)lied  Arts  to 
France  in  19‘24. 

Yet  for  all  of  that  such  efforts  are  but 
spasmodic  and  minor.  And  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  haven’t  met  with  any  marked 
recognition.  Mrs.  AA  hitney’s  collection  was 
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faced  with  bitter  eriticism.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  (,’opley  Soeiety  show  is  going 
to  gain  the  jjraise  they  e.xpect.  Certainly 
Mr.  IMcIvnight’s  water-colors  have  not  been 
received  with  any  great  erdhusiasm  by 
those  Euro])eaus  who  have  seen  them  in  my 
comj)any.  iVs  for  our  Exhibition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Art,  its  idtimate  success  lias  been  much 
delayed  through  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Erench  internal  ])olitics. 

It  is  jiathctic  to  see  so  much  effort,  put 
forth  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
spent  to  so  little  purpose.  Howevei-,  I 
ri'gretfully  feel  that  such  will  be  the  case 
so  long  as  these  efforts  are  sjioradic  and 
lack  a  constant,  jiersonal  contact  with 
European  affairs,  of  the  sort  we  find  we 
must  have  in  eonducting  our  international 
show  for  Pittsburgh,  even  though  it  is  held 
every  spring.  Therefore,  we  are  in  vital 
need  of  a  definite  organization  wliich  can 
be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  just  such 
missions  from  year  to  year. 

AVhat  is  the  first  serious  step  to  be  taken? 
Iwt  us  have  a  little  look  at  the  European 
situation.  AAe  cannot  here  in  our  land 
realize  for  a  moment  what  a  coniiilicated 
mass  of  racial  hatreds  is  Eurojic.  How 
the  Italians  iletest  the  Erench!  A  Erench 
name  on  a  jury  is  enough  to  stoj)  every  good 
jiainter  in  Italy.  How  the  English  and 
the  Erench  try  to  force  themselves  to  like 
one  another  and  cannot!  By  the  same 
token  how,  disliking  one  another,  all  these 
nations  live  in  shocking  ignorance  of  each 
other  and  how,  withdrawing  each  into  its 
shell  and  jmtting  eacli  a  high  and  difficult 
barrier  up  against  the  otliers,  they  stagnate 
in  the  belief  that  their  art,  or  commerce,  or 
social  order,  is  tlie  only  art,  or  commerce, 
or  social  order,  and  the  best.  'I'heir  jihysi- 
cally  insignificant  customs  barriers  separate 
them  as  wideh’  as  the  Atlantic  Dcean. 

As  far  as  the  art  of  these  nations  is  con¬ 
cerned,  which  is  the  only  thing  we  are  con¬ 
cerning  ourselves  with  here,  there  is  but  one 
little  connecting  link  of  knowledge,  as  it 
were.  Iietween  them.  This  is  the  biennial 
International  Exhiliition  held  in  A  enice. 
It  is  the  most  imiiortant  and  sole  genuinely 
international  show  iji  Euro]K‘.  It  is  carried 
on  by  government  supjairt,  and  therein 
each  nation  has  its  gallery  or  pavilion. 
Last  year,  as  a  rej)rese]da1  ive  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Exhibition,  I  had  a  desj)erate  time 
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foini)eting  with  it;  for  all  the  important 
men  wore  sending  there,  and  several,  like 
Manriee  Denis,  had  been  accorded  whole 
I'ooins. 

Here,  in  Veince,  is  American  art  in  a. 
position  to  secure  its  first  firm  foothold  in 
Europe.  ^Miat  have  we  done  about  it? 
Nothing.  \\e  are  the  only  nation  that  is 
not  consistently  rei)resented  in  the  Venetian 
l)iennial,  and  which  dci)cnds,  so  to  sjieak, 
on  the  force  of  the  wiml  or  an  occasional 
gootl-natnrctl  cat  or  so  to  bring  into  it  an 
odd  canvas. 

How,  then,  can  we  set  about  i)lacing 
ourselves  on  a  jair  with  other  nations  in 
this  exhibition,  where  we  will  be  more  than 
welcome  if  we  only  take  interest  enough  to 
make  a  genuine  effort  to  be  represented? 

fAe  h  ave  at  present  no  Alinistry  of  Fine 
Arts  or  department  of  the  Government  to 
take  up  the  matter.  In  one  way  that  is 
fortunate;  h)r  it  may  amuse  you  to  know 
that  in  all  my  travels,  and  as  a  result  of  all 
my  official  calls,  I  never  received  enough 
official  assistance  to  add  one  good  j)ictnre  to 
^2!)U  that  came  across  the  deep  blue  sea  in 
the  last  two  years.  It  has  l)een  mostly 
like  my  Italian  exi)erience.  Before  my 
dejjarture  al>roatl  last  year  the  Italian 
consid  in  Pittsburgh  pulled  every  availalile 
official  wire  to  be  sure  that  the  Italian  section 
was  officially  ami  adequately  re])rescnted. 
Before  lea\’ing  for  Rome  from  Paris  I 
notified  the  Italian  Secretary  of  Fine  Arts 
of  my  ai)i)roaching  visit.  Upon  the  first 
day  of  my  arrival  in  Rome  I  both  wrote  to 
the  Italian  Secretary  and  called  ui)on  him, 
leaving  my  address  and  stating  how  long 
I  would  remain  in  town.  Then  the  silence 
of  the  tomb  fell  over  the  official  situation 
until  the  last  day  I  was  in  Rome,  when  I 
received  a  letter,  sent  to  me  in  Paris  by  the 
Italian  Secretary  after  I  hail  called  upon 
him  in  Rome  and  re-forwarded  to  me  from 
Paris.  This  letter  asked  me  to  notify  the 
Italian  Secretary  what  assistance  I  miglit 
need  when  I  arrived  in  Italy. 

Now  I  do  not  know  that  we  want  any 
brand  of  official  ingenuonsness  of  just  this 
variety,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  it. 
Because,  for  our  present  i)nrimses,  we  have 
got  something  better,  ((inte  free  of  political 
hooks  and  eyes  or  of  cliejne  wars — that  is 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts.  This 
Federation  represents  in  its  membership 


the  majority  of  tlie  leading  jirofessional  art 
associations,  and,  therefore,  is  nationally 
representative  and  in  a  position  to  do  the 
service,  of  which  I  have  been  simakiiig,  to 
the  art  of  America,  a  service  which  in  turn, 
if  well  done,  will  reflect  credit  upon  our 
nation  and  add  to  the  reputation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  artists.  In  brief,  an  interchange  of 
international  art  is  essential  to  art  progress 
and  important  for  national  relationships. 

We  think  vve  lead  the  w'orld  in  art.  This 
is  from  our  {)oint  of  view — not  that  of 
EnroiJe.  The  Pittsburgh  International  has 
heljjcd  towards  a  common  viewpoint.  But 
its  efforts  can  never  fight  more  than  half 
the  battle.  The  tide  of  art  has  run  from 
cast  to  west.  No  systematic  international 
art  movements  are  going  from  west  to  east. 
Conscientious  individuals  have  attempted 
to  turn  American  art  cnrre:its  in  the  Euro- 
I)can  direction.  They  have  not  met  with 
success.  To  obtain  respect  and  good  art 
from  Europe,  the  people  of  Europe  must 
imderstand  the  imi)ortance  of  our  art  as 
they  understand  the  importance  of  onr  jazz 
and  chewdng  gnni.  The  Venetian  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  is  resi)ected  in  Europe. 
It  is  the  first  stej)  on  which  we  should  tread. 
American  re])resentation  in  the  Venetian 
liiennial  has  been  fortuitous.  We  should 
make  it  important.  We  have  no  national 
Aliiustry  of  Fine  Arts.  Such  ministries 
are  not  a  success.  I  do  not  advocate  them 
for  the  PInited  States.  We  have  got,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fine  medium  in  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts,  already  in  touch  wdth  onr  art 
organizations. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Federation 
will  assume  this  responsibility  of  saying  to 
the  world  that  we  have  a  proper  sense  of 
j)ride  in  the  work  of  onr  own  artists;  that 
we  wish  to  have  onr  art  placed  in  competition 
with  the  works  of  European  artists  in  Europe, 
in  order  that  our  art  may  gain  fresh  educa¬ 
tion,  fresh  incentive,  fresh  association  with 
equal  art  in  other  lands,  and  fresh  honors; 
finally,  that  we  may  convince  the  people 
of  Europe  that  we  in  the  United  States  are 
not  entirely  given  over  to  materialism,  but 
realize,  as  do  the  Europeans,  the  great 
importance  of  the  spiritual. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  to  take 
under  consideration  the  jmssibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  suitable  representation  of  American  Art 
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at  the  Venetian  biennial  eitlier  in  1924  or 
1926;  and  so  plan  tliat  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Venetian  Exhibition  the  collection  shown 
there  as  a  whole  or  in  j)art  be  exhibited  in 
other  art  centers  of  Europe  under  dignifi<'d 
and  proper  auspices. 

Then  at  last  wo  may  j)rove  to  Europe 


the  worth  of  our  art,  and  more  than  that, 
that  we,  as  well  as  they,  understand  how 
art  widens  our  mental  horizon,  expresses 
our  fundamental  emotions  and  lets  us  into 
the  secret  that  tlie  great  gift  of  life  is  Ijoauty, 
and  that  men  and  women  are  more  than 
economic  units. 


A  PORTRAIT  ATTRIRUTEI)  TO  SEABASTIANO  DEL  PIOxMBO  (1185-1547) 
CITY  ART  MUSEUM.  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 


The  American  Fe<leratiou  oi‘  Arts  lias 
held  no  more  interesting  nor  im])ortant 
C’onvention  than  that  which  met  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Alay  ‘•2.‘5,  "24  ami  2d,  I!)2,‘5. 
Tlie  total  attendance  was  about  the  same 
as  in  previous  seasons,  bnt  there  were  more 
representatives  from  the  middle  west  this 
year  than  commonly,  and  le.ss,  we  regret 
to  say,  from  the  east.'  Inclnding  local 
members,  representatives  and  guests,  the 
attendance  at  the  sessions  was  about  tlOO, 
comfortably  tilling  the  available  seats  in 
the  palm  room  and  the  ball  room  at  the 
Chase  Hotel,  wherein  the  several  sessions 
took  jjlace.  There  were  many  whom  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  Avith  us  and 
whose  jn'eseiice  was  missed,  bnt  there  was 
an  intimacy  and  friendliness  about  the 
gathering  which,  had  there  been  more, 
might  not  have  been  possible. 

At  the  opening  session  on  the  morning 
of  May  2d,  Mr.  \^'.  K.  Bixby,  jn-esident 
of  the  City  Art  iMu.seuni,  St.  J^ouis,  and  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  jiresided.  At  the  afternoon  .se.ssion 
on  the  .same  day  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
first  vice-president  of  the  iVmerican  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  and  president  of  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  was  ]n'esiding  officer.  At 
the  morning  session  on  the  24th,  Air. 
Frederick  Allen  Whiting,  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Alnsemn,  jiresided  by  sjiecial 
retjuest,  and  at  the  morning  session  on  the 
25th,  which  Avas  deAoted  to  City  Flamiiiig, 
Air.  Jolm  LaAvreiice  Alauran,  jiast  jiresident 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Avas  in  the  chair,  being  introduced  by  Air. 
Edward  llolu'nson,  a  director  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  as  Avell  as  director  of  the 
A1  etrojiolitan  Aiusenm,  Ncav  York,  Avho 
himself  jiresideil  at  the  afternoon  session 
on  the  25th  and  at  the  banquet  t  hat  eA’ening, 
and  from  first  to  last  acted  as  the  jAersonal 
rejn'esentatiA'e  of  Air.  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Avho  did  not  return  from  his  golden  Avedding 
triji  sufficiently  soon  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  first  session  Avas  deA'ote<l  to  national 
matters,  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
ami  its  work,  a  jn'ojiosi'd  jinblicity  art 


service,  the  need  of  a  Iniilding  fortPe  National 
Gallery  of  Art  and  a  jiroject  for  international 
rejnesentation  in  art,  all  of  Avhich  jiajAers 
are  jmblished  in  full  elscAvlicre  in  this 
magazine.  As  a  result  tAvo  imjiortant 
rc.solutions,  one  referring  to  a  jniblicity 
campaign  for  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
other  to  the  assembling  of  a  collection  for 
dfs])!  ay  at  the  international  exhibition  in 
Venice,  Avere  both  jiresented  and  later  on 
unanimously  aiijn-oveil.  At  this  session 
also  the  folloAving  resolution  in  ajipreciation 
of  the  life  and  in  regret  for  the  loss  of  the 
late  Charles  1).  Norton,  former  treasurer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  Avas 
unanimously  jiassed: 

Our  1)  irector  and  Treasurer,  Air.  Charles  Dyer 
Norton,  Avas  taken  from  us  Alarcli  (!,  1923,  a  few 
(lays  before  lie  had  reached  his  52nd  birthday. 
Young  as  men  reckon  years,  young  in  the  abound¬ 
ing  sjiirit.s  and  resilience,  young  in  lieart  and 
temperaiuent,  nevertheless,  even  in  that  brief 
sjiaii  he  had  acconijilished  so  much  that  Avas 
truly  worth  Avfiile  that  he  could  be  said  to  luive 
lived  a  full  and  successful  life. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  will  lose 
much  from  not  having  his  advice  amt  guidance, 
lint  it  has  gained  much  from  his  fine  spirit  Avhich 
will  remain  to  aid  us  in  our  work. 

Of  Charles  Norton  it  could  be  said  that  he 
combined  to  a  marked  degree  the  spiritual 
asjiiration  and  |irogressiveness  of  the  idealist 
with  the  hard-headed  jiractical  sense  of  a  man 
who  saAv  the  imjAortance  of  achieving  results 
rather  than  simjily  entertaining  hopes. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  members  of  The 
American  Federation  of  .Arts,  Avith  deeji  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  Air.  Norton  was  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion  and  witii  the  firm  intention  that  his  example 
shall  not  have  been  in  A’ain,  desire  to  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  this  testimonial, 
and  to  authorize  our  Secretary  to  send  a  cojAy  of 
them  to  Air.  Norton's  berea\'ed  family. 

At  this  session  also  Air.  Ethvard  Robinson 
rejiortcd  the  decision  of  the  Service  dcs 
Aiitiqidticfi  of  EgyjAt  to  iiostjjone  for  another 
year  the  jirojiosed  change  in  the  regulations 
governing  excaAations  and  the  distribution 
of  di.scovcries  in  EgyjJt,  against  Avhich  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  as  the  rejire- 
sentative  of  the  musenms  and  art  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  jArotested  last 
.Jannary.  Air.  Robinson  exjAlained  in  tie- 
tail  Avhat  the  jiroiAosed  change  had  been 
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and  how  it  woidd,  if  carried  ijito  effect, 
have  virtually  put  a  stop  to  excavations 
and  further  exjilorations  in  Egypt,  reading 
the  letter  of  protest  sent  hy  the  American 
Federation  of  iVrts,  explaining  the  way  in 
which  the  Metro]>olitan  Museum  of  Art 
had  seconded  the  action  taken  liy  the 
Federation,  telling  how  Mr.  Root  had  per¬ 
sonally  taken  copies  of  the  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  what  action  had  been 
taken  both  by  tiie  Secretary  of  State  and 
those  in  authority  in  Egypt,  leading  even¬ 
tually  to  a  favorable  decision  and  the 
much-desired  postponement. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  May  "23,  the 
first  speaker  was  Dudley  Crafts  Watson, 
director  of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute. 
His  subject  was  “The  Art  Association  as  a 
Channel  for  Constructive  Recreation,”  and 
he  made  most  plain  the  need  of  effort 
along  this  line,  calling  to  attention  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  leisure  now  at 
the  command  of  the  laboring  man  and  the 


farm  worker,  ami  picturing  vividly  the  mad 
race  for  sensational  recreation  which  seems 
to  be  typical  of  the  age.  Lorado  Taft, 
president  of  the  Art  Extension  Committee 
of  Illinois,  told  insinringly  of  the  work  this 
committee  is  doing  in  affording  those  of 
the  small  towns  o]jportunity  of  cidtivating 
taste  and  fimling  recreation  in  art,  enriching 
life,  bettering  conditions  and  making  living 
more  worth  while.  Carl  .1.  Smalley  of 
Kansas  City  sjioke  on  “Art  for  the  Farmer” 
and  described  delightfully  the  way  in  which 
an  interest  in  fine  prints  has  been  cultivated 
among  the  farm  dwellers  of  the  state  of 
Kansas,  a  really  marvelous  record  of  how 
the  contagion  of  art  can  be  spread  through 
the  instrumentality  of  one  zealous  art  lover. 

At  the  session  on  the  morning  of  May  24, 
t)r.  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  an  earnest 
plea  in  an  address  entitled  “Rural  Life  in 
American  Art”  for  interpretation  of  farm 
life  in  contemporary  painting  and  sculiilure. 
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ill  order  that  the  liest  in  such  life  he  syni- 
liolized  and  thereliy  dignified.  Miss  Jane 
Betsy  Welling,  Art  Supervisor,  Training 
Dejiartnient,  State  Normal  School,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  JMich.,  s]joke  on  “Art  in  the  Schools,” 
showing  what  is  being  done  to  cultivate 
taste  among  those  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion;  and  Mr.  George  C.  Nimnions,  chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Pnhiic  Aji])reciation  of 
the  Arts  of  the  American  Institute  of 
■Vrchitects,  told  of  “The  Present  Need  for 
Art  Training  in  Colleges  and  Its  Apjilication 
to  After  Life.”  The  session  was  concluded 
hy  a  thought-iirovoking  address  hy  Oscar  15. 
Jacohson,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  on 
“The  Meaning  of  Modernism,”  which 
evoked  lively  discussion. 

The  City  Planning  session  gave  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  delegates  to  learn  w'hat  St. 
L<  mis  is  doing  in  this  field,  it  having  lately 
secured  a  bond  issue  of  $87,000, 060  to  he 
expended  during  a  jieriod  of  years  in  the 
execution  of  a  city  jilaii  of  huge  proportions 
involving  the  cutting  of  hroad  avenues, 
the  estahlishment  of  a  civic  center  and 
other  cardinal  features,  all  of  which  were 
clearly  and  admirahly  explained  hy  Air. 
Harland  Bartholomew.  Mr.  Alauran  in 
his  speech  of  introduction  outlined  the 
place  of  city  ])lanning  in  art  and  hrielfy 
reviewed  what  has  heen  done,  stressing  the 
enormous  value  of  the  Washington  Plan 
and  the  imijctus  it  has  given  to  city  j)lanning 
in  general.  Mr.  S.  Ilerhert  Hare,  of 
Kansas  City,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“Landscape  as  an  Integral  Part  of  City 
Planning.”  Air.  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  of  the 
National  Scadj)tnre  Society,  si)oke  enter¬ 
tainingly  and  instructively  on  “Sculpture 
as  a  Civic  Asset.”  The  session  was  con¬ 
cluded  hy  an  illustrated  address  hy  Air. 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford  on  “The  Im¬ 
provement  of  atertronts,”  showing  what 
has  heen  done  in  this  country  and  abroad 
to  redeem  and  beautify  the  waterfronts  of 
many  cities.  Mr.  Crawford  showed  stere- 
opticon  slides  of  various  places  both  before 
and  after  improvement. 

At  the  last  session  Airs.  Rose  V.  S. 
Berry  of  California,  chairman,  Dei)arlmcnt 
of  Fine  Arts,  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  gave  an  address  on  “Alnsic,  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Art,”  emphasizing  their  correla¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  postponed  from  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  23rd,  owing  to  the 


s])eaker’s  unavoidable  absence.  A  paper 
on  “Art  and  Industry”  by  Air.  C.  R. 
Richards,  former  director.  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  and  the  author  of  an  important 
book  on  this  subject,  lately  published,  w'as 
read  in  his  absence  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 

The  following  directors  were  re-elected 
to  serve  for  three  years:  Herbert  Adams, 
George  G.  Booth,  Charles  A.  Coolidge, 
Robert  W.  <le  Forest,  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
Charles  Allen  Munn,  Mrs.  Gustav  Radeke 
and  George  D.  Seymour. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  favorabl}^  re- 
I)ortcd  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  passed ; 

NATIONAL  GALLEKY  OF  AHT 

^V1  lereas.  The  United  States  is  tlie  only  civilized 
nation  which  has  no  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
and  whereas  there  is  great  need  for  a  building  to 
house  our  national  art  collection  which  in  the 
past  few  years  has  greatly  increased  in  size  and 
value  through  gifts  and  bequests  of  public- 
spirited  collectors  and  individuals;  and  whereas, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  space  in  which  to 
exhibit  such  gifts,  this  channel  of  beneficence  is 
now  checked;  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  P'ederation  of 
Arts  undertake  a  campaign  of  education  and 
promotion  thronghout  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  accpiaint  the  i)eo])!e  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  their  will, 
when  the  facts  are  known,  that  a  sufficient  sum 
be  appropriated  by  Congress  to  erect  a  suitable 
building  at  the  national  capital,  to  house  the 
national  collections  and  to  evidence  to  the  world 
that  we,  as  a  people,  recognize  art  to  be  a  factor 
in  our  national  life. 

INTERN.VTIONAL  AT  VENICE 

Whereas,  It  is  our  conviction  that  international 
relationships  can  be  established  on  the  basis, 
not  of  commerce,  but  common  ideals,  and  whereas 
it  is  our  belief  that  American  art  today  is  com- 
jiarable  with  the  art  of  other  countries,  and 
that  to  make  it  better  known  among  the  people 
of  Europe  would  redound  not  only  to  our  nation’s 
credit  and  to  the  advantage  of  our  American 
artists  but  would  demonstrate  to  those  abroad 
that  we  have  wdth  them  common  ideals  and 
therefore  natural  relationships;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  be  authorized  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
luivilege  of  American  representation  at  the 
\’enetian  biennial  international  exhibitions  in 
Italy;  and  be  requested,  as  the  national  art 
association  of  America,  to  assemble  a  rejiresenta- 
tive  exhibition  of  American  art,  to  be  shown  there 
and  elsewlicre  in  Europe  so  soon  as  it  may  be 
feasible,  and  that  the  Board  be  authorized  to 
collect  a  special  fund  for  this  purpose. 


AGAINST  AN  EVENING  SKY  E.  H.  WUEHI'ELL 

ST.  LOUIS  AltTISTS  GUILD  EXHIBITION 


APPUECI.VnO-N'  OP  THE  .SEliVlCE  OP  A.  I.  A. 

Whereas,  Tlie  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  tlirough  its  Coinniittee  on  Eilucation,  by 
its  publication  of  the  book  entitled  "'J'lie  Signili- 
cance  of  the  Fine  Arts”  has  rendered  a  distinct 
and  valuable  service  towards  the  awakening  and 
promotion  of  an  interest  in  art,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Federation  of 
Arts  e.xtends  its  warmest  congratulations  to  the 
Institute  on  the  importance  of  this  publication 
and  offers  close  cooperation  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  this  vital  undertaking. 

WASHINGTOX 

Whereas,  The  City  of  Washington  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  constitutes  the  greatest 
example  of  civic  development  and  civic  art  in 
the  United  States,  to  whicli  the  inhabitants  of 
other  cities  and  towns  of  the  nation  are  looking 
more  and  more  for  guidance  and  inspiration 
and 

WTereas,  The  introduction  of  the  automobile 


and  other  causes  are  spreading  the  residential 
districts  of  Washington  into  ailjoining  territory, 
without  ])lan  or  supervision,  which,  if  continued, 
will  result  in  deplorable  instead  of  exemplary 
conditions;  therefore  be  it 

Resoloed,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  urges  action  by  the  (.'ongress  to  create  a 
Regional  I’lanning  Commission  to  study  and 
report  an  adeipiate  plan  for  the  growth  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  contiguous  areas. 

OUTDOOU  ADVEKTISrXG 

Whereas,  Outdoor  ailvertising  which  despoils 
scenic  beauty  and  architecture  is  lint  an  obtrusion 
of  private  business  u|)on  [lublic  rights,  and 

Whereas,  The  great  increase  in  such  advertising 
constitutes  a  growing  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  the  peojile  to  the  unsiioiled  natural 
beauties  of  highways  which  they  are  taxed  to 
maintain,  and  results  in  lowered  proiierty  values 
through  depreciation  of  civic  beauty;  and 

Wl  lereas.  State  and  local  work  has  proved 
that  with  an  aroused  public  opinion  this  evi- 
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can  be  le.sseiied  by  ta.xalioii,  and  restricted  by 
law  aiKl  absolutely  ])roliil>ited  in  residential 
sections  under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  (.’u.sack  v.  Chicago; 
'243  I  .  S.,  and  that  a  further  eti’ectiv'e  means  is 
that  of  organized  protest  by  individuals  to  ad¬ 
vertisers;  therefore  be  it 

Ri\solrcd,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  undertake  at  once  through  its  chai)ters  and 
members  an  organized  cam]jaign  of  individual 
protests  to  advertisers,  many  of  whom  are  not 
aware  that  such  objecti(mable  advertising  causes 
widespread  resentment  and  that  its  largest 
return  to  them  is  a  name  for  bad  taste  and  poor 
citizenship. 

SMOKE  NUISANCE 

Inasmuch  as  citv  planning  for  beauty  in  utility 
has  become  so  important  a  factor  in  the  develo])- 
ment  of  our  large  communities;  and 

Inasmuch  as  both  science  and  common  experi¬ 
ence  have  shown  that  the  ever-increasing  clouds 
of  dark  smoke  from  unconsunied  carboi]  are 
tending  to  drive  people  further  and  further  from 
their  normal  centers  for  htimes  and  business,  creat¬ 
ing  blighted  districts,  sidistituting  ugliness  for 
beauty  ami  ilestroying  economic  and  real  estate 
values;  be  it 

Ri'solreil.  That  it  is  recommended  by  this 
convention  that  in  the  consideration  of  plans  and 
methods  for  future  cjty  planning  direct  and 
unremitting  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
elimination  of  coal  smoke  in  our  cities,  and  that 
all  chapters  and  members  use  every  effort  to 
diminish  the  smoke  nuisance. 


AKT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

R.esoh'cJ,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  aiipoint  a  committee  to  study  the  methods 
of  art  instruction  u.sed  in  the  schools  and  to 
report  their  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Directors, 

HE, SOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS 

RctioJi'cd,  By  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
in  convention  assemliled  that  the  grateful  and 
apiireciative  thanks  of  this  organization  be 
extended  to  the  St.  Louis  Committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  Mr.  W.  X,  Bixby,  ('hairman,  for  the 
s|)lendid  entertainment  they  have  provided  and 
for  the  thoughtfulness  ivhich  has  provided  so 
adequately  and  constantly  for  our  comfort. 

Rcsoirril,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be 
esi>ecially  tendered  to  Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Bixby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Faust,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Mallinckrodt  for  the  delightful  enter¬ 
tainment  offered  on  Alay  2.‘3  and  24,  1923,  and 
for  fheir  graciousness  in  sharing  the  art  treasures 
of  their  homes  with  the  delegates  and  members 
of  the  .\ssc.iciation, 

Re.wiml,  'riiat  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be 
extended  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Director 
Sherer  of  the  City  Art  Museum  for  the  special 
reception  tendered  at  the  museum  on  Alav  23, 
1!)23. 

Rc.wli’cd.  'I'hat  the  thanks  of  the  Convention 
be  tendered  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Alissouri 
Botanical  Garden  and  to  Director  and  Mrs. 
Moore  for  their  aiipreciatetl  entertainment  on 
May  2f,  1923. 
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Rcsoh'cd,  That  the  Convention  expre.sses  its 
hearty  appreciation  to  the  Artists'  Guild  and  The 
Players  for  their  evening  of  charmingly  diversified 
entertainment  and  for  the  opportnnit.v  to  inspect 
this  unique  center  of  artistic  interests  on  Mav 
24,  1923. 

Rcsolred,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts  are  hereby  extended  to 
the  various  speakers  whose  interesting  addresses 
have  made  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  such  a 
success. 

Rcwlvcd,  That  the  Federation  extend  to  the 
press  of  the  city  the  thanks  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  their  splendid  cooperation  which  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretar.y  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  be  requested  to  transmit 
copies  of  these  various  resolutions  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  organizations  and  individuals  therein 
designated. 

So  mucli  for  tlie  hiisiness  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

St.  Loui.s  has  a  reputation  for  liospitality, 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  well  deserved,  for 


notliing  could  have  been  more  generous 
than  the  hospitality  acconled  delegates  to 
this  Convention,  and  nothing  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  that  which  was  dispensed.  As 
Air.  Robinson  said  at  the  banquet  on  the 
last  evening,  those  in  attendance  will 
undoubtedly  take  home  from  St.  Louis  a 
recollection  of  kindly  welcome,  of  charming 
homes  filled  with  works  of  art,  of  a  beautiful 
Art  Aluseum,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
attractive  park,  of  good  pictures,  of  joyous 
playtime  and,  above  all,  of  the  finest  kind 
of  .spirit  of  cooperation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  given  to  those  in  attendance  by 
Air.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Bixby  at  their  delightful 
home-like  residence  filled  with  beautiful 
paintings,  rare  books  and  other  rich  posses¬ 
sions  and  yet  permeated  with  a  spirit  of 
friendliness.  That  evening  there  was  a 
reception  at  the  City  Art  Musenni,  wdiich 
afforded  the  delegates  an  opportunity  to 
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iiispoct  at  leisure  ami  under  Ihe  most 
agreeable  ausi)iees  the  rarely  beautiful 
collectious  whieb  are  assembled  therein, 
not  merely  ])ictures  and  sculpture  but 
examples  of  the  industrial  arts  of  America, 
Eiigiaud,  Italy,  France  and  other  countries, 
l)esi<les  some  Hue  examples  of  the  art  of 
Greece  and  of  China.  Not  great  coliccticms 
so  far  as  ((uantity  goes  but  exceptional 
specimens  covering  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and  all  l)eautifully  shown. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  24,  those  in 
attemlance  at  the  Convention  had  the 
great  {irivilege  of  insitecting  the  art  collec¬ 
tions  assembled  by  Mr.  Edward  Mal- 
linckrodt  and  Air.  Edward  A.  Eanst  in 
their  own  homes.  Then,  after  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  through  the  park,  stoi)i)iug  first 
at  the  AIunicii)al  Theater,  a  great  natural 
ami)hitheater  with  a  seating  ca])acity  of 
10,000,  where  for  six  weeks  each  summer 
opera  is  given  every  evening  by  a  local 
oi)era  comi)any  at  popular  prices,  with 
I)ractically  every  seat  Hik'd,  and  a  stop 
also  at  the  bear  i)its,  a  visit  was  jiaid  to  the 
Shaw  Gardens,  where  tea  was  served  ont  of 


doors  and  an  ius|)cction  made  of  the  rare 
collections  of  i)lants,  including  the  wild 
flower  garden.  Here  the  delegates  were 
the  guests  of  the  director  of  the  garden  and 
his  wife.  Dr.  and  Airs.  George  T.  Aloore. 

That  evening  there  was  a  reception  and 
an  admiral)le  exhibitimi  of  i)ictures  at  the 
Artist's  Guild,  which  is  a  unique  institution. 
At  idne  o’clock  two  short  plays  and  a 
])antomime  wtue  given  by  members  of  the 
Guilil  in  its  little  tiieatcr.  One  play  was 
written  by  Lord  Dunsany  for  the  Guild, 
entitled  "A  Good  Bargain,”  the  other, 
entitled  “The  Jumping  Jack,”  was  an 
American  jiroduction,  extremely  clever  and 
entertaining — a  child  jilay  for  grown-nps. 
The  ])antomime  was  a  clever  bit  of  artists’ 
l)lay,  put  into  effect  by  the  artists  them¬ 
selves,  and  was  highly  entertaining. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Alay  25,  Prof. 
Holmes  Smith  of  Washington  University 
very  kindly  gave  a  demonstration  of  auto¬ 
chrome  slides  as  illustrations  for  lectures  in 
his  own  classroom  at  the  universitjq  the 
buildings  of  which,  by  the  way,  MTre 
designed  by  Cope  and  Stewardson  and  are 
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in  the  Tudor-Gothic  style  of  collegiate 
architecture. 

The  banquet  which  closed  the  Convention 
was  held  in  the  large  ball  room  of  the  hotel 


Alovemeut.  Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry  si)oke 
of  the  iin{)ortance  of  bringing  artists  and 
the  public  into  close  relatioushii).  Mr. 
H(  )mer  Saint-(iaudens  emphasized  the  need 
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and  was  attended  not  only  by  delegates 
but  by  those  St.  Louisians  most  interested 
in  art.  Air.  Robinson,  who  presided,  told 
briefly  of  the  work  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  and  of  its  present  outlook  for 
further  usefulness.  Air.  F.  A.  Whiting, 
past  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Aluseuins,  described  the  New  Aluseum 


of  individuality  on  the  jiart  of  the  pid)lic, 
urging  that  each  think  for  himself  rather 
than  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  others. 
The  Secretary  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  spoke  of  the  value  of  team  work, 
stating  that  this  had  been  the  watchword 
of  the  Federation  from  the  beginning,  and 
exfiressing  api)reciation  of  the  excellent 
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cooiFcration  on  llie  ]>art  oi'  llio  local  St. 
Loiii.s  conuaittcc  in  arraus'cinciits  I'or  llic 
Comention.  '^I'lie  .s])ccclic.s  were  conclinled 
liy  a  .sliort  addre.s.s  liy  J\Ir.  I}ixl>y,  .setting 
t'ortli  tlie  Jiee<l  of  urging  upon  Congress  the 
importance  of  a  National  (ialler\-  huilding 
to  house  the  national  collections  and  to 
e\’idence  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  nu'rely 
a  commercial  and  materialistic  peoi)le. 

Preceding  the  Con\'ention  on  the  evening 
f)f  the  ‘2‘'2nd,  an  iid'ormal  conference  dinner 
was  held  at.  the  Chase  Hotel,  on  Art  as  a 
Vocation,  hy  the  Bnrean  of  Edneation,  at 
which  Dr.  William  T.  Ihiwden,  a.ssistant  to 
the  Commissioner,  [Fresided.  There  were 
seventy-three  in  attendance  at  this  dinner, 
represeiding  fifteen  different  states,  d'he 
I)rineipal  s])eakers  were  Air.  Edmund  H. 
WnerjFel  of  the  St.  Lonis  School  of  Einc 
Arts,  Washington  University;  Air.  JCdph 
Clarkson  of  Chicago;  Air.  Ceorge  C. 
Schaeffer,  advertising  manager  of  Alarshall 


Eield  Companv,  Chicago;  Mr.  Ellsworth 
AV  oodward,  director,  the  School  of  Art  of 
the  Soi)hie  Newcomh  College,  Tnlane  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans;  and  Air.  Charles  A. 
Bennett,  editor.  The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  III.  Aliss  Levy,  Mr.  Crawford,  Air. 
Barnett,  Mr.  Coleman  and  others  took  part 
in  the  heli)fnl  and  interesting  discussion 
from  the  floor.  The  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  remarks  of  the  several  speakers 
were  that  traiiung  in  the  schools  should  be 
m(>re  thorough  than  it  is  today  anfl  that 
there  should  he  closer  cooperation  between 
the  mannfactnrers  and  the  educators;  that 
no  matter  how  good  the  training  in  the 
schools,  there  must  be  a  period  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  between  the  schoolroom  and  the 
time  when  a  student  becomes  an  efficient 
professional;  that  American  manufacturers 
are  hosi)itable  U)  the  work  of  xVmerican 
designers;  that  there  is  a  held  for  remunera¬ 
tive  effort  along  these  lines;  and  that  there 
is  abundant  talent.  L.  AI. 
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liEPORT  OF  LEILA  MECHLIN^ 

SfCTetary,  The  American  Eeileratioii  of  Arts 


IN  1909,  when  the  American  Ecderation 
of  Arts  was  formed,  tlie  Honorable 
Elihu  Root,  who  was  (me  of  the  organizers 
and  is  still  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  said  that  the  value  of  teamwork  was  so 
well  appreciated  that  it  did  not  have  to  be 
explained.  We  have  sinee  had  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  organi¬ 
zation  in  connection  with  the  Great  War. 
Sitting  at  my  desk  at  our  heachiuarters  in 
Washington,  I  often  think  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  as  a  central  office  in  a 
huge  telephone  exchange,  through  the 
medium  of  which  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  connected  up  and  ])ut  into  touch 
one  with  another.  From  our  national 
viewpoint  in  Washington  we  i)eer  over  the 
mountain  tops  and  reach  out  a  long  arm  to 
places  and  peo])le  in  the  north,  south,  east 
and  west  who  are  striving  to  increase  the 
appreciation  of  art,  to  bring  more  beauty 
into  the  world,  to  add  to  the  people’s 
happiness. 

And  how  many  there  are!  The  American 
Federation  of  Arts  has  now  3d()  chai)ters, 
all  of  which  are  organizations  doing  active 
work  in  this  field,  in  some  way  or  other 
endeavoring,  as  someone  has  said,  to  carry 
on  the  “everlasting  propaganda  of  beauty,” 
Eighty  of  these  chapters  have  become 
affiliated  within  the  last  year,  the  largest 
number  to  make  this  connection  in  a  twelve 
months’  period  at  any  time  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  history.  A  number  of  these  chapters 
are  newly  formed  and  have  been  brought 
into  existence  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Federation  of  xVrts  incident  to 
this  year’s  Alembershij)  Campaign,  which 
has  been  conducted  by  our  Field  Secretary, 
Miss  Laura  Joy  Hawdey. 

This  campaign  has  been  conducted  chiefly 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  has  yielded  an 
increase  in  individual  members  of  2,390. 
This  means  2,330  more  persons  enlisted 
in  the  army  whose  objective  is  peace,  better 
living,  higher  iefeals,  permanent  civilization. 
High-sounding  words,  you  may  say,  but 
true,  for  the  civilization  of  nations  is 


measured  by  their  art,  and  high  tliiuking 
leads  to  fine  living. 

The  best  part  of  our  Alembersliip  C'am- 
j)aign  has  been  the  g(jod  it  has  ikme  the 
communities  that  have  put  it  on,  the  way 
tliat  it  has  awakened  many  to  the  eonseious- 
ness  of  what  art  really  means  in  |)resent-day 
life,  and  the  way  it  has  developed  civic 
l)ride  and  served  as  an  avenue  to  broader 
vistas. 

When  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
was  first  bjrnied,  the  course  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  would  take,  the  line  that  its  activity 
Would  follow,  were  a  little  nebidous,  even 
in  the  minds  of  those  most  concerned.  It 
began  by  meeting  needs,  and  all  along  it 
has  done  those  things  which  there  seemed 
no  one  else,  no  other  organization  fitted 
and  equipped  to  do.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  to  send  out  traveling  e.xhibitions,  and 
it  has  done  mucli  to  i)rove  such  practical 
and  valuable.  This  year  it  has  had  in 
circulation  no  less  than  ,5.5  exhibitions, 
valued  in  the  aggregate  at  more  tlian  $4.50,- 
OOU.  These  exhibitions  comi)rise  groujis  of 
oil  paintings,  water-colors,  handicrafts,  archi¬ 
tectural  snl)jects,  industrial  design,  etchings, 
and  other  i>rints;  ])ictnres  for  tlie  home  and 
the  schoolroom,  town-i)lanniug  exhibits, 
in  fact  a  great  variety  of  subjects  meeting 
many  needs.  They  have  been  shown  2.50 
times  in  140  different  places,  traveling  to 
the  far  north  and  the  extreme  south,  the 
farthest  west,  as  well  as  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  Coast  states. 

These  exhibitions  are  all  carefully  ‘elected 
by  experts,  {(aeked,  routed  and  insured, 
and  they  seem  to  have  given  general  satis¬ 
faction.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  liked 
equally  in  every  i)lace;  it  would  be  almost 
unfortunate  if  they  were,  for  we  must  have 
many  minds  in  order  to  create  discussion 
and  quicken  interest.  We  cannot  all  like 
or  even  approve  of  the  same  thing,  neither 
does  the  same  exhibition  invariably  suit 
all  places,  but  on  the  whole  the  majority 
rejrort  satisfaction,  oftentimes  delight.  They 
seem  to  be  extremely  well  used.  They  are 
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sent  ont  witliout  anyone  in  charge,  and 
tliongli  pnl)licity  material  is  furnished,  inueh 
of  file  value  would  he  lost  were  it  not  for 
the  eai)al)le  inanagement  on  the  ])art  of  the 
local  organizations  which  handle  them. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  during 
the  season  of  1!)‘2‘2-‘I3  the  P'ederation’s 
traveling  e.xhilhtions  of  Oil  Paintings, 
numbering  eleven  collections  and  four  one- 
man  exhibitions,  were  shown  in  eighty 
places;  and  the  four  water-color  rotaries 
went  to  twenty  cities.  There  have  been 
more  engagements  at  the  larger  museums 
this  year  than  last,  iJartieularly  as  we  have 
sent  out  the  Handicraft  exhil)ition  which 
went  entirely  on  a  museum  circuit,  besides 
the  War  Portraits.  This  collection  of 
notable  ]Jortraits  has  now  completed  the 
circuit  of  twenty-four  cities  and  has  Iteen 
returned  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  P'ederation  has  made  more  sales  from 
its  traveling  exhibitions  this  year  than  for 
several  seasons  past.  These  sales  have 
covered  oil  j)aintings,  water  colors,  small 
bronzes,  etchings,  wood  block  jjrints,  Medici 
Prints,  jjictorial  photogra])hs,  and  handi¬ 
crafts.  More  imjjortant  sales  were  made 
from  the  oil  paintings  sent  on  the  annual 
Texas  circuit,  and  from  the  Handicraft 
exhiliition,  than  from  any  other  collections. 

The  jjaintings  lent  by  the  Metropolitan 
Musenni  of  Mt  have  been  exceedingly 
{)oi)ular.  This  ccdlection  first  went  to  three 
state  fairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
letters  received  were  ap])reciative  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  wonderful  dis])lay  these 
pictures  made.  One  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  letters  was  from  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
It  is  really  encouraging  to  hear  how  much 
such  an  exhibition  can  do  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest,  and,  as  mentioned  in  the  letter, 
"spread  happiness.” 

Another  quite  ditferent  exhibition  was 
one  of  Paintings  of  the  West  by  a  group  t)f 
eighteen  artists  of  the  d’aos  Colony  and  the 
far  west.  One  city  in  Missouri  taking  this 
exhibition  said  it  was  the  first  showing  of 
original  i)ictures  in  the  vicinity,  and  that 
it  proved  a  most  excellent  and  rej)resenta- 
tive  collection  which  exactly  suited  their 
needs.  More  than  7, ()()()  people  saw  one 
of  onr  collections  of  oil  jjaintings  while  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Ajjjjarently  it  would 
seem  that  these  exhibitions  are  being  better 
attended  each  year. 


Alany  of  the  Art  Associations  arranged 
for  fnjin  six  to  eight  of  our  traveling  exhibi¬ 
tions  during  the  season.  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Mnncie,  Ind.,  had  the  greatest  number. 
Memjjhis,  d'enn.,  Decatiir,  Ilk,  and  New 
Redford,  Alass.,  all  had  from  five  to  seven 
ditferent  exhibitions. 

Snjjjjlementing  the  exhibitions  for  the 
jjast  coujjle  of  years,  the  American  P'edera- 
tion  of  Arts  has  sent  ont  jjortfolios  to  in¬ 
dividuals  desiring  to  jjurchase  jjrints  for 
their  Injines.  These  jjortfolios  contain  about 
twenty  jjrints  rcjjrodncing  mostly  in  color, 
works  by  the  great  master  jjainters,  and 
they  are  sent  to  individuals  in  the  more 
remote  districts  where  jjrint  sellers  are  not 
to  be  found.  A  little  notice,  jjublished 
without  our  knowledge  in  one  of  the  jjojjular 
wtjiuan’s  magazines,  brought  to  our  office, 
within  four  or  five  weeks,  1,200  requests 
tor  these  jjortfolios.  Alany,  of  course, 
were  jjromjjted  merely  by  curiosity  and  the 
ho])e  of  getting  something  for  nothing, 
but  not  a  few  were  very  genuine  and  sincere, 
and  collectively  they  showed  a  need  and 
jlesire  for  such  service. 

In  connection  with  the  jjortfolio  service 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  apjjreciative 
rejjly  that  we  had  from  a  lady  in  California, 
in  which  she  said;  "This  is  just  the  sort  of 
thing  we  ranch  women  need  anti  want.  ” 
Here  is  a  letter  that  came  after  she  had 
had  it: 

I  received  Portfolio  B  March  16  (Friday  eve.) 

and  will  send  it  by  exjiress  to  Mrs.  F'.  K - , 

as  you  directed,  tomorrow,  March  28.  This 
makes  six  days’  time  with  me  if  you  count  Sunday, 
and  in  case  there  is  a  fine  imjjosed  I  am  willing 
to  pay  it.  I  coultl  not  use  the  auto  today  so 
must  wait  until  tomorrow'  to  send  the  portfolio — 
country  people  cannot  ahvays  absolutely  make 
things  come  out  as  they  w'ould  like. 

I  am  sending  a.  list  of  the  prints  in  the  port¬ 
folio  when  I  received  it,  and  of  course  these  same 
jjrints  are  to  be  sent  away  tomorrow'.  I  also 
enclose  a  list  of  those  I  wish  sent  to  my  address, 
together  with  a  money  order  for  the  same. 

I  enjoyed  having  the  ijictures  in  my  home  and 
one  afternoon  invited  in  some  friends  to  see  them. 

Correlated  with  our  exhibitions  and  jtort- 
folio  service  are  the  illustrated  lectures 
that  are  sent  about — lectures  jirepared  by 
exjjerts  or  those  who  have  sjtecial  knowledge, 
and  suiteil  for  use  in  schools,  clubs,  and  the 
like.  We  have  of  these  now  forty-two  in 
circulation,  with  five  in  jtrejtaration,  cover¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  they  are  in 
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continual  use.  One  Imndred  and  fifty-eiglit 
engagements  were  made  for  tliein  during  the 
past  season.  The  School  of  Art  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  incorporated  a  number  of  the 
lectures  in  its  course  for  the  winter  and  has 
written  that  they  ser\'cd  their  ptirjjose 
admirably  and  proved  of  great  value. 
Many  other  letters  give  like  testimony. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  innumerable 
letters  which  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  asking  all  manner  of  questions 
about  matters  pertaining  to  art,  requests 
for  study  courses,  requests  with  regard  to 
art  schools,  requests  for  material  on  which 
to  base  a  paper.^  Of  course  some  are  foolish, 
very  foolish,  but  what  can  one  expect.^ 
In  this  way  we  get  into  touch  with  individ¬ 
uals  throughout  the  country  who  need  just 
the  help  that  we  can  give,  people  who  are 
eager  to  learn  and  arc  learning. 

A  good  many  inquiries  have  come  to  us 
during  the  past  year  concerning  war  memo¬ 
rials,  from  those  wishing  advice  as  to  com¬ 
petitions,  designers,  artists,  etc.,  all  of 
which  have  either  been  answered  directly 
or  referred  to  the  best  sources  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  a  college  student  writes 
asking  for  information,  sliowing,  alas,  un- 
familiarity  with  the  subject  of  art.  For 
example:  “I  am  a  student  in  the  College  of 

Architecture  of - University,  and 

am  compiling  a  thesis  on  World  War 
Memorials.  I  have  been  referred  to  your 
organization,  thinking  perhaps  you  could 
aid  me  by  giving  me  some  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  As  I  must  have  this 
information  by  the  end  of  the  week,  would 
you  see  that  this  is  given  your  immediate 
attention,”  and  again:  “Will  you  please 
send  me  any  material  dealing  with  the 
painter  Titian,  as  soon  as  possible.^  I  am 
planning  to  write  my  graduation  essay 
about  this  phase  of  art  and  would  greatly 
appreciate  any  information  on  the  subject.” 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  country  today 
for  information  in  regard  to  art,  for  club 
women  and  others  who  have  no  public 
library  upon  which  they  can  draw".  To 
meet  this  during  the  past  season  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts  has  started  a  Package 
Library  —  envelopes  containing  cuttings, 
magazine  articles,  etc.,  about  American 
painters  and  upon  art  subjects,  alphabeti¬ 
cally  filed,  which  can  be  witlidrawm  and 
lent  for  a  limited  period. 


A  great  deal  of  information  is  assembled 
and  published  in  the  American  Art  Annual, 
founded  by  Florence  N.  Levy  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  and  still  conducted  along 
the  lines  which  she  laifl  out.  For  tlie  past 
three  years  the  Annual  has  been  edited  by 
Miss  Frances  R.  Howard  and,  because  of 
the  increase  in  art  interest,  art  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  number  of  artists,  it  has  grown 
to  very  large  projjortions.  It  is  not 
only  the  authoritative  directory  of  art  in 
America  but  a  historical  record  of  great 
value. 

Each  month  the  Axiekican  AIagazine 
OF  Akt  goes  out  with  its  rejiort  of  current 
activities  and  its  message  to  our  members 
and  others  interested.  We  have  })een  sur- 
I)rised  and  deei)ly  gratified  by  the  letters 
which  have  come  during  the  last  year, 
expressive  of  a])preciatiou  of  the  i)ublicatiou 
and  showing  tlie  ])lace  tliat  it  seems  to  have 
made  for  itself  in  many  homes.  During 
the  wuir  the  size  of  the  magazine  was  reduced 
to  forty  pages.  This  year  w'e  have  enlarged 
it  to  sixty-four  pages,  which  lias  iiermitted 
the  inclusion  of  many  more  illustrations 
than  heretofore,  as  well  as  additional 
text.  The  magazine  was  started  because 
it  seemed  essential  that  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  should  have  a  voice.  It  has  had  to 
struggle  with  financial  problems,  many  of 
which  are  still  unsolved,  but  this  year  it 
has  fully  met  expenses.  It  is  still  far  from 
all  we  want  it  to  be,  but  it  lias  had  a  fixed 
purpose  all  along  and  this  purpose  it  has 
clung  to — to  uphold  art  to  a  professional 
standard,  to  make  know’ii  the  best  but  to 
be  a  magazine  not  for  the  connoisseur,  for 
the  fewq  but  for  the  general  reader,  the 
many,  opening  the  eyes  of  those  who  will 
look  to  lieautiful  thoughts  and  beautiful 
things,  not  in  a  sentimental  way,  but  wdth 
truth  and  sincerity — just  plain  common 
sense. 

During  the  past  year  the  majority  of  the 
museums  in  this  country,  in  recognition  of 
what  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  is 
and  stands  for  nationally,  have  most 
generously  granted  admission  freely  to  our 
members  at  all  times  on  presentation  of 
tlieir  membershij)  cards — a  gracious  and  a 
generous  act  on  the  part  of  many,  inasmuch 
as  associate  membership  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  is  less  costly  than  local 
membership  in  some  of  these  museums. 
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Eor  several  years  now  the  American 
h’ederation  oF  ^Vrts  lias  liad  Iiraneli  ofiices  in 
New  ^  ork  ami  in  Lincoln,  Nehr.  Tlie  oilice 
in  New  \ork  is  most  generously  gi\'en  hy 
the  IMetropolilan  Museum  of  Art;  that  at 
Lincoln  hy  tlie  rni\-ei-sity  of  Nebraska. 
'I'he  New  York  oflice  under  the  charge  of 
Richard  E.  Bach  and  the  Lincoln  otfiee 
directed  !)>'  Riof.  Raul  E.  Grummann  have 
made  possilile  the  e.xtension  of  tlie  Eedera- 
(iou's  activities  in  a  marked  and  valuahle 
way,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  is  our  ho])e 
that  similar  offices  may  he  estahiisheil  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  long 
reach  across  the  continent  e\’en  from  what 
Senator  Root  once  descrihed  as  oni'  .somc'- 
what  central  \’ic'wpoint  in  AVashington, 
and,  do  what  we  can  there,  the  work  could 
he  better  aihanced  if  we  had  an.xiliary 
branches  in  other  sections. 

But  all  of  these  are  in  a  measure  little 
things.  Royal  Gortissoz,  s])eaking  at  the 
Conventioir  in  AVashington,  told  how 
he  had  been  bustling  around  for  years, 
wishing  that  .something  might  be  done  to 
induce  Amei'ican  art  students  to  study  in 
Rome,  when  behold,  (diaries  E.  JAIcKim 
appeared  and  tlu‘  American  Academy  in 
Rome  took  shape.  It  .sometimes  seems  to 
me  as  if  the  American  Eederation  of  Arts 
was  merely  “bustling  around,’’  stirring  up 
interest  in  art  in  the  hope  of  bringing  into 
existence  some  large  accomplishment.  But 
it  has  and  ex<‘rcises  distinct  functions  as  a 
national  organization,  aside  from  all  this. 
Eor  exanijile,  it  rendered  in  the  past  great 
assistance  in  inducing  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  art,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  preventing  a  tariff  being  jmt  on  art  when 
the  new  bill  was  drawn.  It  keeps  guard 
continuously  iu  AA’ashingtoii  over  the  beauty 
of  our  capital  city,  and  when  it  is  threateiu'd 
sends  out  a  warning  call,  as  some  years  ago 
when  disfiguring  smokestacks  wore  to  be 
built  for  a  government  central  heating  plant, 
adjacent  to  the  river  jiarkway.  It  was 
very  instrumental  in  securing  the  ajipoiut- 
ment  by  President  Taft  of  the  National 
Art  Commission,  and  it  stands  firmly  back 
of  this  body  of  exjierts  who,  wuthout  ])ay, 
give  their  services  to  the  natioir.  It  hopes 
to  lend  valiant  service  in  inducing  tlie  peojile 
throughout  the  country  to  urge  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  need  of  a  suitable  building  to 
hou.se  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  to 


stand  as  a  visible  sign  of  the  imiiortance 
of  art  in  the  life  of  tlie  nation.  It  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  called  uiion  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government  for  information 
in  relation  to  art  mattia-s,  the  names  of 
[lainters,  of  .sculptors,  historical  data,  all 
sorts  of  things. 

The  existence  of  the  Eederation  makes  it 
possible  for  the  (leople  of  the  country  to 
get  together  on  any  great  matter  touching 
art.  It  iimetions  well  as  a  channel  for  the 
expre.ssion  of  public  ojiinion.  It  serves 
not  one  ])lace  but  the  whole  country. 
Thus  fuuetioning  as  a  national  organization 
and  as  the  re])re.sentative  of  the  leailing 
art  museums  and  associations  of  America, 
the  Eederation  last  January  made  protest 
liy  formal  resolution  against  the  reported 
propo.sal  on  the  ])art  of  the  Service  des 
Aiiti(|uities,  Egypt,  to  alter  the  law  under 
which  excavations  under  permission  were 
jiroseciited,  which  would  have  been  detri¬ 
mental  and  deterraiit  to  future  exiiloration. 
AA’liat  this  meant  and  what  transpired  Mr. 
Edward  Roliinsou  wall  tell  you  later.  AAliat 
I  wish  to  eni|)hasize  is  the  unir|ue  position 
the  Eederation  holds  and  the  service  wdiich 
it  alone  can  render  in  such  instances.  In 
other  words,  that  this  Eederation  of  ours, 
first  and  last  and  always,  means  working 
together  for  a  great  oliject. 

Not  long  ago  a  well  known  public  man 
in  an  address  at  a  university  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  danger  of  minority  rule  through 
organized  effort,  exjilaining  how  much 
force  such  effort  could  carry  with  it,  and 
thereby  demonstrating  fully  the  value  of 
organization.  To  make  his  point  better 
imderstoofl  he  retold  the  familiar  story  of 
the  old  stage  driver  who  had  become  so 
ex[)ert  in  the  use  of  his  wliiji  that  he  could, 
with  unfailing  aim,  pick  off  wuth  his  lash 
any  leaf  from  the  trees  which  overhung  the 
driveway.  One  day  he  was  driving  along 
a  road  wdiere  there  w'as  an  overhanging 
hornets’  nest,  and  a  passenger  asked  him 
why  he  didn’t  pick  the  nest  off  with  the 
end  of  his  whip.  “No,  no,  stranger,”  he 
rejilied,  shaking  his  head,  “that  thing  is 
organized."  AA’e  do  not  wuint  to  be  hornets, 
we  do  not  want  to  win  through  the  medium 
of  a  sting,  but  we  do  want  to  be  effective; 
W'e  do  want  to  counteract  that  which  is 
evil  by  substituting  that  wdiich  is  gtod. 
The  enjoj'inent  of  art  is  one  of  the  ways  to 
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counteract  the  restlessness  of  the  worlil 
today.  It  is  a  ((uiet  j)leasnre,  and  it  is  one 
which  is  equally  open  to  rich  and  to  poor. 

In  her  delightful  little  book,  “The  Spirit 
of  American  Sculpture,”  recently  pnblislicd 
in  connection  with  the  great  exhibition  of 
sculpture  in  New  Ahfrk,  Airs.  Herbert 
Adams  has  asked:  “Since  a  man’s  foes  may 
be  of  his  own  household,  what  if  our  own 
home-grown  materialism  were,  after  all, 
the  worst  enemy  of  onr  art,”  and  has 
reminded  ns  that,  “despite  the  oft-mumbled 
ancient  shibboleth  to  the  effect  that  art 
and  morality  have  nothing  in  common, 


they  have  the  one  stqn-eme  asi)iration  of 
human  beings  in  common — the  benefit  of 
the  race.”  We  have  lud,  as  she  says,  come 
to  a  standstill,  we  are  not  even  on  a  landing 
stage,  we  are  in  motion;  let  ns  go  forward, 
let  ns  go  forward  as  one  man;  let  us  forget 
onr  jjrovincialisni,  let  ns  keep  in  mind  onr 
nationalism,  for  no  matter  how  much  has 
been  done  or  is  being  done,  we  must  all  be 
conscious  that  “there  are  not,”  as  Gals¬ 
worthy  has  said,  “yet  among  ns  enough 
lovers  of  beauty.”  Rut  the  field  is  fallow, 
and  if  we  work  together  we  shall  accomplisli 
wonders. 
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Propaganda  for  art  is  a  very  large 
subject,  but  in  order  to  make  this 
paper  thoroughly  j)ractical  I  am  going  to 
confine  myself  entirelj'  to  what  we  ourselves 
have  done  during  the  last  six  months  in 
creating  and  spreading  propaganda  for 
The  American  Federation  of  Arts.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  of  the  things  we  ha\'e 
tried  and  give  yon  an  analysis  of  the  results 
we  have  accomplished  and  the  conclusions 
we  have  drawn  from  those  results.  What 
I  am  going  to  say  is  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  advertising  woman,  I)ecause 
it  was  in  that  capacity  that  I  came  to  the 
Federation.  I  studied  the  problem  from 
that  angle,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view 
that  I  look  back  on  what  has  been  achieved. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  imagine 
what  a  delightful  privilege  it  has  been  to 
tell  thousands  of  j)eople  about  The  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  Aon  who  know  so 
much  about  this  organization  can  hardly 
guess  how  entirely  unknown  it  has  been  to 
the  large  majority  of  the  people,  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  just  as  well  that 
that  has  been  so  until  now. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  has 
only  been  in  existence  since  lOOh.  It  has 
had  a  tremendous  woi'k  to  do,  a  serious 
work,  recpiiring  not  oidy  enthusiasm  and 


willingness  but  also  knowledge  and  ins])ira- 
tion,  and  most  of  all,  tireless  effort  on  the 
jjart  of  those  most  vitally  interested.  It 
was,  I  believe,  necessary  in  the  beginning 
that  such  foundation-laying  work  be  done 
quietly  without  too  much  questioning  and 
interference  from  those  who  could  not 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  what  was  being 
attem{)ted.  The  little  grouj)  of  peojde  who 
organized  The  American  Federation  of  Arts 
had  gradually  grown  to  include  a  huger 
nuinber,  but  it  was  still  confined  to  those 
who  were  perhaps  more  seriously  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  appreciation  of 
art  in  this  country  than  they  were  in 
anything  else. 

Duncan  Pliillij)s  in  his  charming  book, 
“The  Enchantment  of  Art,”  lias  jiaid  a 
real  tribute  to  The  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  by  two 
words  which  he  uses  in  describing  the  work 
of  this  organization,  two  words  which  con¬ 
stitute,  it  seems  to  me,  as  perfect  a  tribute 
as  could  be  paid  to  an  organization  or  an 
individual.  He  says,  “d'his  organization 
is  doing  excellent  work,  S])reading  culture, 
diffusing  instruction,  unobtrusively  insiiiring 
esthetic  observation  and  feeling.”  What 
finer  thing  could  be  .said  of  an  organization 
than  that  it  is  unobtrusively  inspiring,  the 
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two  words  which  sum  up  tlie  life  of  every 
great  artist?  The  Auiericau  Eederatioii  of 
Arts  had  indeed  functioned  in  tliis  unob¬ 
trusive  way  from  its  l)egiuniug,  luit  now 
that  the  foundation  has  been  hrmly  laid, 
tlie  time  had  come  to  tell  the  story  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  and  of  what  re¬ 
mained  to  be  accomplished,  not  only  that 
others  who  were  in  syinjiathy  with  the  work 
might  learn  of  the  organization  and  become 
identified  with  it,  but  also  that  tliose  who 
ncedetl  the  kind  of  cooj)eration  the  Eedera- 
tion  gives  could  learn  that  such  assistance 
was  available  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

'I'lins  yon  will  see  that  we  started  out  to 
reach  two  entirely  different  groups  of 
people,  one  to  work  shoulder  to  slionlder 
with  ns  and  another  to  whom  we  could 
hold  out  a  strong  hand  of  encouragement. 
Roth  groiprs  have  ])roved  to  be  larger  than 
we  anticii)atetl.  c  have  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  there  are  a  great  many  peoi)lc, 
ready  and  willing  to  jndl  with  ns  and  that 
there  is  an  infinitely  greater  number  of 
those  who  look  to  ns — and  many  times  to 
ns  only — for  encouragement  and  education 
in  art  matters. 

fV  e  set  out  then  with  this  double  i)nrj)ose: 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  to  create  an  interest  in  art  thriiugh- 
ont  the  country,  but  especially  in  those 
places  where  it  was  i)artially  or  entirely 
dormant.  The  means  that  we  used  were 
determined  with  these  two  jnirposes  con¬ 
stantly  in  udnd.  In  other  words,  we  wishetl 
to  increa.se  our  membership  not  necessarily 
in  the  way  that  would  bring  in  the  most 
meudx'rs  only,  but  in  the  way  that  would 
at  the  same  time  stir  up  the  community. 
And  we  certainly  succeeded.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  whole  lot  of  stir  without  any 
members  resulting  at  all,  but  even  that  was 
not  lost  effort,  for  it  brought  to  our  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  those  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  really  cared,  the  fact  that  a 
real  need  e.xisted  and  that  something  must 
be  done  aliout  it.  On  the  other  liand, 
countless  places  where  it  had  long  been  felt 
there  was  no  real  interest  in  art,  ju’oduced  a 
most  astonishing  reaction  to  our  pro])aganda. 

As  we  have  watched  the  results  from  the 
camjjaign  mount  up  <lay  after  day,  it  has 
almost  seemed  as  though  we  were  watching 
the  sprouting  of  seed  which  we  had  planted 
in  the  beginning  of  our  campaign  without 


in  most  cases  knowing  much  about  the 
kind  of  ground  our  seed  was  to  grow  in, 
Tlie  most  amazing  plants  have  siirung  up 
in  most  unexjiectcd  places. 

There  were  three  wa3's  in  which  we  could 
have  ])ut  on  a  camiiaign.  We  could  do  it 
through  local  committees,  through  letters 
from  AVashiugton  sent  directly  to  prospec¬ 
tive  members,  and  through  advertising  in 
magazines  and  news])a[iers.  For  our  par¬ 
ticular  pui’iiose  the  local  committees  were 
much  better  because  they  automatically  got 
together  the  group  of  people  in  a  community 
which  would  logically  form  the  nucleus  for 
an  art  association  if  one  did  not  already 
exist.  It  also  gave  us  the  advantage  of 
local  endorsement  by  people  whose  names 
frequently  meant  more  in  their  jiarticular 
communities  than  the  names  of  alt  the 
ofheers  and  directors  of  the  Federation  put 
together. 

We  started  out  with  the  idea  that  we 
should  like  to  have  an  Invitation  Com¬ 
mittee  in  eveiy  city  of  ten  thousand  or 
more  and  also  in  certain  smaller  places 
where  we  alread.y  had  established  contact. 
We  decided  in  the  beginning  that  the  whole 
success  of  the  campaign  would  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  chairmen  we  were  able  to 
secure.  In  nian^^  of  the  communities  we 
did  not  have  members  or  subscribers,  but 
in  most  of  them  we  had  had  correspondence 
with  someone  in  regard  to  exhibitions  or 
lectures  or  something  else.  From  our 
correspondence  with  these  individuals  we 
chose  the  one  to  ajipoint  as  chairman  of  the 
local  committee.  It  was  a  picked  list  of 
those  who  were  reall,y  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Federation.  Letters  were  sent 
out  the  last  of  October  asking  people  to 
serve  as  chaii'inen  during  November.  Count¬ 
less  drives  were  in  progress,  Christmas 
l)laus  were  under  wajq  and  there  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  throughout  the 
country,  d'he  response  to  the  letters  sent 
out  asking  people  to  be  chairmen  was  simply 
amazing.  When  you  know  that  anything 
over  7  j)er  cent  returns  on  a  letter  is 
considered  remarkable  in  the  business 
world  and  that  these  letters  went  to  the 
very  busiest  peoi)le  in  their  communities — 
sometimes  museum  directors,  sometimes 
art  teachers,  frequently  art  chairmen, 
sometimes  architects,  once  in  a  while  to 
artists  themselves — always  to  people  with 
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the  kind  of  personality  tliat  makes  tliem  in 
constant  demand  for  cliairnianships — when 
you  consider  all  of  this  and  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  fact  tliat  we  were  asking 
them  to  put  on  a  “drive,”  The  American 
Federation  of  Arts  can  certainly  feel  proud 
to  remember  that  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
those  who  were  asked  to  serve  accejited  the 
chairmanship. 

In  most  cases  these  people  accepted  the 
responsibility  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
it  entailed.  Although  we  did  everything 
that  we  could  to  make  the  work  easier  for 
our  chairmen  by  preparing  newsjiaper 
publicity  for  them,  sending  suggestions  for 
the  committee  and  outlining  form  letters 
for  them,  still  the  brunt  of  the  work  fell 
on  the  local  chairman.  We  could  not  ask 
for  a  more  tangible  example  of  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  past  fourteen  years  than 
this  cordial  response  which  came  from  every 
section  of  the  country  and  from  men  as 
readily  as  women. 

Having  secured  our  chairmen,  we  tried 
not  to  jjitch  our  hopes  too  high  as  to  what 
they  might  be  e.xpected  to  accomplish.  It 
was  one  thing  to  finil  that  our  own  friends 
were  willing  to  tell  our  story  for  us.  It  was 
another  thing  to  discover  whether  or  not 
the  general  public  was  ready  to  hear  the 
story  and  respond  to  it.  We  felt  that  if 
we  could  secure  five  members  in  a  town  of 
ten  thousand,  and  fifty  members  in  a  town 
of  100,000,  etc.,  it  woidd  lie  all  we  coidtl 
expect.  To  our  amazement,  in  towns  of 
ten  thousand  and  less  we  seeuretl  an  average 
of  over  twenty  new  members — four  times 
our  quota-.  In  most  of  these  places  we  had 
only  one  member  as  a  beginning  and 
sometimes  not  any  at  all. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  campaign, 
five  valuable  paintings  were  given  to  the 
Federation  to  offer  as  awards  to  the  com¬ 
munities  securing  the  largest  numbers  of 
members  in  proportion  to  their  jiojiulations. 
Etchings  and  Medici  prints  were  given  as 
second  and  third  awards.  These  awards 
were  chiefly  valuable  in  giving  imblicity  to 
the  Federation  through  the  newspai^ers  and 
in  keeping  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local 
committees.  The  effect  on  the  communities 
where  the  awards  were  won  was  interesting. 
Frequently  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  suitable  jilace  in  the 
community  to  liang  a  beautiful  jiicture. 


It  was  interesting  to  see  how  interest  de- 
velojied  from  the  picture  to  the  artist  who 
had  painted  it  and  then  to  other  artists 
and  other  ])ictures.  The  full  measure  of 
their  ignorance  was  brought  home  to  certain 
communities,  and  that  in  itself  is  worth 
something. 

The  total  number  of  these  campaigns  to 
date  has  been  one-hundred  and  thirty-four. 
A  number  of  these  are  still  in  jirogress. 
The  best  res])onse  came  from  the  eastern 
and  central  states,  with  the  southern  states 
a  little  slower  in  getting  started.  There  were 
few  results  from  the  middle  and  far  west 
because  of  the  acute  financial  conditions. 

In  pro])ortion  to  poimlation,  far  the  best 
returns  came  from  towns  of  less  than  10,000 

The  total  number  of  new  members  secured 
during  the  four  months  of  the  intensive 
camiiaign  is  2,330.  But  the  residts  cannot 
be  measured  in  new  members  only.  Every 
campaign  meant  meetings  of  groups  of 
])eople  interested  in  art;  it  meant  many 
columns  of  newspaper  publicity;  it  meant 
getting  a  large  number  of  peojile  thinking 
anil  talking  about  the  Federation.  Every 
campaign  meant  starting  an  endless  chain 
of  propagauiia.  The  results  reacli  far 
lieyond  the  community  in  which  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  held.  Last  week  a  chairman  in 
Rhode  Island  wrote  us  that  she  had  inter¬ 
ested  someone  in  Boston,  who  in  turn  had 
told  someone  in  a  small  town  hi  Maine. 
This  last  individual  wanted  to  start  a 
chapter  next  fall.  A  campaign  like  this  is 
cumulative. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  our 
Invitation  Committees,  a  few  campaigns 
were  jmt  on  by  mail  from  AVashington,  ami 
in  all  cases  resulted  in  at  least  doubling  the 
membership  of  the  Federation  in  the  com¬ 
munity  approached.  We  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  the  best  means  for  the  Federation 
to  use  in  securing  members  because  it  has 
none  of  the  general  publicity  of  a  committee 
and  none  of  the  by-jiroducts  resulting  from 
bringing  together  in  committee  meetings 
people  who  are  interested  in  art. 

The  Federation  has  never  done  any 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
It  was  decitlcd  to  try  one  advertisement  in 
a  national  medium,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
was  chosen  as  one  that  would  reach  the 
right  kiiul  of  jieople.  This  advertisement 
appeared  in  February,  and  the  results  are 
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still  coming  ill.  It  lias  not  yet  jiaiil  for 
itself  in  actual  niemliersliips,  hut  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  it  will  do  so  heforc  the  year 
is  over,  and  at  least  it  reveals  certain 
interesting  things.  Eorty-five  jier  cent  of 
the  replies  came  from  men.  The  re])lies 
were  from  thirty-six  different  states,  Hawaii, 
Canada,  and  Ja|)au.  Erequently  peo])le 
joineil  from  cities  in  which  we  had  had  cam- 
])aigns  that  were  sujiposed  to  have  comlied 
the  territory  over  so  thoroughly  that  every- 
oiie^who  eould  jiossihly  lie  interesteil  had 
been  reached.  Yet  tliese  people  wrote  as 
though  they  had  never  heard  of  the  Eedera- 
tion  before,  and  ])robalily  that  was  true. 
It  goes  to  prove  that  one  form  of  campaign 
is  not  enough  in  itself.  Sometimes  jieojile 
joined  from  comniunities  where  ])eo])le  Inul 
written  that  there  was  absolutely  no  use  in 
jniLting  on  a  cam])aign  as  there  was  not  a 
spark  of  interest  in  the  entire  community. 
It  just  shows  that  you  never  can  tell. 

I'he  campaign  has  shown  conclusively 
that  all  over  the  Uniteil  States  the  general 
imblic  is  ready  and  hungry  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  art.  It  is  as  though  jieojile 
had  been  graihialiy  realizing  that  the 
material  things  of  life  are  not  enough. 
They  want  something  else.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  art  organizations  to  say  that  what 
these  people  are  hungry  for  is  art,  that  art 
has  the  power  to  enrich  and  make  com])lete 
an  otherwise  meaningless  life,  but  I  was 
amazed  to  discover  how  many  jieople  already 
know  them.selves  that  the  thing  which  they 
lack  in  their  lives  is  art,  and  that  they  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  sujiply  that  lack  from 
anj^  source  jiossible.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  correspondence  from  the  new  members 
has  been  one  of  real  gratitiule. 

d'he  correspondence  in  connection  with 
the  camjiaign  shows  that  even  our  chairmen 
themselves  have  been  astonished  in  their 
own  communities  to  find  how  many  jieojile 
were  ready  to  resjiond  to  an  influence  of  this 
kind  and  recognizetl  membershii)  in  the 
Eederation,  and  es])ccially  reading  the 
American  Magazine  of  Art,  as  a  means 
of  develoimient  along  these  lines.  This,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  most  significant  result  of 
the  caniiiaign. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
lieople  who  are  seriously  interested  in  art 
and  have  given  the  better  jiart  of  their  lives 
to  its  study  and  ajipreciation  are  really 


different  from  other  jieople  and  respond  to 
different  ajipeals.  It  is  said  over  and  over 
that  art  does  certain  things  in  developing 
character,  that  it  is  linked  with  religion  and 
}ihiloso]ihy,  that  it  develojis  right  feeling, 
riglit  thinking  and  right  conduct.  These 
are  theoretical  statements,  but  in  this  cam- 
liaign  with  our  careful  analysis  of  letters 
and  results  I  have  had  to  come  to  believe 
that  tliere  was  something  different  about 
these  Jieople  to  whom  we  were  appealing. 
They  are  filled  with  the  belief  that  in  art 
they  have  found  something  rare  and  jire- 
cious,  which  they  want,  above  everything 
else,  to  share  with  other  jieojile.  It  is  this 
unselfish  desire  to  make  it  jiossible  for  others 
to  enjoy  what  they  themselves  are  enjoying 
that  is  so  conspicuous  to  one  who  looks  at 
the  facts  from  a  business  iioint  of  view. 
With  such  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  among 
you  who  have  the  knowledge  to  impart  to 
others,  with  such  a  sjiirit  of  receptivity  in 
those  whom  you  wish  to  reach  (as  this 
campaign  has  revealed),  who  can  say  what 
the  limit  will  be  for  art  in  this  country.^ 
If  this  is  the  way  it  looks  to  the  eyes  of  a 
business  woman,  how  much  more  the  vision 
of  the  future  must  insjiire  you  who  see  with 
the  eyes  of  faith? 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Art  Aluseiim  Directors  was  held 
this  year  in  Cleveland,  May  21  and  22. 
Among  the  subjects  under  consideration  at 
this  meeting  were:  Salesmanshi])  and  the 
sales  agent  in  Art  Museums;  priced  cata¬ 
logues;  maintenance  of  prices;  care  of  out- 
of-door  sculiiture;  jiicture  hanging;  framing; 
laliels;  backgrounds,  and  other  questions 
of  importance  to  the  conduct  of  a  public 
museum.  Air.  Eric  Brown,  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association,  succeed¬ 
ing  Air.  George  W.  Stevens,  and  Air.  George 
AY.  Eggers,  Director  of  the  Denver  Art 
Aluseum,  was  elected  secretary. 


The  Newark  Aluseum  Association  is 
conducting  a  caniiiaign  for  a  million  dollar 
art  musenni  which  is  to  have  an  endowment 
fund  of  .$.'500,000.  This  campaign  began 
Alay  1,  the  project  having  been  started  by 
Louis  Bamberger,  the  proprietor  of  a  dejiart- 
ment  store,  with  a  gift  of  $500,000. 
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IN  A  LECTURE  some  time  ago  before 
the  Ruskin  Art  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr. 
George  Watson  Cole,  librarian  for  the  now 
famous  Huntington  collection  at  San  Marino, 
stated  that,  so  recently  and  rapidly  has  Mr. 
Huntington  acquirefl  Ids  rare  books,  that 
when  a  full-page  article  appeared  in  a  New 
York  Sunday  paper  in  1907  giving  a  list  of  six 
famous  collectors  whose  libraries  had  cost 
their  owners  fortunes,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Huntington  was  not  even  mentioned. 

Since  that  time  three  of  the  six  libraries 
there  described  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
Huntington  Library  together  with  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  other  three.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  other  privately  owned 
collections  both  in  England  and  this  coun¬ 
try  have  since  been  actiuired  by  Mr.  Hunt¬ 


ington.  The  result  is  a  library  ranking  in 
importance  to  the  British  Aluseum  and  in 
some  special  features  even  surjiassing  it. 
When  turned  over  to  the  pnlilic  tins  library 
will  become  a  very  fountainhead  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  scholars. 

“Everywhere  there  are  libraries,’’  said 
Dr.  Cole,  “filled  with  second-,  third-,  anil 
fourth-hand  information.  The  Huntington 
Library  will  be  a  library  of  source  boohs  to 
which  research  workers  may  resort  for 
original  and  authentic  information.  Anyone 
who,  in  the  future,  wishes  to  write  a  book  of 
unquestioned  anthoiity  regarding  certain 
jihases  of  English  literature  or  American 
history  will  of  necessity  be  compelled  to 
visit  San  Marino  to  obtain  his  data.” 

The  Huntington  estate  of  over  550  acres 
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lies  ill  one  of  the  heaiil.v  spots  ol'  the  win-hl, 
with  the  Sierra  Madre  Moiiiitaiiis  rising 
in  tlie  rear,  I’asadeiia  l.viiig  to  the  nortli- 
west,  and  the  Iiroail  San  Ciahriel  valle.y 
clieekered  with  orange  groves,  st retelling 
far  away  towards  the  Ihiente  Hills.  The 
Huntington  home  eontaining  the  famous 
art  collection  and  its  companion-huilding, 
the  library,  occupy  an  eminence  siirronndeil 
on  all  sides  by  groves  of  orange  trees. 

Long  before  the  world  came  to  aiipreciate 
the  value  of  Southern  California,  iVIr. 
Huntington,  with  that  vision  which  charac¬ 
terizes  him  and  has  maile  him  so  successful, 
realized  its  jiossibilities  and  set  about  to 
aid  in  its  development.  That  vision  realized 
he  has  now'  turned  his  attention  to  its  need 
of  cultural  development  and  has  jioured  out 
w'ith  a  lavish  Iiaml  of  his  means  to  snjiply 
it  with  an  artistic  and  literary  center,  the 
like  of  w'hich  is  to  be  found  now'here  else  in 
this  country.  This  w'ill  infuse  into  its  future 


])o])ulalion  somewhat  more  than  is  due  to 
mere  climatic  conditions  and  financial 
|)ros])erity. 

.\bc)ut  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Huntington 
built  his  home  on  the  sjiot  he  had  chosen 
at  San  Marino.  Before  it  was  completed 
he  had  acquired  the  Boucher  Golielin 
tajiestries  and  it  became  necessary  to 
arrange  a  suitable  jilace  for  them.  They 
were  accordingly  hung,  with  jiroper  settings, 
in  the  living  room  and  lilirary.  English 
portraits,  which  he  had  begun  to  collect, 
next  called  for  treatment,  and  these  found 
suitable  jilaces  in  the  drawing  room  and 
corridors.  The  masterpieces  of  Gains- 
liorough,  Ileynolds,  Beabnrn,  Romney, 
and  other  English  ])ortrait  ])ainters,  each 
in  an  individual  and  pro])er  setting,  are 
hung  between  the  windows.  There  are 
forty  of  these  portraits  of  w'hieh  “The  Blue 
Boy’’  (Master  Buttall),  by  Gainsliorough, 
and  the  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
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Tragic  Aluse,”  hy  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds, 
both  formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
London  residence,  Grosvenor  House,  are 
perhaps  the  most  wiilely  known. 

As  the  library  increased  in  size  Air. 
Huntington,  realizing  that  it  had  already 
outgrown  the  bounds  of  a  home,  commis¬ 
sioned  Air.  Alyron  Hunt,  his  architect,  to 
visit  the  })romiuent  libraries  of  this  country 
and  secure  data  for  a  suitable  building  to 
contain  his  literary  treasures.  As  a  result 
of  this  careful  searcli  a  library  building  has 
been  constructed,  classic  in  «lesign  and  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  residence. 

The  building,  shaped  like  the  letter  E, 
has  three  wings  extending  to  the  rear. 
The  right-hand  wing  contains  the  Eotinder's 
Room,  the  Librarian's  office,  anil  ami)le 
cataloguing  quarters. 

A  book-stack,  intended  to  hold  ‘2.50,000 
volumes,  occupies  the  center  wing.  Every¬ 
thing  possible  has  been  done  to  make  the 
entire  building  fire-,  burglar-,  and  earth¬ 
quake  proof  and  a  carefully  thought  out 
arrangement  for  cooling  the  stack,  not 
differing  greatly  in  priucii)lc  from  the 
famous  “California  cooling  closet,”  has 
been  installed  to  insure  the  i)reservatiou 
of  the  bindings  of  the  precious  books  and 
manuscripts  it  is  to  contain. 

The  west  wing  has  becji  constructed 
solely  for  art  and  exhibition  purimses. 

AVhatever  one  is  tempted  to  say  about 
the  book  collection  would  read  much  like 
a  catalogue.  Generally  speaking  it  con¬ 
sists  primarily  of  the  source  books  of  English 
literature  and  American  History.  Besides 
these  it  contains  thousands  of  manuscripts, 
many  of  the  greatest  historical  and  literary 
importance  and  interest.  The  entire  collec¬ 
tion  has  attained  such  proportions  that  it 
will  require  the  services  of  a  considerable 
number  of  skilled  assistants  for  many  years 
before  everything  will  be  systematically 
and  bibliographically  catalogued.  Alany  of 
the  books  are  still  in  the  jjacking  cases  in 
which  they  were  shipped  from  New  York 
and  London.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
the  library  will  be  ready  to  be  opened  to 
the  public  in  about  two  years.  Even  now 
it  is  not  entirely  closed  to  those  desiring  to 
do  serious  re.search  work  {)rovided  it  is  of 
a  nature  that  can  be  carried  on  with  the 
books  already  uni)acked  and  on  the  shelves. 

Absorbed  in  the  art  collection  are  many 


famous  ])ictures  though  a  full  list  of  them 
has  not  yet  been  made  public.  The  x\rt 
Gallery  eventually  to  be  located  in  the 
family  home  will  not  be  opened  to  the 
])ublic  during  the  lifetime  of  Air.  and  Airs. 
Huntington. 

In  the  library  are  the  famous  collections 
of  E.  Dwight  Church,  Frederic  R.  Halsey, 
Beverly  Chew,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  the  Christie- 
Aliller  Americana. 

The  l)Ook-stack  is  destined  to  become  a 
vast  treasure-house  of  literary  rarities. 
In  it  will  be  found  the  Perkins  co])y  of  the 
Gutenburg  Bible  for  which  Air.  Huntington 
])aid  $50,000,  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
English  language  by  Caxton,  and  the 
Shakespeare  collection  which  rivals,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  surpass,  that  in  the 
British  Aluseum.  Of  the  First  Edition  of 
his  plays  in  Quarto  it  contains  all  but  one. 
Of  books  in  English  or  by  English  authors 
j)rinted  prior  to  Kill  it  contains  some  8,250 
volumes. 

Ill  the  manuscript  de])artment  are  some 
4,000  ])lays  submitted  for  the  privilege  of 
rejjreseiitatiou  to  the  official  Inspector  of 
plays  (the  censor  of  those  times,  1778- 
1824);  the  oldest  of  five  manuscripts  of 
the  Chester  Cycle  of  Aliracle  Plays;  and  the 
unique  copy  of  the  Towncley  or  Wakefield 
Aliracle  Plays.  All  of  these  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  student  of  the 
early  English  drama. 

Of  other  manuscripts  may  be  named 
Ruskin's  Sevoi  Lamps  of  Architecture,  with 
many  of  his  original  sketches,  the  First 
Edition  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Tamerlane, 
the  Ellesmere  copy  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales,  Alilton’s  Comas,  Alark  Twain's 
Prince  and  Pauper,  Blackmore's  Lorua 
Doone,  Kipling's  Recessional,  Stevenson's 
Child's  Garden  of  J'erses,  and  John  Howard 
Payne’s  well-known  iJoem,  Home,  Sweet 
Home. 

Of  surpassing  interest  are  four  letters  by 
King  George  III,  wholly  written  in  his  own 
hand  and  directed  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
which  he  gives  his  reasons  for  “reluctantly 
granting  independence  to  the  iVmerican  Col¬ 
onies.”  The  library  contains  many  letters 
by  AVashington  and  Lincoln,  a  letter  by 
Benedict  Arnold  to  Lord  North  in  whicb 
he  acknowledges  having  received  £(i,00() 
for  his  treachery  and  j)leading  to  be  i)laced 
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uu  the  British  Estahlislinieiit  in  nrtler  tliat 
iiis  inc(jnie  iniglit  I)e  increased  so  tliat  he 
might  live  in  a  style  befitting  Ids  station. 

Of  i)articular  interest  to  artists  who  live 
here  or  who  may  come  here  to  exhibit,  are 
the  five  galleries  being  constructed  as  a 
part  of  the  library  bnilding  yet  so  arranged 
as  to  be  qnite  seinirate.  These  galleries 
will  be  o])en  to  any  aitist  or  gronj)  of 
artists.  Of  convenient  one-man  size,  they 
have  been  carefnlly  lighted  and  proimrly 
lined  with  neutral  tones  and  can  be  used  as 
one  unit  or  connected  as  one  large  show. 

Another  feature  of  edncatiojial  value,  is 
the  })hotostat  machine  on  which,  for  a  very' 
nondnal  sum,  it  will  be  possible  to  rej)rodnce 
the  rare  etchings  and  photograj)hs  owned 
by'  the  library',  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
clubs  engaged  in  art  study'.  When  it  is 
known  that  a  photostat  coi)y  is  recognized 
as  e\idence  in  a  C(jnrt  of  justice  where  a 


j)hotogra])h  is  not,  the  authentic  value 
which  can  be  ])laced  on  such  reproductions 
M'ill  be  ap|)arent.  They'  will  be,  as  some 
one  has  aptly'  said,  the  actual  picture  without 
the  sentiment. 

The  entire  estate  with  the  art  collection 
and  liln-ary'  has  been  deeded  to  the  public, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  retaining  only'  a 
life-interest.  The  whole  is  to  be  admiids- 
tered  by'  a  board  of  self-per])etuating  direc¬ 
tors.  When  this  estate  with  its  miles  of 
beautiful  driveway's,  its  botanical  gardens 
containing  every'  plant  that  can  l)e  made  to 
live  and  grow  in  this  climate,  its  aviary — 
when  all  these  together  with  its  unrivalled 
library  and  art  treasures  are  made  accessible 
to  literary'  and  historical  students,  there  will 
lie  no  reason  why  the  cultural  life  of  the 
Southwest  may  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  beauty  of  its  climate  and  landscape 
which  are  without  rival. 


A  MEMORABLE  OCCASION 

The  Awauu  of  'fhe  Gold  Medal  of  the  Amekican  Institute  of  Architects  to 

Henry  Bacon 


ON  d'HE  evening  of  May  18  the  gold 
jVIedal  of  Honor  of  the  x\mericaii 
Institute  of  Architects  was  awarded  to 
Henry  Bacon,  architect  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Washington.  The  jiresenta- 
tion  was  made  by  the  I’residcnt  of  the 
United  States,  standing  with  the  Chief 
Justice  on  the  stejis  of  the  Alemorial  in  the 
])resence  of  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  attendance  at  the 
Institute's  annual  convention  and  their 
guests,  re])resentatives  of  the  leading  art 
a.ssociations  of  America  and  the  building 
trades,  through  whose  aid  and  coo|)eration 
the  great  Memorial  in  J’otomac  Bark  came 
into  existence. 

It  was  an  impressive  and  memorable 
occasion,  one  which  none  jiresent  will  ever 
forget,  both  for  the  impressiveness  and 
significance  of  the  ceremony'  and  on  account 
of  the  iiictnresqne  tableau,  the  gorgeous 
pageant. 

J’receding  the  ceiemony'  a  dinner  was 
given  in  a  tent  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose  on  jmblic  ground  at  the  foot 
of  Seventeenth  Street,  east  of  the  reflecting 


])ool.  It  was  dusk  when  the  guests  assem¬ 
bled;  it  was  dark  wlien  they  came  forth, 
each  wearing  a  circular  cape  covering  every'- 
day'  garments,  and  formed  in  procession, 
each  group  with  its  colorful  banner,  5  feet 
in  length,  borne  on  a  standard  twice  the 
height.  Awaiting  on  the  jiool  was  a 
medieval  barge  with  a  square  sail  decorated 
with  the  device  of  the  x4merican  Institute  of 
Architects.  At  nine  o'clock  the  flash  of  a 
liftle  red  light  signaled  the  arrival  of  the 
President,  and  then  the  barge  was  unmoored 
and  descended  the  jiool,  liearing  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Mr.  Faville  and  Mr.  Bacon,  w'ith  members 
of  the  Marine  Band  who  provided  music 
en  route  and  at  intervals  during  the  cere¬ 
mony'. 

As  the  barge  started  off  the  groups  formed 
in  coin  inns  and  jiassed  silently  down  either 
side  of  the  pool,  which  is  approximately  2,000 
feet  in  length,  the  banners  flashing  occa¬ 
sionally'  in  the  glare  of  a  search  light  on  a 
distant  automobile,  their  color  relfected  in 
the  quiet  w'ater.  The  two  lines  met  at  the 
west  end  of  the  pool  and  ascended  the  steps 
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of  the  Aleinorial,  standing  across  tlie  front 
at  even  intervals  and  on  either  side,  and 
on  this  brilliant  group  soft  lights  |)la,ved — 
gold  and  violet  and  rose,  while  the  mag¬ 
nificent  hnilding  itself  furtiishefl  a  stately 
setting.  Those  not  i)articipating  in  the 
pageant,  bnt  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
attendance  as  invited  guests,  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  Memorial,  covered  by  darkness 
and  witnessing  the  ])ageant  almost  as  in  a 
dream. 

The  introdnetion  was  made  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  presentation  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  his  presentation 
speech  the  President  remarked  that  as  the 
Memorial  was  for  all  time  and  for  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  was  fitting 
that  he,  as  the  representative  of  the  people, 
shouhl  voice  their  appreciation.  “So,  in 
presenting  this  medal  to  yon,  Mr.  Bacon,” 
he  said  in  part,  “we  would  testify  also  our 
appreciation  ami  pride  in  the  contributions 
of  those  who  have  been  your  coadjutors  in 
bringing  forth  tlie  substance  of  ennobling 
thought,  the  glory  of  beauteous  concejition. 
Out  of  the  crudest  materials  you  and  those 
who  have  wrought  with  you  and  after  yon 
have  given  us  this  creation  whose  simple 
grandeur  has  arrested  the  eyes  aiifl  thoughts 
of  wlioever  loves  the  beaut  ifid  and  appeal¬ 
ing.  You  have  rearetl  Irere  a  structure 
whose  dignity  and  character  have  won  it 
rank  among  the  arcliitectural  jewels  of  all 
time.  You  have  brought  to  your  country¬ 
men  a  swelling  pride  in  the  thought  that 
they  have  been  capable  of  producing  such 
an  inspiring  theme  and  such  a  masterful 
execution. 

“Here  are  typified  the  qualities  which 
made  Lincoln  at  once  the  dreamer  and  the 
doer,  the  designer  and  the  builder.  7'hat 
so  much  of  sturdy  greatness  and  of  modest 
beauty  have  here  been  brought  together  is 
proof  that  the  high  inspiration  of  his  life 
had  touched  all  whose  labors  contributed  to 
this  consummation.  Surely,  as  we  survey 
it,  we  may  hope  that,  in  building  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  nation  which  Lincoln  saved, 
there  may  be  a  like  fidelity  to  the  ideals 
which  guided  him.  Each  and  every  one  of 
those  which  were  j)lanned  and  builded 
have  helped  to  carve  an  admonition  to 
such  fidelity,  such  devotion,  such  faith,  as 
that  which  showed  the  way  to  the  great 
emancipator. 


“Anti  to  yf)u,  the  further  |)ersoual  tribute 
of  reverent  admiration  for  the  pure  genius 
of  concej)tion.  It  is  a  sinqtle  task  to 
absorb  or  a[)j)rove  or  to  modify  and  apjtly 
that  which  is  already  created  tt)  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  our  aims  and  purposes.  But 
it  is  fine  genius  which  conceives  anew  anti 
fashions  our  sentiments  and  aspirations  into 
elof|uent  expression  and  makes  a  new  con- 
tril)ution  to  the  riches  of  humankind.  Such 
has  been  your  triumph,  and  for  it  you  and 
your  work  are  honored  in  all  the  varied 
expressions  of  this  befitting  testimonial.” 

Mr.  Bacon's  response  was  brief  and 
sim])le,  but  sj)oken  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice 
betokening  both  dignity  and  modesty. 

At  tlie  dinner  which  jirccedcd  the  pageant 
and  ceremony.  Royal  Cortissoz  was  the 
only  speaker.  The  choice  was  fitting,  not 
only  because  of  Mr.  Cortissoz's  distinction 
as  a  critic  of  art,  but  because  he  is  the 
author  of  the  inscrijition  which  is  carved 
in  the  marble  above  the  statue  of  Lincoln 
in  the  Memorial  itself.  His  speech  was 
not  merely  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bacon  but  to 
the  architects  of  today  and  yesterday — the 
men  behind  the  buildings  to  whom  the  world 
owes  much.  It  was  as  follows: 

TRIBUTE  BY  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 

“This  is  an  occasion  having  a  jiarticularly 
happy  bearing  ujion  the  status  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  ill  the  United  States.  In  honoring  a 
great  artist  in  the  presence  of  his  master¬ 
piece,  which  happens  to  stand  at  the  center 
of  our  national  life,  the  institute  calls 
attention  to  a  matter  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  whole  profession — it  lirings  into  the 
foreground  the  man  behind  the  building. 
That,  you  may  say,  has  been  done  bi'fore, 
but  it  is  really  done  ver5^  rarel.A',  so  rarely 
that  the  world  at  large  retains,  as  a  rule, 
small  consciousness  of  the  architect  as  an 
individual.  Do  not  think  I  am  dealing  in 
paradox.  It  is  truly  so,  and  if  you  doubt  it 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  question  of  how 
far  the  public  mind  is  aware  of  the  architect. 

“Take  the  multitudes  that  travel  in 
Italy  every  summer.  How'  many  pcojile  in 
that  vast  throng  return  with  the  names  of 
Bramante  and  Peruzzi  fixed  in  their  minds 
as  the  names  of  Raphael  and  Titian  are 
fixed  there.^  Follow  them  in  France.  They 
bring  back  impressions  of  ^^'atteau  and 
Fragonard,  but  do  they  remember  Galiriel 
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and  IMansard?  Test  the  average  person 
of  cnitnre  liere  at  lioine  wliere  onr  own 
men  are  concerned.  Does  he  rememher 
Ma  ,jor  I’Enfant.  wlio,  though  an  engineer, 
is  dear  to  areliiteets  heeausc  of  wliat  lie 
did  in  tlie  planning  of  AVashingtoni'  Does 
he  rememher  Charles  Rnlfinch,  or  Ren- 
jamin  Latrohe,  or  Jolm  MeComh.^  Not,  I 
veniure  to  say,  as  he  remembers  Copley, 
or  Gilbert  Stuart  or  Sully.  And  come 
closer  to  onr  own  day.  Are  Itichardson 
and  IMcKim  known  as  Whistler  and  Sargent 
are  known.^  The  (piestion  answers  itself. 

“There  is  ne^'er  any  f|in‘stion  as  to  the 
familiarity  of  a  painter's  name  or  of  a 
scnlptor’s.  For  one  thing,  it  goes  visibly 
with  their  works.  Bnt  buildings  are  nn- 
signed  and  it  is  seldom  tliat  anybody  who 
I)asses  them,  not  himself  an  architect, 
knows  who  did  them.  How  many  i)eople 
who  stoj)  to  admire  that  noble  bnihling 
here  in  Washington,  the  Temi)le  (,)f  the 
Scottish  Rite,  are  aware  of  the  faet  that  it 
was  designed  by  .John  Itnssell  I’ope.^  How 
many  people  who  visit  the  beantifnl  newly 
openeil  Freer  Gallery  know,  or  care  to  know, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  Charles  A.  Rlatt.^ 
■Vnd  are  yon  sure  that  the  millions  who  will 
come  first  and  last  to  enter  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  will  go  away  with  a  lively  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  fact  tliat  it  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  Henry  Bacon 

“Well,  the  institute  is  doing  something 
tonight  to  affect  that  situation,  and  1 
stress  the  point,  speaking  of  it  with  feeling, 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  ])lace,  it  is 
a  hobby  of  mine  to  advocate  the  greater 
honoring  of  onr  architects,  and  this  seems  an 
appro]jriate  time  and  ])laee  in  which  to 
return  to  the  topic.  Arehitectnre  has  imnle 
greater  i)rogress  than  any  other  of  tlie  arts 
in  this  country,  bnt  for  some  oceidt  reason 
the  architects  seem  to  hesitate  aljont 
standing  np  to  be  counted,  so  to  say.  A 
j)ainter  holds  an  exhibition  of  his  works. 
An  architect  is  content  to  semi  a  few  photo¬ 
graphs  to  the  animal  show  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  League.  To  do  any  more  than 
that  ajipears  to  him  to  risk  the  stigma  of 
‘advertising.’  Bray,  are  we  “advertising” 
Henry  Bacon  tonight?  Are  we  not  rather 
honoring  ourselves  in  honoring  him  and 
saying  to  the  world;  “Here  is  a  man  who 
has  Imilt  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
monuments”? 


“Then  I  allude  to  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  too,  because  I  have  a  vivid  sense  of 
what  we  owe  to  certain  men  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  [irofession;  men  who  had  character 
and  ]mt  it  into  their  work,  men  who  were 
leaders,  men  whom  we  should  realize  and 
hold  in  remembrance  as  we  should  Henry 
Bacon.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  observe 
in  my  youth  the  lieginning  of  the  great 
modern  revival  of  American  architecture, 
and  I  have  been  watching  it  ever  since. 
I  have  seen  its  nn])ayable  debt  to  sheer 
individuality.  There  was  Henry  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  a  iiowerful  driving  force.  I  remem¬ 
ber  my  friend  .John  La  Farge  telling  me  that 
everything  Richarflson  did  had  to  be  done  on 
a  large  scale.  If  he  drank  anything — water, 
milk,  champagne — there  had  to  be  a  huge 
pitcher  of  it.  He  built  that  way.  Look  at 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  or  the  jmlilie 
buildings  he  did  for  Pittsburgh.  They  bear 
tlie  imiiress  of  a  magnificent  personality. 

“It  was  so  with  Richard  M.  Hunt,  all 
fire  and  energy.  It  was  so  with  Mclviin. 
The  other  night  I  was  marooned  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Terminal  for  an  hour  by  the 
deadly  conflict  between  daylight-saving 
time  and  real  time,  and  I  spent  it  in  saturat¬ 
ing  myself  anew  in  the  beauty  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  I  studied  the  grandiose  scale  of  the 
thing,  its  immense  jiroportions,  the  gigantic 
arches,  the  liases  twenty  feet  high,  the 
heroic  moldings.  And  I  fell  to  thinking  of 
the  purely  human  traits  behind  it  all — of 
McKim’s  courage,  his  self-confidence,  his 
strong  affirmative  qualities  in  pondering 
those  immensities  on  pajier  and  then  telling 
the  craftsmen  to  go  ahead  and  translate 
his  vision  into  stone.  AIcKini  seemed  to 
me  a  very  real  and  near  presence  in  that 
moment. 

“d'lie  human  element  is  very  near  to  us 
in  architecture.  Character  conies  before 
scholarship.  It  goes  everywhere  into  the 
making  of  a  great  building.  If  you  will 
permit  me  for  a  moment  I  woidd  like  to 
recall  an  aspect  of  the  subject  that  is  some¬ 
times  overlooked.  Looking  back  to  those 
days  in  which  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
in  American  architecture  were  ushered  in, 
it  is  not  alone  of  AIcKim  and  of  White  that 
I  think,  but  of  some  of  the  men  who  worked 
for  them.  I  think  of  John  Sarre,  a  house 
painter  who  was  truly  an  artist.  I  think 
of  Joseph  Calms,  a  cabinetmaker  who  kept 
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going  the  best  tradition  of  an  ancient  craft. 
I  think  of  plnmp,  smiling  Edward  Tompkins, 
the  marble  man,  for  whom  a  i)ro])erly 
finished  job  was  as  essential  as  breathing. 
They  had  character,  those  men,  like  the 
architects  who  led  them,  like  Henry  Bacon 
today. 

“If  I  had  to  characterize  Bacon  in  two 
words  I  woidd  call  him  an  embodied  con¬ 
science.  A  homely  little  story  that  came 
to  me  not  long  ago  will  enforce  the  point. 
It  was  told  to  me  by  the  president  of  a 
university  where  Bacon  was  asked  to  design 
a  fraternity  house.  He  made  the  plans, 
and  when  the  committee  was  through  poring 
over  them  they  said  they  wanted  big,  jdate 
glass  windows.  The  plan  called  for  small 
panes,  and  these,  the  committee  .said, 
wouhl  have  to  be  changed.  Bacon  saiil: 
‘It  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  my 
design  that  the  panes  should  be  small.  If 
you  must  have  them  large,  the  atl'air  is 
very  simple.  Give  me  back  my  jrlans, 
employ  someone  else,  and  we  ll  call  that 
little  matter  settled.’  The  panes  went  in 
small. 

“You  see  it  was  not  a  little  matter,  after 
all.  Nothing  has  ever  been  a  little  matter 
with  Bacon,  nothing  that  touched  the 
honor  of  his  art.  He  has  built  many  buihl- 
ings,  studying  all  manner  of  jrroblems.  He 
has  designed  bank  buildings  and  university 
dormitories,  libraries  and  hospitals,  churches 
and  schoolhouses,  a  railway  station  and  an 
astronomical  observatory,  a  ])ublic  bath 
and  a  bridge.  In  collaboration  with  our 
leading  -  sculptors,  with  the  late  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  and  with  Daniel  C.  French, 
he  has  designed  perhaps  three  score  monu¬ 
ments.  And  in  everything  he  has  done  he 
has  been  that  embodied  conscience  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  seeking  perfection.  How 
nobly  he  could  grasp  it  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
shows  us. 

“There  never  was  a  more  profoundly 
considered  design.  That  l)uilding  was 


studiefl,  anil  re-studied,  and  re-studied 
again.  Its  smallest  detail,  as  well  as  its 
mass,  represents  ceaseless  mi'ilitaton.  And 
here  I  would  emj)hasize  once  more  the  man 
behind  the  buihling.  What  is  the  style  of 
the  Lincoln  jMemorial.^  A  natural  rejily 
would  be:  ‘The  style  of  ancient  Greece.’ 
But  for  my  own  j)art  I  would  jirefer  to  call 
it  ‘the  style  of  Henry  Ihicon.’  The  great 
principles  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  its 
majesty,  its  strong  refinement,  its  simplicity, 
its  beauty,  its  monumental  serenity,  you 
will  find  rtinning  through  the  entire  long 
])rocession  of  Bacon’s  buildings.  We  must 
call  him,  I  sui)i)ose,  a  classicist,  but  he  has 
made  the  classic  idiom  absolutely  his  own 
and  gives  to  his  designs  a  superb  indi¬ 
viduality. 

“He  has  given  it  to  the  Lincoln  Alenifirial, 
the  culmination  of  his  art.  and  there  are 
other  things  in  this  masterpiece  on  which  I 
would  briefly  jjause.  Think  of  what  he 
has  done  for  tlie  country  in  making  it  so 
beautiful!  Sooner  or  later  most  of  our 
jieople  will  contemplate  this  building,  and 
from  it  they  will  take  away  an  im])ression 
certain  to  discipline  and  enrich  their  taste. 
And  think  finally  of  the  deeper  thing  Bacon 
has  done  in  placing  his  gifts  at  the  service 
of  those  peoj)le.  By  some  hapi)y  coincidence 
there  are  thirty-si.x  columns  inclosing  the 
memorial,  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
states  that  Lincoln  knew  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life.  Around  his  memory  they  stand 
oji  guard.  The  whole  building  stands 
guard,  and,  with  it,  the  whole  people. 
Bacon  had  more  to  do  than  re-create  the 
type  of  the  antique  Greek  temple.  Scholar¬ 
ship  could  do  that.  He  had  to  express  the 
spirit  of  calm  settled  fidelity  in  which  the 
millions  of  the  United  States  stand  by  the 
name  and  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Has 
he  not,  like  the  poet,  riseji  to  the  height  of 
his  great  argument.^  Has  he  not  stated,  in 
enduring  beauty,  the  faith  of  a  nation  in 
an  immortal  leader?’’ 
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THE  LITTLE  CxLEANER 

i5Y  EULA  LEE  ANDERSON 


Mr.  ARI’HER  J.  SECOR.  of  Tok-oo. 

Ohio,  has  lately  added  to  tlie  Seeor 
Gallery  in  the  Toledo  IMuseiiin  of  Art  a 
very  fine  jiainting,  entitled,  ‘‘The  Little 
Gleaner,”  hy  the  late  William  JVlorri.s 
Hunt,  one  of  Ameriea's  most  distinguished 
jiainters. 

ddie  little  gleaner,  a  shy  jieasant  girl, 
perhaps  of  Rarhizon,  carrying  at  lier  side* 
a  sheaf  of  grain,  lias  hesitated  long  enough 
for  her  jiortrait  to  he  painted.  Her  lithe, 
little  form,  garhefl  in  simiile  jieasant  blouse 


and  skirt,  is  silhouetted  against  a  great 
exjianse  of  golden-lnoMU  harvest  field  just 
at  sunset. 

Hunt,  like  the  great  Rarhizon  master, 
IMillet,  has  ex])ressed,  jierhaps  with  a  little 
more  delicate  grace  and  charm,  the  peasant 
life  which  he  was  wont  to  do  so  often. 

His  boyhood  was  sjient  in  Rrattlehoro, 
Vermont,  where  he  was  horn  March  31, 
hS‘-2d.  His  father  was  a  noted  judge,  and 
his  mother  a  Moman  of  rare  mental  power 
ami  force  of  character.  From  her  earnest 
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desire  to  l)e  an  artist,  she  organized  a  draw¬ 
ing  class  of  her  family  and  herself,  engaging 
an  Italian  refugee  as  teacher.  Tims,  from 
very  early  time.  Hunt  liad  a  knowledge  of 
drawing. 

His  college  days  were  sjjent  at  Harvard, 
hut  only  for  a  short  time,  as  he  left  for 
Rome  before  completing  his  course  of  study. 
There  lie  entered  a  sculptor’s  studio,  but 
soon  decided  that  his  talent  lay  with  the 
lirush  and  palette. 

Wliile  on  a  visit  to  America,  he  .saw  a 
painting  by  Couture,  the  Erench  master, 
which  so  influenced  liim  that  he  hurriedly 
left  for  Paris.  Couture  had  broken  away 
from  the  cut  and  dried  rules  of  the  classicists, 
particularly  in  warmth  of  color.  He  also 
expressed  considerable  feeling  for  nature. 
In  his  studio.  Hunt  spent  five  years,  tlie 
favorite  pupil  of  the  master  and  the  admir¬ 
ing  and  loved  leader  among  his  fellow- 
students. 

Then  Millet  came  into  his  life,  and  upon 
his  visit  to  Barbizon  he  wrote  of  the  French 
master:  “I  found  him  working  in  a  cellar, 
three  feet  underground,  his  pictures  becom¬ 
ing  mildewed  as  there  was  no  floor.  He  was 
desperately  poor,  but  producing  tremendous 
things.” 

Although  Alillet  never  had  pujiils  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  his  association  with 
Hunt  became  that  of  master  and  pupil. 
Often  they  would  walk  together.  Hunt 
absorbing  from  the  master  as  they  talked. 

As  far  as  he  could.  Hunt  ]jurchased 
Millet’s  paintings  and  prevailed  upon  his 
friends  'to  buj';  and  to  him  belongs  the 


lionor  of  not  only  Itringing  Alillet  into 
notice  but  of  making  him  known  to  America. 

Returning  to  his  native  counti\y.  Hunt 
taught  his  i)upils  the  wonderful  lessons  he 
had  learned  from  the  Barbizon  master. 
Alillct,  however,  did  not  have  the  gentleness 
and  lightness  of  touch  that  was  Hunt’s, 
whose  jjaintings  of  sheej)  are  said  to 
a]>i)roach  thos(;  of  Charles  Jaeciue  in  delicacy 
of  handling. 

Hunt’s  first  ])ortrait  of  note  was  that  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Boston,  which  has 
been  i)r(jclaimc(l  the  work  of  a  master;  and 
among  his  famous  ])ortraits  are  those  of 
Lincoln  and  (hn'ernor  Andrew. 

In  1878  he  acce])tcd  the  invitation  of  the 
licuteuaiit  governor  of  New  York  to  j)aint 
two  great  walls  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of 
the  new  Capitol  at  Albany.  J'he  time 
allowed  him  was  very  short,  and  he  accom¬ 
plished  the  task  with  great  honors  within 
tifty-tive  days.  However,  the  mental  and 
physical  strain  was  too  much  and  his  health 
became  impaired,  resulting  in  his  death  the 
next  year. 

Hunt  loved  oidy  the  truest  and  best 
things  in  art.  His  charity  was  unbounded, 
and  t(jward  the  younger  a’dists  his  bearing 
was  that  of  sympathy  and  generosity. 

In  per.sonal  a])i)carance  he  has  been 
compared  to  an  Arab  sheik  with  his  long, 
gray  beard  and  dark  skin,  and  has  been 
called,  “An  Oriental  in  the  West.” 

His  pictures  are  seldom  seen  because  Ids 
portraits  are  largely  owned  in  ])rivate 
families,  and  Air.  Secor’s  gift  is  a  most 
worthy  addition  to  the  Gallery. 
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THE  NEW  AILISEUM 

'I'lie  Cleveliind  Aluseuni  of  Art  has  just 
issued  its  first  printed  rejiort.  As  introduc¬ 
tion  the  Director,  Frederic  Allen  Whiting, 
sets  forth  so  clearly  and  perfectly  the 
present-day  mnsenm  ideal  that  we  are 
venturing  to  rejiriiit  it  here  just  as  he  has 
said  it  that  others  may  know  the  real  in¬ 
wardness  of  the  new  mnsenm  movement, 
and  knowing  may  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  making  such  dreams  come  true. 

“The  Cleveland  Mnsenm  of  Art,”  he 
says,  “is  many  things  in  one.  To  some  it 
is  no  doubt  only  a  white  marble  building, 
austere  under  gray  skies,  dazzling  under 
blue,  and  with  charming  reflections  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  Wade  Park  Pond.  To 
others  it  is  a  monument  to  a  few  generous 
citizens  whose  foresight  and  liberality, 
expressed  in  land  and  money,  made  it 
possible.  To  others  it  is  the  gateway  to 
various  kinds  of  jiaradise;  to  release  from 
sordid  thoughts  and  the  ever  present  and 
too  pressing  cares  of  life;  to  a  coveted 


chance  to  see  beautiful  things  and  through 
them  to  wander  on  the  wings  of  imagination 
back  throngli  time  and  out  to  all  corners  of 
tlie  world;  to  a  fraternity  with  the  great 
creative  minds  of  the  ])ast.  To  yet  others 
it  represents  an  opjiortunity  to  serve,  and 
to  learn  more  and  more  that  they  may 
serve  still  more  wisely. 

“These  asjiects  and  many  others  the 
Aluseum  wears  to  the  thousands  of  jieojile 
who  are  learning  to  make  a  wider  and  more 
intimate  use  of  its  o])portunities  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  culture,  and  spiritual  inspiration. 

“The  museum  ideal  of  service  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  rajiidly,  with  the  new  facilities 
and  a  fuller  comiirehensiou  of  the  possible 
scope  of  museum  res]Jonsibility,  that  it 
seems  ine\itable  that  the  alert  museum 
must  become  to  an  even  greater  degree  one 
of  the  leading  agencies  for  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment. 

“In  this  Museum  the  ideal  from  the  first 
has  been  to  create  a  place  of  beauty,  the 
abode  of  the  Aluses,  where  all  forms  of 
loveliness  would  be  at  home,  and  where 
beauty  of  surroundings  and  of  arrangement 
would  enhance  the  charm  of  individual 
objects.  It  has  been  our  belief  that  the 
blending  with  this  beauty  of  objects  and 
surroundings  of  a  warm-hearted  and  intelli¬ 
gent  desire  to  serve  would  inevitably  develop 
a  human,  tangible  spirit,  which,  speaking 
through  the  sensibilities,  would  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  sjiirit  of  the  Museum. 
And  now,  with  the  Memorial  organ  invisibly 
installed,  it  would  seem  that  this  spirit  of 
the  Museum  has  become  audible  as  w'cll  as 
visible  and  that  the  pow'er  of  this  spirit  to 
make  itself  felt  has  become  immeasurably 
increased. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  of 
our  more  sensitive  visitors  have  sjioken  of 
the  Museum  as  being  in  an  unusual  way 
human  and  warm-hearted.  One  of  these, 
the  eminent  critic.  Royal  Cortissoz,  recently 
jiaid  this  tribute  in  an  address  in  an  eastern 
city:  ^ 

“'You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  New^ 
England  farmer  who,  having  lost  his  wife, 
admitted  all  her  virtues  Init  ended  by 
saying:  “Somehow,  I  never  liked  her.” 
It  is  that  W'ay,  sometimes,  with  the  public 
and  our  museums.  The  public  comes,  it 
pays,  it  does  what  it  can  to  supiiort  the 
museum,  but  somehow’  it  never  likes  it. 
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Why?  Because  so  many  museums  are  so 
strangely  (lehumanized,  so  wanting  in  a 
really  sympathetic  presentation  of  their 
treasures.  If  you  want  to  see  an  ideal 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  museum 
should  be  built  and  administered  go  to 
Cleveland  and  see  the  museum  there.  It 
was  jdanned,  to  begin  with,  in  a  delightfid 
way,  it  has  attractive  rooms,  attracti\'e 
vistas.  It  has  a  court  that  by  itself  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  any  museum  anywhere. 
Then  all  the  fine  things  the  museum  pos¬ 
sesses — and  it  has  many — are  installed  so 
skillfully,  so  charmingly,  that  they  cease 
to  be  mere  ‘specimens’  but  are  vital  parts 
in  a  living  organism.  Finally  the  Cleveland 
Museum  is  run  with  extraordinary  close 
contact  with  the  public.  I  was  there  a 
while  ago  on  the  eve  of  their  campaign  for 
new  members.  It  was  being  organizetl 
with  a  gusto  that  did  your  heart  good. 
It  swept  the  whole  city  into  a  state  of  good 
feeling,  warm  human  feeling,  for  the 
museum,  and  naturally  I  got,  shortly  after 
the  campaign  ended,  an  account  of  it  all, 
with  figures,  that  spelled  complete  success. 
I  love  that  museum.  It  has  a  heart. 
There  is  a  horribly  pedantic  term  much 
in  use  amongst  museum  experts;  they 
speak  of  things  ‘museological.’  You  think, 
when  you  hear  it,  of  a  coldly  scientific  place 
and  atmosphere.  In  Cleveland  it  would 
be  out  of  place.  The  museum  is  warmly 
alive,  interesting,  charming.  It  is  a  model.’  ” 

NOTES 

There  are  no  less  than  thirty- 
ART  IN  two  allied  art  associations 
ST.  LOUIS  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 

each  an  independent  organi¬ 
zation,  yet  all  working  together  for  the 
advancement  of  art — painting,  sculjiture, 
music,  the  drama.  The  two  chief  centers 
seem  to  be  the  City  Mt  Museum  and  the 
Artists’  Guild.  The  one  is  in  Forest 
Park  on  what  is  known  as  Art  Hill,  over¬ 
looking  the  city;  the  other  is  on  North 
Union  Boulevard — a  charming  little  build¬ 
ing  affording  an  exhibition  room,  a  small 
theater,  assembly  rooms  above  stairs,  and 
in  the  basement  a  charming  crypt,  like  those 
of  medieval  monasteries. 

In  this  building  at  the  time  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  held  its  Convention, 


was  shown  an  exhiliitiou  comprising  sixty- 
seven  jiaintings,  four  ])hotographs,  a  grou]) 
of  etchings,  a  collection  of  pottery,  and 
thirteen  works  iu  scidjiture,  all  by  St. 
Louis  artists,  most  of  which  were  lent 
not  by  the  artists  but  by  private  collectors 
into  whose  ownership  they  had  some  time 
since  jiassec  1.  All  were  of  a  high  average  of 
excellence  and  many  were  of  excejitioual 
((uality.  William  V.  Schevill  showed  his 
])ortrait  of  Sheila  Burlingame,  painted 
somewhat  in  a  high  key,  but  very  skillfully. 
Kathryn  Cherry  showed  a  really  brilliant 
])iece  of  still  life  painting  entitled  “The 
Ctreen  Bowl";  R.  A.  Kissack  contributed  a 
figure  jiaiutiiig  entitled  “The  Pattern 
Alakcr,’’  a  figure  of  a  man  silhouetted 
against  an  open  window,  atmosjdieric  in 
effect  and  vigorous;  Grace  Morrill  showed 
three  interesting  works,  one  entitled  “Green 
Cove’’  being  especially  notable  for  merit. 
A  “Mother  and  Child,’’  sym])athetically 
and  well  painted,  was  contributed  by  C.  F. 
Galt.  There  was  a  toneful  sea  iiicture 
entitled  “The  Golden  Gate,’’  liy  G.  F. 
Goctsch;  an  excellent  figure  iiainting  en¬ 
titled  “The  Red  Alandarin  Coat,’’  by  T. 
Kajiwara;  and  two  good  and  characteristic 
western  jiictures  by  0.  E.  Berninghaus,  one 
showing  a  jirocession  of  men  and  women 
against  a  wide  landseape  background  being 
jjarticularly  impressive.  Mary  AIcColl’s 
“A  Dozen  Tangerines,’’  Agnes  Lodwick’s 
“Temple  Woods,’’  and  T.  P.  Barnett’s 
“Autumnal  Alosaic’’  all  pleasantly  linger 
in  one's  recollection,  as  do  Mr.  Wuerpel’s 
landscajie  entitled  “Against  an  Evening 
Sky,’’  and  C.  G.  AValdeck's  “Evening  in  the 
Harbor”  Extraordinarily  clever  and  en¬ 
gaging  was  a  group  of  water  colors  by 
Mildred  Bailey  Carjienter,  showing  great 
originality  and  keen  decorative  sense, 
notalily  “Medieval  Procession,"  full  of  fine 
color  and  good  drawing.  Prof.  Holmes 
Smith  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole  by  a  group  of  water 
colors,  one  of  Lake  Louise,  another  entitled 
“Castlewood,  Missouri,’’  and  a  third  “Misty 
Weather.’’  The  etchings  were  by  C.  K. 
Gleeson,  the  potterv  by  Henrietta  Drd 
Jones,  the  photographs  by  Grace  and 
AVilliamina  Parrish;  while  the  sculptors 
exhibiting  were  Nancy  Coonsman  Hahn, 
Joseph  Horchert,  Victor  Holm,  and  Caroline 
Risque  Janis. 
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In  the  Art  De])artnient  of  the  St.  Louis 
Puhlie  Lilu'ary,  whieli  is  away  ilown  town 
in  tlie  heart  of  the  city,  an  exliil)ition  of 
Alosaics,  a  collection  of  ])rints  hy  the  Stowa¬ 
ways,  an  e.xhihition  of  Architectural  Photo¬ 
graphs  hy  W.  A.  (^alilwell,  anil  a  collection 
of  Crayon  Drawings  of  Colorado  Scenci'y 
hy  Adnia  (1.  Kerr  were  on  \’iew. 

At  the  Art  iMnsenni,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  exhihits  whicli  co\’er  a  wide  field, 
the  decorative  arts,  as  well  as  thos(>  arts 
called  fine,  was  shown  in  May  the  Inter¬ 
national  exhihition  selected  from  the  great 
International  in  Pittshurgh  a  year  ago, 
which  has  since  heen  making  a  circuit  of 
the  art  mnsenms.  One  gallery  also  con¬ 
tained  American  ])aintings  lent  hy  Air.  . 
K.  Rixhy  from  his  l)ri^■ate  collection. 

The  Mu-senm  has  lately  added  to  its 
])ermanent  collection  a  ])ortrait  of  ^Vash- 
ington  hy  (lilhcrt  Stuart,  of  the  Athenaeum 
type  not  dissimilar  to  that  recently  presented 
to  the  AVashington  Cathedral  hy  Mr. 
Chapman  of  New  A'ork.  The  Art  Mnsenm 
of  St.  Louis  includes  in  its  collections  a 
charming  self-])ortrait  of  Chester  Harding, 
an  exceedingly  fine  marine  hy  Emil  Carlsen, 
and  two  heantifnl  d'wachtmans,  one  a 
waterfall,  the  other  an  autumn  land.scape. 
The  mnsenm  has  also  recently  ac(|nircil  a 
\ery  characteristic  painting  hy  Frank 
Rrangwyn. 

As  delegates  to  the  recent 
COMMUNITY  convention  of  tlic  iVmerican 
.\RT  IN  ST.  Federation  of  Arts  held  in 
LOUIS  St.  lainis,  Alay  23-'-2.5,  will 
attest,  mnch  of  the  art 
iinjinlse  of  that  city  is  expressed  hy  grou])s 
of  playwrights,  actors,  architects,  ])aintcrs 
and  .sculptors  comhining  their  talents  to 
produce  a  dramatic  ensemhle  of  high 
character.  From  the  Toy  Theater  and 
Little  Theater  to  the  vast  open  air  AInnieijial 
d'heater  with  lumdrcils  of  actors  and  audi¬ 
ences  of  ten  thousand,  the  same  .sjiirit  of 
joy  in  doing  and  giving  and  receiving 
pervades  the  entire  community. 

The  evening  of  Alay  24,  when  the  delegates 
were  entertained  at  the  Artists’  Guild  hy 
Guild  and  Players,  was  typical  of  this 
community  spirit.  Of  the  three  plays 
presented,  the  first  was  written  for  the 
Guild  Crypt  hy  Lord  Dnnsany,  who  had 
just  found  sati.sfaction  to  his  soul  in  that 


nni(|ue  crypt  and  an  apj)reciative  welcome 
in  the  Guild  for  his  unique  art.  “A  Good 
Bargain  ”  was,  however,  that  night  played 
not  in  the  cry])t  hut  on  the  stage  above, 
against  a  i)i-ojected  ])hotogTaj)h  of  the  crypt. 
Lights  cleverly  ])laying  lietwecn  and  against 
a  few  “proptady”  cohmms  created  a  zone 
of  mystery  beyond  which  the  arches  ami 
coinmns  of  the  projecteil  scenery  receded 
into  the  shadows.  P’ollowing  this  came  a 
l)antomime  conrtshii)  carrieil  on  between 
Piei'rot  anil  Columhine  hy  means  of  rapid 
crayon  drawings  hy  its  deviser,  Rolih 
Leonard  and  Mildred  Bailey  Carpenter; 
she  of  the  delicate  and  delicious  fancy  ami 
astounding  tcclmif(ne.  “The  Jumping 
Jack,”  fantastic  yet  a])pealing,  a  play  for 
children  and  grownups,  written  hy  a  Guild 
and  Player  member.  Marguerite  Scott 
Lawler,  is  a  charming  blending  of  medie- 
vali.sni  and  modernism.  As  it  was  given, 
the  players  became  a  jairt  of  the  audience 
and  the  onhiokers  felt  themselves  in  the 
court  grou]),  trying  to  hel])  the  sad  king  and 
court  jihysician  make  the  little  prince 
laugh.  This  play  can  he  recommended 
heartily  to  "Little  Theater”  groups  or  to 
clubs  and  schools,  as  it  admits  of  curtail¬ 
ment  or  enrichments  hy  clever  amateurs 
of  greatly  varying  accomiilishments  or 
"])arlor  tricks,”  and  it  lends  itself  to  original 
experiments  in  stage  craft  and  costuming. 
.Vll  costumes  on  the  Guild  stage  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  Alay  were  hy  Alarguerite 
Breen,  who  deserves  an  illustrated  article 
in  the.se  jiages. 

The  months  of  Alay  and  June  were  filled 
with  jiageants,  o]ien  air  jilays,  classic  and 
original,  and  July  will  .see  the  end  of  the 
fifth  .season  of  Alnnicipal  Ojiera  with  care¬ 
fully  selected  jn-incipals  and  symphony 
orcliestra,  with  large  chorus  of  youthful 
voices  and  groups  of  dancers — all  St.  Louis — 
trained  at  the  AInnieijial  Opera  Schools 
especially  for  the  great  sky-covered  stage. 
The  natural  beauty  of  this  stage  setting  is 
carefully  f)re.scrvcd  and  utilized  in  most  of 
the  jiroductions,  and  the  added  scenery  and 
the  lighting  are  devised  to  emphasize  the 
majesty  of  the  two  great  oaks  which  form  the 
proscenium  homidaries,  to  jiick  out  a  group 
of  .slender  white  birches  or  a  graceful  bridge 
over  the  little  river  which  is  a  jiart  of  the 
background. 

And  if  this  .stage  and  the  concrete  amphi- 
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theater  with  the  9,270  seats,  the  munieij)ally 
trained  singers  and  dancers,  the  costmnes 
designed  and  made  in  St.  Lonis,  if  tlie.se  are 
not  enough  to  prove  the  community  art 
spirit,  then  the  montli  of  August  will  hear 
witness  for  the  sixth  season  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.sale  merchants  with  jirofcs- 
sional  artists  and  designers  and  also  with 
the  art  students  and  many  folks  of  the 
Community-Center  groups.  The  “Fashion 
Show”  evenings  iiiuler  the  August  skies 
have  utilized  local  talent  by  ])rodncing  the 
prize  winners  of  scenarios  for  the  iiageants 
by  employing  local  stage  directors  and 
costume  designers,  lighting  c.vperts  and 
musicians.  Even  the  advertising  which 
goes  all  over  the  country  is  a  form  of  com¬ 
munity  art;  this  season’s  poster  being  a 
prize  design  won  by  a  student  of  Washington 
University  Art  School,  Rose  Marx,  while 
the  program  will  make  use  of  the  third  prize 
design  in  black  and  white  by  Alargaret 
Brown. 

A.  M.  G.  P. 

Cooperation  of  the  various 
AKT  IN  art  organizations  of  Phila- 
PHILADELPHIA  (lelpliia  ill  the  work  of  solv¬ 
ing  certain  problems  that 
confront  us  at  present  such  as  the  comjile- 
tion  of  the  Art  Museum  and  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  Sesqui-Centennial  as  jiart  of 
the  general  scheme  of  civic  improvement, 
together  with  the  object  of  taking  stejis  in 
the  direction  of  providing  permanent 
quarters  for  a  number  of  the  art  and  musical 
societies-  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Mliance  on 
Alay  28.  Representatives  of  the  leading- 
art  clubs  and  heads  of  educational  art 
institutions  were  jiresent  and  Mr.  John  F. 
Braun,  the  chairman,  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting.  A  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  programme  and 
report  in  two  weeks. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Architectural 
Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
T  Square  Club  was  held  in  the  Galleries  of 
the  Art  Mliance,  Alay  12  to  27,  the  firm  of 
McLanahan  and  Beneker  receiving  the  gold 
medal  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Chapter  for  its 
grouj)  of  designs. 

Members  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  were  addressed  at  a  meeting. 


Alay  17,  by  Aliss  Mary  Butler,  the  president, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Thoiiroii  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  relief  of  artists  in  need.  There 
was  a  generous  res|)ouse  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
tributions  and  (iledges  to  her  apjieal  in  the 
interest  of  this  most  urgent  emergency  aid. 

One  of  the  unusual  incidents  of  the  closing 
exerci.ses  of  an  art  .school  took  place  at  the 
Graphic  Sketch  Club  on  May  19.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Air.  Samuel  S.  Fleisher,  the 
founder  of  the  club,  it  has  acquired  jiosses- 
sion  of  the  adjoining  ])rcmise.s,  a  beautiful 
Romanes(jue  Church  building  not  used  for 
religious  i)ur[)oses  for  some  years  past. 
Taking  .scrupnlous  care  that  no  act  of  dese¬ 
cration  occurred,  the  intcricjr  lias  been 
rcstoreil  to  its  original  condition,  many 
objects  of  ecclesiastical  art  installed  uniler 
the  direction  of  II.  Louis  Duhring,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  building  was  opeueil  for  the 
inspection  of  the  invited  guests  to  the 
exercises. 

Miss  Florence  Trickcr  was  awarded  the 
gold  nic'dal  of  the  cluli  for  her  painting  in 
an  excellent  exhibition  of  works  bj"  graduates 
and  students  of  the  scliool. 

Activities  of  members  of  the  Art  Week- 
Association  ending  Ajiril  2(i,  re.sultcd  in  a 
most  gratifying  public  demonstration  of 
interest  that  was  not  by  any  means  local, 
but  has  taken  a  national  turn.  Information 
has  lieen  received  by  the  committee  on 
publicity  that  several  other  cities  are 
organizing  a  similar  movement. 

From  Alay  22  to  June  30,  there  was  a 
loan  exhibition  of  portrait  sketches  and 
studio  effects  of  the  late  Thomas  Sully  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Aluseum.  Water  colors 
by  Eugene  Gastello  and  etchings  by  Ernest 
Roth  closed  the  sea.son  at  the  Print  Chib. 

E.  C. 

The  AlcKinney  Art  Club 
MCKINNEY  was  organized  in  19 II  with 
TEXAS  AKT  six  members,  selected  from 
CLUB  local  art  students.  It  united 
with  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts,  Alarch,  1!)22.  During  the  last 
year  the  club  has  studied  Vandyke’s  "His¬ 
tory  of  I’ainting.”  Besides  the  regular 
lessons,  it  has  had  jnogrammes  on  Alodern 
American  Art,  illustrated  with  radiopticon. 
It  also  has  a  s])lendid  stcreojiticon,  the  gift 
of  one  of  the  mcmliers.  Airs.  Alary  L. 
Boyd,  who  has  been  a  great  benefactress  to 
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the  clul).  It  has  liad  four  of  the  American 
Federation  lectures  illustrated  with  slides, 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  club.  In 
an  effort  to  stimulate  the  love  of  good 
I)ictures  among  the  children,  the  first  lecture 
was  American  Painting,  which  was  given  in 
the  i)ul>lic  school  auditorium.  The  subject 
of  the  second  lecture  was  George  Inness. 
On  this  occasion  the  members  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  clubs  of  the  city  were  entertained. 
The  third  lecture  was  Art  in  the  Pid)lic 
Schools,  and  the  guests  were  the  members  of 
the  various  mother’s  chd)s.  This  lecture 
had  tangible  results  in  that  some  of  the 
mother’s  chd)s  later  planned  to  purchase 
one  picture  each  year  for  a  school.  The 
fourth  lecture  dealt  with  the  Boston  Aluseum 
of  Fine  Arts  and  personal  friends  of  the 
members  were  guests.  The  clul)  is  v'ery 
proud  to  have  as  honorary  members  the 
well  known  humorous  illustrator,  Perry 
Barlow  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Hope  Smith 
Barlow,  who  is  also  an  illustrator. 

The  month  of  May  was 
ART  IN  made  memorable  in  Wash- 
WASHiNGTON  iiigtoii  liy  three  events  of 

extraordinary  note  —  the 
o{)ening  of  the  Freer  Gallery,  a  fully  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  later  number  of  this  magazine; 
the  award  of  the  Gold  Aledal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  to  Henry  Bacon, 
arcliitect  of  the  Lincoln  Alemorial,  which  is 
reported  in  full  elsewhere  in  these  jiages; 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  by  James  Earle  Fraser  on  the 
south  stejis  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

In  the  United  States  National  Aluseum, 
Smithsonian  Building,  under  the  aus])ices 
of  the  Department  of  Graphic  Arts  were 
shown  in  Alay  and  June  exhibitions  of  etch¬ 
ings.  a  collection  by  Airs.  Jaques  of  Chicago, 
and  a  comprehensive  international  group 
assembled  and  sent  out  by  the  Brooklyn 
Society  of  Etchers.  This  museum  has 
recently  received  several  iinijortant  gifts  of 
prints,  twenty-four  wood  block  iirints  and 
etchings  in  color  by  Helen  Hyde,  jiresented 
by  her  sister.  Airs.  Gillette;  five  of  Airs. 
Jaques’  etchings,  the  gift  of  the  artist,  and 
through  the  instrunKiitality  of  Air.  Will 
Simmons,  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Society 
of  Etchers,  twenty-one  prints,  the  work  of 
sixteen  different  etchers. 


The  Corcoran  Gallery  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  loan  and  jilaced  on  exhibition 
indefinitely  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of 
Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  lately  given 
the  Washington  Cathedral  by  John  ,1. 
Chapman,  of  New  York.  This  portrait  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  owned  by  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  but  it  is  not  a 
replica  and  apparently  was  painted  at  a 
later  time.  That  it  is  a  Stuart,  and  one  of 
his  best,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  a 
superb  example  and  a  valuable  asset  for 
the  cathedral — a  more  than  generous  gift. 
The  face  is  turned,  as  in  the  Corcoran 
Stuart,  to  the  right,  the  color  is  rich,  the 
modeling  simple  and  strong.  The  shouhlers 
disapjiear  somewhat  in  the  background, 
but  the  lace  jabot  su.s})ended  from  the  stock, 
is  exquisitely  rendered.  The  Washington 
Cathedral,  being  erected  on  Alount  St. 
Alban  and  some  day  (it  is  hoped,  at  no 
great  future)  to  take  its  place  among  the 
great  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  world,  is  to 
include  among  its  group  of  buildings  a 
library,  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  30,000 
volumes.  Herein,  later,  this  jiortrait  of 
Washington  is  to  be  permanently  placed, 
as  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  Washington 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  that  the  cathedral  is  not  merely 
for  the  people  of  Washington  but  for  those 
of  the  entire  nation,  not  of  one,  but  of  all 
creeds.  A  reproduction  of  this  portrait  will 
be  found  on  the  ojiposite  page. 

Special  exhibitions  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  during  Alay  included  a 
collection  of  water  colors  by  Alfred  Hutty 
and  a  collection  of  sculpture  by  Bryant 
Baker,  the  latter  chiefly  consisting  of  ])or- 
trait  busts,  many  of  which  were  of  notable 
])ersonages. 

At  the  Arts  Club  there  was  a  charming 
little  joint  exhibition  of  oil  jiaintings  and 
water  colors  by  Elizabeth  H.  Evans  and 
Alargueritc  C.  Alunn,  both  Washington 
painters,  and,  later  on,  one  of  paintings  by 
Alary  G.  Riley. 

The  labrary  of  Congress  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  Walter  Tittle’s  dry-point  portraits 
of  the  memljers  of  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  and  his  more  recent  series  of  litho¬ 
graphic  portraits  of  distinguished  British 
authors. 

At  the  Art  Center  the  Handicraft  Guild 
of  Washington  held  in  May  its  annual 
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exhibition.  Here  early  in  June  a  collection 
of  Georg  Jensen’s  beautiful  hand  wrought 
silver  was  shown. 

]3y  the  gift  of  Airs.  Horace 
THE  MiNNEAP-  liopcs  the  Aliuneapolis  In- 
OLis  ART  stitute  of  .Arts  enters  ujioii 
INSTITUTE  the  development  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  and  water 
colors.  For  the  purpose  of  seriously  begin¬ 
ning  the  building  up  of  this  highly  important 
department  of  the  museum’s  possessions, 
Mrs.  Ropes  has  provided  a  sum  for  present 
purchases  and  has  intimated  her  hope  of 
extending  the  scope  of  the  collection  as  its 
growth  may  suggest  with  further  gifts  from 


year  to  year.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  this  timely  and  well-planned 
gift  may  result  in  assembling  a  reju’esenta- 
tive  and  distinguished  body  of  di-awings, 
such  as  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
museum’s  collections  to  art  students  and 
others.  Airs.  Ropes  founds  the  collection 
as  a  memorial  to  her  father,  .John  De 
Laittre,  and  gives  her  memorial  this  ajjjiro- 
jjriate  form  with  the  thought  of  recalling 
the  sustained  interest  w’hich  Air.  de  Laittre 
always  evinced  in  the  art  activities  of 
Alimieapolis. 

A  large  collection  of  mounted  photo¬ 
graphs  has  receidly  been  added  to  the 
library  through  a  generous  gift  from  Air. 
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H.  Y.  Jones.  These  inehnle  ])liotog'rnplis 
of  architecture,  i)ainting's,  scul])ture  and 
tlie  decorative  arts  and  will  he  (jf  great 
\alue  to  students  working  upon  s])ecial 
subjects.  In  many  cases  tlic  sets  are  unusual 
because  they  contaiu  ])hotographs  not 
available  since  the  war.  A  lai-ge  scries  on 
the  .VIhambra  displays  many  little  known 
portions  of  that  famous  monument.  J'hese 
photogra])hs  will  be  classified  during  the 
Slimmer  and  will  be  available  for  general 
use  in  the  fall. 

A  ])ainting,  “The  Caravan  in  Algeria,” 
by  Victor  Pierre  Iluguet,  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  institute  by  the  firm  of 
Duraml-Rucl  of  New'  York. 

collection  of  thirty  recent  paintings  by 
Walter  Ufer  was  shown  at  the  institute  in 
May. 

The  seventy -si.x  jiaintings 
FUUHTH  shown  in  tlie  sjiring  exhibi- 
ExiiiBiTiox  tion  at  the  Los  Angeles 
OF  PAINTERS  iMuscum,  the  one  ojien  show 
AND  SCULPTORS  of  the  year  at  this  gallery, 
OF  SOUTHERN  wuis  distinguished  by  much 
c.VLiFORNi.v  jmre  clean  color  as  to  jiaint, 
many  ncov  names  to  add 
freshness  to  the  exhibition  and  a  very 
definite  note  of  decorative  design  that  is 
unmistakably  a  feature  to  be  looked  for 
henceforth  in  our  western  art. 

Each  year  there  are  more  and  lietter  jior- 
traits  shown,  many  lirilliant  laudscajies  and, 
strangely  enough,  very  few'  marines.  Loren 
Barton's  ‘‘Alanuer’  has  attracted  much 
favorable  comment  as  a  tyjie  of  old  Sjianish 
days,  and  Tokio  Ueyama.  a  Japanese  artist, 
had  an  unusually  good  portrait  of  a  J'oung 
girl  in  a  fur  coat.  Other  portraits  by  John 
Rich,  Paul  Sw'an,  Anthony  Tauszky,  and 
Christian  von  Schneidau  were  particularly 
good.  The  landscape  gron]i  was  well  rejire- 
sented,  show'ing  also  a  stej)  aliead  in  color 
and  there  was  the  usual  small  showing  of 
miniatures  and  sculptor. 

The  Plenry  E.  Huntington  prize  oli'ered 
for  the  best  picture  by  an  artist  who  had 
not  previously  received  a  prize  in  this 
museum  went  to  Norman  Chamberlain  for 
his  painting  of  the  histoiic  Adobe  Flores. 
Karl  Yens  of  Laguna  Beach  received  the 
William  Preston  Harrison  jirize  for  the 
best  painting  in  the  exhibit,  for  his  “Again 
the  Meadow  Lark.”  a  decorative  picture  of 


himself  at  work  outdoors  evidently  pausing 
to  hear  the  song  of  the  meadow'lark.  The 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  added  another 
lirize  to  those  already  offered,  to  be  given 
for  the  best  figure  paintiug.  This  W'as 
awarded  “Self  Portrait”  by  Alable  Alvarez. 

A  collection  of  rare  and 
CHICAGO  Airr  \aluable  religious  paintings 
INSTITUTE  of  the  early  Florentine  and 

Siena  schools  was  jilaced  on 
exhibition  in  the  Art  Institute  at  Chicago 
the  last  of  Ylay  and  w'ill  continue  throughout 
the  summer.  The  paintings  are  lent  to 
the  institute  by  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Jr., 
wdio  collectcil  them  before  the  great  war. 
They  are  representative  of  the  two  great 
schools  which  flourished  in  norfhern  Italy 
during  the  XHI,  XlVk  and  XV^  centuries, 
the  Florentine  school  being  more  jirogressive 
and  ]x)ssessing  a  finer  sense  of  rhythm  in 
line;  and  the  Sienese  school  holding  fast  to 
the  trailitions  of  Byzantine  art,  to  w'hich 
it  was  firmly  w'edded. 

Included  in  this  collection  are  three 
Sienese  paintings,  one  by  Guidoccio  Cozza- 
relli,  of  “Madonna  and  Tw'o  Donors,” 
another  liy  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni  (1436- 
1518)  of  Madonna  and  Cliild,  and  the 
third,  which  is  attributed  to  Paoli  di  Gio¬ 
vanni  Eei,  is  of  the  Aladonna  and  Child, 
with  S.  S.  Peter  and  Christojiher.  All  of 
the  ])aintings  are  on  wood. 

The  Florentine  school  is  represented  by 
nine  [laintings,  among  w  hich  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  “The  Madonna  in  Land¬ 
scape.”  It  was  jiainted  by  Jacopo  del 
Sellajo  (1441-1493)  and  show's  the  Madonna 
])ra.ying,  in  adoration  of  the  Child.  The 
coloring  is  rich  and  yet  singularly  refined. 
“The  Aladonna,  St.  John  and  Alagdalen” 
is  attrilmted  to  Bicci  di  Lorenzo,  and  while 
not  so  luxurious  in  color,  yet  display's  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  drawing  and  much 
feeling  in  facial  expression  and  in  form. 
The  “Aladomia  with  S.  S.  John,  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Evangelist”  is  also  attributed  to  the 
same  artist.  There  are  three  triptych 
jiaintings  in  the  collection  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  small 
picture,  “Aladonna  and  Child,”  by  Ben¬ 
venuto  di  Giovanni,  is  worthy  of  critical 
study  for  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  drawing 
and  color;  and  “The  Angel  of  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion,”  liy  a  Florentine  artist  of  the  school 
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of  Pinturricchio,  is  likewise  one  of  tlie 
gems  of  this  collection. 

The  DeWolf  collection  of  Zorn  etchings 
and  the  Bryan  Lathrop  collection  of  Whistler 
etchings  and  lithographs  were  shown  in  the 
Print  Division  of  the  Art  Institute  during 
May. 

Collections  of  early  American  glassware 
and  samplers  were  placed  on  e.xhibition  the 
early  part  of  June  in  the  small  exhibition 
room  in  the  new  anticjuarian  galleries  of  the 
Art  Institute.  This  was  the  second  of  a 
series  of  four  exhibitions  which  are  held  in 
this  room  each  year. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  for 
works  in  the  exhiijition  of  Api)Iied  Arts 
held  at  the  Art  Institute  during  May; 
The  two  medals  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Logan  were  awarded  to  Edgar 
Miller,  Chicago,  for  a  scarf,  batik,  and  to 
the  New  York  State  School  for  a  blue  and 
green  pottery  jar.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Frank  G.  Logan  j)urchase  awards  were 
allotted  to  the  following:  Henry  V.  Poor, 
Pomona,  New  York,  for  two  plates,  pottery; 
Royal  Coiienhagen  Porcelain  Comjjany, 
New  York,  for  nrn,  stone  clay,  with  copper 
toj);  Myrtle  M.  French,  Chicago,  for  a  jug, 
pottery;  Anna  AV.  Hill,  Cleveland,  for  salt 
dishes,  spoons,  etc.,  silver;  Lois  Lenski,  for 
a  decorative  ])anel;  A’olkmar,  Durant  Kilns, 
Bedford,  New  York,  for  a  pair  of  blue 
pottery  bottles;  and  L.  H.  A^aughan,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  for  a  sugar  shaker, 
pewter.  The  Arthur  Heun  prize  of  fifty 
dollars  was  won  by  Henry  Pfior,  of 
Pomona,  New  York,  as  was  the  Airs.  J. 
Dgden  Armour  prize  of  fifty  dollars.  The 
Atlan  Ceramic  Art  Club  prize  was  awarded 
to  J.  Edgar  Aliller,  Chicago,  for  a  bowl; 
and  the  Thomas  J.  Dee  silver  prize  with 
fifty  rlollars  went  to  the  Petterson  Studios, 
Chicago,  for  a  set  comprising  a  dish  and 
candlesticks. 
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Tlie  'riiird  International  Exhildtion  of 
Water  (.\)lorji,  whieli  recently  closed  after 
a  month’s  exiuhition  at  the  Art  Institute, 
has  been  dividt'd  into  two  groni)S,  which 
are  now  making  a  tour  of  the  country  and 
being  exhibited  in  the  i)rincii)al  art  centers 
of  the  middle  states  and  of  the  west.  The 
first  group,  consisting  of  sixty-two  paint¬ 
ings,  was  shown  from  May  15  to  June  30 
in  jMinneapolis;  and  the  second  group  of 
sixty-one  paintings  went  first  to  Seattle. 

Tlie  large  gallery  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
staircase  at  the  Art  Institute  held  for  six 
weeks  this  .si)ring  a  remarkable  exhibition 
of  sculpture  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney,  which  was  followed  by  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  i)aintiugs  from  the  Friends  of 
American  Art  collection.  Mrs.  Whitney 
has  recently  presented  to  the  Institute  a 
l)ainting  by  Rockwell  Kent,  entitled  “IMount 
Equinox,  Vermont.” 

J’lie  month  of  Vlay  was 
NEWS  LETTER  distinguished  for  an  almost 
FROM  THE  complete  absence  from  Rome 
■VMERiCAN  of  the  Fine  Arts  students. 
AC.\DEMY  At  one  time  or  another  all 
IN  ROME  but  three  of  our  twelve  men 
have  travelled.  The  Orient 
and  Greece  have  been  the  objectives  of 
five  of  the  men,  while  northern  Italy  has 
beckoned  the  others. 

The  cessation  of  students’  activity  in 
both  schools  has  worked  in  very  conveniently 
for  the  resident  facidty  and  ja'i-mitted  them 
to  take  a  deej)  In'eath  liefore  submerging 
under  the  details  of  the  spring  exhibition. 

The  principal  activity  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Aids  has  very  naturally  fallen  on  the 
Dejiartmcnt  of  Alusic,  which  has  the  fine 
opportunity  of  bringing  a  work  of  Leo 
Sowerby  before  the  Italian  pulilic.  Sower- 
by’s  Ballad  for  two  jiianos  and  orchestra 
w'as  rendered  to  a  large,  distinguished  and 
cordial  audience  at  the  Augusteo.  P’or  the 
concert  Colonel  and  Mrs.  McClellan  and 
Their  Excellencies  The  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Child  were  the  guests  of  Director 
Stevens.  Albert  Coates,  who  conducted 
the  interpretation  of  the  Ballade  and  has 
been  a  guest  of  Prof.  Lamoud  during  his 
stay  in  Rome,  jiromiscs  to  be  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  activities  of  our  Musical 
Department,  for  he  has  taken  upon  liimself 
the  task  of  presenting  the  first  iierformances 


of  Hanson’s  next  symphony  “North  and 
West,”  which  is  to  be  given  in  London  and 
Rome  next  season.  Coates  will  also  under¬ 
take  the  rendering  of  the  first  work  that 
Thonqison  completes. 

Prof.  Alanship  has  gone  to  Paris  and  will 
later  go  to  London  to  execute  some  portraits 
in  Sargent’s  studio.  Prof.  Faulkner  is 
spending  a  few  days  taking  the  Manshij) 
car  back  to  France  and  has  taken  Griswold 
with  him  for  company. 

The  U  niversity  of  Cincinnati  is  to  acquire 
the  copy  of  the  model  of  St.  Peter’s  dome  by 
our  second-year  architect,  Hafner,  and  has 
already  sent  us  the  funds  for  its  execution. 

Stevens  and  Floegel,  first-year  sculptor 
and  ]iainter  respectively,  have  just  returned 
from  their  travels  and  are  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  wdiat  they  saw  in  Egypt  and  Greece. 
Both  men  are  recasting  their  first-year  work 
in  consequence,  and  we  look  for  some 
jiromising  results. 

Frank  P.  Fairbanks, 

Professor  in  Charge, 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  April,  under  the  auspices 
REMINISCENCES  of  the  American  Institute  of 
OF  ELiiiu  Graphic  Arts,  Elihu  Vedder’s 

VEDDER  original  illustrations  of  the 

Rubaiyat  were  exhibited  at 
the  Art  Center,  and  at  a  sjiecial  meeting 
reminiscences  of  Vedder  were  given  by 
those  wdio  knew  liim  well.  The  first  speaker 
wns  Mr.  Frederick  Dielman,  a  former 
jiresident  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  who  contributed  an  affectionate 
sketch  of  old  days  in  the  famous  “Tile 
Club,”  ancctlotes  involving  not  only  Vedder 
but  other  members,  among  wdioin  were 
Alibey,  Saint-Gaudens,  Francis  D.  Millet, 
John  La  Farge,  Frederic  Crowninshield,  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  and  others.  Mr.  Diel¬ 
man  said  that  although  Elihu  Vedder  went 
out  of  tins  world  on  January  29,  1923,  the 
artist  cannot  die,  for  he  works  in  and 
through  spiritual  forces  and  is  of  the  very 
stuff  of  immortality. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Edwn'n  H. 
Blashfield,  who  gave  a  charming  series  of 
personal  reminiscences  of  Vedder  at  Rome, 
at  the  Century  Club,  during  the  ill-fated 
tri])  to  the  Chicago  Fair,  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  at  Bowdoin,  a  jiolished  and 
beautiful  account,  concluded  by  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  his  last  visit  to  his  old  friend  in  Ids 
villa  in  the  Pincian  hills  Iasi  siunmer. 

Dr.  Frank  Weitemkampf  was  the  hist 
speaker  and  his  subject  was  Modern 
Illustration — the  harmonious  book,  the 
happy  blending  of  pure  line,  type  and  white 
paper,  which  will  always  hold  its  own. 

The  American  Institute  of 
CUKRENT  (jlraphic  Arts  held  its  annual 
AMERICAN  meeting  at  the  Art  Center, 
PRINTING  AND  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
THE  VILLAGE  May  22,  at  which  time  two 
PRESS  exhibitions  of  typography 
were  opened  under  its  aus¬ 
pices — one,  “Fifty  Examples  of  Current 
American  Printing,”  the  other,  “The  Village 
Press,”  commemorating  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  this  jiress 
by  Frederic  W.  Cloudy,  to  whom,  at  its 
recent  Convention  in  Washington,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  awarded 
a  medal  in  aiiprcciation  of  achievement  in 
the  art  of  printing. 


The  collection  of  current  American  Print¬ 
ing  included  practically  every  kind  of  book, 
each  one  a  worthy  example  of  its  particular 
kind.  As  a  group  these  books  represented 
the  best  taste  in  current  jirinting,  and  as 
such  afforded  the  liasis  for  much  thought 
and  inspiration  to  the  student  of  book¬ 
making.  The  collection  was  assembleil 
from  all  jiarts  of  tlie  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  after  being  shown  in  New 
'Vork  was  sent  out  on  a  tour  of  other  cities 
in  this  country. 

The  Village  Press,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ashendenc  Press  in  England,  is  the 
oldest  jirivate  press  in  existence  today. 
Mr.  Temjile  Scott,  the  noted  writer  and 
authority  on  bililiograiihical  subjects,  opened 
this  exhibition  of  books  with  a  talk  on  the 
history  of  the  press  and  on  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  Goudy  influence  on  American 
typograpliy.  This  collection  of  Village 
Press  books,  which  is  jirobably  the  most 
comiilete  ever  assembh'd,  included  the  first 
book  [irinted  by  this  iiress,  a  rejirint  of  fhe 
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Essay  on  Printing  by  William  Morris  and 
Emory  Walker,  which  aijpearcd  in  June, 
1903. 

On  Alay  II,  a  now  exhibi- 
AUT  tN  s.AN  tion  of  i)aintings  and  draw- 

I'U.ANC'isco  ings  o])cnc'd  at,  the  San 

Erancisc(j  Alnscnm  of  Art, 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  They  com])ri.se  the 
works  by  six  contcmi)orary  Italian  artists, 
whose  prodnctit)ns  are  not  widely  known 
in  this  country,  altho\igh  they  rc])resent 
the  finest  examples  of  Italian  art  of  this 
day.  The  ])ainters  are  Gennaro  Favai, 
Tnll  io  Sil  vestri,  Doro  Rarilari  di  Rimini, 
(inido  Cadorin,  Atlilio  Cavallini  and  Petrella 
di  Bologna.  All  of  the.se  artists  have 
received  high  recognition  abroad,  and  their 
works  are  re])resented  in  mnsenms  iji  Ital.v, 
France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  belonging  in 
.some  of  the  most  notable  }>rivate  collections 
in  this  count ly.  Rarilari  is  the  ymnngest 
paintci  in  this  gron]),  having  been  born  in 
Rimini  in  1896.  His  work  has  attracted 
wide  attention,  and  one  of  his  paintings, 
callcil  “The  Vendors,”  won  for  him  the 
(Fieen’s  medal  at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Rimini  in  19'i‘-2.  As  a  portrait  artist 
he  is  highly  rated  in  Ital.y. 

Ea\ai  is  recognized  thronghont  Europe 
as  one  of  the  best  and  sanest  artists  today'. 
He  is,  in  these  modern  times,  carrying  on 
the  old  traditions,  and  his  methods  are 
those  of  the  Venetian  school.  He  lays  a 
white  gesso  ground  covered  with  a  red 
“veil,”  works  an  nnderpainting  in  stiff 
tempera,  and  then  glazes  transparent  or 
semi-opaqvic  colors  with  an  oleo-resinons 
vehicle.  This  is  the  famous  Venetian 
process,  though  little  known  today'.  The 
colors  iKscd  by  Favai  are  reds  of  all  shades: 
greens,  many'  bines,  and  an  indeterminable 
])nrple  manve.  He  makes  all  his  coloi's 
himself,  using  only'  sim])le  earth  colors,  and 
the  result  is  more  glowing  with  life  than 
that  procured  with  the  l)rightest  modern 
dyes. 

Petrella  di  Bologna  is  re{)rcsented  by- 
forty  drawings  in  chalk,  which  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  execution,  their  life  and  action. 
These  have  been  installed  by'  Director  J. 
Nilsen  Lanrvik  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
as  they-  are  placed  annmg  the  paintings,  and 
the  contrast  thus  presents  fully-  their  strik¬ 
ing  charm  and  originalily'. 


The  works  of  two  American  painters  also 
are  l)eing  shown  in  the  .seven  galleries 
occui)ied  by'  the  new  exhibitions.  These 
artists  are  Russell  Cheney  and  the  San 
Francisco  ])ainter,  Ray  Boynton.  This  is 
Cheney''s  first  exhibition  in  San  Francisco. 
His  work  stands  midway  between  the 
academic  and  the  radicalism  in  art,  and  it 
has  the  charm  of  free  expression.  An  inter¬ 
esting  variety  of  subjects  are  presented — 
the  New  England  countryside,  the  vast 
sw'ee]).s  of  w't'stern  scenes,  and  the  great 
expanses  of  gleaming  snow. 

Ray'  Boy-ntt)!!  is  .showing  j)ictures  in  oil 
and  pastel.  It  is  with  the  latter  medium 
that  lie  has  received  the  mo.st  flattering 
recognition,  for  his  jiastels  are  iiainted  with 
a  poetic  vision  and  interpretation  tliat 
make  them  both  original  and  exrinisite  in 
beauty'.  He  is  displaying  also  some  strik¬ 
ingly  decorative  panels. 

The  Ballard  collection  of  Oriental  Rugs, 
w  Inch  ojiened  in  the  San  Franci.sco  Museum 
of  Art  early  in  April,  is  now  closed,  and  the 
success  that  it  made  and  the  interest  that 
it  created  w-ere  unprecedented  for  an 
exhibit  of  this  kind.  In  less  than  two 
months  over  20,600  jieojile  visited  the 
nuLsenm,  and  during  t  he  first  two  weeks  the 
entire  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  sold  out. 
The  attendance  and  the  interest  that  the 
rugs  created  far  exceeded  all  cxiJectations, 
considering  that  the  exhibit  held  no  popular 
appeal,  but  was  one  w-liose  principal  elements 
lay  in  color  aiul  abstract  design. 

The  lectures  liy  the  noted  rug  expert, 
iVrthur  Urbane  Dilley,  made  a  remarkable 
success,  and  during  the  three  weeks  that 
he  gave  talks  in  the  galleries  twice  daily, 
3,000  peo])le  paid  admission  to  hear  them. 
The  climax  of  the  series  was  a  special  eve¬ 
ning  lecture,  given  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
beh)re  an  cuthusia.stic  audience  that  crow-ded 
the  Colonial  Bail  Room.  Air.  Dilley’s 
scholarly  arnl  illuminating  j)resentation  of 
this  comparatively  little  understood  subject 
of  Oriental  Rugs  was  a  revelation  to  the 
j)ublic  of  San  Francisco.  His  lectures  w-ere 
all  illu.stratetl  with  his  marvelous  collection 
of  coh)red  slides,  which  show  not  only  the 
most  vahialde  and  historic  nigs  known  to  the 
world,  but  also  the  various  phases  of  rng 
weaving. 

The  Janies  Franklin  Ballard  Rug  C(J- 
lection  has  been  returned  to  the  Aletropolitan 
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Museum,  where  it  will  he  j)ermiiueutlv 
installed. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the 
ILLINOIS  ART  Work  of  deveIoi)iug  beauty 
EXTENSION  and  its  appreciation  in  Illi¬ 
nois  that  has  more  deejily 
engaged  the  interest  of  the  community  than 
that  wliich  compreliends  the  matter  of  local 


entertainment.  The  Community  Festival 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Katherine  V.  Dicken.son.  head  of  the  Studio 
School  of  Music,  Alton,  Illinois,  has  arranged 
certain  aids,  available  to  all  communities, 
having  such  enterprise  in  hand.  The 
tenets  of  its  faith  are  set  forth  in  what  it 
calls  an  “Introductory  Statement”  i)ub- 
lished  in  the  Message. 
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“Following  a  long  i)erio(l  of  intense 
individual  development,  every  eonnnnnity 
is  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  greater 
eollective  interest  and  closer  fellowship. 
This  need  can  be  met  best  by  spending  more 
of  the  recreational  honrs  together,  thereby 
develo])ing  likeness  of  tastes  and  common 
interests  which  will  enable  the  peoi)le  of  a 
eomimmity  to  express  themselves  as  a  nnil. 

d'he  arts  afford  an  opi)ortnnity,  through 
an  impersonal  medinni,  to  utilize  the  beauty 
with  which  a  locality  is  endowed  by  Nature, 
and  to  supplement  it  and  make  it  become 
more  a  vital  force  in  the  everydaj'  lives  of 
the  people  of  that  place. 

In  any  attem])t  to  promote  the  arts  a 
need  is  likely  to  arise  for  a  series  of  festivals 
ranging  all  the  way  from  small,  simple, 
informal  affairs  that  serve  small,  independent 
groups,  to  the  large,  massive,  festival  or 
pageant  that  brings  all  of  the  small  grouj)s 
together. 

Some  of  these  community  efforts  will  be 
interpretive  in  form.  They  will  provide 
opportunity  for  the  best  thought  of  the 
world  to  be  studied  aiul  interpreted  through 
the  drama  and  related  arts.  For  instance, 
in  a  Colorado  mining  town  where  the  poimla- 
tion  is  entirely  foreign,  a  remarkable  rvoman 
has  led  the  community  in  presenting  the 
best  plays,  such  as  those  of  Shakespeare, 
Ibsen  and  Alaeterlinck,  and  the  great 
choral  wmrks,  like  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah,” 
and  others.  She  simply  gathers  the  people 
together  first,  and  translates  for  them  in 
terms  which  they  can  understand  the  work 
that  is  to  be  giveir  so  that  they  can  see  its 
relation  to  their  own  lives  and  make  the 
great  message  their  own. 

One  can  rlo  nothing  for  a  community, 
but  much  can  be  done  by  a  community. 
When  all  the  members  meet  on  a  common 
ground  and  work  together  a  new  sj^irit 
develops.  Our  recent  tragic  experience 
taught  us  to  w'ork  together.  In  those 
unsettled,  anxious  times  we  learned  that 
it  is  as  necessary  to  play  together  as  to 
work  for  a  common  cause. 

That  communities  may  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  produce  their  own  entertain¬ 
ments,  thereby  discovering,  developing  and 
using  their  own  talents  and  resources,  thus 
enriching  the  individual  and  civic  life,  and 
in  a  wdiolesome,  natural  and  vigorous  manner 
displacing  the  stupid,  debasing  “Producing” 


and  “Concession”  com])anics,  and  2nore 
jiarticularly  disi)lacing  the  thoroughly  vicious 
and  degrading  traveling  carnivals — and  to 
stinudate  the  discrimination,  appreciation, 
and  desire  for  the  w'holesome  and  beautiful 
in  the  Industrial  and  Dramatic  arts  is  the 
ho])e  of  this  committee. 

Among  tire  hel[)s  devised  are: 

A  traveling  library  consisting  of  a  box 
containing  Irooks,  jramphlets,  sample  fes¬ 
tival  programmes;  lists  of  plays,  pageants 
and  festivals;  a  collection  of  irhotographs 
and  irrints  of  costumes,  scenery  and  charac¬ 
ters;  a  list  of  pageant  and  play  directors 
wdio  may  be  had  for  a  reasonable  fee;  and 
a  plan  for  an  inexpensive  theater  with  canvas 
shelter. 

J.  c.  c. 

As  during  the  last  two 

THE  HOY.XL  years,  the  number  of  w'orks 
ACADEMY,  shown  at  Rurlington  House 
LONDON,  1,55th  is  considerably  less  than 
ANNUAL  used  to  be  the  custom. 

EXHIBITION  The  total  is  1,544  and  of 
these  ()84  are  oil  paintings, 
17()  water  color  drarvings,  KJO  miniatures, 
137  drarvings,  etchings  and  engravings,  179 
architectural  works  and  218  sculpture. 
The  total  is  not  considerable  and  compared 
with  the  numbers  of  works  show'ii  at  the 
Paris  Salons  is  indeed  quite  small.  The 
general  average  is  high,  but  the  laiulscapes 
show  a  falling  off’  in  importance.  There 
are  no  very  large  pictures  such  as  the 
official  works  usually  displayed  and  indeed 
very  few  official  works  at  all,  and  what  there 
are  belong  mostly  to  the  sculpture  section. 
The  larger  memorials  in  this  department  are 
disappointing,  but  there  are  some  few 
single  figures  which  are  admirable,  figures 
such  as  the  nude  youth  for  Eton  School 
by  Sir  Bertram  Mackennal  and  the  Sir 
Galahad  of  Alfred  Turner.  Ideal  works 
of  life  size  are  shown  by  Gilbert  Bayes, 
“The  Unfolding  of  Sjiring,”  a  nude  female 
kneeling,  and  William  Macmillan’s  “Nature” 
group  of  a  nude  lioy  and  girl.  Decorative 
work  is  seen  in  an  admirable  lead  fountain 
by  Richard  Garbe,  and  a  silver  cross  en¬ 
crusted  with  jewels  for  Exeter  Cathedral  by 
Henry  Wilson. 

The  numerous  portraits  include  several 
notable  ones.  Foremost  is  the  characteristic 
bust  in  marble  by  F.  Derwent  Wood  of 
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Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  the  eminent  scientist, 
and  the  bronze  head  of  Walter  W.  Russell, 
the  painter.  Sir  George  Frampton  main¬ 
tains  his  reputation  witli  the  striking  biist  of 
Sir  John  Bland-Sutton,  the  great  surgeon. 
John  Tweed  has  a  fine  hearl  of  Captain 
Louis  Paget,  and  George  Thomas,  the 
sculptor-son  of  that  great  sculptor,  the  late 
Howard  Thomas,  has  a  good  head  of  a  girl 
in  bronze.  Henry  Glicenstein,  the  Polish 
artist,  shows  his  striking  bronze  bust  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  and  Elenterio 
Riccardi,  the  Italian,  an  interesting  portrait 
of  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Montague.  E.  Whiting 
Smith  has  two  striking  busts  of  an  unusual 
character.  They  are  studies  of  a  woman 
and  a  child  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
“The  Daughter  of  Kings”  and  “Sybil  of  the 
Gold  Coast”  and  exhibit  as  much  care  in 
their  surface  modelling  as  that  which 
Howard  Moinas  used  to  lavish  on  his 
bronzes.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  of  the 
girl  is  a  triumph  of  technique.  Ajiother 
notable  portrait  is  Francis  Sargent’s  study 
of  an  old  man  in  marble. 

Indeed,  this  Academy  exhibition  is  notable 
mostly  for  its  portraits.  In  the  i)ainting 
section,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  superbly 
painted  and  conceived  works  l>oth  by  the 
artists  with  achieved  popular  reputations 
and  by  the  numerous  ones  who  have  yet  to 
make  them.  Among  the  latter  are  Wilfred 
de  Glehn,  Laura  Knight,  Janies  Quinn, 
James  McBey  and  Stuart-Hill,  who  all  send 
striking  works  monthly  to  be  placed  along 
side  those  of  the  well  known  men.  John  S. 
Sargent’s  Sir  Edward  H.  Busk,  is  the  most 
impressive  portrait  in  the  exhibition,  small 
and  low-toned,  utterly  devoid  of  bravura, 
it  intrigues  as  no  other  work  at  the  Academy 
succeeds  in  doing.  Then  there  is  Sir 
William  Orpen’s  Miss  Aldrich  Blake,  a 
quiet,  beautifully  painted  and  stately  por¬ 
trait  in  the  artist’s  best  manner,  while  his 
Roland  Knoedler,  Esq.,  and  the  Lord 
Berkeley  are  there  to  show  his  other  manner, 
flaunting  and  flamboyant  and  yet  again  his 
uninspired  pot-boiler  of  the  Unknown 
British  Soldier  in  France  to  show  how 
even  a  fine  painter  can  go  wrong  in  his 
artistry.  George  Henry's  portraits  of  Mrs. 
George  Hamilton  and  Sir  John  G.  Summing 
are  there  to  show  how  strong,  sound  work 
tells,  work  devoid  of  all  glamour  except 
that  of  real  life,  while  his  Quarry  picture. 


a  landscape  with  figures  i)roves  that  he 
l)ossesses  his  old  romantic  sense  in  all  its 
beauty  still.  Richard  Jack  has  made  a 
very  dignified  figure  of  Dr.  George  Sher¬ 
brooke  Tarpin,  and  in  his  “Spring  Flowers,” 
a  flower  woman  and  lots  of  blossoms,  a 
jolly  piece  of  flecoration.  Painting  for 
painting’s  sake  is  joyously  exercised  by  H. 
Danis  Richter  in  his  three  still  life  groups 
and  by  Orlando  Greenwood  in  his  “King 
Arthur”  another  still-life. 

Altogether  the  Academy  of  1923  provides 
some  fine  average  works  if  it  provides  no 
thrills.  K.  P. 

ITEMS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  held  in 
New  York  on  June  11,  Mr.  F.  A.  Delano  was 
elected  treasurer,  the  Hon.  Robert  W’oods 
Bliss  was  elected  a  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
F.  A.  Delano,  Mr.  Frederick  Keppel  and 
Mr.  F.  Allen  Whiting  were  appointed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies.  All  of  the  officers  were  reelected. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  prominent 
American  artists  was  held  from  Alay  1  to 
12,  inclusive,  in  the  East  High  School, 
Aurora,  Illinois,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
East  High  School  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Aurora  Council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Clubs.  This  exhibit  included  sixty- 
four  paintings,  many  of  which  were  by 
members  of  the  Taos  Colony  and  by  such 
well-known  artists  as  Gustave  Wiegand, 
George  AI.  Bruestle,  Charles  P.  Gruppe, 
Jane  Peterson  and  others. 

The  Greenwich  Society  of  Artists  opened 
its  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  at  the  Bruce 
Aluseum  on  June  2.  Leonard  Ochtman  is 
j)resident  of  this  society  and  George  Wharton 
Edwards  is  secretary. 

An  event  of  unusual  imi)ortance  and 
interest  in  the  art  annals  of  Cleveland  was 
the  dedication  the  early  part  of  tins  year  of 
an  heroic  bronze  group  in  Ncla  Park,  by 
Robert  I.  Aitken.  This  group,  symbolic 
of  the  purj)oses  of  Nela  Park  in  developing 
the  uses  of  light  for  humanity,  is  installed  on 
the  dining-hall  building  facing  the  quad¬ 
rangle.  It  is  not  only  a  notable  piece  of 
sculpture,  l)ut  one  of  the  first  groups  to  be 
installed  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
a  commercial  plant. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

PAINTER  AND  SPACE,  or  The  Third  Dimen¬ 
sion  in  Craphic  Art  by  Howard  Russell  Rutler. 

Cliarles  Scliribner's  Sons,  f)nl)lislier.  Price, 

!t<4.00. 

“It  recpiires  effort,”  says  Air.  Ruller  in 
Ills  preface  to  tliis  l)ook,  “to  mount  any 
ladder,  though  to  some  it  is  given  to  elimh 
more  easily  than  others.  Such  a  one  is 
called  a  genius,  ami  he  mounts  almost  as  if 
on  wings.  But  like  anyone  else,  he  is  lost 
if  he  steps  off  before  he  re.aehes  the  top. 
Not  oidy  so,  hut  he  is  a])t  to  draw  off  others 
and  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  it  is 
the  deficiencies  of  tlie  genius  which  are  most 
ai)t  to  he  cojiied.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
less  endowed,  hut  with  rietermiuation  and 
l)atieuee,  often  reach  the  toj)  and  leave  the 
nohlest  examples  of  the  art  of  their  age. 
Genius  itself  needs  more  than  wings.” 
It  is  the  “ladder"  of  teehnifiue  of  which  Air. 
Butler  treats  in  this  l)ook — one  which  he 
claims  any  artist  can  and  should  he  ahle  to 
mount  or  surmount.  "'There  are  really 
two  classes  of  artists,”  he  .says,  “the  ])ioneers 
and  the  masters  of  teehnif|ue,  hut  some 
artists  heloiig  to  hoth  classes,  and  while 
the  ])ioueer  is  as  a  rule  a  revolutioni.st.  the 
master  is  trainetl  in  all  the  means  of  exju'es- 
sion  that  have  heen  evolved  to  elate.” 
“AOu  can  he  sure,"  he  tells  the  reader, 
“that  the  iutere.stiug  picture  is  ])ainted  hy 
an  interesting  individual,”  and  that  although 
some  fine  pictures  liave  heen  jeafuted  hy 
those  with  little  or  no  conception  of  underly¬ 
ing  principles,  the  greatest  artists  have 
learned  or  discovered  the  scientific  prinei})le.s 
oil  which  their  technique  rests.  “At  any 
rate,”  he  concludes,  “no  one  can  he  harnitd 
hy  familiarity  with  them.” 

The  author  is  one  wlio,  like  the  great 
masters  of  old,  has  made  a  .serious  study  of 
Ids  art,  following  not  only  academic  prin¬ 
ciples  hut  searching  out  the  scientific 
]jriucii)les  upon  which  these  are  ha.sed. 
He  has  evolved  for  his  own  use  a  shorthand 
method  of  sketching,  through  the  medium 
of  which  he  was  alile  a  few  years  ago  to 
paint  witfi  marvellous  success  a  total  eclijise 
of  the  sun  which  is  hoth  scientifically  correct 
and  artistically  imjiressive,  and  this  method 
he  shares  now  through  the  medium  of  this 
book  with  all  students.  There  are  very 
many  people  who  would  like  to  know  what 


it  is  that  makes  a  picture  artistically  worth 
while.  'To  an  extent  t  his  hook  will  tell  t  hem. 
And  it  will  at  the  same  time  he  fouml  delight¬ 
ful  reading — not  too  scientific  for  the  layman 
although  eulighteniug  to  the  student.  The 
chapters  on  Impressionism  and  Post-Impres¬ 
sionism  are  ])articularly  timely  and  thought- 
jiro yoking  when  the  exponents  of  “modern¬ 
ism”  are  so  vigorously  endeavoring  to 
hypnotize  the  world  into  .seeing  things  as 
they  are  not  . 

DDMESTIC  ARflMTECTURE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  COLONIES  AND  OF  THE 

EARLY  REPUBLIC,  by  Fiske  Kimball. 

Cliarles  .Scribner’s  .Sons,  publishers.  Price, 

.1fP2.0(». 

This  hook  cmhodii's  all  the  substance  of 
a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Prof. 
Fiske  Kimhall  at  the  AIetro]jolitan  Aluseum 
of  Art  in  l!)‘2d,  and  is  jmhlishcd  unrler  the 
auspices  of  its  Committee  on  Educational 
Work.  'These  lectures  have  heen  elaborated 
in  an  effort  to  jiresent  a  com])reheusive 
and  accurate  view  of  the  evolution  of  the 
early  American  hou.se.  'Three  building 
periods  are  covered,  tw'c>  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  resjiectively,  and  the  third  after 
the  Revolution  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Republic.  This  in  a  measure  gives  the  key 
to  the  general  treatment  followed,  a  treat¬ 
ment  according  to  time  rather  than  place. 
'To  offset  this  and  to  further  facilitate  study 
a  chronological  chart  is  given  as  an  appendix, 
followed  hy  notes  on  individual  houses,  date, 
authorshi])  and  original  form.  A  vast 
amount  of  interesting  material  hoth  in  the 
matter  of  text  and  illustrations  is  included 
in  this  somewhat  sumjituous  volume  of 
nearly  three  humired  pages,  hut  it  would 
seem  to  the  pre.sent  reviewer  to  he  a  little 
too  technical  and  dry  for  the  delectation  of 
the  general  reader  and  not  quite  sufficiently 
explicit,  in  other  words  a  trifle  too  popular, 
to  make  it  valuable  to  the  architect,  although 
ill  this  w-e  may  err.  And  when  all  is  said, 
it  must  he  acknowdedged  that  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  treat  of  such  a  subject  in  such  a 
w'ay  that  it  will  he  equally  informing  and 
eiitertainiug.  However,  architecture  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  art  related  to  man,  especially  in 
the  phase  which  Prof.  Kimball  treats  of, 
the  dwelling  house,  yet  he  does  not  succeed 
in  infusing  into  his  writing  the  human 
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element,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  perhaps 
tliat  his  book  seems  to  fail  to  make  appeal 
to  tlie  general  reader. 

REMBRANDTS  PAINTINGS  with  an  essay 
on  his  life  and  work,  by  D.  S.  Meldrnm.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  publishers.  Price,  $2.5.00. 

This  book  falls  into  two  i)arts,  the  first 
half  text  and  the  seeond  half  illustrations, 
and  combines  under  one  cover  a  comidete 
record  of  the  paintings  of  this  great  master 
such  as  heretofore  has  only  been  found  in 
the  monumental  work  by  Rode.  The  text 
covers  comprehensively  Rend)randt’s  life 
beginning  with  the  time  when  he  was  learn¬ 
ing  his  craft  and  following  his  career  through 
its  ups  and  downis  until  “the  toj)  of  the 
hill”  was  reached.  A  concluding  chaj^ter 
comments  on  his  art  and  is  followed  by  a 
list  of  his  known  paintings,  the  authenticity 
of  which  there  is  no  question,  and  of  tlie 
paintings  attributed  to  him,  in  the  first 
instance  giving  the  date  of  execution  and 
in  every  instance  the  names  of  tlie  present 
owners.  This  is  a  book  which  should 
undoubtedly  be  in  all  [lublic  libraries  as 
well  as  those  of  private  collectors. 

THE  JOHN  HOWARD  McFADDEN  COL¬ 
LECTION  OE  PORTRAITS  AND  LAND¬ 
SCAPES  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL— An 
Appreciation  and  Interpretion  with  catalogue, 
by  Harvey  M.  Watts. 

This  is  a  little  pamphlet  cataloguing  and 
admirably  describing  the  John  Howard 
McFadden  Collection  of  English  paintings, 
which  at  Air.  McFadden’s  death  w'as  left 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  jirovided  certain 
conditions  were  met  within  a  given  time, 
and  which  meanwhile  is  at  present  loaned 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Ait  and  tem¬ 
porarily  on  view  in  the  National  Aluseum  at 
IVashington. 

CHICAGO  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 
Year  book.  The  Thirtj'-sixth  Annual  Chicago 
.4rchitectural  Exliibition,  1923. 

This  is  a  pictorial  record  of  the  curi-ent 
architectural  productions  in  America  and 
principally  of  the  west  as  shown  in  the  joint 
exhibition  held  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Architectural  Club, 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  the  Illinois 
Society  of  Architects  and  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  from  Alay  1  to  31,  1923.  The 


frontispiece  is  the  Fdne  .Arts  Palace,  World’s 
Columbian  Exjiosition,  .lacksou  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Charles  R.  Atw’ood,  architect,  which 
has  lately  been  restored  and  given  ])erma- 
nency  under  the  ausiiices  of  and  as  the  result 
of  a  movement  undertaken  in  1!)20  by  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  iVrchitects.  An  admirable  little  foreword 
by  Alfred  Granger  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  sets  forth  the  fundamental 
relation  of  arehitecture  to  life.  “What 
will  men  in  the  year  3000  think  of  the  as])ira- 
tious  and  desires  of  our  day  if  any  of  our 
buildings  arc  then  standing?”  he  asks. 
“Will  they  not  think,  when  they  see  our 
struggles  to  cover  our  steel  structures  with 
classic  vestments  and  Gothic  details,  that 
our  day  was  a  [leriod  when  the  souls  of 
men,  almost  drowned  in  a  sea  of  commer¬ 
cialism,  were  striving  to  find  calmness  and 
sjiirituality — that  we  were  fundamentally 
seekers  after  God.^ 

“So  I  read  the  story  of  our  day  in  the 
Imildings  that  we  build,  and  so  I  believe 
that  out  of  our  struggling  attemjits  to  exjiress 
ourselves  in  the  architectural  language  of  the 
])ast  we  will  in  time  create  an  architectural 
language  which  will  exjiress  in  truthful 
forms  the  asjiirations  and  ideals  of  our 
day.  It  is  this  fundamental  desire  of  the 
soul  of  inau  to  find  outward  exjiression 
that  is  collectively  shown  in  these  annual 
architeetural  exhibitions — and  that  is  what 
makes  them  of  value  to  the  public. 

“The  architect,  more  than  any  other 
man  in  our  hectic  civilization,  exjiresses 
in  his  daily  work  his  own  and  every  man’s 
desire  for  the  beautiful  and  the  trut. 

“In  these  exhibitions  the  jiulilic  can  see 
how  nearly  tliese  fundamental  ideals  of 
man  are  being  cxjiressed  in  tho.se  materials 
which  last,  and  thus  can  come  to  realize 
the  ideals  of  his  day,  and  go  forth  strength¬ 
ened  and  refreshed  and  inspired  to  ‘carry 
on.’  ” 

ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  A  Handbook 
for  Elementary  Teacliers,  prepared  by  Leon 
Loyal  Winslow,  Specialist  in  Drawing  and 
Industrial  Training,  Division  of  Ihcational  and 
Extension  Ediicalion,  the  I’niversity  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany. 

This  little  iiainjililet  is  jnirjiosed  jirimarily 
for  those  who  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  it  therefore 
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recommends  courses  of  study,  examples 
of  the  industrial  arts  and  methods  to  he 
used  in  interpreting  pictures  and  creating 
an  appreciation  of  art. 

VISION  AND  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  ART, 

by  A.  Ames,  Jr.,  C.  A.  Proctor  and  Rlanclie 

Ames. 

This  is  a  technical  treatise  pul)lishcd  in 
pamphlet  form — a  reprint  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Vol.  58,  No.  1,  Eehruary, 
1923,  and  is  issued  with  the  compliments  of 
Dartmouth  College.  In  the  introduction 
the  author  says  “The  artist  Rirge  Harrison 
has  gone  farthest  towards  recognizing  the 
dependency  of  the  technique  of  art  on  the 
laws  of  vision.  He  most  forcefully  and 
lucidly  shows  that  a  picture  in  its  general 
form  should  l)e  similar  to  our  retinal  impres¬ 
sions.  Air.  Ames  and  his  sister,  Blanche 
Ames,  who  were  painting  together  came  to 
a  similar  conviction  in  1912.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  undertook  to  determine  scientifically 
the  characteristics  of  the  images  of  those 
objects  upon  which  the  eye  is  not  focused 
in  the  belief  that  an  intellectual  conception 
of  the  characteristics  of  such  images  would 
help  in  the  visual  recognition  and  analysis 
of  them,  and  thus  be  an  aid  in  the  technique 
of  art.’’  Such  is  the  genesis  of  the  present 
treatise. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PICTORIAL  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY,  by  John  Wallace  Gillies.  Falk 

Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  publisher. 

Price,  $3.50. 

The  New  A^ork  Institute  of  Photograi)hy 
uses  this  book  as  a  supi)lementary  textbook 
in  its  classes.  It  tells  the  beginner  about 
pictorial  photograj)hy  in  the  simplest  of 
terms  and  in  a  practical  way.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  urge  ui)ou  all  to  hold  to  the  idea 
of  “the  picture’’  but  to  use  the  best  technical 
means  to  make  that  picture  artistically  fine. 
Distinguished  pictorial  photographers  such 
as  Clarence  H.  White,  Dr.  A.  D.  Cliaft’ee 
and  Alexander  P.  Alilue  contribute  to  the 
volume,  which  contains  chai)t.ers  on  the 
history  of  pictorial  photography,  materials, 
apparatus  and  technicpie,  the  choice  of 
subject,  perspective  and  composition,  and 
concluding  with  a  discussion  of  certain 
{)ictures  illustrated,  giving  concrete  examples 


of  the  use  of  princii>les  .set  forth.  It  is  a 
valuable  book. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  its  collections,  by  William  H.  Holmes, 
director.  Government  Printing  Otfice,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C.,  1922. 

This  is  a  new  catalogue  admirably  gotten 
up  and  charmingly  printed  with  numerous 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  National  Gallery 
Collect  ions,  containing  an  informing  history 
of  the  National  Gallery  movement  and  the 
develo])meut  of  the  collections  written  by 
IMlliam  H.  Holmes,  the  distinguished  artist 
and  first  director.  Included  among  the  full- 
j)age  illustrations  are  rcjiroductions  of 
Benjamin  'West’s  ])ortrait  of  himself,  tVins- 
slow  Homer’s  “High  Cliff.  Coast  of  Alaine”; 
W  illiam  Sergeant  Kendall’s  beautiful  figure 
])ainting,  “An  Interlude’’;  portraits  by 
Raeburn,  Lawrence,  Titian,  Luiui  and 
other  great  masters  of  European  schools, 
which  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
generously  donated  to  the  National  Gallery. 

CATALOGUE  OF  PORTRAITS,  by  Charles 
Willson  Peale  and  .lames  Peale  and  Rembrandt 
Peale.  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Peale 
Exhibition  held  at  the  Pemisydvania 
Acailemy  of  the  Fine  Mts  during  Ajtril 
and  the  early  part  of  Alayg  1923,  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  students  of  American 
art  and  collectors  of  earl.y  American  paint¬ 
ings.  It  will  also,  because  of  the  notes  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  portraits, 
be  of  value  to  those  concerning  themselves 
with  the  history  of  the  time  in  which  the 
Peak's  lived.  Brief  biographical  sketches 
are  given  of  C'halres  Willson  Peale,  Janres 
Peale  and  Rembi'andt  Peale. 


The  Newark  Aluseum  has  recently'  added 
to  its  collections,  through  gift  and  inirchase, 
the  followiirg  works  of  art:  “W'harf  at 
Aloncghan,’’  air  oil  painting  try'  AVoodhull 
Adams,  the  gift  of  Airs.  AVoodhull  Adams; 
“AA’aiting  for  the  Aloon,’’  an  oil  iiainting  by' 
Hobart  Nichols;  and  two  bronze  statuettes, 
“Senorita  Plootch,”  by  Alfred  Lenz,  and 
“I’l-ay'cr,”  by'  Antonio  Salemme,  both  the 
gift  of  Air.  J.  S.  Isidoi-. 


A  WALL  FOUNTAIN 


FIRST  MLDAL 


A.  T.  STIWVAR  r 


MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS,  BEAUX  ARTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  DESION 


There  were  l)eforo  the  close  of  the 
Seliolastic  year,  two  judgments  at  the 
Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design.  In  the 
Department  of  Mural  Paiutiug  two  domestic 
problems  were  given,  the  first  a  design  for  a 
bath  room  painted  in  the  Pompeian  style, 
the  second  the  decoration  of  a  dining-room. 

The  bath-room  was  octagonal  in  form 
with  doors  on  its  four  corners,  and  its 
principal  feature  was  tlie  deeoratioii  of  the 
recess  in  which  the  tub  was  ifiaced.  Twenty 
sketches  were  submitted  for  judgment,  and 
the  following  awards  were  made  by  a  jury 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Sedgwick, 
Shepherd  Stevens,  Ernest  Peixotto,  Edwin 
C.  Taylor,  Allyn  Cox,  Ivan  Olinsky  and 
Duncan  Smith. 

First  Medal:  Tom  L.  Johnson,  A'ale 
School  of  Fine  Mts.  Second  Medal:  Michael 
J.  Alueller,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
First  Mention:  Robert  Cale,  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
Second  Mention:  Harry  R.  Rock,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art;  Herman  Van  Cott,  Carlo  A.  Nisita, 
Richard  I.  Mathews,  Adde  School  of  Fine 
Arts;  R.  M.  Richardson,  17  East  15th  St., 
New  York  City;  I*.  Bower,  B.  A.  I.  I).; 
Y.  B.  Robinson,  New  York  City. 


Tile  sclieme  for  tlie  dining-room  called 
for  "dark  and  mysterious"  walls  jiaintefl 
with  woodland  scenes  after  the  manner  of 
verdure  tapestries,  with  figures  and  animals 
of  .secondary  interest,  the  entire  light  of  the 
room  being  centered  on  the  table.  An 
interesting  grouj)  of  sixteen  sketches  was 
submitted  and  the  following  awards  made: 

First  Medal:  Tom  L.  JohusoL,  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Second  Medal:  Max¬ 
well  B.  Starr,  B.  A.  I.  I).;  Carl  A.  Tollefson, 
Michael  J.  Mueller,  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  First  Mention:  Reyna  S.  Ullman, 
A’ale  School  of  Fine  Arts;  A.  Rasario,  347 
West  29th  St.,  New  York  City.  Second 
Mention:  C.  G.  Johnstone,  Yale  School  of 
Fine  Arts;  K.  Starr,  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art;  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Robinson,  140  East  Oath  St.,  New  YYrk 
City;  P.  Bower,  B.  A.  I.  D. 

The  jury  consisted  of  Alessrs.  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Ernest  Peixotto,  Edwin  C. 
Taylor,  Duncan  Smith,  Arthur  Crisp, 
Allyn  Cox. 

The  Department  of  Scul])ture  gave  out, 
as  the  first  of  its  two  April  problems,  “A 
Wall  Foi  intain”  of  small  diniensious  to  be 
exeeuled  in  bronze  for  the  interior  of  a  sun 
])arIor,  the  fountain  to  consist  of  a  niche 
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A  MEMORIAL  TABLET  FIRST  MEDAL  L,  WORSWICK 


containing  a  figure  or  a  fish  from  which 
the  water  issues  into  a  bowl  which  was  to 
be  part  of  the  composition.  Thirty  sketciies 
were  submitted  m  this  comj)etition  and  the 
following  awards  were  marie: 

First  Medal:  A.  T.  Stewart.  Second 
Medal:  Lloyd  Worswick.  First  Mention: 
C.  Luini,  T/.  Worswick.  Secoinl  Mention: 
P.  E.  Vrohlsen,  H.  Albrizio,  J.  I).  Pinto, 


B.  A.  I.  D.;  E.  Eerrari,  E.  Thorp,  Yale 
School  of  Eine  Arts. 

Life  Modeling  Classes:  Mr.  Salvatore 
Bilotti’s  class — Second  Medal,  C.  Y .  Jones, 

B.  Piccirilli;  Eirst  Mention,  G.  Novani. 
Mr.  Tom  Jones’  class — Second  Medal, 

C.  W.  Jones;  First  Mention,  H.  Idltzer; 
Second  Mention,  T.  Mellilo.  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Sanford’s  class — First  Medal,  L.  Slobot- 
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CLOCKS 


FIRST  MENTION  PLACED 


A.  C.  CHRISTIE 


kin;  Second  Medal,  H.  Hensclie,  D.  Mieh- 
nick. 

Architectural  Oruament:  Mr.  Harry  R. 
Lndeke’s  class  (Italian  Renaissance) — 
Second  Medal,  P.  Fjelde:  First  Mention, 
L.  Gnerrini,  C.  Barhera,  C.  M.  Chainhcllan, 
H.  Albrizio,  C.  Geraci;  Second  Mention,  I. 
Crisafullr,  S.  D’Angelo,  M.  Alalanotte. 

The  juiy  consisted  of  Messrs.  Henry  R. 
Sedgwick,  Sheplierd  Stevens,  Tom  Jones, 
Edward  F.  Sanford,  Jr.,  Harry  R.  Liideke, 
Edward  McCartan,  Leo  Lentelli,  C.  Paul 
Jennewein,  Robert  G.  Eberliard. 

The  second  competition  in  the  same 
department  was  for  “A  Alemorial  Tablet" 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  president 
of  a  university,  the  tablet  to  include  a 
portrait  head  in  a  circle  with  an  inscription 
of  about  200  letters  with  ornamental  or 
figure  embellishments.  There  were  four¬ 
teen  sketches  submitted,  anil  a  jury  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
John  Gregory,  Tom  Jones,  Edward  F. 
Sanford,  Jr.,  Charles  G.  I’ctcrs,  Edward 
McCartan,  Henry  Hcring,  Allan  Clark, 
made  the  following  awards: 


First  Medal:  Lloyd  Worswick;  Second 
Medal:  H.  Albrizio;  First  Mention:  A. 
Posman;  Second  Mention:  H.  Zitter. 

Life  Modeling  Classes:  Air.  Salvatore 
Bilotti's  class — Scconil  Medal,  B.  Piccirilli, 
C.  W.  Jones,  T.  Famiglietti;  First  Aleut  ion, 
T.  Alellilo,  R.  L.  Huntington;  Second 
Alention,  F.  Rotenberg.  Air.  Tom  Jones’ 
class — First  Alention,  C.  AY.  Jones,  Air. 
Edward  F.  Sanford’s  class — Second  Alcdal, 
P.  He  rzel;  Second  Alention,  H.  Hcnsche. 

Architectural  Ornament:  Air.  C’harles  G. 
Peter’s  class  (Lonis  XIV) — First  Alention, 
I.  Crisafulli;  Second  Alention,  C.  AI. 
Chandxllan,  P.  Fjelde. 

The  Department  of  Interior  Decoration 
called  for  sketches  for  the  decoration  of  the 
“Chancel  of  a  Small  Churcli,’’  a  simple 
Gothic  structure  in  a  suburban  community. 
The  drawings  submitted  must  show  the 
furniture,  choir  stalls,  bishop's  throne, 
imlpit,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the 
chancel  walls  and  of  the  roof.  Nineteen 
designs  were  sidnnitted  and  the  following 
awards  were  made: 

Second  Medal:  J.  Durso,  R.  R.  Rutili, 
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DKCOiiATIUN  I'Ult  A  I)ININ(;  UOOM  FIRST 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Teclinology,  Pitts- 
burgli;  L.  Van  Sciver,  Pennsylvania  Mnsenm 
and  School  of  Indnstrial  Art,  Pliiladeljihia; 
W.  Douglas,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

First  Mention:  Marian  Fogg,  G.  I. 
Johnson,  Pennsylvania  Alusenin  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia;  Evelyn 
Eggeling,  Philadeliihia  School  of  Design 
for  Women,  Piiiladeli)hia. 

Second  Mention:  Elizabeth  Ibirkhardt, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Teehuology,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Darthea  Van  Horn,  Jane  Shannon, 
Helen  C.  Statler,  Philadelphia  School  of 
Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia;  Marion 
Hord,  University  of  Texas,  Austin;  Suzanne 
L.  Guilfoyle,  N.  C.  Kettunen,  Yale. 

For  the  elementary  problem  the  sid)ject 
given  was  “Clocks,”  the  program  calling 
for  an  arrangement  of  eight  clocks  of  vari¬ 
ous  types,  sizes  and  styles,  including  at 
least  one  small  desk  clock  and  one  tall  or 
“grandfather”  clock.  Nineteen  designs 


MEDAL  TOM  L.  JOHNSON 

were  submitted  and  the  following  awards 
were  made: 

First  Mention  Placed:  A.  li.  Christie, 
Penn.sylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In¬ 
dustrial  xVrt,  Philadelphia. 

First  Modion:  W.  G.  Dieter,  G.  M. 
Hoffman,  W.  Aheran,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
J'echnology,  Pittslnu'gh;  P.  II.  AlacAlister, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

Second  Mention:  Margaret  Vallowe,  Helen 
S.  Johnson,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsbiirgli;  Ruth  A.  Kimball, 
Atelier,  Denver;  M.  A.  Stout,  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
Philadeli)hia;  Ruth  Reiswunger,  Alargaret 
Eott,  Dorotliy  Somers,  Elizabeth  Elliott, 
Philadeliihia  School  of  Design  for  Women, 
Philadelj)hia. 

The  jui-y  for  both  competitions  consisted 
of  Afessrs.  Ernest  F.  Tyler,  Edward  C. 
Dean,  Shepherd  Stevens,  Vincent  P.  Sollom, 
Miss  Grace  B.  Cross. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
of  the  FINE  ARTS 


Summer  School  at  Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Painting:  Daniel  Garber,  George  Oberteuffer,  Carl  Lawless 
Illustration:  George  Harding 
Sculpture:  Albert  Laessle 

Open  Air  Instruction 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustration,  Sculpture  (Modeling  from  farm  animals).  High,  rolling 
land.  Beautiful  and  historic  scenery.  Tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  etc.  Board  (in¬ 
cluding  tuition),  $15.00  per  week  and  upwards.  Open  now.  No  student  will  be  accepted 
for  less  than  two  weeks.  Limited  student  list.  Send  for  circular.  Reference  required. 

Resident  Manager,  D.  Roy  Miller 


The  Oldest 
Art  School 
in  America 


Box  B,  Chester  Springs  Chester  County,  Fa. 


Please  send  changes  of  address  to  the  Washington  Office  before 
the  20th  of  the  month. 

If  you  do  not  receive  yonr  copy  of  The  American  Magazine 
OF  Art  by  the  7th  of  the  month,  kindly  send  notification. 

Circulation  Department 
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1741  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

As  well  as  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine? 

AS  ONE  who  appreciates  art,  you  have  the  right  to  be  a  member  of 
the  national  art  society,  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington  in  the  historic  Octagon  House,  not 
five  minutes  walk  from  the  White  House 

Members  of  the  Federation  enjoy  many  privileges.  They  are  admitted 
without  fee  to  art  museums  throughout  the  country,  and  receive  special 
attention  on  presentation  of  membership  card.  They  receive  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art.  They  have  the  use  of  the  Federation  as  an  information 
bureau  on  all  subjects  relating  to  art  and  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
annual  convention — a  notable  gathering. 

Membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  during  these  days  of 
reconsti'uction  will  mean,  later  on,  that  you  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  art  to  every  part  of  this  country,  something  of 
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Become  a  member  today  Use  the  accompanying  blank 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP:  Dues,  $5.00  a  year.  Privileges:  subscription 
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I  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  the  following  class: 


Associate .  $5.00  a  year 

Active . $10.00  a  year 

Sustaining .  $100,00  a  year 

Life  (one  payment) .  $500.00 

Perpetual  (can  be  willed) . $1,000.00 
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/ check 
fmoney  order 


in  payment  of  my  annual  dues. 
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FHEER  GALLERY  OK  ART  CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT 


THE  FREER  GALLERY  OF  ART 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Ioiig-antici])ated  opening  of  t  he  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  occnrrefl  early  in  Alay 
of  the  present  year,  adding  another  ])lace  of 
interest  at  the  national  eapital  for  visitors, 
and  more  than  this,  a  niecca  for  art  lovers. 
Henceforth,  it  is  said,  those  desiring  to  make 
a  study  of  Oriental  art  will  find  it  necessary 
to  seek  out  the  Freer  collection.  Also  this 
collection  is  notable  for  its  works  by  Whis¬ 
tler — paintings  in  oil  and  water  color,  pas¬ 
tels,  drawings  and  etchings,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  famous  Peacock  Room,  originally 
decorated  for  Mr.  Leyland  of  London.  This 
room,  originally  in  the  Leyland  London 
house,  was  brought  over  to  America  in  ]!)04 
by  Mr.  Freer  and  first  set  up  as  an  addition 
to  his  home  in  Detroit,  then  again  taken 
down  and  reset  in  the  Freer  Gallery.  As 
a  tribute  to  it  and  as  a  nice  touch  both  of 


interest  and  color,  handsome  live  jicacocks 
have  been  {jlaced  in  the  court  of  the  Gallery, 
across  w  hich  they  strut  wdth  lordly  mien. 

The  building,  wdiich  W'as  designed  by 
Charles  A.  Platt,  faces  the  Mall  and  is  west 
of  the  Smithsonian.  It  is  of  white  stone  and 
in  the  style  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance. 
There  is  a  main  exhibition  floor  comprising 
eighteen  comjiaratively  small  top-lighted 
galleries  and  the  Peacock  Room,  surround¬ 
ing  an  open,  garden  court,  in  the  centre  of 
wdiich  tinkles  a  little  fountain,  and  wdiere 
grass  and  foliage  lend  charm.  On  the  floor 
below'  the  galleries  are  storage  rooms,  study 
rooms,  a  lecture  hall  and  offices.  'lire  en¬ 
trance  is  U])  a  few'  stairs  and  through  a  triple 
arched  iiavilion,  then  ii])  more  stairs  to  the 
level  of  the  main  floor  wdth  the  garilen  court 
facing  one,  and  the  w'hitc  walls  to  right  and 
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left,  lunig  with  large  liandsoine  red  velvet 
Chinese  panels — tlie  only  bit  of  really  insis¬ 
tent  color  to  be  found  anwhere  in  tlie 
Iniilding. 

Turning  to  the  right  after  ascending  the 
stairs  one  enters  Gallery  No.  1.  in  whicli  are 
hung  paintings  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer.  Cen¬ 
tering  tlie  wall  opjiosite  the  doorway  is  the 
well-known  “Virgin,”  Abbott  Thayer’s  own 
daughter,  leading  by  the  hand  the  younger 
brother  and  sister,  the  clouds  behind  her 
suggesting  angel  wings.  On  the  walls  to 
the  right  and  left  are  two  winged  figures,  one 
of  which  wears  a  gilded  crown  of  real  laurel 
leaves.  With  these  figures  and  a  number  of 
portrait  studies  are  shown  two  superb  land¬ 
scapes,  one  of  “Capri,”  with  its  head  in  sun¬ 
light,  its  feet  in  shadow;  the  other  of  “Mount 
Alouadnock,”  snow-capped  and  einvrapiied 
in  blue  shadow. 

Gallery  No.  2,  which  is  adjacent,  contains 
paintings  by  Gari  Melchers,  George  de 
Forest  Brush,  Winslow  Homer  and  Sargent, 
as  well  as  by  Thayer.  It  is  an  attractive 
group  of  iiaintings,  each  distinctive  in  style. 
The  Sargents  are  small  and  comparatively 
late  works,  subject  pictures  which  have  been 
painted  for  the  joy  of  the  doing,  not  por¬ 
traits  nor  figures. 

Gallery  No.  3  is  given  up  to  paintings  by 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  exquisite  little  figure 
jiaintings  done  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of 
Whistler,  but  quite  differently,  each  richly 
toneful,  acutely  artist’c,  harmonious  in 


color  and  with  a  texture  and  surface  finish 
which  is  rare;  works  full  of  nice  sentiment, 
refinement  and  at  the  same  time  elegance. 

Gallery  No.  5  contains  paintings  by  Tryon 
- — landscapes  which  are  interpretations  of 
mood  in  nature,  subtle  effects  of  twilight  and 
evening,  spring  and  autumn — pictorial 
poems.  The  corners  of  this  room  are  cut 
off  diagonally  and  thereon  are  hung  little 
landsca])es  and  marines  in  pastel,  each  of 
which  is  a  masterpiece. 

These  galleries  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building.  To  find  the  Whistlers  one  must 
cross  to  the  south  side,  and  in  doing  so  pass 
through  a  gallery  occupied  by  beautiful 
screens  painted  liy  great  Oriental  artists  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
One  represents  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  is 
by  Sotatsu.  Another  shows  what  is  called 
the  “Festival  of  Fans.”  Others  have  floral 
decorative  motives,  such,  for  example,  as  one 
showing  white  wisteria,  which  is  by  a  master 
of  the  Cano  school. 

Whistler’s  works  occupy  four  galleries,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  at  no  time  is  the 
entire  collection  assembled  by  Mr.  Freer  on 
display.  It  was  Ids  conviction  that  more 
was  gained  by  showing  a  few  things  beauti¬ 
fully  than  many  things  simultaneously.  In 
Gallery  No.  8  one  now  finds  paintings  of 
outdoor  subjects.  For  instance,  three  of 
the  most  famous  nocturnes — “Blue  and 
Silver,  Battersea  Reach,”  “Blue  and  Gold, 
Valpariso,”  and  “Blue  and  Silver,  Bognor.” 
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Here  also  is  the  famous  “Thames  in  Ice.” 
Gallery  No.  9  contains  figure  jiaintings — the 
famous  portrait  of  Mr.  Leyland,  “The  Little 
Blue  and  Gold  Girl,”  the  “Balcony,”  “The 
Gold  Screen,”  the  “Little  Lady  Sojihie  of 
Soho,”  and  a  portrait  sketch  of  Mr.  Freer. 

Pastels,  drawings  and  water  colors  occnjiy 
Gallery  No.  10  and  constitute  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  exhibits.  Better  even  than 
the  oil  paintings,  these  seem  to  manifest 
Whistler’s  extraordinary  artistic  jicrcejition 
and  gift.  They  are  artistically  insistent; 
each  is  a  gem.  Here  are  pastels  that  have 
the  suggestion  of  mosaics  of  jewels.  Here 
are  exquisite  little  mules  which  l>ring  to 
mind  the  puritj'  and  color  of  a  pearl,  the 
loveliness  of  a  sea-shell.  Here  are  water 
colors,  showing  on  the  part  of  the  painter 
full  comprehension  of  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  medium — 
“  little  works,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand 
but  with  all  the  worhi  in  them.” 

The  fourth  of  the  Whistler  rooms  contains 
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etchings  and  lithograjihs  and  completes  the 
cycle,  leading  up  to  tlie  Peacock  Room, 
where,  over  the  mantel,  hangs  “The  Princess 
of  Porcelain  Land,”  painted  j)urposely  to 
preside  over  the  treasures  of  pottery  dis¬ 
posed  on  the  shelves  which  cover  the  vails. 
A  great  decorative  design  of  peacocks  in 
gold  is  on  the  wall  opposite,  and  the  same 
motive,  varied,  is  on  the  shutters  of  the 
windows.  It  is  not  a  room  that  one  would 
want  repeated  nor  that  totlay  wouhl  have 
been  designed.  Its  date  coincides  with  the 
bric-a-brac  era,  and  the  marvel  is  that 
even  a  Whistler  coidd  have  made  it  beautiful. 
Herein,  however,  the  East  and  the  West 
meet,  for  here  we  have  the  Whistler  painting 
and  the  (Oriental  jiottery,  the  Wliistler 
decorations  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  decora¬ 
tive  artists  of  China  and  Japan. 

This  gives  the  keynote  to  the  Freer 
collection.  Air.  Freer  was  convinced  that 
all  great  art  is  founded  on  the  same  basic 
l)rinciplcs,  that  the  fundamentals  in  eacli 
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instance  arc  tlie  same  rliytlimical  line,  fair 
proportions  and  harmonions  coIorm(>'.  In 
otiicr  words,  lliat  tlicrc  is  actual  rclation- 
sliip  lietwecn  the  art  of  tlie  fireat  Oriental 
masters  and  of  Whistler,  and  that  as  lie- 
caught  nj)  the  tlireail,  wliicli  after  liaving 
been  carried  tlirough  siiccessi\'e  generatii^ns 
in  JJahylonia,  (’hina,  Koica  and  Japan  had 
lieen  drojiped,  so  after  liim,  on  still  another 
continent,  Tryon  ami  Dewing  and  'riiayer 
have  ccpially  indejxmdently  and  nneon- 


scionsly  become  tlie  continners  of  the 
Oriental  ideal.  Whistler’s  etchings  and 
drawings  and  jiaintings  sliow  the  same 
ability  for  elimination  of  detail  that  is 
shown  in  the  works  of  the  painters  of  China 
and  Japan,  tlu'  jiower  to  grasp  the  essential, 
and  in  his  paintings  is  seen  the  same  harmoni¬ 
ous  color  relationshi])s,  textures  and  surface 
finish  to  be  found  in  the  Oriental  iiotteries. 
Tryon’s  and  Dewing's  ])aintings  are  related 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  to  the  potteries. 
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Thayer’s  paintings,  f)n  the  other  liand, 
show  a  kinship  witli  tlic  great  \\()rks  of 
Eastern  sculptors. 

The  Cliinese  paintings  and  seidj)tn]-es  are 
set  forth  in  tlie  galleries  at  the  east  end  of 
the  building.  One  room  shows  makiinonos 
and  kakemonos,  lajulscapes,  flowers  and 
animals,  some  of  the  Ming,  others  of  the 
Sung  dynasties.  In  one  gallery  is  found  a 
most  interesting  statue  of  a  Bodhisattva  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  a  remarkable  stone 
lunette  showing  in  line  the  Buddha  Amitabha 
and  attendant  divinities,  which  is  reckoned 
as  being  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

The  corner  gallery  in  this  series  shows 
carvings  and  sculpture,  much  of  it  in  poly¬ 
chrome,  some  from  the  ancient  temples, 
long  hidden  in  the  interior  of  China. 

Turning  back  along  the  north  corridor 
toward  the  main  entrance,  one  finds  gal¬ 
leries  devoted  to  splendid  specimens  of 
Chinese  pottery  of  the  Sung  tlynasly.  There 
is  also  a  room  given  up  to  the  pottery  of 
Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  which  is  likewise 
colorful  and  sui)erior. 

As  Mrs.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  has  said 
in  a  delightful  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  “those  who  enter  the.se 
galleries  must  take  with  them  a  keen  love 
of  art  and  a  rare  discretion,  for  it  is  a  long 
step  from  the  stone  statues  of  the  early 
Chinese  dynasties  to  the  art  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.”  Adding,  “It  may  take 
years  for  Air.  Ereer's  museum  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  modern  tourist,  but  it  will 
ever  prove  a  mine  of  <lelight  and  instruction 
to  the  serious  student  and  afford  him  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  an  art  which  has  but 
recently  been  revealed  to  the  Western 
world.” 

It  was  Fenollosa’s  enthusiasm  and  influ¬ 
ence,  Airs.  Havemeyer  says,  that  inspired 
Mr.  Freer  to  complete  his  collection  and 
give  it  to  the  nation.  It  was  under  this 
inspiration  that  he  made  five  memorable 
journeys  to  China,  “penetrating  without 
regard  to  danger  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
turbulent  provinces,  in  order  to  see  the 
ancient  capitals  with  rock-hewn  temj>les 
and  their  hidden  treasures.  Sometimes 
Air.  Freer  had  a  military  escort,  which  the 
bandits  rendered  necessary;  sometimes  he 
went  with  just  a  few  trusty  companions; 
but  always  with  indomitable  courage  and 
perseverance,  true  to  the  character  of  that 


remarkal)le  creation,  the  ardent  collector, 
who,  with  his  artistic  antennae  alert,  is 
always  seeking  new  clews,  and  interesting 
others  in  his  search.”  Airs.  Havemeyer 
also  gives  a  glimj)se  into  the  joy  of  this 
collecting:  “AVe  often  sat — a  little  group  of 
friend.s — and  listened  as  he  told  us  of  the 
dangers  he  encountered  and  the  priniitiv'e 
ways  of  warfare  against  the  dangeroiis 
bandits.  ...  It  was  hard  work,  as  Mr. 
Freer  himself  confessed,  for  he  was  in  com¬ 
petition  with  dealers,  seeking  works  of  art 
for  his  own  benefit,  not  speaking  the  language 
and  in  a  strange  country.  But,  as  he  put 
it,  T  managed  it.’  Here  a  twinkle  of  his 
eye  was  added  to  his  smile,  and  I  knew  he 
was  enjoying  the  recollection  of  his  success.” 
For  one  exami)le,  a  Ala  Ahian  landscape, 
Air.  Freer  paid  $40,000,  and  counted  himself 
lucky  in  securing  it. 

There  is  no  catalogue  of  the  Freer  collec¬ 
tion,  but  a  pamphlet  was  prepared  for 
distribution  at  the  time  of  the  opening 
which  gives  this  information:  “The  collec¬ 
tions  installed  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
were  brought  together  by  Charles  Lang 
Freer,  of  Detroit,  Alichigan.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  residts  of  Air.  Freer’s  personal  study 
and  acquisition  over  a  period  of  about  thirty- 
five  years,  the  earliest  of  his  purchases 
incorporated  in  the  collections  dating  from 
the  later  eighties.  It  was  not  until  after 
1900,  however,  when  at  the  age  of  forty-six 
he  retired  from  an  active  business  life,  that 
Air.  Freer  was  able  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  development  of  his 
collections  and  of  the  ideals  which  lay 
behind  them.  From  1900,  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  September,  1919,  he  gradually 
eliminated  from  his  consideration  all  other 
activities  which  might  al)Sorb  his  time  and 
strength,  in  orrlcr  that  he  might  work  with 
increasing  concentration  on  his  endeavor  to 
estal>lish  the  beginnings  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  most  ^'aluable  field  of  research. 

“Air.  Freer  was  convinced  that  the  more 
nearly  a  cultural  object  of  any  civilization 
expresses  the  underlying  princii)les  of  artistic 
j)roduction  in  soundness  of  thought  and 
workmanship,  tlie  more  nearly  it  takes  its 
place  with  other  objects  of  equally  high 
cjuality  jjroduced  by  any  other  civilization; 
and  with  that  in  view,  he  was  intent  upon 
bringing  together  such  expressions  of  AA’est- 
ern  and  Eastern  cidtures  as  seemed  to 
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liim  to  enihody  at  their  l)e.st  tliose  cliarac- 
loristies  wliicli  lie  Ijelieved  to  i)e  inherent 
in  all  works  of  art. 

“From  tlie  West  he  acquired  jjrinciiially 
.Vmerican  jiaintings  hy  men,  inheritors  of 
European  traditions,  in  whose  work  he 
found  qualities  and  tendencies  symjiathctic 
witli  those  of  earlier  jiainters  in  China  and 
Japan.  Most  iiiiportant  in  the  western 
field,  as  rejiresented  in  these  collections,  is 
a  section  devoted  to  the  work  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  inclnding  oil  paintings, 
water  colors,  jiastels,  etchings,  lithographs, 
engravings,  drawings,  and  also  the  Peacock 
Koom,  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
house  in  I..oiidon  wdiere  it  was  decorated  by 
AVhistler  for  Mr.  F.  R.  Leyland.  In  the 
American  field  there  are  also  re])resentative 
groups  of  paintings  by  Thomas  W.  Dewing, 
Abbott  II.  Thayer  and  Dwight  W.  Tryon; 
and  examples  of  the  work  of  George  de 
Forest  Rrush,  Childe  Hassam,  Winslow 


Homer,  Gari  Melchers,  Willard  Metcalf, 
John  Francis  AInr])hy,  Charles  A.  Platt, 
All>ert  P.  Ryder,  John  Singer  Sargent  and 
John  II.  Twachtman. 

“From  the  East  he  gathered  paintings, 
I)otteries,  scnl|)tnres  in  stone,  in  wood  and 
in  laccpier,  bronzes,  jades  and  objects  of 
various  other  materials.  The  Chinese  field 
is  rejiresented  by  the  largest  number  of 
olijects  covering  the  longest  jieriod  of  time. 
Some  of  these  specimens  were  produced  as 
early  as  the  Chou  dynasty  (B.  C.  1122-255), 
and  some  of  them  were  made  as  recently 
as  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  (A.  D.  1644-1912). 
The  Chinese  paintings  number  over  1,200, 
including  panels,  scrolls  and  albums;  and 
the  Japanese  paintings,  about  800,  including 
also  screens.  The  potteries  from  the  Far 
East — China,  Japan  and  Korea — number 
about  1,500;  Ihe  stone  and  wood  sculpture. 
273;  and  the  bronzes,  inclnding  several 
sjjeciniens  from  Siam,  about  900. 
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“From  the  Nearer  East,  Mr.  Freer  ])iir- 
cliased  miniature  j)aiutiug.s  and  illustrated 
hooks  of  Persian  origin,  Persian  and  West 
A.sian  potteries,  many  of  tliem  of  Jlakka 


ap|)earing  in  tlie  Freer  colleetion  are  the 
Greek  Bihlieal  Manirseripts,  wliieh  were 
found  in  Egy])t.  'J'lie  more  important  of 
these,  now  known  as  tlie  Wasliington 
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tyjie,  and  a  few  speeimens  of  lironze  and 
silver.  AInhammadan  art  is  further  e.xem- 
I)lified  hy  a  nnmher  of  East  Indian  paintings. 

“Dynastic  Egyj)t  is  more  slightly  rei)re- 
sented  by  a  collection  of  small  pieces  and 
fragments  of  glass  and  jjottery  ajid  hy  a  few 
objects  in  metal,  wood  and  stone. 

“The  most  significant  Byzantine  objects 


Alannseripts,  are  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  four  Gosjxls,  all  of 
which  date  from  the  fifth  century,  and  a 
fragmentary  mann.serii)t  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  which  ilates  from  the  sixth  century.” 

Air.  Freer  first  offered  this  colleetion  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  December  27, 
1904.  On  December  15,  1905,  he  repeated 
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his  offer,  i)romisiiig  tlie  sum  of  $500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  coiistructiiig  a  suitable 
building  in  which  to  house  the  collection, 
but  it  was  not  until  January  24,  190G, 
through  tlie  insistence  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  offer  was  accepted.  The  original 
deed  of  gift,  which  conveyed  title  to  2,250 
objects,  was  dated  Alay  5,  1900.  Si.\  sui)i)le- 
nientary  transfers  were  made,  the  latest 
dated  January  11,  1915,  and  by  these  this 
remarkable  donation  to  the  ijublic  was 
more  than  doubled,  so  that  it  eventually 
embraced  approximately  4,811  examples, 
of  which  991  were  American  and  3,820 
Oriental.  Furthermore,  Air.  Frecr’s  ajijiro- 
priation  for  the  building  was  increased 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  building, 
begun  during  his  lifetime,  was  unfortunately 
not  completed  until  after  his  death. 

Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  was  a  remark¬ 
able  personality,  a  man  who  had  made  his 
own  way  in  the  world  against  difficulties  and 
who  had  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  able 
to  retire  from  business — the  business  of  car 
building — at  the  age  of  forty-six,  with  a 
fortune  which  permitted  him  to  follow  his 
inclinations  and  indulge  in  the  delight  of 
collecting  art  of  the  rarest  sort  and  finest 
character,  and  ultimately,  through  it,  to 
materially  enrich  the  nation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  know 
that,  according  to  a  report  printed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1910,  there  were 
includetl  in  the  Freer  collection  02  oil  j)aint- 
ings,  44  water  colors  and  32  pastels  by 
Whistler,  besides  113  drawings  ami  sketches 
in  chalk,  pencil,  ink,  sepia,  etc.,  390  etchings 
and  dry-points,  194  lithograj)hs,  38  original 
plates,  and  the  Peacock  Room. 

Though  Air.  Freer  was  one  of  the  first  in 
America  to  begin  collecting  Whistler’s  works, 
he  did  not  meet  the  jjainter  until  1888,  when, 
on  a  business  trip  to  London,  it  chanceil  that 
he  had  a  day  to  spare  and  abruptly  tletcr- 
niined  to  call  upon  W'liisi  ler.  Warned  of  the 
artist’s  peculiarities,  he  went  with  what  he 
called  “unreasoning  confidence’’  and  with¬ 
out  an  introduction,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
cordial  welcome  and  a  lasting  friendship. 

Probably  no  man  has  ever  had  more  loyal 
or  devoted  friends  than  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  and  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  now  in  the  national  capital  is  to  be  found 
this  great  collection  of  Whistler’s  works  and 


the  equally  remarkable  collection  of  Whistler- 
iana  assembled  by  Air.  and  Airs.  Joseph 
Pennell  and  i)resented  by  them  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

I  he  Boston  and  Paris  WhisPer  Alemorial 
exhibitions  drew  heavily  upon  the  Freer 
collection,  as  did  also  the  Comparative  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  New  York,  the  Pennsylvania 
Acafleniy’s  One  Hundred  and  First  Annual 
Exhibition,  and  other  picture  exhibitions  of 
note.  Henceforth,  however,  these  pictures 
cannot  be  lent,  that  being  one  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bequest. 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  one-man 
collection,  remarkably  related,  thoroughly 
unique,  reflecting  for  all  time  the  personality 
of  the  collector,  a  personality  which,  though 
gentle  and  winning,  was  dominant  and  un¬ 
yielding.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
follow  Air.  Freer’s  wishes  and  to  fulfill  his 
ideals  in  the  arrangement  of  the  collection 
and  in  the  develo])nient  of  the  Gallery,  and 
none  who  knew  him  can  fail  to  recognize  his 
influence  and  to  feel  that  had  he  lived  he 
wt)uld  have  felt  intense  satisfaction  in  the 
realization  of  Ids  plan.  The  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art  is  not  only  the  gift  but  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  thought,  the  effort,  the  study  and 
the  purpose  of  Charles  L.  Freer.  L.  M. 

AAIERICAN  ART  IN  BUFFALO 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  held  its 
Seventeenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  selected 
paintings  and  small  bronzes  by  American 
artists  in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  x4pril 
8th  to  June  18th.  The  exhibition  comprised 
197  paintings  and  100  small  bronzes.  Among 
the  works  listed  in  the  catalogue  were 
Sargent’s  portrait  of  Charles  H.  Woodbury; 
Brenda  Putnam’s  charming  little  sundial; 
which  received  the  Helen  Foster  Barnett 
jjrize  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1922,  and  the  George  D.  Widener  Alemo¬ 
rial  Aledal  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  1923;  “The  Sisters,”  by 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell;  marines  by  Schofield, 
Dougherty  and  Ritschel;  Augustus  V.  Tack’s 
portrait  of  Elihu  Root;  Alarjorie  Phillips’ 
“Alorning  Light — New  York”;  a  still  life 
study  by  Dines  Carlsen;  Lillian  IVestcott 
Hale’s  jjortrait  of  Miss  Alargaret  Williams; 
the  late  Joseph  DeCamp’s  “The  Blue 
Kimono”;  and  a  work  in  sculi)ture  “Alother 
and  Child,”  by  George  de  Forest  Brush. 


TAPESTRY— THE  GONZAGA  ANNGNCIATION 

LENT  BY  MABTIN  A.  RYEBSON,  ESQ. 


ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

A  LOAN  EXfflBITION  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


A  NOTABLE  loan  exhibition  of  the  arts 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  ojiened 
in  the  Metropolitan  Musenm  of  Art  in  Alay 
and  will  continue  thronghont  the  summer. 
It  is  set  forth  in  two  galleries  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  facing  Eifth  Avenue, 
and  it  will  well  reward  the  traveler  who, 
passing  through  New  York  on  summer  holi¬ 
day,  waits  over  a  train  or  two  to  visit  it. 
Outside  of  the  great  national  collections  of 
art  and  the  churches  of  Italj',  nothing  of  the 
same  quality  is  available  to  the  student,  and 
even  there  mnch  time  and  effort  would  be 
necessary  to  see  its  equivalent.  Eurther- 
more,  the  objects  in  this  collection  are  ])ri- 
vately  owned  and  therefore  not  as  a  rule 
accessible  to  the  public;  and  they  are  so 
arranged  that  they  are  here  seen  in  relation 
to  one  another  and  in  an  environment  similar 
to  that  for  which  they  were  originally  created. 

The  material  comprises  not  only  notal)le 
pictures  and  sculptui'c  of  the  e])och,  but 
furniture,  ceramics,  cngraviiigs,  books,  tex¬ 
tiles,  metalwork — in  fact,  all  of  the  arts  of 


the  time  which  it  has  been  j)ossible  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  the  disjrosable  space.  The  large  gal¬ 
lery  has  been  divided  by  partitions  into 
alcoves,  each  one  containing  articles  which 
belong  together  in  time  or  harmonize  in 
effect.  The  desire  has  been  to  escape  as  far 
as  may  be  from  the  usual  hard-and-fast 
mnseum  way  of  showing  e.xamples  and  to 
give  to  the  works  something  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  setting  which  is  j)ossible  in  a  j)rivate 
house — to  imitate,  in  other  words,  the  effect 
the  works  have  in  the  interiors  from  wliich 
they  have  been  borrowed. 

The  collectors,  not  oidy  in  New  Y'ork, 
but  elsewhere  as  well,  have  been  more  than 
usually  generous  in  the  case  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Their  public  spirit  has  led  them  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  most  important  of 
their  treasures,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent 
that  rooms  which  would  be  in.  daily  use  have 
had  to  l)e  closed.  Other  museums  have  also 
been  called  ujjon  and  have  resj)onded  with 
hearty  good-will  to  the  enterprise,  lending 
wherever  the  conditions  were  possiI)le.  Tlie 
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C’liicago  Art  Institute,  the  Scliool  ot  tlie  Fine 
Arts  of  Yale  University,  tlie  Fogg  Art 
iVIuseuni  at  Harvard,  liave  all  (•oo])erate(l  to 
a  valuahle  extent. 

J}y  s])eeial  permission  the  deseriplion  of 
this  collection,  written  for  the  Museum  Jlul- 
Utiu  hy  Mr.  Bryson  Burroughs,  Air.  Josci)h 
Breck  and  Air.  W.  Al.  Ivins,  Jr.,  resj)ccti\’ely, 
curators  of  Painting,  the  Decorative  .\rts 
and  Prints,  is  re])rintcd  here: 

PA1NTIX(;S 

“Ilcreules  and  Deianira  by  Pollaiuolo  is 
one  of  the  rare  iiaintings  furnished  to  tfie 


exhibition  by  inuseunis.  Through  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  di.scriniination  of  Consul  Jarves 
it  was  brought  to  America  many  years  ago 
and  has  belonged  since  ]8()7  with  the  rest  of 
his  collection  of  Italian  jiaintings  to  the 
Ahile  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  No  better 
jiicture  could  have  l)eeu  obtained  than  this 
to  ilhistratc  the  energy,  science,  and  poetry 
with  which  classical  stories  were  retold  by 
the  Florenline  school  at  its  greatest.  In 
the  same  breath  should  be  mentioned  the 
tremendously  powerful  Portrait  of  a  A’ouug 
Alan  by  Castagno  which  has  been  shown 
at  the  Aluseum  on  more  than  one  jirevious 
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occasion  hut  wliich  can  never  be  seen 
enougii.  It  was  out  of  this  forceful  tradition 
of  tense  sinews  that  Botticelli  sprang.  His 
disting\iislied  portrait  of  young  Giuliano 
de’  Medici,  l)elonging  to  Mr.  and  IMrs.  Otto 
H.  Kahn,  was  also  lent  to  the  Museum  for 
an  occasion  some  three  years  ago. 

“Reaching  hack  to  a  slightly  earlier  Flor¬ 
entine  development  is  the  arresting  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady  hy  Fra  Diamante,  which  for 
a  time  bore  the  name  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 
This  and  the  charming,  aloof  Madonna 
and  Child  hy  Cosimo  Rosselli  are  lent  hy 
Michael  Fricdsam.  The  intellectual  alert¬ 
ness  of  the  Florentine  aristocracy  so  ad¬ 
mirably  felt  in  the  Botticelli  portrait  is 
perhaps  even  more  beautifully  expressed  in 
Ghirlandaio’s  i)ortrait  of  the  much  cele¬ 
brated  Giovanna  Tornabuoni.  A  i)leasing 
and  characteristic  eclectic  picture  by  Pier 
Francesco  Fiorentino  is  lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn. 

“Among  the  Sienese  jjaintings,  again, 
other  museums  generously  stipply  the 
choicest  examples.  The  little  Sassetta  illus¬ 
tration  of  Christ  in  Limbo  with  its  lingering 
flavor  of  the  Middle  Ages,  its  exquisite 
color,  and  its  delicate  miniature-like  drawing 
could  not  be  surpassed  for  the  ]>urposes  of 
the  exhibition.  It  is  lent  by  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum.  To  furnish  the  altogether  delight¬ 
ful  series  of  the  Life  of  Saint  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  lent  by  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  in 
which  the  panels  have  hung  for  several  years, 
is  obliged  for  a  time  to  rob  its  own  walls. 
By  the  artist  of  the  Saint  John  panels  are 
also  the  dainty  pictures  of  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  lent  l)y  George  and  Florence 
Blumenthal,  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple  lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  anrl  the 
Nativity  lent  by  Grenville  L.  Winthrop. 
Other  Sienese  paintings  included  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  are  Dan  Fellows  Platt’s  mystical 
Allegory  of  the  Church  by  Vecchietta  and 
charming  little  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Neroccio  and  Francesco  di  Giorgio, 
lent  respectively  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  H. 
Kahn  and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

“Umbrian  painting  is  appropriately  rep¬ 
resented  by  six  pictures,  the  first  of  which 
to  be  mentioned  should  be  Mr.  Platt’s 
delightfully  naive  picture  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Angels  by  Boccatis.  Bon- 
figli,  the  Perugian  pupil  of  Boccatis,  is 


represented  also  by  a  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Angels  jiainted  not  long  after  14.50  and 
belonging  to  Air.  and  Airs.  Kahn.  The 
delicate  l)eauty  of  the  work  of  Antoniazzo, 
here  under  the  influence  evidently  of  Fio- 
renzo  di  Lorenzo  rather  than  of  Alelozzo, 
is  well  seen  in  the  Aladonna  and  Child 
with  Donor  lent  by  Percy  S.  Straus,  while 
the  work  of  Antoniazzo’s  little-known  pupil, 
Saturnino  de’Gatti,  is  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  Berenson  in  the  Sacra  Casa  di 
Loreto.  Pinturicchio  is  in  splendidly  dec¬ 
orative  vein  in  his  Holy  Family  and  Saint 
John  supplied  by  the  Fogg  Art  Aluseum, 
while  Perugino  in  his  Aladonna  and  Saints 
Adoring  the  Cliild  is  seen  in  loveliest  perfec¬ 
tion. 

“In  mentioning  north  Italian  paintings 
lent  to  the  e.xhibition  one  inevital)l,y  men¬ 
tions  first  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  by 
Cosimo  Tura  lent  by  the  Fogg  Art  Aluseum. 
This  little  panel,  in  common  with  others  of 
his  works  on  a  small  scale,  achieves  a  ten¬ 
derness  of  expre.ssion  not  found  in  like  de¬ 
gree  in  any  of  his  larger  paintings,  while 
there  is  nothing  lost  of  his  peculiarly  subtle 
color  an<l  little,  or  nothing,  of  his  energetic 
treatment  of  drai)eries.  The  Bishop  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Cossa,  lent  by  the  estate  of  Theo¬ 
dore  AI.  Davis,  shows  again  the  tremendous 
<lraperies  of  the  Ferrarese  School,  while 
the  little  Aladonna  and  Child  by  Utili 
lent  by  Air.  Platt,  though  lacking  this 
characteristic,  seems  in  some  other  respects 
to  1)0  int  to  the  tradition  of  Cossa  as  we 
know  him  in  the  wonderful  Annunciation 
of  the  Dresden  Gallery'.  The  one  example 
of  fresco  painting  included  in  the  exhibition 
is  the  statel.v  kneeling  Angel  by  Luini  belong¬ 
ing  to  Air.  Platt.  It  formed  part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Villa  della  Pelucca  at 
Alonza  whence  came  also  the  Burial  of 
Saint  Catherine,  now  in  the  Brera  Gallery', 
Alilan,  which  Williamson  justly  calls  one 
of  Luini’s  most  beautiful  works. 

“Among  the  interesting  expressions  of 
the  northern  Italian  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  cpiattrocento  and  later  none  perhaps 
was  more  interesting  than  the  portraiture. 
The  exhil)ition  includes  a  Lombard  portrait 
of  a  man,  painted  about  1500,  for  the 
authorship  of  which  no  sati.sfactory'  name 
has  yet  been  found;  a  portrait  presumably' 
of  Taddeo  Taddei  by  Amico  Aspertini,  lent 
by'  Alichacl  Friedsam;  a  Portrait  of  a  Boy 
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l\v  Moroni,  lent  by  C.  C.  Stillman;  and 
finally  a  poiirait  by  Raroccio  of  the  baby 
prince  Federigo  d’l^rbino,  lent  by  Mr.  Rlatt, 
which  takes  ns  into  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

“The  Venetian  pictures  of  the  exhibition 
form  one  of  its  most  interesting  groiij)s, 
beginning  with  the  sumptuous  altarj)iece, 
the  IMadonna  ami  Child  with  Angels  l)y 
Carlo  Crivelli,  lent  by  George  and  Florence 
Rlnmenthal,  and  Mr.  fdatt’s  Saint  Dominic 
l)y  Vittorio  Crivelli.  The  i)re-Giorgione 
school  is  very  favorably  shown.  Antonnello 
da  Messina,  who  brought  a  new  outlook 
to  Venetian  j)ainting,  is  rei)resented  by  a 
i)eautifnl  example — the  rarely  seen  and 
uncatalogued  Portrait  of  a  IMan,  lent  anony¬ 
mously.  The  other  oil  j)ainting  of  tliis  group 
is  JMr.  and  Airs.  Kahn’s  remarkable  Alan 
in  Armor  by  Carj)accio  which  has  already 
been  commented  upon  in  the  Bulletin 
(July,  1922).  Three  of  the  Aladonnas  by 
Giovanni  Rellini,  two  of  them  executed 
before  the  artist  adopted  the  ])ractice  of 
I)ainting  in  oil,  are  shown,  the  one  belonging 
to  Percy  S.  Straus  Iteing  a  late  rediscovery 
and  now  for  the  first  tijne  publicly  exhibited. 
Ralph  II.  Booth’s  Bellini  is  also  unknown 
to  New  Wrk,  and  Air.  Winthrop’s  example, 
highly  i)raised  by  many  authorities,  has 
rarely  been  seen.  Two  canvases  by  Tin¬ 
toretto  are  included.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Blu- 
nienthars  powerful  Portrait  of  a  Alan,  an 
early  work  formerly  attrilnded  to  Bassano, 
and  Samuel  Sachs’s  Diana,  a  picture  which 
at  one  time  belonged  to  John  Ruskin. 

B.  B. 

SCULPTURE  AND  DECORATIVE  ARTS 

“Paralleling  the  evolution  of  Italian 
Renaissance  painting,  .scniiiture  in  Italy 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
was  inspired  by  a  twofold  enthusiasm — for 
nature  and  for  classical  antiquity.  The 
former  flevelojied  powers  of  oliservation, 
adding  to  the  sculptor's  knowledge  of  the 
human  form  at  rest  ami  in  motion,  until, 
with  increased  technical  facility,  the 
Renaissance  scidptor  attained  a  complete 
mastery  of  his  craft.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  enthusiasm  for  nature  was  controlled 
ami  directed  to  aesthetic  pnrjioses  by  the 
study  and  emulation  of  the  remains  of 
classical  art  which  were  now  regarded  as 
models  of  perfection.  This  discitilined 


realism,  even  more  than  the  new  vocabulary 
of  classical  motives  and  the  new  themes 
drawn  from  pagan  life  and  mythology, 
gives  to  Renai.ssance  sculpture,  as  to 
contemporaneous  iiainting,  its  distinctive 
character. 

If  the  painters  of  Florence  share  their 
laurels  with  others,  the  school  was  sujireme 
throughout  the  Renaissance  in  the  domain 
of  sculpture.  Although  Donatello  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  supreme  master  of  the 
Early  Renaissance,  the  realistic  and  classi¬ 
cizing  tendencies  of  the  period  are  perhaps 
most  harmoniously  united  in  the  work  of 
imea  della  Robbia,  whose  serene  naturalism 
seems  more  akin  to  classical  ifleals  than  the 
imjiassioned  style  of  the  great  leader  of  the 
Florentine  school.  By  Luca  della  Robbia 
we  are  fortunate  in  lieing  able  to  show  the 
beautiful  relief  in  enameled  terra-cotta,  lent 
liy  Airs.  George  T.  Bliss,  of  the  Madonna  of 
the  Niche.  Alorc  dramatic  in  sentiment, 
retaining  something  of  Gothic  intensity  in 
the  treatment  of  form,  is  the  Donatellesque 
terra-cotta  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
lent  by  J.  Pierpont  Alorgan.  This  impres¬ 
sive  sculpture,  close  indeed  to  the  work  of 
Donatello  himself,  is  evidently  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  Via  Pietra  Piana  Aladonna  at 
Florence,  which  is  generally  attributed  to 
Francesco  del  Valente,  Donatello’s  sole 
Florentine  assistant  at  Padua;  another  name 
suggested  has  lieen  that  of  Antonio  di 
Chelino  da  Pisa.  From  the  same  collection 
comes  the  exc|uisite  marlile  relief  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Agostino  di  Duccio, 
one  of  the  most  individual  of  the  Florentine 
masters  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 

“By  Antonio  Rossellino,  the  sculptor  of 
feminine  grace  and  the  delicate  beauty  of 
childhood,  are  three  marble  fragments,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  smiling  heads  of  cherubim;  one 
is  owned  by  the  Alusenm  and  the  others 
come  from  the  collections  of  Robert  W.  de 
Forest  and  Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell.  The  suave 
elegance  of  Alino  da  Fiesole  has  inspired 
the  marble  relief  of  the  Aladonna  and  Child, 
lent  by  Air.  and  Airs.  Otto  H.  Kahn;  this 
attractive  sculpture  is  probably  by  a  Roman 
disciple  of  the  jiopnlar  Florentine  master. 
Deriving  both  from  Rossellino  and  Alino  da 
Fiesole,  Tommaso  Fiamberti  (the  Master  of 
the  Alarlile  Aladonnas)  is  the  author  of  a 
deliglitful  little  sculpture  in  highly  poli.shed 
serpentine,  lent  by  George  and  Florence 
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Blumenthal,  representing  a  Child  Holding 
a  Dog.  The  beautiful  marble  statuette  of 
the  Clirist  Child  Blessing,  lent  by  John  L. 
Severanee,  has  a  most  interesting  history. 
This  statuette,  aeeording  to  Vasari,  was 
made  by  Baceio  da  Montelupo  to  replaee 
the  Christ  Child  surniountiug  the  tabernaele 
by  Desiderio  da  Settiguano  in  San  Lorenzo, 


Florence,  when  this  figure  of  the  infant 
Christ,  whieli  enjoyed  a  great  popularity,  was 
placed  on  flic  high  altar  of  the  church  at 
Christmas  time.  Shortly  after  Baceio  had 
completed  his  sculpture,  Desiderio's  stat¬ 
uette  was  injured  and  removed  to  the 
sacristy,  so  tliat  the  j\loidelui)0  seuliiturc 
remained  in  position  on  the  tabernaele  until 
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18()8,  wlieu  the  Desiclerio  statuette  was 
restored  and  plaeef!  in  its  original  position, 
and  tile  marble  by  Montelnpo  sold  by  the 
ehiirch  to  the  Russian  eonnoissenr  and 
collector,  Baron  Lijihart. 

“  Althoug'li  the  Renaissance  seidjitor  found 
perhajis  his  principal  enii)loyment  in  the 
production  of  devotional  scnljiture,  the 
secular  sjiirit  of  the  time  fostcrefl  the  art  of 
portraiture.  A  masterpiece  of  Renaissance 
portrait  sculpture  is  the  marble  bust  by 
Erancesco  Laurana  of  Beatrice  of  Aragon, 
the  daughter  of  Eerdinand  of  Na])les,  who 
married  in  147()  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary. 
This  embodiment  of  aristocratic  beauty  is 
lent  by  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan,  from  whose 
collection  comes  also  the  tdrceful  marble 
portrait  bust  of  a  young  man  by  an  unknown 
artist — perhaps  Pietro  da  Milano,  one  of 
the  princi])al  sculptors  at  the  courts  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  and  the  celebrated  medalist 
of  King  Rene  of  Anjou.  In  its  vigorous 
masculinity  this  portrait  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  subtle  elegance  of  the 
Laurana  Princess.  Lent  bj'  Michael  Ereid- 
sam  is  an  attractive  jjortrait  bust  in  marble 
of  a  young  boy,  Iiy  Gian  Cristoforo  Romano, 
the  leading  sculiitor  of  the  Roman  school  in 
the  latter  jjart  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  The  sculptor  was  fre¬ 
quently  emi>loyed  at  the  court  of  Mantua, 
and  it  is  very  jirobable  that  this  bust  repre¬ 
sents  the  young  Federigo  Gonzaga,  the  son 
of  Isabella  d’Este  and  the  Marchese  Gian 
Erancesco  Gonzaga.  A  bronze  head  in 
heroic  size  of  a  bearded  man,  lent  by  Gren¬ 
ville  L.  Winthrop,  e,xem])lifies  the  classical 
manner  of  Late  Renaissance  sculjitnre. 
The  bronze  might  easily  pass  for  the  portrait 
of  a  Roman  emperor;  but  in  the  writer’s 
opinion  it  represents  some  jicrsonage  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  quite  ])robably  Erancesco 
Alaria  della  Rovere  I,  Duke  of  Urbino,  a 
few  years  younger  than  he  is  re])resented  in 
a  bust  in  the  Kaiser  Ereidrich  Alusenm  in 
Berlin. 

“The  decoration  of  monumental  tombs 
offered  another  fertile  field  for  the  Renais¬ 
sance  sculptor.  Presumably  from  some 
such  tomb  as  that  of  Doge  Andrea  Ven- 
dramin  at  Venice  comes  the  half-length 
figure  in  marble  of  a  warrior  by  Tullio 
Lombardi,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
sculptors  of  the  Venetian  school.  Dr.  Bode 
conjectures  that  this  superbly  decorative 


seulj)ture,  jjrobably  re])resenting  Saint 
(ieorge  and  dating  from  the  late  fifteenth 
or  early  sixteenth  century,  may  have  been 
made  for  a  monument  of  Ercole  d’Este  at 
Ferrara.  It  is  lent  by  Michael  Friedsam. 

“A  taste  for  rich  ornamentation  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Venetian  sculpture  and  is  well 
seen  in  the  Venetian  bronzes  of  the  High 
Renaissance.  Magnificent  examples  are  the 
j>air  of  bronze  cire  perdue  altar  candlesticks 
by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  lent  by  courtesy  of 
Philip  Lehman.  The  comparative  sobriety 
of  Florentine  design  at  this  period  is  shown  in 
the  s])lendid  pair  of  bronze  altar  candlesticks 
by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano,  which  are  lent 
by  J.  Pierj)ont  Morgan.  Andirons  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  class  of  Venetian  bronzes; 
the  handsome  jiair  from  the  collection  of 
George  and  Florence  Blumenthal  are  notable 
exam]jles  of  the  school  of  .Messandro  Vitto¬ 
ria.  But  not  all  Venetian  bronzes  are  utili¬ 
tarian  in  character.  Attrilmted  to  Jacopo 
Sansovino,  the  chief  sculptor  at  Venice 
during  the  second  f(uarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  the  cire  jjcrdue  bronze  statuette 
from  the  Blumentlud  Collection,  represent¬ 
ing  Pluto  with  the  dog  Cerberus;  and  a 
typical  Venetian  vork  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centur.y  is  the  graceful 
statuette,  anonymously  lent,  of  Venus 
Alarina  b,y  Danese  Cattaneo. 

“The  most  famous  of  the  Renaissance 
hronzitrs  is  perhaps  the  curly-haired  Pad¬ 
uan,  known  by  his  juckname  of  II  Riccio,  a 
master  of  ornament  and  a  realist  of  Dona¬ 
tello's  school.  II  Riccio  produced  numer¬ 
ous  brojizes,  mainly  utilitarian  in  purpose. 
^\.  sjilendid  example  of  the  master’s  work, 
lent  liy  courtesy  of  Philip  Lehman,  is  a 
large  incense  burner  of  cylindrical  form, 
surmounted  by  a  seated  faun  holding  a 
Pan’s  jiipes.  J'ypical  of  Riccio’s  numerous 
small  lironzes  designed  as  lamps  or  ink¬ 
wells  is  a  bronze  statuette  from  the  Eried- 
sam  Collection,  rei)re.senting  a  nude  youth 
holding  a  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  shell.  From 
the  Morgan  Collection  comes  the  well- 
known  equestrian  statuette  of  a  warrior  by 
II  Riccio,  a  masteriiiece  of  vigorous  sculp¬ 
ture.  No  less  animated,  but  of  greater  re¬ 
finement  in  design,  is  another  bronze  from 
the  same  collection,  a  studio  copy  of  one  of 
Leonardo’s  numerous  studies  for  his  eques¬ 
trian  statues  of  Francesco  Sforza  and  Gian 
Giacomo  Trevulzio. 
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“Niiiiierous  Renaissance  bronzes  are  cop¬ 
ies  in  reduced  size  or  free  adaptations  of 
classical  sculptures.  Notable  examples  of 
this  type  are  the  Spinario  and  the  Hercules, 
lent  by  Michael  Friedsain,  and  the  Crouch¬ 
ing  Venus,  probal)ly  by  LCVntico,  owned  by 
the  Museum.  Classical  influence  is  also  a 


marked  characteristic  of  the  Late  Renais¬ 
sance  bronzes.  The  classicism  of  the  Late 
Renaissance  is  conspicuous  in  the  work  of 
(ban  Bologna  and  his  imitators.  By  the 
master  is  the  fine  bronze  grouj)  of  Hercules 
and  Caciis  from  fhe  Blnmentlial  Collection. 

“Before  leaving  these  miniature  sculp- 


CASSdNE,  XVI  CENTURY 


TENT  RY  COURTESY  OF  PHILIP  LEHMAN 


tiires,  attention  ina,y  be  called  to  the  jiax 
witli  a  relief  in  wrought  gold,  probalily  by 
Muderno,  representing  The  Flagellation. 
This  pax  was  made  for  Cardinal  Giovanni 
Borgia  and  came  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Tarazoua  iu  Spain. 

“Although  furniture  was  liy  no  means 
plentifid  during  the  hfteeuth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  there  was  a  distinct  advance  to¬ 
ward  comfort  and  luxury  in  all  that  per¬ 
tained  to  the  house.  The  influence  of 
classical  oriiameut  and  architectural  forms  is 
manifest  in  Italiari  furniture  designs  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  following  cen¬ 
tury  these  motives  were  developed  and 
became  more  classical  iu  feeling,  corres]>ond- 
ing  to  the  change  in  architectural  design; 
and  elaborate  carving  was  norv  generally 
substituted  for  the  marquetry  or  painted 
decoration  which  had  been  favored  in  the 
earlier  period. 

“The  cassoue,  or  coffer,  that  essential 
piece  of  Italian  Kenaissance  furniture,  is 
reju-csented  in  the  exhibition  liy  many 
splendiil  examples.  The  earliest  is  a  Flor¬ 
entine  chest,  with  painted  gesso  decoration, 
of  about  the  years  14()0-1-H0.  This  comes 
from  the  Museum  collection,  as  do  the  two 
following,  an  ornate  Florentine  cassone  of 
about  1475,  with  a  jiainting  of  the  Comjuest 
of  Trebizond  on  the  front  panel,  and  a  gilded 
cassone  of  the  same  <late  and  jirovenance, 
with  gesso  carvings  iu  high  relief  reiiresent- 
ing  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  A  cassone,  prob¬ 


ably  Florentine  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  Whit¬ 
ney,  has  an  unusual  and  flelightful  painted 
decoration  of  birds  and  rabliits  among  flower¬ 
ing  plants  iu  the  styde  of  millefleurs  tapes¬ 
tries.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn 
is  a  ])air  of  stately^  Florentine  cassoni,  with 
intarsia  decorations,  which  date  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
cassone  of  about  1500,  lent  by  courtesy’  of 
Philip  Lehman,  is  a  ma-sterjiiece  of  Venetian 
design;  the  graceful  fo'-m  of  the  coffer  is  em- 
liellished  with  exquisite  low  relief  carvings. 
From  the  collections  of  J.  Horace  Harding 
and  David  Warfield  come  two  princely 
Roman  cassoni  of  the  mid-si.xteenth  century, 
carved  iu  high  relief  with  figures,  architec¬ 
tural  ornament,  and  armorial  bearings.  The 
bronze-colored  patina  of  the  wood,  relieved 
by  occasional  touclies  of  gold,  adds  to  the 
sumiituous  ajipearance  of  these  chests. 
Another  magnificent  cassoue  of  the  High 
Renaissance  type  is  lent  by  George  and 
Florence  Blumenthal.  With  these  cassoni 
may/  be  mentioned  the  cassapaiica,  a  com¬ 
bined  wall-bench  and  chest  raised  on  a  dais, 
owned  by’  the  Museum;  it  is  an  excellent 
exanqile  of  Florentine  furniture  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To 
the  same  jicriod  belongs  the  fine  credenza 
from  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  lent  by  Charles 
A.  J’latt,  and  the  elaborate  Tuscan  writing 
cabinet  lent  by  Edwin  A.  Shewan.  Other 
small  cupboards  arc  lent  by  Mrs.  F.  Gray 
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Griswold  and  Mr.  and  Airs.  Payne  Whitney. 

“Several  types  of  tables  are  represented 
in  the  exhibition.  From  the  eolleetion  of 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney  eomes  a  monu¬ 
mental  Venetian  table  of  tlie  early  sixteentli 
eentnry,  extremely  beantifnl  in  its  proj)or- 
tions  and  carved  decoration,  and  a  second 
Venetian  table  of  elaborate  design,  some  half 
century  later  in  date.  From  the  .same 


the  extraordinary  pair  of  carved  and  gildeel 
Venetian  chairs  of  the  same  ty{)e,  lent  by 
Air.  anrl  Airs.  Payne  Whitney;  all  these 
chairs  have  their  original  leather  backs  and 
seats.  Of  the  stool-chairs  (.sgabclli)  and 
stools  benmtifnl  exami)les  have  been  lent 
from  the  Kahn.  Rhmicnthal,  and  Lelnnan 
Collections. 

“The  snmpt lions  character  of  Renaissance 


CHILD  HOLDING  A  DOG  TOMMASO  FIAMRERTI 

LENT  BY  GEORGE  AND  FLORENCE  BLUAIENTHAL 


collection  is  a  Tuscan  table  of  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  the 
unusual  design  is  attributed  to  Vasari;  and 
also  a  late  sixteenth-century  pedestal  table 
with  octagonal  top.  A  century  earlier  is  the 
beautifully  carved  and  gilded  Sienese  table 
with  an  octagonal  top,  lent  by  courtesy  of 
Philip  Lehman. 

“‘Savonarola’  and  ‘Dante’  chairs  are 
represented  by  many  clioice  examjiles. 
It  is  impossible  to  call  attention  to  individual 
pieces,  except  perhaps  to  note  a  Lombard  or 
Venetian  ‘Dante’  chair  with  intarsia  decora¬ 
tion  from  the  Philip  Lehman  Collection,  and 


fabrics  is  well  shown,  among  other  examjiles, 
by  the  altar  frontal  of  green  cntvelvet 
patterned  with  gold,  from  the  Lehman  Col¬ 
lection.  Through  the  kindness  of  Alartin 
A.  Ryerson,  we  are  privileged  to  exhibit  the 
famous  Gonzaga  Annunciation  tapestry, 
which  was  woven  in  Italy,  probably  at 
Alantua,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  beantifnl  tapestry  from  the 
Ryerson  Collection,  perhaps  the  sujireme 
achievement  of  the  Italian  looms,  was  woven 
for  a  member  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  whose 
arms  ajipear  twice  in  the  comiiosition. 

“Although  the  ceramic  group  in  the  exhibi- 
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tion  is  not,  a  large  one,  it  includes  cliaracter- 
istic  examples  of  the  majolica  of  Faenza, 
(\iffaggiolo,  Deruta,  Gnhhio,  and  Urhino. 
Among  the  pieces,  which  illustrate  a  varict\' 
of  forms,  are  two  fine  lustrcd  ])latcs  by 
Maestro  Giorgio;  other  celebrated  ceramic 
artists  re])resented  are  Era  Xanto  Avcili, 
Nicolo  da  LIrhino,  and  Orazio  Fontana.  The 
exhibits  come  from  the  collections  of 
Michael  Frietlsam,  William  Randoli)h 
Ilearst,  Philip  Lehman,  V.  Evcrit  Alacy,  and 
Thomas  Fortune  Ryan. 

"On  a  sacristy  cupboard  arc  shown  two 
bcantifid  illuminated  manuscripts,  lent  l)y 
J.  Pierj)ont  Morgan.  One,  a  manuscri])t  of 
the  works  of  Didymus  and  other  authors, 
dated  1488,  was  written  for  Matthias  I.  King 
of  Hungary,  by  Sigismundns  de  Sigismumlis, 
and  illuminatcfl  by  Attavantc  degli  Atta- 
\anti.  The  other,  a  pontifical,  of  the  lat(' 
fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century,  was 
written  for  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
later  Pope  Julius  II,  and  illuminated  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  and  Girolamo  dai  Libri  of  Verona.” 

J.  R. 

rUINTS  .\Nn  ILLUSTH.VTEn  BOOKS 

"The  exhibition  is  continued  in  the  I’riut 
Galleries  opening  from  the  Gallery  of  Si)ecial 
Exhibitions,  where  there  has  been  arranged 
a  selection  from  the  Italian  j)rints  and 
illustrated  books  in  the  Museum's  own  collec- 
tions.  The  items  shown  have  been  chosen 
not  so  much  for  their  beauty,  although  that 
f(uality  is  conspicuously  present,  as  for  the 
nuumer  in  which  tliey  represent  the  many- 
side<l  activities  of  the  Italian  jji-int  makers  of 
the  Renaissance.  Today  they  are  all  re- 
gardctl  as  ‘fine  prints’  and  as  beautiful  books, 
but  at  the  time  they  were  made  they  prob¬ 
ably  f(jr  the  greater  jiart  e.scapcd  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  si)ecifically  art-loving  community 
because  a  very  great  many  of  them  were  not 
mafle  especially  to  be  beautiful  but  to  be 
usefid  ill  one  way  or  another.  Thus  there 
are  prints  which  were  intended  to  be  colored 
and  jiasted  on  altar  fronts  as  a  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute  for  decorative  paintings,  and  there 
are  sets  of  cards  which  may  have  been  used 
for  games  like  that  of  ‘authors’  and  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  that  onr  own 
contemporary  Sunday  School  cards  are 
used.  J'here  are  pattern  designs  for  jewel¬ 
ers,  sculptors,  metalworkers,  intarsia  makers, 
and  needlewomen,  treatises  on  lettering  and 


architecture,  and  reproductive  engravings 
which,  taking  the  place  now  occupied  by 
photography,  carried  the  fame  and  the  design 
of  Mantegna  and  Rajihael  across  the  world. 
There  are  many  illustrated  books  which  arc 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  cheap  popular 
reading  of  the  day,  books  which,  like  the 
Aesoj)  of  147!)  and  the  Ars  Moriendi  printed 
by  Clein  in  14!)0,  are  today  among  the 
ultima  thules  of  collectordom  and  among 
the  great  exemplars  of  how  to  make  lovely 
books.  There  are  also  many  of  the  great 
chiaroscuro  woodcuts  which  are  still  the 
most  successful  exanijiles  ever  produced  in 
Furo])e  of  chea])  color  printing  for  the 
pictorial  decoration  of  walls,  and  another 
group  of  woodcuts  in  black  and  white  by 
such  diverse  men  as  the  Master  I.  B.  with 
the  Bird  and  Domenico  dalle  Greche.  The 
individual  artists  represented  are  typified  by 
such  men  as  the  anonymous  engraver  of  the 
famous  and  very  beautiful  Life  of  the  Virgin 
and  of  Christ,  Pollaiuolo,  Alantegna,  Jacopo 
de’  Barbari,  Zoan  Andrea,  Mocetto,the  Cam- 
{)agnolas,  Alarc  Antonio  and  his  school, 
and  such  later  men  as  the  Carracci  and 
Baroccio.” 

Asi<le  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  col¬ 
lection  it  is  of  very  considerable  note  as  testi¬ 
fying  to  the  extent  to  which  American  col¬ 
lectors  have  succeeded  in  securing  rare  works 
of  Italian  art  of  the  Renaissance  'period. 

NOTABLE  GIFT  TO  THE  AIETRO- 
POLITAN  AIUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has 
lately  received  from  Air.  and  Airs.  William 
A.  Moore  a  notable  gift  of  American  Decora¬ 
tive  Art,  which  includes  silver  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  several  portraits  and  miniatures, 
furniture,  jewelry,  textiles,  and  miscellaneous 
objects  of  rare  character.  All  of  the  articles 
in  the  gift  are  of  decorative  or  utilitarian  art, 
typical  of  their  time  and  suggestive  of  the 
taste  of  their  pos.sessors.  Such  a  collection 
as  this  is  of  ])articular  importance,  in  that 
each  jjiece  is  definitely  pcfligrced,  its  original 
owner  known,  and  close  dating  is  possible. 
It  will  form  a  most  valued  addition  to  the 
collections  to  be  installed  in  the  new  wing 
of  American  Decorative  Art  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Aluscum  by  Air.  and  Airs. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  the  building  of  which 
is  j)rogressing  rapidly. 


HIGH  UP  IN  THE  ALPS  11.  H.  K.  DGNNE 


SOME  WATER  COLORS  BY  A  DISTINGUISHED 
BRITISH  PAINTER,  COL.  H.  R.  B.  DONNE 


The  British  School  of  water  color  paint¬ 
ing  has  always  been  distinctive  from 
the  time  of  the  first  English  Mater  colorists 
(loMm  to  today.  'I’he  Dutch  method  of 
scrubbing  in  has  never  been  pojnilar  across 
the  Channel,  M’here  instead,  the  old  method 
of  pine  color  and  transparent  Ma.sh  still 
holds  its  vogue.  AVater  color  painting  for 
many  j'ears  in  England  Mas  calletl  not 
jiainting  but  draMung,  and  Mater  colorists 
for  the  most  part  really  tinted  the  pictures 
which  they  drcM’  to  give  them  colorful  effect. 
How  charming  this  style  of  Mater  color 
painting  is  all  those  mIio  have  made  a 
study  of  the  M'orks  of  the  early  English 
water  colorists  knoM^  full  mtII. 

The  English  School  is  differentiated  from 
other  schools,  moreover,  by  the  em])hasis 
that  it  has  ahvays  j)ut  and  still  j)uts  on 
subjective  interest,  and  this  refers  not 
merely  to  the  story  telling  picture  but  to  the 
landscajie  as  m'cII.  The  jiicturesque,  the 
somewhat  comjilicated  and  jiictorial  com¬ 
position  appeals  to  the  British  mind  and 
taste,  Mhereas  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 


landscajie  jiainters  have  been  satisfied  with 
fragmentary  utterance,  Muth  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  bits  of  nature  seen  under  varying 
conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere. 

The  Mork  of  Col.  H.  R.  B.  Donne,  three 
of  M’hose  water  colors  are  illustrated  here- 
M’ith,  M'ill  in  the.se  matters  be  found  tradi¬ 
tional.  It  is  in  pure  color  and  e.xtremely 
})ictorial  in  cpiality.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
jiainter  and  spent  his  boyhood  holidays  on 
sketching  tours  in  SM’itzerland  M’ith  his 
father.  As  an  officer  of  the  British  army 
he  has  made  art  his  recreation  rather  than 
his  jirofession,  but  he  has  distinctly  the 
perception  of  the  artist  and  he  has  acquired 
extraordinary  skill  in  technique.  His  jiic- 
tures  are  mtU  painted  and  appealing  in 
theme — transcriptions  of  extraordinary 
beauty  found  in  natm-e.  A  group  of  fifty 
or  more  of  Colonel  Donne’s  M'ater  colors 
selected  from  his  studio  M'ere  brought  to 
America  last  fall  and  shown  by  special 
invitation  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 
More  than  half  of  the  collection  was  sold 
at  its  first  showing,  M'hich  goes  to  shoM' 
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THE  LI'i'TLE  TUW  EH  IE  H.  B.  DONNE 


lllut  SHl)jcclivt'  iiitfi'csl  makes  aj)peal  here 
as  ill  England  when  eouiiled  with  teehnieal 
excellenee  in  the  inattiT  of  rendering. 
Colonel  Donne’s  jiietnres  of  Lake  Como,  the 
Swiss  Aljis  and  scenes  of  the  Riviera  and  in 
and  ahout  Florence  interjiret  the  snjierb 
heanty  of  the.se  jilaces,  not  jihotographieally 
hnt  as  it  is  realized  hy  the  .symjiat lietic, 
artistic  instinct  of  one  vho  loves  heanty  for 
itself  and  is  ea])al)le  of  interjireting  its 
charm. 

Water  colors  have  lately  been  coming  into 
their  own.  Alnsenms  have  been  exhibiting 
them,  special  exhibitions  have  been  arranged 
in  addition  to  those  regularly  assemlded  and 
set  forth  by  the  artist  organizations.  In 
Paris  this  snmnier  an  exhibition  of  water 
colors  by  three  distinguished  American 
jiainters,  Sargent,  Winslow  Homer,  and 
Dodge  Maclvnight,  is  being  held.  And  how 
charming  they  are!  Whistler's  water  colors 
are  among  the  loveliest  things  in  the  lately 
ojiened  Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  And  how 


differently  the  medium  may  be  handled — 
as  a  trans])arenl  wash,  mi.xed  with  Chinese 
white  and  scrubbed  in,  dry  as  pastels,  wet 
and  flowing,  it  matters  not,  if  well  handled 
the  results  are  delightful. 

'I'he  Dutch  were  masters  of  the  art  and 
niueli  was  learned  from  them,  Imt  the  Dutch 
method  has  now  almost  entirely  gone  out  of 
N'ogue,  jiartly,  perhaps,  beeanse  it  does  not 
lenif  itself  to  modernistic  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion.  The  tendency  today  is  to  paint  with 
inire  color  and  great  directness  and  to  give 
little  lu-ed  to  the  amenities  of  tone.  Colonel 
Donne  is  neither  of  the  old  school  nor  of  the 
new.  Ilel  las  a  method  of  his  own,  some  say 
a  little  old  fashioned  in  its  exactness,  but  all 
agree  delightful  in  sulitlety  of  suggestion, 
veracity  and  colorful  eflect. 

Under  the  ausjiicesof  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts,  a  small  collection  of  Colonel 
Donne’s  water  colors  was  shown  in  May  in 
Quincy,  III.,  and  was  greatly  admirwl. 
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ARTISTIC  BLESSINGS  IN  DISGUISE 


BY  HELEN  GERARD 


Americans  returning  to  the  Italian 
picture  galleries  after  the  long  interval 
of  the  war  are  impressed  with  the  new  order 
in  which  they  find  most  of  the  priceless 
collections  of  Old  Masters.  Many  travelers, 
familiar  with  the  former  state  of  things,  are 
bewildered  at  first,  especially  as  all  the 
guide-books,  “walks,”  “talks”  and  “wan¬ 
derings”  are  as  yet  unrevised.  Some  people 
are  disappointed  at  not  finding  old  loves  in 
their  accustomed  places.  We  must  all 
admit,  however,  that  the  new  conditions 
present  vast  and  long-desired  improvements, 
so  obviously  difficult  ancl  expensive  to  attain 
that  they  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  even  at 
the  increased  entrance  fee. 

Few  people  know  the  extent  of  the  labors 
by  which  these  changes  have  been  achieved. 
Some  such  reorganization  was  planned  long 
ago.  Beginnings  were  even  progressing 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  aroused  the 
Italian  Government  to  the  peril  menacing 
the  treasures  of  art  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  the  northern  cities.  Yet 
most  of  the  great  paintings  were  still  in 
place  when  the  first  Austria-German  air 
raid  over  Venice  startled  the  world  and 
aroused  the  Italians  to  an  acute  sense  of 
what  might  happen  any  day — or  night — if 
their  masterpieces  were  not  immediately 
taken  care  of. 

But  haste  entailed  a  danger  with  even 
feweT  “ifs”  than  bombs.  The  initial  steps 
to  the  rescue  confirmed  an  appalling  dis¬ 
covery,  already  foreseen  by  the  inside  few 
of  the  department  of  the  Belle  Arti — nothing 
less  than  this:  many  of  the  paintings  were 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  at  a  touch,  the  canvas 
backs  being  rotten  and  stretchers  worm- 
eaten. 

Perhaps  experts  had  hesitated  to  meddle 
with  them  before,  or  means  for  the  tremen¬ 
dous  undertaking  may  have  been  in  question. 
At  any  rate,  the  imminent  loss  menaced 
by  Italy’s  ancient  foe  suddenly  rallied  the 
forces  that  alone  could  save  her  treasures 
from  the  ravages  of  the  great  universal 
enemy.  Time.  New  rescue  orders  brooked 
no  delay.  The  experts  knew  what  to  do. 
A  certain  amount  of  such  work  of  salvation 


was  always  in  hand.  It  was  to  cover  the 
surfaces  of  the  paintings  with  a  fine,  strong 
gauze,  held  firmly  by  a  harmless  adhesive. 
That  done,  even  the  vast  ceiling  and  wall 
pieces  of  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  of 
Tiepolo  and  Titian — if  only  they  were  on 
canvas — could  safely  be  taken  down  from 
their  lofty  i)laces,  freed  from  their  stretchers, 
rolled  u])on  great,  wooden  cjdinders  and, 
unknown  to  all  but  their  preservers,  packed 
and  shipped  to  the  safety  vaults  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  Rome.  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  frescoes  are  sometimes  transferred  to 
canvas,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  done  in 
this  emergency.  They  were  protected  by 
sand-bags. 

Peace  assured,  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
repaired,  cleaned,  often  re-tinted  with 
notable  improvement  in  neutral  color  of 
hygienic  distemper;  in  short,  the  halls  and 
galleries  were  fittingly  prepared  for  their 
treasures,  returning  in  traveling  costume. 
With  incredible  care  and  skill,  the  paintings 
were  unwrapped  of  their  coats  of  sacking, 
unrolled  from  their  huge  cylinders,  and 
placed  upon  new  stretchers,  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  severe  demands  to  be  put  upon 
them.  With  the  gauzed  surfaces  still 
intact,  the  tattered  canvas  backs,  placed 
under  a  strong  light,  were  sand-papered 
down  to  the  paint  with  a  delicacy  of  touch, 
sureness  of  eye  and  i)atience  known  only  to 
the  old-picture  expert.  The  succeeding 
operation,  recpiiring  no  less  skill,  perhaps, 
glued  an  entirely  new  canvas  to  the  back  of 
the  picture.  Then  followed  the  period  of 
slow  drying  before  the  work  could  be  put 
in  place.  Only  after  that  was  done,  in  the 
case  of  the  largest  ones,  was  the  gauze 
removed  from  the  priceless  surface,  and 
that  cleaned  of  the  adhesive — a  compara¬ 
tively  small  matter. 

Not  so  the  cleaning  of  a  painting  until  it 
is  free  from  the  accumulations  of  its  cen¬ 
turies  of  existence.  That  is  the  work  of 
months,  and  a  large  painting  requires  years, 
for  only  about  a  square  inch  of  the  surface 
is  cleaned  at  a  time  by  means  of  most 
delicate  touches  with  a  small  wad  of  gauze 
which  has  been  lightly  dipped  in  turpentine. 
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and  must  l)e  tiirown  away  tlie  monu'iit  it  is 
soiled.  The  expert  cleaner  possesses  a  deft 
hand,  obedient  to  a  sure  eye.  Above  all 
else,  he  innst  know  when  to  stop  cleaning 
one  square,  and  i>ass  on  to  another,  keeping 
all  in  harmony,  lest  unevenness  in  the 
cleaning  destroy  the  finality  of  the  picture. 
Nor  can  the  ancient  masterpieces  be  made 
entirely  clean  even  by  this  enlightenefi 
method  without  great  risk.  Capable  as 
are  the  Italian  experts  in  such  work,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  long  and  expensive 
undertaking  in  all  thoroughness  has  been 
impossible  in  the  ifresent  reorganization  of 
the  galleries,  accomplished  for  the  most  [)art 
within  three  years.  Nevertheless,  the  recent 
war  experiences  of  the  old  paintings  have 
included,  undoubtedly,  the  wash-and-brush- 
up  of  their  lives. 

In  cases  of  torn  or  scratched  pictures, 
there  has  been  some  intelligent  restoration 
also — ridfbing  in  of  resin  to  bring  back 
faflefl  colors;  perhaps,  a  little  mending:  but 
none  of  the  wholesale  retouching,  such  as 
in  the  old  days  obliterated  so  many  master- 
jneces,  leaving  them  to  ns  mere  names. 
The  present  generation  of  Italians  who  have 
in  custody  the  jewels  of  their  Renasciamentd 
have  made  this  advance  over  their  predeces¬ 
sors;  they  understand  that  a  work  of  art 
badly  damaged  by  ill-use,  by  age,  by  damp¬ 
ness,  even  esfated  with  the  smoke  of  altar 
candle  grease,  is  always  the  master’s  juece 
if  sparefl  the  daulfs  of  the  “restorer.” 

Progress,  indeed!  Had  the  great  mind  of 
jMichelangelo  grasifed  this  truth,  he  covdd 
never  have  set  the  examjfle  he  did  to  so 
many  centuries  of  less  gifted  botchers  by 
adfling  so  much  as  a  nose  or  a  little  finger  to 
the  antique  statues  found  in  Rome  by  his 
illustrious  patron,  Pf)j)e  Julius  II;  nor  wouhl 
he  have  left  so  mighty  an  axiom  to  be  laid 
down  for  all  works  of  art  by  the  French 
architect  Violet-lc-duc,  in  his  admonitions 
against  the  f’ifJent  j-estoration  of  ancient 
monuments. 

It  was  m  the  war-disnuuitled  hall  of  the 
Scnola  di  San  Rocco  at  ^’enice  that  this 
enlightened  modern  method  of  saving  the 
life  of  old  paintings  was  thus  minutely 
descril)cd  to  me.  Tintoretto’s  Crucifixion, 
still  wrajjped  uiion  its  immense  wooden 
cylinder,  just  as  it  had  come  back  from  a 
cellar  of  Florence,  lay  upon  the  floor. 
The  Assumption,  on  a  new  stretcher,  was 


drying  its  new  canvas  back  near  one  of 
the  never-too-sunny  windows.  Several 
other  works  of  the  ])rolific  master — and 
Brother  of  San  Rocco — were  in  work¬ 
rooms  and  in  divers  stages  of  sand-papering, 
while  a  manlier  of  the  smaller  (laintings,  all 
ready  to  lie  put  in  place,  were  standing 
about  on  the  floor,  many  of  them  against 
the  railing  of  the  chancel,  their  backs  as 
easily  insjiected  as  their  surfaces.  No  one 
could  have  desired  a  lietter  opportunity  to 
study  the  skillful  renovation  in  all  its 
stages,  and,  thereby,  to  unflerstand  the 
hitherto  mysterious  operations  on  still 
larger  scale,  caught  sight  of  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  and  elsewhere  during  two  or  three 
years  after  peace  was  declared. 

The  secret  was  then  out  that  Austria, 
confidant  of  retaking  Venice,  had  given 
orders  that  the  (hdectable  city  be  spared  all 
bombardment  not  strictly  necessary  for 
military,  naval  and  scare  purposes,  the  latter 
end  to  be  achieved  by  an  abundant  dropping 
of  bombs  into  the  canals  and  basins  of  the 
lagoon.  Those  orders  were  not  always 
obeyed,  as  many  churches  testify,  j^et  with 
no  great  loss  exce])t  that  caused  by  the  air¬ 
men  who,  aiming  at  the  railway  station  on 
the  opjiosite  side  of  the  Grand  Canal  crashed 
tlirough  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the 
Scalzi  and  shattered  Tiepolo’s  great  fre.sco 
into  dnst  and  a  few  small  fragments  which 
have  been  piously  cemented  into  a  frame  not 
much  over  a  yard  square.  That  loss  gave 
the  signal  for  the  new  lease  of  life  to  an 
almost  unconntable  number  of  other  works 
of  great  value  of  which  Italy  has  the  glory 
of  ])reserver — aud,  still,  possessor. 

Incidentally,  the  bombardment  of  Venice 
gave  rise  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  nearly  all  ^^lie  cities  of  Italy — the 
bomfjardment  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other.  King  Victor  Emmannel’s  gift 
to  the  Italian  Government  of  a  vast  exten¬ 
sion  of  gallery  and  museum  space  in  many 
jjalaces  and  villas  hitherto  crown  i)roperty. 
Venice,  one  might  say,  has  not  a  monu¬ 
ment,  a  gallery,  church  or  museum  un¬ 
touched  by  the  reorganization.  The  Correr 
and  Civic  Museums  have  been  removed  to 
the  Royal  Palace  in  Piazza  San  Marco, 
the  Church  and  Convent  of  La  Carita,  for 
more  than  a  century  the  home  of  the 
Accademia  school  and  galleries,  has  been 
put  back  to  as  near  their  original  conditions 
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as  possible,  while  still  retained  by  the 
Belle  Arti;  and  the  gallery  has  been  eonrage- 
ously  depri^'ed  of  inany  another  work  - 
besides  the  Assiiviption  of  the  T'injin  whieh 
Titian  painted  for  the  Church  of  the  Erari — 
in  order  to  put  them  back  to  their  original 
places,  now  made  ready  after  a  centurj'  or 
more  of  neglect. 

In  Florence  the  same  sj)irit  has  been  -and 
still  is — at  its  arduous  labors.  The  Uffizi 
Gallery  has  had,  no  doubt,  the  most  thorough 
housecleaning  of  its  long  and  honorable 
existence.  The  eolleetions  have  been  re¬ 
arranged  ill  restfully  spacious  order,  wall 
tints  and  lighting  intelligently  considered. 
The  lover  of  any  painter  may  now  adore  his 
heart’s  desire  with  much  less  fatigue  than  in 
former  days,  although  not  yet  with  the  ease 
afforded  bj’’  the  Venetian  Academy’s  gener¬ 
ous  supply  of  comfortable  sofas.  Seekers 
after  historical  and  comparative  studies  in 
the  Italian  Renaissance  may  now  find  in  the 
Uffizi  all  the  documents  in  their  order  of 
sequence.  That  is  to  say,  Florence  is  m> 
longer  disgraced  by'  the  hodge-podge  picture 
galleries  of  former  years,  when  masterjiieces 
of  all  schools  and  all  ejiochs  hung  and  stood 
about  in  confusion,  both  in  the  Uffizi’s 
celebrated  hall  of  honor,  the  Trihinia,  in  the 
Pitti  Gallery,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  the 
Accademla.  Those  were  the  day's  wdien  a 
great  painting  in  one  of  these  galleries  was 


as  likely  as  not,  only'  to  be  compared  or  con¬ 
trast  ed  with  another  half  a  mile  away,  in  the 
narrow,  ill-lighted  and  overloaded  hall  of 
the  Arradcmia.  Now  the  Academy  eollee- 
tion  is  reduced  to  the  common  nee<ls  of  its 
students,  whose  greater  needs  are  adequately' 
met  in  the  reorganized  galleries. 

Certain  collections  have  been  groujjed  in 
{)laces  with  which  the  artists  were  especially' 
identified.  For  imstanee,  excepting  a  few 
specimens  required  to  eonii)lete  the  his¬ 
torical  .se(juence  represented  in  the  Uffizi,  or 
a  i)anel  or  canvas  restored  to  the  altar  for 
which  it  was  j)ai]ded,  jiractically  all  the 
scattered  works  of  Beato  Angelico  and  Era 
Bartolomeo,  now  hang,  w'ell  lighted  and 
spaced,  in  halls  .set  aj)art  for  them  in  the 
Convent  of  San  Alarco. 

These  are  but  a  few'  details  (d  the  vast 
artistic  blessing  bia)Ught  to  Italy'  in  the 
<lisgui.se  of  the  war,  in  j)artial  comjiensation 
to  the  world  for  all  tluit  scourge  destroyed. 
In  these  ])ainfid  day's  of  reconstruction, 
there  is  this  of  the  tangible  to  set  up  against 
the  heavy'  costs — that  Italy'  has  not  only 
redeemed  much  of  her  lost  birthright  in  art, 
iji  land  and  in  her  people,  but  she  has  saved 
and  reset  her  old  treasures,  making  them 
more  beautiful  by  the  intelligent  manner  in 
which  she  has  torn  off  the  disguise  of  her 
fdessing  and  made  much  of  the  great  ojjpor- 
t unity'  it  concealed. 


A  WOOD  CARVER’S  EXHIBITION 

BY  FRANCES  LIVINGSTON  SUTHERLAND 


A  SIGN  at  the  door  of  the  R.verson 
Public  Library',  Grand  Rapids,  Michi¬ 
gan,  announcing  this  exhibition  last  .season, 
caught  my'  ey'e  in  passing.  Though  but  a 
visitor  in  the  “Furniture  City',’’  I  had  long 
pursued  craft  work  in  all  lines,  so  from  force 
of  habit,  in  part,  I  followed  the  indicated 
direction  uj)  the  spacious  stairway'  to  the 
second  floor,  and  as  “my'  head  followed  my' 
heels”  recollections  of  various  wood  carv¬ 
ings  of  primitive  folk  flasheil  back  in 
memory;  Norw'egian  household  utensils, 
German  altar  pieces,  English  oak  chests, 
medieval  Sw'iss  life  in  wood,  the  Colonial 
doors  of  Portsmouth  and  Savannah,  all 
expre.ssing  heart  y'earnings  of  day's  long  i)ast. 
Suddenly'  I  awoke  from  my'  reverie,  for  here 


I  stood  in  the  presence  of  contemporary 
work  abreast  of  the  present  and  forecasting 
something  of  the  future  in  the  furniture 
industry.  I  felt  the  throbbing  pulse  of  it, 
alive  and  eager. 

In  my'  enthusiasm,  tourist  fashion,  I 
began  to  talk  to  a  man  standing  near  me, 
W'ho  had  been  giving  undivided  attention  to 
two  deer  in  a  showcase  full  of  figure  pieces 
all  of  w'hich  showed  sincere  and  able  work¬ 
manship.  Happily'  I  expressed  admiration 
for  the  has  reliefs  of  a  lion,  a  cow'  and  a  blue 
heron,  outstanding  from  a  swamj)y,  cat- 
tailed  back-ground  of  redwood,  W'hich 
hapircncd  to  be  the  work  of  this  very'  wood- 
carver.  Witli  this  incident  my'  education 
lx;gan.  AVith  modesty'  my'  new-found  friend 
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BASS  WOOD  PANEL 

CARVED  BY  LEOPOLD  BAILLOT 


pointed  out  an  exquisite  cluster  of  flowers 
earved  iu  uialiogauy,  roses  earved  iu  red¬ 
wood  and  a  uioLif  of  pansies  with  leaves  iu 
(hrcassiau  walnut,  which  from  a  remark  hy 
a  second  man,  who  hy  this  time  had  joined 
us,  I  concluded  represented  the  acme  of 
acliievement,  as  far  as  medium  is  con¬ 
cerned — “For  you  know  what  Circassian 
walnut  means”!  he  said. 

I  learned  that  for  forty  years  this  splendid 
craftsman  had  been  carving  wood  just  for 
the  love  of  it,  without  applause  and  without 
much  recompense,  d’hat  was  the  s])irit 
which  characterized  all  the  exhibitors;  they 
tmrned  with  the  desire  to  exi)re.ss  themselves, 
and  through  expression  they  had  found 
cemtent.  Every  article  in  the  collection 
had  been  created  in  the  small  margin  of 
leisure  of  men  employed  in  the  factories 
ilay  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out  and  still 
seeing  new  visions  full  to  overflowing  with 
the  desire  to  create,  and  to  create  worthily. 

It  was  this  urge  which  finally  focus.scd 
in  the  Wocxl-Carver’s  Association  of  Grand 
Rapids,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Davidson,  from  whom  I  learned  that  this 
was  the  first  pul)lic  exhilht  of  wood-carving 
in  the  history  of  this  great  furniture-produc¬ 
ing  city. 

“And  how  many  wood-carvers  are  here?” 
I  inquired.  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  reply 
casts  no  reflection  u])on  the  producers;  the 
consumer  must  bear  the  responsibility. 
“Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  in  Grand 
Rapids  now,  though  there  were  at  one  time 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  us.” 
Rut  the  ebli-tide  has  ])ai3sed.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  find  that  the  number  of  carvers  is 
again  increasing,  one  factt)ry  alone  at 
])resent  emjjloying  thirty  of  them. 

“You  see  Grand  Rapids  has  a  big  propor¬ 
tion,”  .said  one  of  tlie  group  who  had 
gathered  together  to  talk  over  this  matter 
of  such  vital  interest  to  them  all.  “Now 
there’s  Detroit — one  million  peo])le  and 
onlj'  seventeen  wood-carvers!” 

“Are  there  many  hand  carvers  in  America 
all  told.^” 

“We  have  a  thousand  on  record,  and  there 
are  piajbably  about  as  many  more  working 
independently  or  in  isolatetl  groui)S.” 

“You  see,”  spoke  an  upstanding  young 
man,  with  those  honest  blue  eyes  Mr. 
Gerrit  Bencker  loves  to  paint,  “it  used  to 
be  different  with  wood  carving;  the  monks 
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didn’t  liave  to  earn  a  living  by  tlieir  carving, 
and  in  Switzerland,  even  now,  the  govern¬ 
ment  fosters  this  industry,  but  here  with 
the  machinery  and  composition  and  all 
that” — “But  we  aren't  against  machinery.” 
interrupted  one  of  the  best  carvers.  “No, 
the  machine  helps  us  out.  It  roughs  out 
the  work  and  we  finish  with  the  fine  i)art.” 

“Just  what  is  com[)osition.^ ”  I  asked. 

“It’s  sawdust  and  fibre  and  glue,  but 
composition  has  its  place,  too.”  “Aon  see 
this  is  a  commercial  age,  and  the  com])eti- 
tion  (‘Aes,  the  competition,’  I  heard  plain¬ 
tively  from  another  voice  back  of  me) — and 
people  don’t  know,  and  few  care  about  the 
difference  between  stamped  and  carved 
ornamentation.  Mr.  Davidson  thinks  many 
people  would  gladly  pay  for  it  it  they  knew 
the  value  of  hand  work.” 

“But  didn’t  Robert  Adam  use  a  lot  of 
composition?  ” 

“A"es;  when  he  went  to  Italy  he  learned 
that  composition  was  cheajx'r  and  a  good 
substitute  for  carving,  so  he  took  the  idea 
back  to  England.  He  used  composition 
and  carving  together.  Aon  know  those 
rosettes  and  urns  on  Adam  and  Hepple- 
white  mirrors?  Well,  they  were  carved, 
but  the  festoons  hanging  from  them  were 
of  composition.” 

How  responsive  these  men  were  to  a  little 
sympathetic  interest,  and  they  were  well 
informed.  They  read  and  they  studied. 

Nearly  every  thing  shown  had  distinct 
merit.  The  display  included  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  lamps,  frames,  boxes,  large  and 
small,  as  well  as  figure  pieces,  clocks,  panels 
and  festoon  decorations.  There  were  some 
beautifully  carved  Chippeuidale  chairs  which 
belonged  to  a  parlor  suite  of  masterly 
workmanship.  A  fifteenth  century  Italian 
chair  and  a  panel  of  basswood  in  Italian 
Renaissance  were  especially  choice.  That 
this  panel,  designed  and  superbly  executed 
by  Leopold  Baillot,  was  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  the  exhibit  was  evident,  for 
I  was  asked  a  dozen  times  if  I  had  seen 
“the  bird  panel.” 

As  I  hastily  jotted  down  some  notes,  a 
young  man  asked,  “Are  you  going  to  write 
this  up?”  When  I  replied  that  I  was,  his 
eye  lighted,  for  these  men  have  received  few 
plaudits.  “There  have  been  three  ladies 
here  who  liked  wood-carving,”  he  added. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  (i,39ii  had  visited 


this  room,  there  must  have  been  many 
more  enthusiasts,  but  e\  idently  not  of  my 
own  sex.  Why?  He,  too,  must  have  been 
wondering,  for  he  went  on  as  though  talking 
to  himself;  “^^'omen  hock  to  the  galleries 
and  cathedrals  of  Eurojie  and  sj)cnd  much 
time  in  studying  the  carving  in  stone  and 
in  wood,  and  here  there  is  so  little  to  look  at.” 

I  wonder  if  it  is  because  we  do  not  look 
at  what  we  have. 

When  we  consider  what  it  means  to  the 
men  thein.selves  to  be  encouraged  in  their 
interest  in  this  ancient  art,  we  shall  <liscovcr 
at  least  one  answer  to  the  discontent  which 
comes  from  constant  machine  work. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Amehican 
AIagazine  of  AiiT,  Mr.  Kirchmayer,  one 
of  America’s  greatest  wood-carvers,  says 
that  he  believes  we  are  entering  a  period 
when  real  wood-carving  will  again  flourish. 

Such  exhibits  as  this  one  in  Grand 
Rajjids  are  educating  the  j)ublic  and  so 
serve  to  stimulate  ai)])reciation  for  hand 
carving  on  furniture.  In  the  last  analysis 
it  must  be  demand  which  will  fulfill  Air. 
Kirchmayer’s  happy  prophecy. 


The  Brooklyn  Aluscum  of  Art  is  to  be 
materially  increased  in  size  and  efficiency 
by  the  approju-iation  of  one  million  dollars 
recently  apjrroved  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  of  the  Board  of  Estimate.  This 
approjjriation  will  be  used  to  furnisli  ami 
complete  a  wing  of  the  building  which  was 
begun  in  1914  and  has  been  standing  since 
that  time  in  an  unfinished  condition. 


The  Carolina  Art  Association  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  has  recently  acquired 
a  painting  entitled  “Falling  Snow,  New 
AAirk,”  by  E.  L.  Warner,  purchasefl  through 
the  Ranger  Fund  and  assigned  to  the 
Association  in  recognition  of  its  high  stand¬ 
ing,  by  the  National  Academj^  of  Design, 
as  trustee  of  this  Fund.  The  painting  has 
been  given  prominent  place  in  the  Gibbes 
Art  Gallery,  of  which  the  Carolina  Art 
Association  is  custodian. 


The  etchings  by  which  Air.  Hesketh 
Hubbard,  the  British  etcher,  was  represented 
in  the  latest  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  A"ork,  have  found 
permanent  place  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
Brooklyn  Aluscum. 


JOHN  APPLETON  BROWN,  LANDSCAPIST 

BY  YIIJJAM  HOWE  DOAVNES 


JOHN  APPLETON  BROAVN  v/as  l)orn 
ill  Nowhiiryport,  Alass.,  in  1844.  He 
received  liis  professional  schooling  in  France 
and  was  a  pnjiil  of  Laniliinet.  Returning 
to  America,  he  took  a  studio  in  Boston, 
where  he  reinainetl  thronghout  his  career, 
passing  his  summers  usually  in  and  about 
Newburyport,  studying  and  painting  from 
nature  from  Alay  until  November.  From 
the  time  of  his  return  from  France  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  it  was  his  custom  to 
hold  an  animal  exhibition  of  his  pictures  in 
Boston,  generally  in  the  early  sjiring,  and 
this  became  a  regular  fixture,  year  after 
year,  for  I  do  not  know  how  long.  His 
works  were  very  well  liked  by  the  pulilic, 
and  he  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
[)osing  of  them  at  good  jirices. 

The  man  and  his  work  were  e.xcciitionally 
well  related.  Ife  had  tlie  good  fortune  to 
have  found  his  vocation,  and  he  was  able 
to  devote  his  whole  life  to  it.  Landscape 
art  was  the  one  congenial  and  natural 
means  by  which  lie  expressed  his  serene 
and  lovely  ideals.  The  work  that  he  left 
is  his  monnment  in  a  jiecnliar  sense,  since 
it  is  a  complete  and  faithful  manifestation 
of  his  manner  of  feeling  and  seeing,  his 
liersonal  outlook  on  life,  his  aispirations, 
his  temperament. 

His  work  will  entitle  his  name  to  an  honor¬ 
able  place  in  the  history  of  American  land- 
scajic  art.  It  is  filled  with  the  sjiirit  of 
.Vmerican  ojitimism  and  reflects  the  national 
temper  of  hopefulness  and  buoyancy.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  there  were  in  the 
artist’s  life  periods  of  storm  and  stress, 
since  no  life  is  without  some  struggle,  but 
of  this  there  is  wonderfully  little  evidence 
in  his  painted  work.  No  trace  is  discernible 
of  Nature’s  harsher  moods,  of  tempest, 
strife,  cold,  darkness,  sullen  hours,  frowning 
aspects,  melancholy  portents.  His  brush 
was  ever  busy  with  the  smiling,  Inminons, 
sweet  and  serene  jihascs  of  the  rural  world; 
and  of  his  art  it  \vould  be  just  to  say,  iu 
the  words  of  the  iirscrijition  upon  a  sundial: 
“Horas  non  nuniero  nisi  serenas.” 

His  pictures  bring  messages  of  peace,  and 
they  are  impregnated  with  the  jiurest 
idyllic  spirit.  They  evoke  memories  of 
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the  country  which  should  be  the  happiest 
mental  jiossessions  of  tho.se  who  were  born 
and  bred  “far  from  the  maddening  crowd’s 
ignoble  strife.”  The  fields  that  he  best 
loved  to  irortray  were  those  which  sloped 
towards  the  sun;  his  favorite  skies  were 
those  in  which  the  tender  and  transjjarent 
bine  of  the  firmament  was  but  enhanced  in 
loveliness  by  contrast  with  pacific  summer 
clouds  Regularly,  in  the  early  days  of  tlie 
tardy  New  England  sjiringtime,  his  snmmer 
scenes  came  with  their  reassuring  promise 
of  the  briglit  June  days  to  come,  fragrant 
with  the  delicate  scent  of  ojicning  blossoms, 
shimmering  with  the  generous  sunshine  of 
a  perfect  day,  and  breatliing  the  ambrosial 
airs  of  a  well-beloved  countryside. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  an  artist  chooses 
habitually  such  cheerful,  gentle  and  genial 
motives.  All  this  sunlight,  jnirity,  repose 
and  beauty^  might  be  jiasscd  by,  and  is 
jiassed  liyy  as  a  matter  of  fact,  liy  many 
lamlscapists.  But  in  Appleton  Brown’s 
soul  there  existed  the  siiiritual  couutcrjiarts 
of  the  phenomena  that  he  painted  with  so 
much  sympathy;  he  gave  sunshine  for  sun¬ 
shine,  and  joy  for  joy.  For  this  we  are 
his  grateful  debtors.  The  pleasure  that  he 
felt  in  his  work  he  could  communicate  to 
others;  it  was  of  a  noble  order. 

Devoting  liimself  to  a  purely  pastoral 
type  of  landscape.  Brown's  motives  were 
as  thoroughly  rural  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  a  town  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  easy  to  analyze  his  style  or  to  account 
for  the  charm  it  exercised.  Early  in  his 
career  it  was  said  that  he  was  strongly 
influenced  by  Corot;  but  if  this  remark 
contained  a  modicum  of  truth,  it  was  also 
misleading  unless  qualified  by  some  im¬ 
portant  explanations.  His  pictures  never 
struck  me  as  having  any  close  resemblance 
to  the  work  of  any  of  the  so-called  Barbizon 
painters.  He  was  a  fervent  admirer  of 
Corot,  Ronssean,  Jules  Diqire,  Dauliigny, 
and  the  other  French  landscape  painters  of 
that  group,  l>ut  he  imitated  none  of  them. 
The  only  noticeable  parallelism  between  his 
pictures  and  Corot's  was  that  they  were 
subtle  and  delicate  rather  than  strong  and 
robust  in  character,  and  that  Brown  s 
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foliage,  in  some  examples,  had  that  general¬ 
ized  technique,  that  feathery  texture,  which 
oue  is  apt  to  associate  with  Corot's  maimer. 
In  most  other  respects  his  method  and  style 
both  differed  very  widely  from  the  Freiicli 
master’s. 

Brown  was  famous  for  his  paintings  of 
apple  blossoms,  and  by  some  fliiipant 
Bostonians  was  called  Appleblossom  Brown. 
His  success  with  this  class  of  subjects  was 
phenomenal.  Any  painter  who  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  convey  the  imjiression  of  an  ajiple 
orchard  in  the  month  of  May  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter. 
Brown  had  a  background  of  long  experience 
and  knew  how  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties; 
not  alone  that,  he  distilled  a  genuine  pictorial 
poetry  out  of  the  theme.  In  the  hands  of  a 
less  intelligent  artist  the  florid  pink  and  white 
of  these  canvases  would  have  been  vapid 
thin,  and  a  little  too  sweet;  it  was  never  so 
with  Brown’s  ajiple  blossom  jiictnres;  they 


had  the  refinement  and  daintiness  and 
elegance  of  the  juste  inUicn. 

For  examjile,  in  his  “Springtime,”  first 
shown  in  1889,  the  observer  looks  from  the 
banks  of  a  sluggish  creek  across  the  smooth 
stream  (in  which  are  reflected  the  tender 
blue  of  the  .sky  and  the  pale  rose -pink  of 
the  apple  blossoms)  to  a  sunny  expanse  of 
meadow  land,  with  here  and  there  an  apjile 
tree  in  its  Alay  dress.  The  early  wild 
flowers  are  springing  nj)  alongside  of  the 
creek;  the  fields  are  at  their  newest  and 
freshest  green;  the  sky  has  a  hint  of  the 
soft  breath  of  the  coming  summer.  A 
great  merit  in  this  jierformance  is  the 
avoidance  of  cheaj)  sentiment.  The  sweet¬ 
ness  is  not  over-stres.sed,  and  its  genuine¬ 
ness  is  enhanced  by  a  stmhed  moderation 
of  statement.  The  poetry  is  Wordsworthian, 
simple,  unaffected,  close  to  the  everyday 
heart  of  nature,  never  dramatic,  stilted, 
emjihatic,  rhetorical,  Ferhajis  the  careless 
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()l).ser\'er  iniglit  uiidiTestiniate  ilir  sterling 
([uality  of  tlie  f eeliniiiiie,  tliinking  it  a  little 
wanting  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  roek- 
rihhefl  earth,  or  in  the  ])reeision  of  the 
dranghtsjnanslii])  of  the  trees,  f)r  in  the 
desirable  variety  of  textures  in  grass  and 
leafage.  Ifnt  his  mistake,  though  not 
wholly  inexjjlieahle,  wonhl  Ijo  that  he  did 
not  see  beyond  the  surface  of  the  ])aint, 
that  he  was  looking  at  the  ])arts  and  ncd 
the  \\  hole  of  the  i)ietnre,  that  he  was  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  Brown's  style  was  the 
natural  an<l  logical  exj)ression  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment,  the  sim])le,  direct  and  (-ffieient  vehicle 
of  his  tran(|uil  aesthetic  emotions,  d'hongh 
never  imjnilsive  or  ])assionate,  this  emotion 
was  abundant  and  continuous,  unchangeable 
in  its  cheerfulness,  very  <(niet,  but  mighty 
in  the  ])ersistence  of  its  How. 

For  another  examjjh',  let  ns  take  “In 


May,"  a  large  i)astoral  can\as,  and  a  most 
charact(‘ristic  work.  The  foreground  is 
similar  to  tliat  of  “ Si)ringtime,’’  that  is, 
it  has  a  jrlacid  jjond  or  stream,  with  a 
smooth  surface  which  reflects  l)roken  images 
of  the  new  green  leaves  and  the  ])ink  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  fruit  trees  on  the  further  shore. 
Beyond  is  a  field,  midnlating  to  the  middle 
distance,  where  gronjjs  of  taller  trees  lift 
their  tender  young  foliage  up  against  the 
sky.  This  sky,  with  its  warm  gray  clouds, 
floating  slowly  l)efore  a  gentle  breeze,  its 
light  bine  sjjaces,  its  va])orous  dei)ths, 
resTimes  within  itself  the  beauty  and 
ethereal  delicacy  of  the  early  summer  days. 

In  the  ('ighties.  Brown  s])ent  some  months 
in  England,  making  an  interesting  series  of 
paintings  in  Warwickshire  and  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Many  of  these  English  pictures  were 
seen  in  the  Boston  exhibitions  of  1885  and 
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1886.  They  depietefl  tlie  same  kind  of 
purely  rustic  seenery  whieli  lie  had  almost 
invariably  ehosen  to  paint  at  home,  and 
there  was  not  sueh  a  wide  ditfereiiee  between 
them  and  the  American  motives  as  might 
have  been  expected.  He  found  England  a 
paintable  country  and  was  delighted  with 
the  cool  silvery  atmosphere  and  the  luxuriant 
vegetation.  He  formed  for  a  while  one  of 
the  little  colony  of  Anglo-American  artists 
which  ineluded  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  Alfred 
Parsons.  In  that  sequestered  place,  the 
fields,  streams,  trees,  etc.,  were  neither  more 
nor  less  beautiful  than  tlieir  transatlantic 
prototypes  in  Massachusetts  which  the  artist 
had,  as  it  were,  made  his  own.  The  “Old 
Warwickshire  Earmer,”  “A  Cottage  Door,” 
“Harvesting,”  and  a  view  of  Holy  Trinity 
church  at  Stratford-on-Avon  were,  of  course, 
more  noticeable  for  their  local  color. 

It  was  early  in  the  eighties  that  Brown 
began  to  use  jiastels  in  his  landscape  work. 
He  was  soon  able  to  mani])ulate  the  medium 
with  great  success;  he  olitained  by  its  use 
remarkable  atmospheric  depth  and  trans¬ 
parency,  delightful  delicacy  and  suavity. 
It  seemed  to  meet  his  special  needs  and 
became  his  natural  language.  His  st,yle 
was  unchanged  in  its  essentials,  but  it 
became  looser,  broader  and  freer.  It  was 
the  easy  and  unatfeetetl  form  in  which  a 
shicere  nature  expresses  the  poetry  of  the 
countryside,  and  there  could  be  no  purer, 
no  more  elegant  form  for  that  purjiose. 
The  style  was  so  good  that  one  had  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  style.  It  came  straight  home, 
unimpeded  by  any  visible  art  in  the  deli^’el\^^ 
Experience  was  atlding  to  the  equipment  of 
the  painter  a  touch  of  increased  confidence, 
of  brilliancy,  and  of  ease,  without  taking 
from  it  that  grateful  refinement  and  modesty 
which  are  the  marks  of  the  true  artist. 

The  public  likes  to  be  able  to  classify 
artists,  to  ticket  each  i)ainter,  and  to 
recognize  liis  work  in  a  gallery  at  a  glance. 
Thus  it  is  at  his  own  peril  that  lie  ventures 
to  step  outside  his  specialty.  But  Brown 
refused  to  be  confined  to  spring  and  its 
apple  blossoms.  He  was  as  much  the  jioet 
laureate  of  the  autumn  and  the  winter  as 
of  the  spring.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  which  were  the  finer — his 
melting,  vaporous  lilue  and  white  skies  of 
May,  with  masses  of  rosy  blooms  filling  the 
soft  air  witli  their  sweet  perfumes,  or  liis 
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golden  October  days,  ricli  as  old  wine,  with 
their  purple  distances,  their  ethereal  cloud 
effects,  relieved  by  the  tremulous  plumes  of 
yellowing  birch  foliage,  and  the  mellow 
atmosphere  fusing  all  parts  into  one  united 
chord  of  harmony.  Whatever  season  or 
place  he  jiainted.  Brown  brought  to  it  the 
same  spontaneous  feeling,  taste,  and  dis¬ 
tinction  of  style.  lie  had  the  felicity  to 
litter  the  right  word  with  just  the  riglit 
accent,  never  forcing  the  note.  He  made 
us  think,  not  of  the  ])ainter,  but  of  the 
thing  Jiainted. 

Subjects  which  at  various  times  engrossed 
Ids  interest  included  nocturnal  scenes, 
marine  [lieces,  flower  gardens,  cattle  jiieces, 
and  even  architectural  comjiositioiis;  and 
among  the  jilaces  to  which  he  turned  for 
motives  were  Italy,  the  Riviera,  England, 
and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  where  he  was  a 
welcome  guest  of  his  friend  Celia  Tliaxter. 
His  Boston  studio  was  for  many  years  in  the 
venerable  Quincy  mansion  located  in  Park 
Street,  and  there  Ids  winilows  overlooked 
the  picturesque  Old  Granary  burial-ground. 

As  the  seasons  came  and  went,  each  new 
springtime  was  to  Brown  like  the  first  that 
ever  was,  an  utterly  new  revelation  of 
renewed  life  and  the  “gioventu  del’  anno.” 
His  spirit,  too,  remained  always  youthful. 
There  was  assuredly  something  admirable 
in  the  consistency,  fidelity,  and  continuity 
of  development  which  were  exemplified  in 
his  career.  He  pursued  with  unfaltering 
singleness  of  purpose  a  lofty  ifleal.  The 
secret  of  his  constantly  renewed  freshness 
of  inspiration  was  his  reliance  upon  Nature, 
tor,  while  some  landscape  painters  coquette 
with  Nature  and  use  her  lightly,  tlie  quality 
of  his  devotion  was  as  permanent  as  it  was 
serene  and  unwavering.  This  was  what 
gave  him  the  insight  due  to  long  intimacy 
and  reciprocal  sympathy.  He  was  never 
fatigued,  never  blase,  never  disillusioned, 
in  the  world  of  trees,  lilossoms,  grass, 
flowers,  running  water  and  blue  skies. 

“The  artist  matters  so  much  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  regeneration  of  the  world  that  every 
man  living  today  who  practises  any  form  of 
art  should  take  counsel  with  himself  and 
search  out  his  own  sincerity.  He  is  dealing 
not  with  words  or  bricks  or  iiignients  or 
vibrating  catgut.  He  is  dealing  with  the 
destinies  of  mankind.” — William  J.  Locke. 
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WORKERS’  WAY  G.  SPENCER  PRYSE 

ART  AND  ADVERTISING,  LONDON  UNDER¬ 
GROUND  RAILWAYS’  PUBLICITY  SERVICE 

BY  HAROLD  R.  WH^LOUGHBY 


There  is  one  great  public  service  cor¬ 
poration  whose  poster  publicity  holds  a 
liigli  place  in  the  world  of  art.  Whenever 
the"  Underground  Railways  Company  of 
London  issues  a  new  series  of  posters  it  is 
a  real  event  in  the  art  circles  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  Critics  are  quite  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  Underground  publicity  while 
for  people  in  general  these  commercial  designs 
are  what  the  murals  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  to  the  burghers  of  that  age.  They 
are  the  talk  of  the  town.  Not  infrequently 
one  art  lover  is  heard  to  say  to  another: 
“Have  you  seen  Mr.  B’s  new  poster  for  the 
Underground.^”  For  nearly  a  decade  now 
Mr.  Frank  Pick,  the  business  manager  for 
the  Combine,  has  continued  his  successfid 
effort  to  link  art  and  advertising.  His  ideals 
have  been  realized  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
can  almost  say  of  English  commercial  art 
“L’etat,  c’est  moi.” 


The  reason  for  Mr.  Pick’s  rare  success  is 
not  far  to  seek.  He  has  carefully  chosen 
from  among  the  best  artists  of  the  day  those 
of  the  younger  and  more  j^rogressive  group 
and  has  given  them  a  free  hand  in  their 
work.  That  he  has  been  rarely  successfid 
in  his  selection  of  talent  is  self-evident. 
Indeed  the  Underground  judilicity  depart¬ 
ment  has  introduced  to  the  public  some  of 
the  most  jironiinent  poster  artists  of  today. 

It  was  the  Underground  that  gave  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn  his  great  opjiortunity  in 
anto-lithography  and  first  published  his 
powerful  epics  of  the  war.  Another  dis¬ 
tinctive  class  of  posters  which  the  Under¬ 
ground  ])laced  before  the  public  were  G. 
Spencer  Pryse’s  impressiv’e  studies  of  the  life 
of  the  lower  classes.  His  “Workers’  Way” 
was  an  epoch-making  design,  instinct  with 
social  passion,  a  vivid  depiction  of  the 
troublous  lives  of  the  poor.  In  the  largest 
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way  it  was  a  siiccessl’ul  advcrtist-nicut.  It 
made  j^eople  stop,  and  it  maile  them  think 
as  well.  Remarkable  per  sc,  it  was  even 
more  notable  as  the  ])i'eenrsor  of  Rryse’s 
eidighteiied  ami  sympathetic  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  Rritish  Labor  I’arty. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  .sobering  tln'ines 
of  S])eneer  I’ry.se  stand  the  cheerful  crea¬ 
tions  of  Tony  Sarg,  alive  with  hnnior  and 
novel  in  their  point  of  view.  Another  orig¬ 
inal  and  hnmorous  geiiins  w  hose  talents  were 
made  a\’ailable  for  ])nl)lie  a])])reeiation  by 
the  Underground  was  Alacdonald  Gill,  an 
aspiring  young  architect.  Laying  aside  his 
bine  j)rints  he  drew  for  the  Combine  bur- 
les(|ue  maps  of  London  and  the  North  Downs 
which  were  i)acked  with  concentrated 
pleasantries.  They  created  endless  amuse¬ 
ment  and  aroused  public  a])petite  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  series.  Eor  those  whose 
tastes  incline  them  to  j).sychological  study 
the  Underground  has  served  delectable  dishes 
from  the  liand  of  E.  A.  Cox,  notable  alike  as 
a  colorist  and  as  a  master  of  character  por- 
traya  I.  11  is  series  devoted  to  “London 
Characters”  stands  out  in  memory  with  a 
distinctiveness  comparal)le  only  to  the  clear 
outlining  of  Ids  figures  against  an  open 
background. 

In  order  U)  induce  nature  lovers  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  God's  out-of-doors  near 
]..ondon  the  Combine  em])loyed  the  services 
of  such  artists  as  Ercd  Taylor  and  F.  Greg¬ 
ory  Brown.  The  former  has  made  liimself 
famous  for  his  (h‘Cf)rative  treatment  of  land- 
sca])es  and  the  latter  for  his  ilecorative 
rendering  of  sunlight.  Each  in  his  own 
manner,  Taylor  less  vividly  and  Ifrown  more 
daringly,  lias  given  to  tired  city  folk  a 
delightful  impression  of  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
fields  and  woods. 

Ferha])s  the  two  poster  artists  whose 
names  are  most  frequently  mentioned  in 
England  at  the  jiresent  time  are  E.  Gregory 
Brown  and  E.  AlcKnight  Kantfer.  It  is  a 
fact  that  {loster  enthusiasts  should  never 
forget  that  the  Underground  gave  these 
artists  to  the  world.  The  career  of  each 
began  in  the  memorable  year  of  1914  with  a 
series  of  jiosters  for  the  Combine.  Air. 
Kaulfer,  recently  married  and  newly  arrived 
in  London,  had  gone  from  office  to  office 
with  his  poster  designs  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  Everywhere  he  was  assured  that 
the  jmblic  would  not  stand  for  such  creations 


as  he  had  sketched.  At  the  office  of  the 
Underground  advertising  manager,  howev^er, 
he  was  differently  received.  The  manager 
was  willing  to  give  him  a  trial  and  placed  an 
order  for  two  posters.  On  the  strength  of 
these  designs  other  orders  came,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Kauffer  had  built  up  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  himself  aud  was  well  on  his  way 
to  a  career  as  a  successful  jioster  artist. 
Last  year,  when  he  returned  to  visit  his 
native  America,  his  home-coming  was  a 
veritable  trium])hal  progress.  It  was  the 
Underground  that  gave  E.  Alclvnight 
Kauffer  his  ojiportimity,  even  as  the  Com¬ 
bine  has  made  many  another  artist  in  the 
short  period  of  a  decade. 

Certain  very  dramatic  incidents  have 
marked  the  increasing  esteem  with  which 
Ibiderground  publicity  has  been  regarded 
during  this  period.  The  first  of  these 
occurred  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  when  the  Combine  patriotically  refused 
to  jiost  the  government’s  recruiting  designs 
because  they  were  so  crude  and  inartistic. 
This  refusal  was  jiromptly  followed  by  the 
jmblicatiou  of  recruiting  designs  done  by 
Frank  Brangwyn  and  Siiencer  Pryse  and 
issued  by  the  Underground  itself.  These 
posters  not  onlj-  ser\’ed  their  advertising 
])urpose  but  they  elevated  a  poster  ideal  that 
was  most  salutary.  Quite  literally  they  set 
the  standard  of  poster  publicity  for  the 
j)eriod  of  the  Great  V.'ar. 

Another  admirable  and  patriotic  policy 
was  initiated  in  the  Christmas  season  of  1916. 
Restrictions  on  the  use  of  pai)er  prevented 
a  large  utilization  of  jrosters  at  home  during 
those  winter  months.  Accordingly  the 
company  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
sending  Cliristmas  greetings  in  the  form  of 
])osters  to  the  men  in  the  trenches.  Four 
designs  were  chosen  which  refiected  the 
Englishman's  love  of  ejuiet  family  life.  A 
])ainting  by  J.  Walter  West  dej)icted  woman’s 
work  on  the  land  in  the  harvest  time  of 
1916.  A  drawing  by  George  Clausen  gave 
j)icforial  exju-ession  to  the  wish,  "Aline  be  a 
cot  beside  the  hill.”  In  the  dim  colors  of 
memory  F.  Ernest  Jackson  jiainted  a 
])astoral  scene  by  moonlight  worthy  of 
Thomas  Campbell's  "Song  of  the  Evening 
Star.”  Most  delicate  of  all  was  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Stevenson’s  “Land  of  Nod”  by 
Charles  Sims,  R.A.  A  group  of  happy  chil¬ 
dren,  all  in  their  nighties  and  pajamas,  stood 
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ready  to  fly  away  to  dreaniland.  Their 
motliers  had  kissed  them  “Good  Night,”  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  some  were  already 
taking  their  flight  to  the  mysterious  Land 
of  Nod. 

All  of  these  drawings  were  the  free  gifts 
of  the  artists.  At  the  toj)  of  each  poster 
there  was  a  simple  word  of  greeting.  “The 
Underground  Railways  of  London,  knowing 
how  many  of  their  passengers  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  on  important  business  in  Erance  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  send  out  this 
reminder  of  home.”  It  was  an  admiral>le 
exhibition  of  thoughtfulness,  beautifully 
carried  out  in  action,  and  many  a  Tommy 
who  served  in  Erance  can  testify  to  the  value 
of  these  posters  in  maintaining  the  morale  of 
the  army.  As  flecorations  in  army  messes, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  and  dugouts,  they  were 
more  than  appreciated.  A  great  business 
institution  that  can  show  such  disinterested 
consideration  in  a  time  of  stre.ss  is  capable  of 
the  greatest  public  benefaction.  For  deeds 
such  as  this  the  Underground  is  admired  by 
the  critics  and  loved  by  the  masses. 


Another  means  whereby  the  Com!)ine  has 
won  critical  approval  and  po])ular  attention 
is  l)y  following  a  peculiar  policy  of  indirect 
advertising.  Instead  of  picturing  a  train  or 
a  station  fluring  rush  hour,  the  artists  of  the 
Combine  have  shown  in  the  most  attractive 
manner  the  l)eauty  spots  arounil  London 
which  may  be  reached  by  the  Ihiderground 
or  its  subsidiary  lines.  In  language  i)lainer 
than  words  these  posters  say,  “This  is  what 
you  will  see  if  you  travel  by  Ihiderground.” 

A  variety  of  such  indirect  advertising  ex- 
])cdients  have  been  employcfl  by  the  Com¬ 
bine.  Once  when  the  Temjile  Flower  Show 
was  open,  floral  pfisters  appeared  on  the 
boards.  To  prove  that  the  Uiiflergrounil 
was  the  “Way  of  Business”  a  harbor  scene 
by  Brangwyn  has  been  used;  even  as  Spen¬ 
cer  Pryse’s  grouj)  of  tired  working  men  and 
women  slmwcfl  that  the  Underground  was 
“The  AVorkers'  AA’  ay.”  More  recently  the 
Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  came  to  ailorn  the 
posters  of  the  Combine.  Hercifles  flemon- 
strated  to  the  traveler  how  to  overcome  the 
diffieulties  of  his  journey.  Mercury  how  to 
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speed  his  purjjose,  and  Diana  liow  to  limit  liis 
wealth,  hnsiness  or  [ileasure  hy  Underground. 

In  snhject  matter,  then,  the  railways’ 
posters  are  always  snffieiently  ajiprojiriate  to 
he  goofl  ailvertising’.  Being  espeeially  de¬ 
signed  for  that  end,  they  are  characterized 
hy  the  element  of  fitness,  (^iiite  ajiart  from 
the  idea  involved,  however,  they  (|nalify  as 
works  of  art.  This  is  the  acid  test  t  hat  every 
design  must  stand  hefore  it,  has  the  iniprin/a- 
tur  of  the  management.  First,  last  and 
always,  the  Comhine’s  jiosters  are  creations 
of  art  which  have  an  intrinsic  \'alue  of  their 
own,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  ntility. 


d'hoy  are  designs  which  wmdd  win  ajjproval 
on  their  own  merits  in  an  art  gallery.  Not 
infre<|nently  they  ajipear  in  such  exhiliitions. 
Only  recently,  for  examjjle,  Mr.  F.  Gregory 
Brown  exhihited  .some  of  his  creations  in  the 
Burlington  Gallery.  Artists  who  have  rea¬ 
son  to  know  affirm  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  get 
a  poster  hung  on  the  hoards  of  the  Comhine 
as  to  get  a  canvas  hung  in  the  Koyal  Acad¬ 
emy.  Even  in  their  native  environment, 
howe\’er,  the.se  designs  transform  the  poster 
hoards  into  veritahle  art  galleries  for  the 
traveling  jmhlic.  Their  primary  appeal  is 
strictly  artistic. 
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The  charm  of  line  and  color  and  masterly 
design  is  farther  enhanced  hy  the  appeal  of 
great  literature.  Frequently  the  Under¬ 
ground  posters  carry  ap])ro])riate  cpiotations 
carefully  selected  from  the  hest  English 
poets  and  prose  writers. 

Nature  poets  esi)ecially  have  furnished  a 
wealth  of  literary  material  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  rural  scenes.  Each  quotation  is 
thoroughly  harmonious  with  the  atnios]>hcre 
of  the  landscape  depicted,  and  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  English  than  the  liajjpy 
combinations  that  result.  As  one  looks  at 
a  typical  Underground  lithograj)!!  he  finds, 

“There’s  peace  and  holy  quiet  tliere. 

Great  clouds  along  pacific  skies 

And  men  and  women  with  straight  eyes. 

Lithe  children  lovelier  than  a  dream, 

A  bosky  wood,  a  slumberous  stream. 

And  little  kindly  winds  that  creep 
’Round  twilight  corners  half  asleep.” 

The  quotations  which  concern  man  and 
his  works  are  quite  as  fitting  as  the  nature 
poems  reproduced.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  A.  L.  Salmon’s  prayer,  “At  Dawn  and 
Dark,”  which  is  printed  below'  a  gardening 
scene  by  Charles  Sims. 

“With  thanks  for  each  new  morn 
That  there  is  born 

New  life,  new  hope,  new  day. 

And  a  new  way — 

With  smiles  for  sunlight  or  beclouded  skies — 
So  let  me  rise. 

“With  thanks  when  day  is  done 
That  sleep  is  W'on — 

That  something  has  been  spent 
-To  good  intent, 

And  something  gained  of  good,  if  not  the  best — 
So  let  me  rest.” 

For  a  more  happy  marriage  of  art  and 
literature  than  is  to  be  found  on  the  Under¬ 
ground  posters  one  must  look  far.  Now  and 
then  in  rare  editions  of  great  poets  it  is  to  be 
found.  Kenyon  Cox  remarkably  caught  the 
Hellenic  spirit  of  Keat’s  “Lamia,”  Dore’s 
gothic  genius  visualized  the  lurid  scenes  of 
Dante’s  “Inferno”  as  few  others  could. 
Flaxman  drew  Homeric  scenes  with  simple 
lines  that  were  eloquent  of  a  thorouglilj' 
Greek  passion  for  beauty.  Such  combina¬ 
tions,  however,  are  rare,  and  the  posters  of 
the  Underground  are  among  the  rarities 
which  exhibit  an  effective  blending  of  literary 
and  artistic  elements. 


Usually  fhe  liU'i-ary  Factor  is  very  brief 
and  iucon.si)icuously  located  on  f  hese  posters. 
In  typograi)hy  it  is  made  to  harmonize  w  ith 
the  general  effect  of  tlie  whole  comj)osition. 
Practically,  therefore,  it  is  a  subordinate 
element  in  the  design.  Nevertheless  the 
afldition  of  this  incousi)icuous  literary  factor 
does  give  au  air  of  distinction  to  Lhuler- 
ground  imsters  which  is  too  frequently 
absent  from  commercial  publicity.  Thus 
the  essential  feature  of  the  Combine’s 
advertising  policy  is,  the  utilization  of  the 
best  literature  and  the  best  art  for  purposes 
of  publicity. 

The  problem  of  why  the  Combine  employs 
this  indirect  method  of  advertising  is  a 
cpiestion  that  deserves  consideration.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  simplest  an.swer  would  b(‘  that 
the  management  believes  it  to  be  a  good 
business  policy.  As  a  prerequisite  to  success 
in  any  commercial  venture  the  good  will  of 
the  public  is  necessary.  Accordingly  the 
Underground  has  aimed,  first  of  all,  to  wdn 
that  good  will  by  the  quality  of  its  publicity. 

Posters  of  genuinely  artistic  merit  are 
sujjremely  well  adapted  to  w'in  jjublic  favor. 
If  a  poster  is  attractive  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint,  the  prejudice  of  the  public  is 
immediately  aiul  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
advertiser.  Likew  ise  if  a  poster  is  unattrac¬ 
tive  the  jjrejudice  is  equally  strong  against 
the  advertiser.  At  the  present  time  a  large 
jjart  of  the  agitation  against  poster  advertis¬ 
ing  proceeds  from  the  charge  that  the  posters 
displayed  are  inartistic.  And  indeed  there 
is  enough  truth  to  the  charge  to  make  the 
argument  a  cogent  one.  The  public  has  so 
long  been  exposed  to  the  crudities  of  indis¬ 
criminate  and  unregulated  advertising  that 
it  is  in  just  the  mood  to  appreciate  quality 
publicity.  With  these  facts  in  view  the 
Underground  has  realized  the  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  placing  before  the  public  at  the 
present  time  a  poster  display  of  high  artistic 
merit.  This  is  the  price  f  hat  it  is  willing  to 
pay  for  good  wdll. 

Another  purpose  that  the  Combine  has  in 
view'  is  more  altruistic  and  educational  in 
character.  It  aims  to  elevate  public  taste. 
For  the  realization  of  this  purpose  there  are 
few  publicity  agencies  that  can  compare  with 
the  “art  galleries  of  the  people.”  The  pic¬ 
tures  there  displayed  become  a  sort  of 
touchstone  of  taste  for  the  man  in  the  street. 
To  educate  his  perception  of  excellence  so 
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tliat  lie  will  tolerate  only  tlie  best  in  advertis¬ 
ing  art  may  lie  eonsidered  an  ineidental  lint 
important  pnrjioseof  Underground  jjnlilieity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Underground  aims 
at  an  elevation  of  jioster  stamlards  to  niateli 
the  developing  pnlilic  taste.  Last  year  the 
eontroller  of  pnlilieity  announeed  the  eom- 
jiany’s  poliey  of  giving  London  each  month  a 
regular  change  of  artistic  jiosters.  At  the 
.same  time  he  affirmed  that  if  liy  so  doing  the 
Comliine  could  raise  the  level  of  mural 
publicity  to  a  higher  stamiard  he  would  feel 
that  the  money  had  been  well  placed,  d'hns 
by  making  its  stations  look  attractive  with 
its  own  posters  the  company  aims  to  induce 
high  class  advertisers  to  n.se  its  iilatforms 
more  largely  and  to  emploj’  better  jiosters  in 
ad'.  ertising  their  goods. 

Such  are  the  mingled  motives  of  altrnism 
and  business  which  have  insjiired  the  Com¬ 
bine’s  excejitional  policy  of  indiri'ct  advertis¬ 
ing.  d\i  what  extent  have  the  ideals  of  the 
company  been  realized? 


While  it  is  diHienlt  to  gauge  public  taste  in 
this  matter  the  jiosters  which  actually 
ajijiear  on  the  boards  constitute  an  index. 
Here  nndoulitedly  we  liave  a  record  of 
jirogres.s — slow,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  an  ad¬ 
vance.  Poster  standards  in  Pritain  have 
been  jiercejitibly  raised.  Over  a  year  ago 
the  Advcriisind  World  of  London  made  this 
affirmation.  “It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  cjuality  of  Ihiderground  advertising 
has  raised  the  whole  tone  of  jioster  art  in  this 
country.”  Indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  exhibitions,  standards  in  America  even 
have  al.so  been  affected. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  venture  from  a 
eommercial  stamljioint  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  simjile  fact  that  the  facilities  of 
the  Combine  are  used  to  the  limit  of  their 
eajiacity  is  adeijuate  jiroof  of  the  effectivc'- 
ness  of  Underground  advertising.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  tlie  comjiany  has  won  the 
coveted  good  will  of  the  jiublic.  Statistics 
jiublished  from  time  to  time  show  to  what 
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an  extent  this  is  true.  Tiie  use  which  the 
public  makes  of  the  Combine’s  services  has 
been  enormously  increased  so  that  today  the 
Underground  serves  a  trav’eling  public  of 
seven  millions  of  people. 


facilities.  In  this  way,  though  quite  by 
indirection,  Underground  publicity  has  ful¬ 
filled  its  advertising  mission.  In  thus 
demonstrating  that  the  best  art  is  the  best 
advertising  the  Combine  has  deserved  the 
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A  larger  public,  however,  wdiich  includes 
the  whole  advertising  w’orld,  is  indebted  to 
the  Combine.  Experience  in  other  lines  of 
business  has  demonstrated  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  direct  advertising  do  not  register 
maximum  efficiency.  The  experiments  of 
the  Underground  in  pioneering  with  indirect 
advertising  methods  has  won  popular  favor 
and  critical  ajiproval.  By  the  display  of 
appropriate  and  attractive  subjects  it  has 
lured  the  traveling  public  to  make  use  of  its 


gratitude  of  both  advertisers  and  peojile  in 
general  wherever  poster  boards  exist. 


Regular  readers  of  this  magazine  w’ill  re¬ 
call  an  article  on  British  Commercial  Posters 
by  Amelia  Defries,  of  London,  published  in 
the  Ameujcan  Magazine  of  Art,  July,  1919. 
Through  the  good  otfices  of  Miss  Defries  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  secured  a  com¬ 
prehensive  collection  of  British  Posters  which 
it  has  circulated  as  a  traveling  exhibition. 
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THE  MOSQUE  M.  LUSY 


ETCHINGS  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  BY  A 
EUROPEAN  ETCHER 


There  is  no  more  inviting  field  for  ex¬ 
ploration,  nor  one  oft'eriug  greater  re¬ 
ward  in  tile  way  of  discovery  than  that  of 
etching.  One  can  never  tell  when  a  new  etcher 
may  appear  whose  work  is  of  such  quality  as 
to  give  keen  delight — something  individual, 
something  different.  Of  course  many  times 
the  discovery  is  a  personal  matter,  the  etcher 
having  long  since  won  reputation  and  being 
unknown  only  to  the  discoverer  of  the 
moment. 

Some  months  ago  a  brown  pajier  parcel 
was  received  through  the  medium  of  the 
post  office,  from  an  etcher  living  abroad 
whose  name  was  unfamiliar  at  that  time  to 
the  recipient.  With  oidy  moderate  interest 
and  curiosity  the  string  was  untied,  tlie 
parcel  unwraiiped,  but  then  came  the  joy  of 
discovery,  for  tliis  parcel  contained  a  groiij) 
of  etchings  of  extraordinary  interest  and 


charm,  works  which  instantly  proclaimed 
the  etcher  to  be  one  of  uncommon  gift  and 
skill. 

Mr.  Lusy,  for  it  was  he  who  was  the  author 
of  these  etchings,  is  an  artist  of  wide  reputa¬ 
tion  abi'oad.  He  is  a  painter  both  in  oil 
and  water  color  and  has  exhibited  in  Paris 
and  all  over  Europe.  He  has  made  many 
illustrations  for  Poe’s  works  and  for  certain 
Spanish  books,  for  a  description  of  the  old 
Englisli  coaching  roads  and  many  such 
writings.  He  has  also  produced  book 
plates  and  lithograiihs  and  wood  cuts,  and 
his  etched  jilates  number  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  In  numerous  European 
collections  his  jirints  are  included.  As  an 
American  etcher  of  distinction  has  said, 
viewing  the  prints  sent  to  America:  “His 
etchings  are  remarkable  for  quality  and  for 
solid  values,  a  (juality  in  wliich  many  other- 
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wise  excellent  etchings  are  deficient.  His 
work  is  as  l)eantil’iil  in  light  and  dark  as  in 
line,  and  he  makes  a  really  majestic  use  of 
the  vertical,  which  gives  much  dignity'  to 
his  comj)ositions.” 

The  three  jilates  illustrated  herewith  are 
tyj)ical  examj)les  and  no  half-tone  repro¬ 
duction  can  possibly  do  them  justice.  Not 
ouly  do  they  show  attractive  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  hut  they  have  a  velvety' 


M.  LUSY 


cpiality  in  their  blacks  and  show  beautiful 
surface  texture.  Mr.  Lusy''s  etched  w'ork  is 
not  only'  extremely  interesting  in  itself  but 
is  also  noteworthy'  from  the  point  of  view'  of 
nationality.  His  is  one  of  the  talents  w'hich 
have  lived  through  the  War,  though  his 
birthj)lace,  Trieste,  has  had  its  whole  exis¬ 
tence  changed  by  it.  His  studies  of  art  were 
carried  on  in  France  and  his  work  is  marked 
w'ith  a  firm  imprint  of  Paris,  but  his  travels 
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have  carried  him  to  tlie  Near  East  and  some 
of  his  best  etching  lias  been  done  in  tliis 
much-afflicted,  far  country  about  wliich  a 
glamor  of  romance  will  ever  hover.  It  is 
this  feeling,  this  suggestion  of  opulence, 
mystery  and  romance,  which  find  expression 
so  adequately  in  Mr.  Lusy’s  etchings.  One 
feels  as  though  the  places  pictured  were  a 
fit  setting  for  the  Arabian  Nights  tales,  that 
through  any  of  these  gateways  Haroun  al 


Raschiil  might  pass  to  join  the  revels  of  the 
ladies  of  Bagilad  and  to  hear  the  tales  of  the 
One-eyed  Calendars.  And  after  all,  this  is  art 
of  a  high  order,  which  satisfies  the  aesthetic 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  A  recent  writer  has  said  that  color 
alone  excites  emotion,  that  line  and  chiaro¬ 
scuro  merely  appeal  to  the  intellect,  but  these 
etchings  b.y  Mr.  Lnsy  give  proof  to  the 
contrary. 
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COUNTRY  BILLBOARD  ADVERTISING 

'J'he  Prince  of  Wales  is  rejiorted  to  have 
lately  sjioken  in  favor  of  billboard  advertis¬ 
ing,  saying  that  such  often  helped  to  enliven 
an  otherwise  dreary  country  outlook.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  is  misquoted  or  certainly  he  is 
misinformed,  for  it  is  not  in  such  places  as 
a  rule  that  liillboards  are  erected.  The 
billboard  buihlers  are  uncommonly  astute 
and  select  their  sites  with  rare  discrimina¬ 
tion,  not  in  dreary  wastes  l)ut  in  the  loveliest 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  object  is  to 
advertise,  and  to  do  this  they  must  catch 
the  eye  of  the  passer-by  even  when  he  is 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  GO  miles  an  hour. 
Alan’s  instinct  is  to  turn  away  from  drear\' 
outlooks,  draw  down  the  blind,  read  one's 
book  or  paper.  Beautiful  views,  however, 
allure,  and  it  is  these  in  most  instances  that 
the  billboard  despoils,  set  as  it  commonly 
is  in  the  very  midst,  .’tnd  lunv  irritating 
it  is,  like  a  blemish  on  a  great  work  of  art, 
something  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
something  insistently  intruding.  Never  does 


it  lit  iid.o  the  picture:  never  does  it.  seem  to 
belong.  Indeed  its  whole  s])irit  is  o])])osi- 
lion;  if  it  were  not  a  jarring  note  it  might 
not  l)e  noticed,  and  then  it  would  fail  in  its 
lirime  puri)o.se.  What  good  would  an 
advertisement  be  that  could  easily  be 
overlooked? 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
billboards  and  nature  can  never  be  in  accord, 
no  matter  how  handsome  the  one  is  or  how 
homely  the  other.  And  this  is  what  the 
advocates  ami  the  enemies  alike  of  billlioard 
advertising  do  not  usually  seem  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  not  a  question  of  good  bill¬ 
boards  or  artistic  billboards  or  colorful 
billboards,  but  no  billlioards.  All  billboards 
in  the  country,  by  the  roadside,  “in  the 
])icture,’’  are  an  offense  and  should  be 
abolished,  banished,  withdrawn.  They  are, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  an  “intrusion  of 
])rivate  interests  u])on  public  rights”;  the 
profit  accrues  to  the  advertiser,  the  jmblic 
is  robbed  of  delight. 

The  (piestion  is  how  to  prevent  it.^ 

In  England  a  new  amending  Bill  has 
recently  lieen  introduced  to  stiffen  the 
Advertisements  Regidation  Act  of  1907 
which,  as  we  understand,  does  not  attempt 
to  regulate  advertisements  but  rather  the 
positions  in  which  they  shall  be  shown  and 
])roi)o.ses  a  tax  according  to  the  superficial 
area  covered.  Thus,  according  to  a  British 
writer,  “we  should  get  rid  of  the  tm  cows 
and  other  monstrosities  which  disturb  our 
sense  of  fitness  when  we  are  apiiroaching 
London  and  other  of  our  towns  by  rail.” 

Another  and  (piite  a  different  means  of 
atfaining  the  .same  end  was  proposed  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Eederation  of  Arts  at  St.  Louis.  It  was  an 
“organized  campaign  of  individual  protests 
to  ailvertisers”  who,  some  seemed  to  think, 
“are  not  aware  of  the  widespread  resent¬ 
ment  against  such  disfiguring  advertising 
and  that  it  brings  them  chiefly  a  name  for 
bad  taste  and  poor  citizenship.”  The  idea 
is  that  every  one  who  really  cares  should 
take  the  trouble  to  write  those  who  advertise 
on  country  billboards  and  let  them  know 
that  the  practice  is  resented.  Undoubtedly 
an  accunudation  of  such  protests,  jiarticu- 
larly  if  courteously  worded  and  definite, 
would  have  its  effect.  Obviously  it  would 
show  such  advertising  to  be  unprofitable. 

The  great  trouble  is,  we  fear,  that  not  a 
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sufficient  number  of  persons  will  go  to  this 
trouble  to  make  it  effective.  We  Americans 
are  in  such  matters  rather  a  lazy  people, 
and  some  of  us  are  indifferent  to  that  which 
does  not  continuously  offend.  The  country 
billboard  annoys  us  when  we  travel,  but  we 
forget  it  when  we  are  again  comfortably  at 
home.  When  it  is  erected  opposite  our 
summer  cottage  it  enrages  us,  but  when  it 
is  Tom  Smith’s  cottage  we  simply  wonder 
why  he  doesn’t  do  something  about  it.  It’s 
the  old  story  of  what  is  every  one’s  business 
is  no  one’s  business,  so  billboards  multiply 
and  prosper  and  as  a  nuisance  grow  apace. 
Some  of  the  finest  views  in  the  country  are 
today  ruined  by  them  and  this  means  a 
commercialization  of  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  contemporary  life — the  enjoyment  of 
nature.  What  are  you,  who  read  these 
words,  going  to  do  about  it.^  Let  it  go  on  or 
help  to  put  an  end  to  it.^  If  you  care,  and 
of  course  you  do,  will  not  you  join  in  this 
organized  effort  of  protest  and  write  to  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  use  this 
objectional  method  of  advertising,  letting 
them  know  that  you  object,  and  why.^  A 
big  enough  objection  j)roperly  voiced  ought 
to,  and  w'e  believe  would,  be  efficacious. 
Some  advertisers  do  not  think,  but  feAv  care 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  public  opinion. 

NOTES 

The  Newark  Museum  Asso- 
A  museum’s  ciation  has  issued  its  Four- 
PEOSPECTS  teenth  Annual  Report,  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  recent 
developments,  most  conspicuous  among 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  building  by  Mr. 
Louis  Bamberger  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Museum  Fund  of  $1,000,000,  $500,000 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  endowment  and 
a  like  sum  for  the  equipment  of  the  new 
building  and  to  make  important  purchases. 
“The  Museum  is  today,”  says  the  Director, 
“in  about  the  condition  of  a  youth  just 
graduated  from  college;  he  feels  that  arduous 
years  have  reached  fruition,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  New  Home  that  is  to  be. 
When  the  vision  materializes,  when  his 
parents  have  given  a  lot,  and  her  parents 
have  put  up  a  house,  then  his  problem 
becomes  definite — all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
get  hold  of  an  income.  That  is  all  we  have 
to  do.  We  have  the  lot  from  the  city,  and 


the  building  is  to  come  to  us  through  the 
generosity  of  our  trustee,  Mr.  Louis  Bam¬ 
berger. 

“As  to  the  income:  An  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  city  has  been  for  several 
years  $15,000.  It  finds  us  in  the  same 
condition  that  in  these  days  confronts  every 
growing  family  on  a  fixed  salary,  or  a  fixed 
income  from  investments.  The  income  is 
the  same,  the  demands  have  increased,  the 
costs  have  soared. 

“The  rest  of  our  income  comes  from  gifts 
and  dues.  The  dues  we  collect,  and  as 
for  the  gift.s — to  beg  we  are  not  ashamed. 

“The  dues  come  from  members.  We 
have  on  our  books  3,390  supporting  members, 
1,300  of  whom  are  in  arrears.  That  is  for 
us  a  serious  matter. 

“Perhaps  every  business  or  professional 
person  has  certain  debts  owing  him  which 
form  the  precarious  foundation  of  his  day 
dreams.  ‘When  Smith  pays  up  we  will 
build  that  extension;  when  Brown  settles 
with  us  we  will  buy  a  new  car.’  Thus  we 
think  of  our  forgetful  members.  We  base 
on  expectations  from  them  our  hopes.” 

What  organization  has  not  this  same 
experience,  and  how  little  do  the  individual 
members  realize  how  much  they  help  or 
hinder  a  great  work  by  delaying  or  forgetting 
to  forward  promptly  their  annual  dues — 
small  sums,  of  so  little  importance  separately 
considered,  but  of  such  vast  importance  in 
the  aggregate! 

In  November,  1923,  The 

A  CHINESE  New'ark  Museum  Associa- 

EXHiBiTioN  tion  will  open  au  exhibition, 
“China  and  the  Chinese” 
which,  after  being  shown  for  two  months 
in  Newark,  will  be  available  as  a  traveling 
exhibition.  Its  purpose  is  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Americans  to  the  richness  and  fine¬ 
ness  of  Chinese  culture. 

The  objects  and  illustrations  which  will 
compose  the  exhibition  will  show  the 
common  life  of  the  people,  the  products  of 
their  crafts  and  craftsmen,  and  the  final 
expression  of  racial  spirit  and  folk  life  in 
objects  of  beauty,  literatuie,  philosophy, 
cultural  ideas.  The  hope  is  that  it  may  at 
once  pique  and  in  some  measure  satisfy  the 
curiosity  about  China  roused  by  recent 
world  events,  and  thus  further  the  study  of 
a  people  and  a  jiroblem  of  overshadowing 
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importance  to  tlie  generation  now  in  onr 
schools  and  to  many  generations  thereafter. 

Altliongh  it  will  include  many  ()l)iects  of 
Chinese  art,  it  is  not  primarily  an  art 
exhibition.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
each  city  which  shows  it  arrange  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  a  special  loan  collection  of 
Chinese  art  and  handicrafts. 

Inqiurics  regarding  the  exhibition  should 
be  directed  to  J.  C.  Dana,  Director,  ddie 
Newark  Museum  Association,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Following  the  lead  of  the 

ORGANIZED  American  Federation  of  Arts, 

BRAIN  an  organization  under  the 

woRKER.s  title  of  the  “British  Con¬ 

federation  of  Arts,”  and 
very  similar  in  its  scope,  has  been  formed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  first  Open  Forum 
Conference,  similar  to  onr  conventions,  was 
held  at  Fidversity  (nllegc,  Gower  Street, 
London,  in  the  Botanical  Theatre  on  the 
!23rd  of  June.  This  organization  will  affiliate 
with  the  International  Confederation  of 
Intellectual  Workers,  known  in  France  as 
the  “Confederation  des  Travailleurs  Intel¬ 
lect  uels,”  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  three  years  and  already  is  regarded  as 
a  body  capable  of  wielding  considerable 
influence.  This  does  not  limit  its  member- 
shijis  to  art  workers,  but  iiiclufles  intellec¬ 
tuals  in  all  fields. 

For  some  time  similar  groups  have  been 
orgaidzing  in  tlie  different  countries  of 
Europe,  but  oidy  last  April  did  they  come 
together  and  organize  internationally.  This 
significant  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  I’aris,  and  a  second  meeting  is  called 
for  December  of  this  year.  Over  twenty 
nations  were  represented  at  the  first  meeting, 
and  a  French  writer  remarked  at  that  time 
that  there  had  been  no  such  interchange  of 
thought  since  the  Councils  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  which  met  in  Paris,  and  out  of 
whose  meetings  arose  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  of  Oxford.  The  British  organi¬ 
zation  jiroposes  to  become  equally  repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  London  Times  of  April  21,  in  its 
Educational  Suiiplement,  interestingly  com¬ 
mented  upon  this  orgainzation  as  follows; 

“The  position  of  tlie  intellectual  worker  in 
France  was  far  from  satisfactory  after  the  war. 


Thanks  to  their  comparatively  .splendid  isolation, 
engineers,  artistic  designers,  writers,  and  journal¬ 
ists  were  getting  far  less  than  the  ordinary  manual 
workers  who  carried  out  their  ideas  or  set  up  in 
type  their  literary  elforts.  The  position  of  teach¬ 
ers  was  also  unsatisfactory.  In  some  cases  the 
schoolkecpers  were  receiving  a  higher  salary  than 
the  elementary  teachers,  while  secondary  teachers 
were  earning  less  than  a  first-class  mechanic. 
Doctors,  lawyers,  and  Cavil  servants  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  similarly  unfortunate  position.  These 
inecjualities  have  now  to  a  certain  extent  lieen 
redressed  by  the  creation  of  a  federation  of  the 
various  societies  of  brain  workers  in  these  and 
oilier  similar  callings,  which  rejoices  in  the  title  of 
the  Confederation  des  Travailleurs  Intellectuels, 
or,  as  it  is  called  for  short,  the  C.  T.  I.  In  some 
eases  jiractically  all  the  societies  connected  with  a 
profession  have  been  enrolled;  in  others,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  teachers’  associations,  the  affilia¬ 
tion  has  been  partial.  In  (ireat  Britain  a  similar 
federation  has  been  formed  with  still  greater 
membershii),  but  comprising  fewer  groups,  though 
the.se  show  a  distinct  tendency  to  increase,  the 
main  groups  being  the  C'ivil  servants  and  the 
technicians  in  commerce,  industry,  and  railways. 
Aiiparenlly  only  one  educational  society  has  so  far 
joined  if.  The  Federation  has  also  taken  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  movement  to  found  a 
British  Confederation  of  the  Arts,  which  is  prob- 
alily  more  badly  needed  in  this  country  than 
anywhere  else.  Other  countries  have  formed,  or 
are  attempting  to  form,  similar  confederations. 

“.V  great  ste[>  forward  has  just  been  taken  in  the 
creation  of  an  international  congress  of  all  these 
existing  confederations  at  a  recent  meeting  held 
in  Paris  in  the  Sorlionne,  at  which  representatives 
from  the  seven  countries  already  possessing  full- 
fledged  confederations  of  this  nature  were  repre¬ 
sented,  together  with  observers  from  some  sixteen 
others,  which  were  more  or  less  on  the  liigh  road 
towards  forming  such  federations  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries. 

“  In  the  absence  of  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  through 
illness,  the  inaugural  sitting  was  presided  over 
by  M.  de  Jou venal,  French  delegate  at  the  League 
of  Nations  and  President  of  the  French  Federation. 
M.  Coolus,  the  well-known  playwu-ight,  after 
insisting  on  the  absolute  equality  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  confederations  concerned,  proposed 
the  setting  up  of  an  international  committee  to 
[irepare  for  an  international  congress  next 
December.  He  was  followed  l)y  M.  Henri  de 
VVeindel,  who  said  that  henceforth  the  capital  of 
intelligence  must  iiave  its  jilace  alongside  the 
cap/ital  of  money  and  the  ca])ital  of  muscle.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  foreign  delegates. _  Mr. 
Lathan,  the  chief  English  delegate,  said  he 
attendetl  in  the  «lual  capacity  of  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Professional,  Technical, 
.Administrative,  and  Supervisory  Workers,  and 
also  as  chairman  of  an  organizing  committee  with 
which  his  federation  was  actively  associated  for 
the  creation  of  a  British  Confederation  of  Arts. 
He  explained  that  his  own  federation  comprised 
the  Civil  Servants’  Federation,  the  Railway 
Clerks’  A.ssociation,  the  technicians  in  engineering, 
a  section  of  the  architects  and  surveyors,  the 
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managers,  buyers,  and  su]jervisory  workers  in 
productive  and  distributive  industry,  aiul  an 
important  section  of  intellectual  workers — tbe 
Actors'  Association.  The  IJritisli  Confederation 
of  Arts  was  seeking  to  bring  together  some  four 
thousand  art  societies  in  Hritiun. 

“The  proceedings  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
speech  from  M.  de  Jouvenal,  who  described  the 
wonderfully  rapid  growth  of  tlie  French  confedera¬ 
tion,  and  insisted  on  the  spiritual  element  it  was 
introducing  in  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
manual  labour,  hitherto  purely  materialistic.  lie 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when,  should  necessity 
arise,  it  could  act  as  a  modifying  and  conciliating 
agency  between  capital  and  manual  labour. 

“The  meeting  next  day  was  under  the  ])resi- 
dency  of  M.  Coolus,  who  showed  remarkable 
capacity  in  getting  the  congress  to  work  with  a 
maximum  of  good  humour  and  a  minimum  of 
friction.  Proceedings  began  by  a  statement  from 
the  delegates  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
progress  already  accomplished.  The  Austrian 
Confederation  comprises  230  societies  with 
300,000  members,  the  Pelgian  nine  with  10,000 
members,  Bulgaria  nineteen  with  40,000,  Finland 
has  four  societies  with  15,000  members,  France 
111  with  150,000,  Switzerland  nineteen  with 
8,300,  Rumania  six  with  10,000  members.  The 
English  Federation  has  350,000  members,  and  the 
Italian  forty-four  societies.  Canada,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Persia,  Poland, 
Serbia,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  not  yet  formed 
or  are  on  the  point  of  forming  federations.’’ 

The  Eellowshijjs  of  the 
ROMAN  American  Academy  in  Rome 

FELLOWSHIPS  Were  awarded  this  year  as 

follows:  Painting — Francis  S. 
Bradford,  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  a  student 
of  the  Cumming  School  of  Art,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  graduate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  New  York  City,  and  holder  of 
the  “Alooney  Scholarship”  at  the  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  School  in  lYance  this  summer; 
Sculpture — Alvin  Meyer,  of  Cambridge, 
Maryland,  a  student  of  the  Alaryland 
Institute  of  Art  and  Design  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
visiting  student  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  during  the  past  year;  Musical 
Composition — AVinter  AA'atts,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Alusical 
Art,  New  York  City,  also  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Traveling  F'ellowshi]!  in  musical 
composition  from  Columbia  University,  on 
which  he  is  now  traveling  abroad;  Classical 
Studies — Ilomer  F.  Robert,  A.B.,  Franklin 
and  Alarshall  College,  A.Al.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University,  visiting  stmlent  American  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Rome;  and  Roliert  S.  Rogers,  A.B., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  A.AI.,  Ph.D., 


Princeton  FTniversity;  Architecture — Arthur 
F'.  Dean,  of  S])ringfield,  Ohio,  B.  Arch.,  Oluo 
State  and  Columbia  University. 

'File  Carnegie  Institute  of 
“the  spirit  Pittsburgh  has  recently  jm!)- 
THAT  lives”  lished  in  pamjihlet  form 
AND  “per-  the  iiroceedings  of  its 
SONAL  power”  F'ounder’s  Day  exercises, 

held  April  2G,  including  the 
addres.ses  made  on  that  occasion  liy  Hon. 
David  Aiken  Rei'd,  FTnited  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  iVIr.  Augustus 
Thomas,  noted  jilaywright  and  cliairnian 
of  the  American  National  d’heatre.  Senator 
Reed  s]H)ke  on  “The  Sjiirit  that  Lives,” 
explaining  that  that  spirit — the  .sjiirit  of 
service — furnishes  the  basis  of  all  our 
civilization  and  makes  human  society  jios- 
silile,  and  tliat  without  it  tlie  world  would 
be  a  “wilderness  in  which  a  few  survixing 
men  struggled  for  existence,  in  fearful  liate 
of  one  another.”  It  is  the  sjiirit  of  .service, 
he  said,  that  holds  our  nation  together; 
and  he  concluded  his  address  by  saying: 
“AA’e  know'  that  civilization  after  all  is 
merely  a  matter  of  most  intricate  team 
work,  and  that  part  of  the  team  cannot 
climb  to  victory  and  success  over  the  team¬ 
mates  w  ho  have  been  tlirown  jirostrate.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  we  remember  and  so  long  as  we 
follow'  that  jiolicy,  then  will  we  get  the 
most  out  of  life  for  all  of  tlie  children  of 
men.” 

Mr.  Thomas’  address  was  on  “Personal 
Power,”  and  at  the  beginning  he  quoted 
ex-Senator  Elihu  Root  as  having  said  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Classical  League  in 
New  York,  that  the  “juirpose  of  education 
is  so  to  fit  men  that  they  ma.y  extract 
hapjiiness  from  their  environment.”  This 
speaker  emphasized  first  the  iniiiortance  of 
clarity  in  ex])ression,  then  of  doing  things 
easily — in  other  w  ords,  of  relaxing.  He  told 
how,  in  the  earlj'  eighties  of  the  last  century, 
Mercie,  the  great  I'rench  sculptor,  said  to 
an  American  student,  “Don’t  try  so  hard, 
my  son.  One  must  ])lay  w'ith  art  like  a 
child;  a  sublime  child,  to  be  sure,  but  still 
a  child.”  Finally  he  stres.sed  the  necessity 
of  loyalty  to  an  ideal,  siieakiug  of  it  as  the 
seci'ct  of  all  jirogress  and  saying  that  we 
must  "steer  liy  loyalty  to  something — a 
loyalty  to  a  duty  or  an  obligation;  a  loyalty 
to  a  i)r()mi.se  or  a  friend;  a  loyalty  to  a 
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great  ideal — by  wliieh  we  can  move  in  the 
ojjen  sea  in  all  kinds  of  weather.” 

An  interesting  statement  is  also  given  in 
this  pami)hlet  concerning  the  Patrons  Art 
Fund,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Willis  F.  AlcCook, 
who  at  the  last  Founder’s  Day  celebration 
offered  to  give  $10,000  in  annual  install¬ 
ments  of  $1,000  each,  for  the  purchase  of 
paintings  for  the  Carnegie  Institute,  pro¬ 
vided  nine  other  persons  would  make 
similar  sul).scriptions.  Since  that  time  not 
only  the  required  nine  persons  have  come 
forward,  l)ut  also  two  more,  so  that  while 
the  fund  was  instituted  with  the  idea  of 
getting  ten  subserii)tions.  it  now  has  twelve, 
making  a  very  real  contribution  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Dei)artment  of  the  Institute.  Through 
this  fund  a  painting  byMary  Cassatt  entitled 
“Young  Women  Picking  Fruit,”  has  already 
been  purchased  and  added  to  the  iJermanent 
collection. 

The  Summer  School  of  the 
THE  LAKGEST  Chicago  Mt  Institute,  with 

.\RT  SCHOOL  elassses  in  drawing,  painting, 
IX  THE  u.  s.  A.  tiesigning,  modelling,  etc., 

opened  on  July  2  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  ten  weeks.  The  regular  winter 
school  of  the  Institute  closed  in  June  with 
the  usual  annual  exhibition  of  students' 
work.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  in 
the  exhibition  and  a  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  ujiheld  in  the  work,  reflecting  the 
unusual  advantages  offered  liy  this  school, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  art  schools  in 
tlie  worhl.  Last  year  tlie  attendance  in 
the  various  departments  Avas  3,948,  of 
AV’hich  number  over  a  thoirsand  attended 
the  evening  school.  Visitors  to  the  recent 
exhibition  in  several  instances  demonstrated 
in  tangible  form  their  appreciation  of  the 
work  set  forth,  one  by  jnirchasing  a  ])aint  ing, 
another — a  representative  of  one  of  the 
leading  deiiartment  stores  in  the  city — by 
offering  employment  to  the  author  of  one 
of  the  exhibits,  a  work  in  design. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Avhile  .several  of  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  school  remained  to  teach  in 
the  Summer  School,  not  a  I’eAv  are  spending 
their  A^acations  in  the  open,  jiainting  from 
nature.  One  has  taken  possession  of  a  log 
cabin  on  Gold  Hill,  Colorado;  another  is 
touring  the  southwest  in  her  car,  which 
slie  has  fitted  uj)  as  a  traveling  studio; 


while  tAAo  others,  Mr.  F.  DeForrest  Schook 
and  Mr.  Frederick  I’oole,  are  at  Bailey’s 
II  arbor,  Michigan,  instructing  the  twenty- 
five  ex-service  men  Avho  have  been  studying 
at  the  Art  Institute  under  the  government 
rehabilitation  act  and  who  are  fitting 
themselves  for  A'arious  forms  of  art-work. 
These  classes  Avill  include  outdoor  sketcliing 
in  pen  and  ink,  wash  drawing,  and  in  oil 
and  water  color.  Leoiiold  Seyffert,  in¬ 
structor  in  portraiture,  is  spending  the 
summer  in  SAvitzerland  with  his  family. 

In  connection  with  “Better 
“better  Homes  Week”  in  Chicago 
HOMES  week”  lectures  were  given  by  mem- 
IN  CHICAGO  bers  of  the  A'arious  trades 
in  Fullerton  Hall,  the  Art 
Institute,  awakening  widespread  interest. 
Mr.  Lionel  Robertson  of  the  Tobey  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  gav'e  a  A'ery  practical  talk, 
with  helpful  demonstrations,  on  “Interior 
Furnishings  for  the  Home.”  Miss  Gheen, 
who  AA'as  one  of  the  speakers  assigned  to 
carry  the  message  of  better  homes  to  the 
people,  is  an  experienced  decorator,  and 
she  spoke  of  the  importance  of  artistic 
home  decoration.  “Pictures  and  Picture 
Framing”  Avas  the  subject  of  Miss  Helen 
Parker’s  talk.  Aliss  Parker  is  museuin 
instructor  in  the  Art  Institute.  Mr.  Sterling 
McDonald,  of  Karpen  Brothers,  furniture 
manufacturers,  folloAved  Miss  Parker  Avith 
a  talk  on  “Interior  Furniture  and  Furnish¬ 
ings.” 

One  of  the  effective  methods 
HELPFUL  by  Avhich  the  Art  Extension 
exhibitioxs  of  Illinois  promotes  its  AA’ork 
FOR  SMALL  of  bringing  beauty  into  the 
towxs  various  c  o  m  m  unities 
throughout  the  state  is  by 
the  arrangements  of  exhibitions  and  lectures 
AA'hich  are  in  constant  use  and  Avhicli  may  be 
had  for  a  small  fee  plus  the  expressage  from 
the  last  jioint. 

Tavo  .splendid  collections  of  paintings  have 
been  gotten  together  by  Mr.  Ralph  Clarkson, 
the  portrait  painter,  and  are  sent  to  places 
having  at  least  a  small  but  well-lighted 
gallery.  The  artists  represented  are  Adam 
Emory  Albright,  EdAvard  B.  Butler,  Frank 
V.  Dudley,  F.  C.  Peyraud,  Marie  Blanke, 
Anna  L.  Stacey,  Edgar  S.  Cameron,  Ethel 
L.  Coe,  Frederick  Victor  Poole,  Albert  H. 
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Krelibiel,  and  John  E.  Stacey.  The  smaller 
collection  consists  of  fourteen  smaller  can¬ 
vases  and  is  available  for  places  that  must 
use  high  school  auditoriums,  club  rooms 
and  the  like  for  picture  exhibitions.  These 
paintings  are  by  Ralph  Clarkson,  Walter 
Ufer,  Oliver  Dennett  Grover,  Frederick  AI. 
Grant.  Carl  R.  Kraffts,  Pauline  Palmer, 
Jessie  Arms  Botke,  Lucie  Hartrath,  William 
Clussman,  Karl  Buehr,  and  the  late  Charles 
Francis  Browne. 

A  Sculpture  Exhibition  has  been  supplied 
to  the  committee  by  Lorado  Taft,  together 
with  a  paper  prepared  by  him,  “Information 
about  Sculptors  and  their  Work.”  The 
exhibition  consists  of  57  carefully  selected 
prints,  photographs  of  the  work  of  Illinois 
sculptors,  and  monuments  in  Illinois.  And 
Miss  Katherine  Lester,  Supervisor  of  Art 
in  the  public  schools  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  has 
contributed  four  lectures  on  “The  Figure  in 
Greek  Sculpture”:  I.  The  Archaic  Period; 
II.  The  Transitional  Period;  III.  The  Golden 
Age,  Fourth  Century;  IV.  The  Golden  Age, 
Fifth  Century.  This  lecture  is  accompanied 
by  25  duplicate  packages  of  prints,  each  i)ack- 
age  containing  50  different  prints.  With  two 
persons  using  one  package  it  is  possible  to 
accommodate  a  group  of  fifty  people  at  one 
time. 

Besides  these  exhibitions  belonging  to 
the  department  of  fine  arts  are  three  which 
are  designed  for  the  assi.stance  of  those  who 
contemplate  beautifying  landscajjes  for  any 
purpose.  The  first  of  these,  which  is 
denoted  “Exhibit  of  Landscaping,”  consists 
of  40  mounts,  30  by  42  inches.  It  covers 
the  needs  of  small  residence  lots,  large 
residence  tracts,  parkways  along  j)ublic 
streets,  and  adjoining  suburban  railway 
lines,  school  grounds,  small  parks,  etc. 
The  material  was  sccure<l  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  individuals  and  a 
special  contribution  was  made  by  O.  C. 
Simonds  &  Co.,  landscape  architects  of 
Chicago. 

The  Exhibition  of  Community  Schools 
consists  of  photographs  of  modern  school 
buildings,  chiefly  in  community  high  school 
districts.  It  aims  to  present  good  examples 
of  school  architecture,  to  promote  a  wider 
use  of  the  school  plant,  anfl  to  show  how 
beautiful  and  attractive  the  grounds  may 
be  made  by  proper  planting. 

The  Exhibition  of  Parks,  Playgrounds, 


Field  Houses  and  Community  Buildings 
covers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  last 
named  group,  the  needs  of  smaller  com¬ 
munities  and  falls  under  the  classification  of 
the  work  treated  in  last  month’s  article  and 
is  ably  promoted  by  Airs.  Alary  Alcshire  of 
Plvmouth,  Illinois. 

J.  C.  C. 

Westfield,  a  little  town  of 
AN  ART  Alassachusetts,  of  20,000  in- 
MUSEUM  FOR  habitants,  is  to  have  an 
WESTFIELD  art  museum  as  a  jiart  of 
ail  Atheneum  group.  It  is 
through  the  generosity  of  Airs.  Florence 
Rand  Lang,  of  Alontclair,  N.  J.,  a  native 
of  Westfield,  that  this  adilition  to  the 
Atheneum  is  made  possible,  $50,000  having 
lieen  offered  liy  her  for  this  jiuriiose. 

This  town  seems  to  have  been  uncom¬ 
monly  fortunate  in  its  friends.  The  late 
Alilton  B.  Whitney  left  to  the  Westfield 
Atheneum  $80,000,  three-fourths  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  a  building  to  be  known  as 
the  Whitney  Public  Library.  The  remainder 
became  a  trust  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  liuilding.  This  legacy,  with  its  interest 
accumulations,  now  amounts  to  aliout 
$110,000.  The  Whitney  Lilirary  will  be 
the  dominating  feature  of  the  Atheneum, 
anil  these  added  gifts  will  make  it  jiossible 
to  fleveloj)  tlie  broader  purposes  of  what  an 
Atheneum  should  be.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  directors  of  the  Atheneum  to  secure 
plans  which  will  combine  these  three  pro¬ 
jects — that  is,  the  Atheneum,  the  Library 
and  the  Art  Museum — into  a  harmonious 
group  of  buildings,  and  to  begin  construc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  building  conditions  will 
liermit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
EGYPTIAN  in  connection  with  the  recent 
DECORATIONS  Shriiicrs’  conclave  held  in 
IN  A  SHRINE  Washington,  that  one  of  this 
TEMPLE  organization’s  largest  tem- 
])!es,  Alurat’s Temple  Mosque 
in  Indianapolis,  has  been  recently  decorated 
by  Helen  Jacoby,  an  artist  of  that  city  and 
a  former  pupil  of  the  Federal  School  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Designing,  Alinneajiolis. 

The  decorations  consist  of  a  frieze  G  feet 
high  and  200  feet  long  around  the  walls  of 
the  auditorium,  Egyptian  in  character  and 
depicting  the  ancient  gods,  processions  of 
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priests  and  warriors  and  a  jiluise  of  tlie 
P'gyptiaii  “Jiidginent  Day,”  where  the 
licart  is  weighed  in  tlie  l)alance  against  a 
feather.  Osiris,  iierhaps  the  best  known 
Egyptian  god,  is  pictnreil  in  tlie  frieze  in 
the  center  of  tlie  side  wail,  and  near  the 
east  end  of  the  long  wall,  in  front  of  Khniiin, 
God  of  the  heginiung,  and  Amibis,  who  was 
a  guide,  sits  Tutankh-aineu  reeei\'ing 
gifts  from  his  stewards.  This  portrayal  of 
the  ancient  Pharaoh  is  es])ecially  interesting 
ln'cause,  at  the  time  the  designs  were  made, 
the  tomb  of  the  king  had  not  been  discovered. 
'J’he  original  from  which  tlie  portrait  was 
made  was  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb 
of  Hny,  Ids  Viceroy. 

d'he  figures  of  the  friezes  are  painted  in 
bright  colors  on  canvas  with  a  background 
of  anticpie  gold.  The  paintings  form  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  elaborate  decora¬ 
tion  and  give  di.stinetive  eharaeter  to  the 
auditorium.  A  portion  of  this  frieze  is 
reprodneed  aliove. 

i\n  E.\hibition  of  Senliitnre 
AN  EXHIBITION  and  Paintings  a.ssembled  Iq' 
ON  AN  OCEAN  Tlic  Ecllowslii])  of  the  Penn- 
PIER  syh'ania  Academy  of  Eine 

Arts,  the  oldest  and  jicrhaps 
the  most  distinguished  art  institution  in 
America,  opened  on  the  Million  Dollar 
Pier,  Atlantic  City,  on  June  1C  and  will 
continue  until  September  8. 

J'liree  hundred  jiaintiiigs  in  (dl,  water 
color,  black  and  white,  and  several  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  sculpture  have  been  csjieeially 
selected  by  the  jury  of  the  Eellowshi]),  and 
the  exhibition  eom|)rises  examjiles  of  the 


best  work  of  such  well-known  artists  as 
Jo-sejih  Pennell,  Charles  Grady,  Alliert 
Laessle,  IVlartha  Walter,  George  Harding, 
Richard  Rlos.som  Farley,  Morris  Paneoast, 
('ornelia  Whitehurst,  Josejih  Pearson,  Albert 
Rosenthal,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  and  El  iza- 
beth  Shi])])en  Green  Elliott. 

The  ])aintings  as  well  as  the  bronzes  have 
been  cluxsen  with  a  vie\v  to  dlling  the 
needs  of  the  city  cottager  or  that  of  the 
owner  of  a  country  home.  While  many  of 
the  paintings  are  jirieed  as  high  as  $5,000 
and  u])wards,  the  majority  are  of  small  or 
medium  size  and  well  within  the  monetary 
reach  of  the  public  they  are  destined  to 
attract. 

I'lie  Exposition  Management  has  also 
arranged  other  exhibitions  in  connection  with 
Industrial  Art,  one  liy  the  Pennsylvania 
Mu-seum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  and 
a  reproduction,  designed  by  the  Eg\^}tol- 
ogists  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
a  royal  Egyptian  palace  tyjiieal  of  the 
period  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Mt  Alliance  of  Trenton, 
EXHIBITIONS  in  cooperation  with  the 
IN  THENTON  Garden  Chib  and  the  Dahlia 
Society  of  that  city,  held  an 
interesting  Flower  Show'  in  early  June. 
Jdie  exhibition,  “Pictures  of  Elow'ers  and 
Gardens,”  sent  out  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  in  eooiieration  with  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  America,  was  shown  with  the 
flowers  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  This  exhibition  has  been  disjilayed 
in  connection  wdth  other  flower  and  garden 
shows  with  great  success.  During  the 
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month  of  March  it  was  set  forth  in  Syracuse 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  connection 
with  a  garden  show.  From  Trenton  it 
went  to  Newport,  Rliode  Island,  for  display 
the  latter  j)art  of  .lune  when  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  America  held  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  there. 

In  May  the  Trenton  Art  Alliance  held  a 
successful  Manufacturers  and  Designers 
Exhibition  wliieh  was  attended  by  over 
5,000  persons.  One  of  the  main  features  of 
this  exhibition  was  the  collection  of  lace  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
assembled  by  the  New  York  Needle  and 
Bobbin  Club  and  circulated  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  While  this  exhibition 
was  in  progress  special  meetings  were 
arranged  at  which  experts  from  out  of  town 
spoke  on  sidjjects  pertaining  to  Industrial 
Art.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Richards,  formerly  of  Cooper  Union,  New 
York,  and  Air.  W.  Frank  Purdy,  of  the  Grand 
Central  Galleries  and  the  Solon  Borglnm 
School  of  Sculpture. 

Twenty-two  industrial  art 
N.  Y.  SCHOOL  scholarships  have  just  been 

ART  LEAGUE  awarded  by  the  School  Art 
SCHOLARSHIPS  League  to  the  most  gifted 

students  in  the  city  high 
schools.  These  young  men  and  women  are 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  in  nine¬ 
teen  high  schools  and  the  winners  of  the 
scholarships  are  to  enter  upon  their  advanced 
work  in  the  New  A’ork  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  and  the  Art  Uejiartment  of 
Pratt  Institute  in  September.  Each  scholar¬ 
ship  pays  the  fees  of  the  student  for  a  .^'car 
of  professional  study  in  costume  illustra¬ 
tion,  commercial  design,  textile  design, 
interior  decoration  or  a  general  art  conrse. 

The  following  high  schools  are  rejiresentefl : 
George  Washington,  Washington  Irving, 
Stuyve.sant,  Wadleigh,  Evander  Childs, 
Alorris,  Bay  Ridge,  Flushing,  Curtis,  Girls, 
Eastern  District,  Erasmus  Hall,  Girls  Com¬ 
mercial,  Alannal  Training,  Bryant,  .lamaica. 
Boys  Commercial,  Bushwick  ami  Newtown. 

The  plan  followed  is  unique  in  its  method 
of  cooperation  between  the  art  schools,  the 
high  schools  and  the  School  Art  League. 
The  art  schools  aid  by  making  a  generous 
reduction  of  their  fees  to  these  gifted 
students,  while  the  high  school  art  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  School  Art  League  combine 


to  defray  the  nece.ssary  expenses.  Tlie 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  is 
Airs.  Lanrent  Opiienheim.  The  League 
secures  its  eontriliutions  through  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  among  the  members  are  Airs. 
John  AV.  Alexander,  Airs.  Alartin  Vogel, 
Aliss  Florence  N.  Levy,  Airs.  E.  C.  Hender¬ 
son,  Aliss  Ellen  J.  Stone,  Airs.  William  O. 
Thompson.  The  Art  Conmiitlee  of  Sorosis 
Club  has  generously  hel])ed  to  carry  on 
the  work  ami  also  tlie  Study  Club.  Promi¬ 
nent  business  firms  such  as  Cheney  Brothers, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Dairyman’s  League, 
Poster  Advertising  Company,  etc.,  have 
shown  their  interest  by  contributing  to  this 
fund. 

E.  N.  L. 

In  the  pre.sence  of  H.  R.  H. 
INTERNATIONAL  the  Hereditary  Prince,  the 
EXHIBITION  OF  first  International  Exhibition 

DECORATIVE  of  Dccorative  Arts  was 
ART.s  AT  MONZA  Opened  at  Alonza,  Italy, 

Alay  '•2;3.  The  event  was  of 
jiecidiar  importance  owing  to  the  vastness 
of  the  programme  undertaken  by  the 
Organizing  Committee,  which  has  been 
most  commemlably  carried  out.  The  E.x- 
hiliition  is  being  held  in  the  magnificent 
environment  afforded  by  the  old  Royal 
Palace  at  Alonza.  On  the  grouml  floor, 
the  exhibits  of  almost  all  the  Italian  pub¬ 
lishers  form  a  highly  interesting  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  Italian  books.  This  is 
followed  by  a  di.splay  of  architectural, 
monumental,  decorative  and  civic  designs. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  Hoor  we 
find  the  goldsmith’s  craft  well  represented 
and,  in  another,  sacred  art.  Exhibits  from 
the  various  regions  of  Italy  are  here  shown 
ami  gi^'e  a  very  good  idea  of  the  renewed 
fervor  with  which  work  is  pursued  and  of 
the  new  and  instinctive  jiassion  for  art 
among  our  people.  The  foreign  sections 
serve  to  set  off  the  Italian  exhibits  to 
advantage.  Alany  nations  are  re])resented, 
vying  worthily  with  each  other;  Roumania 
and  Poland,  France  and  Belgium,  Czecho- 
Slovacchiaand  Hungary ;  Sweden  and  Austria, 
England  and  Holland,  and  also  Jajian. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  no  less  interesting 
exhibit  of  Italian  book  illustrators  ami 
decorators. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  short  account, 
the  first  International  Exhibition  of  Decora- 
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live  Arts  at  Monza  affords  ample  siibjeet- 
matter  for  study  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  develoi)meut  of  modern  decorative 
art  or  in  the  renascence  of  the  various 
nations  after  the  Great  ^^'ar. 

Francesco  Chiappelli. 

Florence. 

The  Ethel  IMorrison  Van 
A  NEW  Oerlip  Traveling  Seholar- 
TRAVELiNG  ship  lias  been  awarded,  for 
SCHOLARSHIP  the  first  time,  to  Miss 
IVIyrtle  Fisk,  of  Helena, 
jMontana,  and  will  iiermit  her  to  travel  and 
study  abroad  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Miss  Fisk  has  studied  at  the  Minneapolis 
School  of  Art  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
has  specialized  in  sculpture. 

This  scholarship  was  created  by  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Ethel  Morrison  Van 
Derlip,  who  provided  that  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $2,000  might  be  apjiropriated  for  a 
traveling  scholarship,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Minneapolis  Society 
of  Fine  Arts  from  an  income  which  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Minneapolis  School  of 
Art  for  tile  purposes  of  promoting  and 
developing  the  School.  The  jirovisions  of 
the  scholarship  are,  however,  that  it  will 
be  awarded  only  in  the  case  of  a  student 
displaying  high  personal  character,  diligence 
and  application  in  work,  and  artistic  ability 
of  exceptional  promise,  and  who  has  suitably 
completed  the  full  three  year  course  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  school. 

As  comiiared  with  other  scholarships 
offered  to  students  in  the  Fine  Arts  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  this  scholarship  is 
one  of  the  most  important  now  offered  in 
the  country.  In  announcing  the  awarding 
of  this  important  scholarshij),  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  Minneajiolis  School  of  Art 
occupies  an  enviable  position  among  the 
art  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  new  school,  having  operated  since 
1886.  For  many  years  its  stiulents  have 
not  failed  to  secure  one  or  more  of  the 
competitive  scholarships  offered  by  the  Art 
Students’  League  of  New  York,  and  this 
year  they  were  awarded  three  out  of  the 
ten  allowed  to  the  whole  country.  It 
occupies  a  building  designed  for  its  own 
purposes  and  admirably  equipiied,  situated 
in  the  same  park  with  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts,  and  its  reputation  has 


been  such  as  to  attract  students  from 
practically  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
its  enrollment  now  includes  stiulents  from 
foreign  countries. 

Additions  of  great  inipor- 
GiFT  OF  PRINTS  tancc  liavc  just  been  made  to 
TO  THE  the  iiermanent.  exhibits  in 

SAN  F'RANCisco  the  Print  Dejiartment  of  the 
iiusEUM  San  Francisco  Museum  of 

Art,  Palace  of  Idne  Arts, 
through  the  generosity  of  Charles  Templeton 
Crocker,  who  has  presented  the  Museum 
with  a  rare  collection  of  etchings,  engravings 
and  mezzotints  by  old  and  modern  masters. 
These  prints  have  been  installed  by  Director 
Laurvik  in  the  room  which  will  henceforth 
be  ilevoted  to  a  permanent  exposition  of 
works  by  the  great  American  and  European 
masters  of  graphic  art. 

Among  these  is  a  very  fine  impression  of 
Rembrandt’s  famous  plate  depicting  the 
“Sacrifice  of  Isaac,”  which  is  a  revelation  of 
the  artist's  mastery  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  very  difficult  art  of  etching,  as  well  as 
of  his  unerring  sense  of  composition  and  of 
that  dramatic  interest  that  is  the  natural 
expression  of  the  poet’s  understanding  of  the 
conflict  between  religious  devotion  and 
fatherly  love. 

How  thoroughly  the  Dutch  artist  ex- 
])loited  all  the  possibilities  of  etching  three 
hundri-d  years  ago  is  revealed  by  comparing 
this  beautifnl  print  with  a  very  character¬ 
istic  examjile  of  Zorn  as  reiiresented  in  his 
])ortrait  of  a  Swedish  peasant  from  the 
Ralkari  country,  which  brings  the  art  up  to 
the  present  as  iiracticcd  by  one  of  the  two 
or  three  really  great  masters  of  etching 
since  Rembrandt.  Zorn  has  expressed  in 
these  etchings,  newly  installed,  a  distinct 
sense  of  modernity,  and  they  mark  him  as 
true  intcrjireter  of  his  time.  No  less  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  in  the  realm  of  graphic 
art  is  the  monumental  figure  of  Diirer,  who 
gave  to  engraving  and  woodcuts  a  character 
all  their  own.  This  is  admirably  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  unusually  fine  impressions  of 
the  “Little”  aiul  “The  Great  War  Horse,” 
pre.sentcd  by  Mr.  Crocker.  Executed  in 
1505,  they  remain  unrivaled  examples  of 
masterly  execution  and  expressive  drafts¬ 
manship  that  have  continued  to  be  the 
admiration  and  insjiiration  of  successive 
generations  of  artists. 
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Another  iiui.ster])iece  is  the  remarkably 
fine  impression  of  the  rare  mezzotint  “Por¬ 
trait  of  Titian”  by  J.  Thomas  of  Ypres,  one 
of  the  earliest  known  mezzotinters,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  learned  his  art  from  Prince 
Rupert  in  1657. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  rich,  velvety 
tones  of  the  foregoing  is  a  delicate,  elusive 
lithograph  “study”  of  a  lady  seated,  by 
Whistler.  This  is  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
impression  of  one  of  twelve  proofs  of  this 
subject  which  for  a  long  time  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Mine.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  choicest  possessions  of  the 
Print  Department  of  the  Museum. 

L.  E.  T. 

The  most  important  collec- 
FORAiN  AT  tion  of  the  works  of  Jean 
PITTSBURGH  Louis  Foraiii,  the  French 
master  of  caricature,  which 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public,  was 
shown  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
from  April  26  to  June  17.  This  collection 
was  assembled  by  Homer  Saint-Gaudens, 
Director  of  Fine  Arts  at  Carnegie,  and 
Guillaume  Lerolle,  the  European  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Institute.  Most  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  works  included  in 
the  exhibition  were  etchings  and  drawings. 

Forain  was  born  in  Rheims  in  1852.  He 
never  attended  an  art  school,  and,  in  fact, 
received  very  little  formal  education  of  any 
kind.  On  a  visit  to  one  of  the  libraries  of 
Paris  to  copy  drawings  he  “met”  Goya,  and 
it  was  the  great  Spanish  painter’s  work  which 
confirmed  Forain  in  his  desire  to  be  an  artist. 
He  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy. 

In  1879  the  critic  J.  K.  Huysman  became 
interested  in  Forain’s  works  and  entered 
with  him  upon  a  life-long  friendship.  They 
began  their  invectives  and  ridicule  against 
the  modern  world,  the  one  as  an  art  critic 
and  the  other  as  an  artist.  For  over  forty 
years  Forain  has  produced  telling  illustra¬ 
tions  for  prominent  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  of  France.  In  his  drawings  and 
etchings  he  has  sought  out  and  truthfully 
portrayed  life  in  the  highways  and  b;\Avays 
of  France — the  boulevards,  cafes,  dance 
halls,  theatres,  art  galleries,  restaurants, 
rooms  of  vice  and  homes  of  virtue.  His 
war  etchings,  very  wonderful  compositions. 


which  apjieared  in  L’Opinioii  and  Le  Figaro, 
crystallized  and  exjiressed  the  ardent  patriot¬ 
ism  of  his  countrymen. 

Forain,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  living 
etchers  and  draughtsmen,  is  unique  and 
strongly  individnal  and  stands  out  among 
the  artists  of  the  world  today  as  a  caustic 
commentator  and  a  genins. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works 
EXHIBITION  BY  of  two  of  Wlustler’s  pupils, 

whistler’s  Walter  and  H.  Greaves,  was 
PUPILS  held  during  the  past  season 

at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  Lon¬ 
don.  The  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  a  series  of  large  water-color  “Views  of 
Old  Chelsea,”  signed  by  the  two  brothers, 
which  rendered  in  a  singularly  faitliful 
manner  the  Thames  riverside  at  Chelsea 
and  Hammersmith.  The  impression  made 
by  Walter  Greaves’  remarkable  painting  of 
“Hammersmith  Bridge  on  Boat-Race  Day,” 
exhibited  in  last  year’s  Royal  Academy, 
that  here  was  an  artist  who  was  a  strong, 
original  personality  in  art,  quite  apart  from 
Whistler’s  influence,  was  strengthened  by 
the  Chelsea  drawings.  These  were  almost 
monochrome  with  a  faint  wash  of  color  but 
admirably  careful  and  accurate,  with  the 
figures,  looking  quaint  to  us  in  their  mid- 
Victorian  dress,  effectively  introduced. 

Walter  Greaves  was  in  attendance  one  day 
during  the  exhibition,  and  the  writer,  talking 
with  him  before  these  paintings,  dating  from 
a  time  when,  as  he  said,  the  riverside  life 
was  full  of  movement  and  color,  was  carried 
back  to  another  world  than  onrs  and 
perhaps,  in  many  ways,  a  pleasanter  one  to 
live  in — a  world  from  which,  as  Mr,  Greaves 
remarked,  referring  to  Whistler,  his  brother 
and  others,  all  were  gone,  only  himself  left 
behind.  “As  a  boy,”  said  he,  “I  used  to 
row  up  Chelsea  Creek  which  flowed  from 
the  Thames  at  Chelsea  to  Kensington, 
under  Stanley  and  Stamford  bridges.  It 
was  very  quaint  and  pretty  on  the  Fulham 
side  of  the  creek,  with  the  trees  and  market 
gardens,  and  the  old  house  where  Nell 
Gwynne  lived,  at  the  back  of  which  were 
the  Fulham  meadows,  noted  for  snipe¬ 
shooting.” 

The  creek,  even  then  narrow,  has  since 
been  filled  in  and  Chelsea  station  placed 
on  its  site;  and  many  of  the  old  riverside 
taverns  have  now  gone,  such  as  “The 
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Black  Lion”  in  Clinrcli  Street,  tlie  “AIag'])ie 
and  Stnni])”  in  Clieyne  AValk,  ainl  "'Die 
Swan  Tavern,”  wliere  Wlnstler  wonlil 
often  go  of  an  evening  late  to  take  notes  for 
In's  nocturnes. 

iNlr.  Greaves  mentioned  Cremone  Gartlens, 
which  appeared  in  his  drawings  and  etchings; 
witli  a  figure  very  like  himself  or  his  brother, 
‘‘What  with  guns  firing,  flags  flying,  bands 
{^laying  and  the  immense  crowd  of  peo])lc, 
Chelsea  was  pretty  lively  on  the  occasion  of 
its  annual  Regatta.  The  ‘Adam  and  Eve,’ 
the  headquarters  of  the  si)ort.<^,  was  crammeil 
with  peoi)le,  and  one  wondered  how  it  stood 
the  strain  of  such  a  weight,  being  a  very  old 
bnihling.  The  old  church  entered  inti)  the 
gaiety,  flying  the  white  ensign  at  the  toj)  of 
its  tower;  and  of  course  the  old  Battersea 
bridge  had  its  share  of  the  crowd,  as  like¬ 
wise  the  steamboat  piei',  which  i)ut  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  scene.” 

This  picturesque  old  wooden  Battersea 
bridge,  long  since  gone,  ai)j)eared  more 
than  once  in  the  drawings,  as  well  as  the 
taverns,  “The  Black  Lion,”  “The  Cricket¬ 
ers,”  and  the  “Adam  and  Eve”  in  Duke 
Street,  which  backed  on  to  the  river,  and  the 
Old  Chelsea  Church,  which  happily  still 
remains. 

d'he  “Chelsea  Regatta,”  a  large  oil  i)aint- 
ing,  one  of  the  most  remarkalde  i)aintings 
shown,  was  to  be  comitared,  in  its  detail  and 
delight  in  the  material  offered,  with  the 
“Hammersmith  Bridge”  which  has  now 
been  acquired  for  the  Chantrey  Collection. 
The  nocturne,  “Saw  Mills,  Battersea,  Aloon- 
light,”  the  whole  scene  bathed  in  exquisite 
blues,  was  a  delightful  vision,  but  far  nearer 
to  Whistler  than  the  two  paintings  mentioned 
just  previously,  which  seemed  the  cxj)res- 
sion  of  individual  temperament. 

What  a  delightful  life  it  must  have  been 
in  Chelsea  of  those  t)ld  days,  when,  as  Mr. 
Greaves  said,  “Whistler  was  continually  in 
and  out  of  our  house,  and  all  his  spare  time 
loved  to  be  on  the  river,”  often  sjjending 
whole  nights  on  the  water,  especially  moon¬ 
light  nights;  when  Lloyd  George  had  not 
yet  jjroduced  his  Budget  with  its  “refresh¬ 
ing  fruit,”  when  war  was  yet  a  dim  cloud  on 
the  horizon,  income  tax  not  yet  a  nightmare 
to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  realm  of  art  not 
yet  invaded  by  Entnrism,  Cutiism,  or  Vorti- 

S.  B. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

'J'lIE  FUTLRK  OF  FAINt'ING,  by  Willard 

Huntington  Wright.  It.  W.  lluehsch,  Inc., 

New  York  City,  Publishers.  Price,  $1.00. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  this 
little  volume,  none  will  deny  that  the 
author’s  viewpoint  is  uniejue.  His  claim  is 
that  modernist  i)aiuting  is  in  reality  an  art 
of  color  and  that,  once  the  workl  is  brought 
to  realize  that  the  modern  colorist  is  not 
attempting  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of 
painting,  the  causes  of  animosity  and  dissen¬ 
sion  will  have  been  removed  and  misunder¬ 
standing  will  disai)i)ear.  “Sculpture  as  a 
creative  art,”  he  declares,  “dierl  with 
Michael  Angelo,  because  he  exhausted  its 
l)ossil)ilities  as  an  aesthetic  medium.”  “In 
Rubens,”  he  says,  “the  art  of  oil  jjainting, 
as  a  living  creative  factor,  cnlminated”; 
so  that  there  are  no  longer  any  ])roblems, 
either  technical  or  aesthetic,  confronting 
the  i)ainter,  and  the  art,  therefore,  is  dead. 
He  then  atteinj)ts  to  show  that  the  art  of 
l)ainting  is  not  an  art  of  color,  that  it  is  an 
art  of  drawing,  modeling  in  monochrome, 
on  which  color  is  sui)erimposed,  whereas 
modern  i)ainting — erroneously,  according  to 
him,  so  termed — has  solely  to  do  with  color 
aside  from  form  and  therefore  outside  the 
realm  of  i^aintiug. 

The  new  art,  he  maintains,  is  striving  for 
an  intensity'  of  effect,  in  answer  to  the  world 
demand  for  more  i)owerfnl  aesthetic  stimuli 
— a  demand  brought  forth  by  “the  new 
conditions  of  modern  life  which  tend  to 
deaden  the  mind,  through  the  senses,  to  the 
.subtleties  of  minute  variations  of  grays,  the 
monotonies  of  simple  melodies  and  rhythms, 
and  similar  manifestations  of  a  day  when 
febrile  living  had  not  blunted  the  sensibil¬ 
ities.”  What  a  charge  to  bring  against  the 
present  generation!  In  the  very  next 
breath,  however,  he  declares  that  the  truth 
is  that  today  only  painters  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  ])ainting  as  an  art.  Why,  then,  do 
works  by  the  great  masters  sell  for  upwards 
of  half  a  milliou  dollars?  How  is  it,  then, 
that  the  painters  of  today  arc  able  to  make 
a  living?  On  what,  may  we  ask,  are  the 
dealers  in  iiaintings  dei)ending  for  an  income? 
Surely  the  purchasers  of  paintings  are  not, 
for  the  most  i)art,  painters. 

The  reason  Mr.  Wright  ascribes  for  the 
animosity  of  the  academic  painter  for  the 
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modernist  is  that  he  sees  in  this  new  art  a 
dangerous  rival;  because  he  is  not  up  to  date; 
because  he  is  still  living  in  his  own  little 
cave,  nnaware  tliat  the  world  has  made 
progress  and  that  the  complexity  and  noise 
of  the  present  day  life  has  so  blunted  man’s 
sensibilities  that  he  can  no  longer  be 
attracted  save  by  that  which  shocks  Ids 
sensibilities.  Painting  today,  lie  declares,  is 
emotionally  impotent.  Yet,  even  so.  Air. 
AVright  admits  that  the  new  art  of  color  can 
never  rei)lacc  the  older  art  of  painting,  or  at 
least  not  so  long  as  it  strives  to  fulfil  a 
decorative  function,  for  lie  rightly  says  that 
the  ‘art  of  color’  does  not  belong  in  the 
home;  that  it  is  not  an  nnobtrnsive  form  of 
beauty  which  can  be  enjoyed  or  ignored  at 
will;  that  it  is  inaiipropriate  as  a  constant  ac¬ 
companiment  or  background  to  onr  every¬ 
day  existence;  that  it  is  distinctly  an  enter¬ 
tainment  art  form  which  can  be  endured 
only  at  intervals  and  for  a  limited  time; 
that  when  an  admirer  of  academic  painting 
remarks  that  he  would  go  insane  if  he  had  to 
live  day  in  and  day  out  with  one  of  these 
‘modern’  canvases  he  is  stating  (in  c.xagger- 
ated  terms)  a  simple  and  obvious  truth. ” 
Qidte  unexpectedly  we  find  onrselvcs  thor¬ 
oughly  in  agreement  with  the  author.  Again, 
when  he  says  there  is  no  future  for  this  art 
as  painting,  we  concur,  but  we  do  not  hold, 
with  him,  that  “  a  single  g'^ay,  black  or  white 
line  is  incapable  of  producing  pleasing 
physical  reaction.” 

In  his  final  chapter  Air.  AATight  takes  up 
the  future  of  the  art,  the  medium  of  which, 
he  believes,  is  that  of  light.  ‘‘The  art  of  color,” 
he  says,  ‘‘will  be  a  new  art  only  in  medium; 
and  until  the  day  comes  when  an  artist  is 
great  enough  to  express  the  profonnd  form 
of  a  Rubens,  or  a  Alichael  Angelo,  through 
this  modern  medium  of  light,  the  art  of 
color  will  remain  inferior  to  the  other  arts.” 


’Ihe  Art  Association  of  Fort  AVorth, 
Texas,  has  received  throngh  the  Rairger 
Foundation  a  j)ainting  l)y  Ernest  L.  Rlumen- 
schein,  entitled  “The  Gift.”  The  Thirteenth 
.'Annual  Exhiliition  of  paintings  by  Texas 
artists,  which  was  held  in  June  under  the 
auspices  of  this  association,  is  rcirorted  to 
have  been  a  very  creditable  show. 


ITEAIS 

The  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsbnrgh,  last  year  established 
a  perirctnal  night  scholarshii)  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  .Arthur  AA’atson  Sparks,  formerly 
ju’ofessor  of  painting  and  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Painting  and  Illustration.  Eatcly 
one  of  Air.  Sjrark's  paintings,  “Rankin 
Furnace,  Pittsbnrgh,”  was  presented  to  the 
Institute  in  memory  of  Air.  Sparks,  by  his 
friend  Patrick  J.  Ryrnc;  and  now  a  little 
pami)hlet  has  been  published  l)y  the  Insti¬ 
tute  inaking  an  annonneement  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  sympathetic  a])preciation  of  Air. 
Sparks,  his  art  and  his  life,  by  Air.  Ryrnc — • 
all  three  beantifni  tributes  to  one  who  was 
a  devotee  of  art,  a  ])ro])het  and  ]>ainter. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  little  i)amphlet  is 
an  excellent  drawing  of  Air.  S{)arks  by  V. 
Nesbert.  Reproductions  of  Air.  Sj)arks’ 
works  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page, 
sn]jj)lcmenting'  the  text. 

The  Los  Angeles  Alnseum  opcneil  on 
June  3rd,  an  exhibition  of  AA’ater  Colors, 
Pastels,  Illustrations,  Etchings  and  Draw¬ 
ings  by  members  of  the  Salmagnndi  Club  of 
New  Aork.  The  collection  comprises  18,5 
exhibits. 

The  Salmagundi  Chib  was  organized  in 
New  York  in  1871.  Its  membershi])  con¬ 
sists  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
engineers,  illustrators,  musicians,  authors 
and  amatenrs  of  art.  The  exhibition  which 
is  now  in  the  west  is  that  which  was  held 
in  New  A’ork,  .Ajiril  8  to  25,  and  was  secured 
by  the  Director,  Air.  AAhlliam  .A.  Rr3'an,  on 
a  recent  trip  to  New  Aork. 

George  AA’altcr  Vincent  Smith,  who  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  90,  was  the  donor  and 
director  of  the  Springfiehl  Art  Aluseum  at 
Springfield,  Alass.  Air.  Smith  had  been 
engaged  in  collecting  for  nearlj^  seventv 
,vears  and  was  actively  jilanning  at  the  time 
of  his  death  an  addition  to  the  Alusenm, 
to  house  that  part  of  his  large  collection 
for  which  there  was  not  sufficient  room. 
Air.  Smith  was  a  man  of  emjihatic  views  and 
fixed  ideals  and  devoted  himself  to  a  single 
purpose  throughout  a  long  life  ,as  few  men 
have  done.  .A  vei\v  interesting  portrait  of 
Air.  and  Airs.  Smith,  by  Thomas  AA’atcrman 
AA'ood,  hangs  in  the  Alnseum. 


MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS  BEAUX  ARTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  DESIGN 


The  subject  of  the  iiintli  problem  of 
tlie  current  season  issued  by  the  Mural 
Pahding  Department  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
Institute  of  Design  was  “Mosaics  for  the 
Walls  of  a  Church.”  A  large  modern 
church,  built  in  the  grand  and  simple  style 
of  an  Early  Christian  basilica,  will,  like  its 
Italian  prototj^pe,  rely  to  a  great  extent 
for  its  rich  effect,  ui)on  its  mural  decora¬ 
tions,  which,  in  this  case,  are  to  be  executed 
in  mosaic.  The  clerestory  wall  above  the 
arcade  that  separates  the  nave  from  the 
side  aisles  aff’onls  a  large  surface  for  such 
decoration.  The  mo.saics  designed  for  this 
clerestory  wall  shouhl  depict  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  should  cover  the 
entire  wall  surface.  Eighteen  sketches  of 
remarkably  good  quality  were  submitted 
for  judgment,  and  six  medals  and  a  number 
of  mentions  were  awarded  by  a  jurj^  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Henry  B.  Sedgwick, 
Thomas  H.  Ellett,  Duncan  Smith,  Edwin 
C.  Taylor,  Robert  K.  Ryland  ami  Herman 
T.  Schladermundt.  The  rccii)icnts  of  medals 
were  as  follows: 

First  Medal:  Carl  A.  Tollcfson,  A.  B. 
IVIcCutcheon,  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
New  Haven.  Second  Medal:  Josei)hine 
Glaser,  N.  Y.  City;  Reyna  Ulhnan,  Max  R. 
Woodson,  and  Richard  I.  Mathews,  A"ale 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  New  Haven. 

The  tenth  and  ffnal  problem  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  called  for  a  large  five-fold  screen, 
to  be  placed  before  the  service  door  in  the 
dining  room  of  a  country  club.  The  walls 
of  the  room  are  painted  a  pale  apple  green, 
and  the  hangings  are  of  flowered  chintzes  in 
which  Persian  motives  have  been  used. 
The  screen  should  also  show  a  certain 
amount  of  Persian  influence  and  be  light 
and  gay  in  color,  cm-iched  with  figures  and 
landscapes  pictured  after  the  manner  of 
the  Persian  miniatures.  Five  excellent 
sketches  were  submitted  to  a  jury  composed 
of  Messrs.  Whitney  Warren,  Henry  R. 
Sedgwick,  Duncan  Smith,  Jay  Van  Everen 
and  William  De  Leftwich  Dodge.  The 
following  medals  were  awarded: 

First  Medal:  Josephine  Glaser,  N.  Y. 
City;  Bert  Kadish,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Second 
Medal:  Ada  Rasario,  N.  Y.  City;  George 


Bergen,  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York. 

The  Department  of  Sculpture  gave  out  as 
the  subject  of  its  ninth  problem  “A  Statue,” 
conmiemorating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  City  of  Greater 
Afew  York,  to  be  erected  on  a  site  in  Bat¬ 
tery  Park,  overlooking  the  bay.  Thirteen 
sketches  were  submitted  and  a  jury,  com¬ 
posed  of  Messrs.  Henry  R.  Sedgwick, 
Thomas  H.  Ellett,  John  Gregory,  Edward 
E.  Sanford,  Jr.,  Charles  G.  Peters,  Edward 
AIcCartan,  E.  Lynn  Jenkins  and  Henry 
Hcring,  made  the  following  awards: 

First  Mention:  C.  Luini;  Second  Mention: 
L.  W  orswick,  IT.  Albrizio. 

Life  Modeling  Classes:  Mi.  Salvatore 
Bilotti’s  Class — First  Mention,  A.  Block; 
Second  Mention,  B.  Piccirilli.  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Sanford’s  Class — First  Mention,  C. 
Luini;  Second  Mention,  C.  Luini,  H.  Gross. 

Architectural  Ornament:  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Peter’s  Class  (Louis  XV) — Second  Medal, 
P.  Ejelde;  First  Mention,  M.  Malanotte,  H. 
Perron,  I.  Crisafulli;  Second  Mention,  A. 
Lucchesi. 

The  tenth  competition  in  this  department 
was  for  a  lunette  over  the  prmcipal  entrance 
to  a  small  church,  depicting  “The  Nativity”; 
any  style  might  be  chosen  and  the  lunette 
coidd  be  round  or  pointed.  Eleven  sketches 
were  submitted  and  a  jury,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  AVhitney  Warren,  Henry  R.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  John  Gregory,  Ulric  H.  Ellerhusen, 
Charles  G.  Peters,  Edward  McCartan  and 
Adolph  A.  Weinman,  made  the  following 
awai’ds : 

Second  Medal:  Lloj’d  Worswick.  First 
Mention:  IM.  Horn.  Second  Mention:  C. 
Luini. 

Life  Ufodeling  Classes:  Morning  Life 
Class — Second  Medal,  A.  Block;  Fir.st 
Mention,  B.  Piccirilli,  E.  A.  Williams; 
Second  Alention;  L.  Worswick.  Evening 
Life  Class — First  Mention;  F.  M.  Boyland; 
Second  Mention;  H.  McGarvcy. 

Architectural  Ornament:  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Peter’s  Class — Second  Medal;  M.  Malanotte, 
I.  Crisafulli;  First  Mention,  C.  M.  Cham- 
bellan. 

The  Department  of  Interior  Decoration 
issued  two  programmes.  The  first  called 
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for  “A  Living  Room  in  a  Private  House  at 
a  AVinter  Resort,”  to  be  largely  ojjen  to  the 
outside  air  on  one  side  at  least  and  to  lie 
vitliont  tire])lace.  Eourtecn  designs  were 
submitted  and  the  awards  were  as  follows; 

First  Mention:  Elizabeth  Burkhardt,  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Mention:  Erances  AV.  Burrows, 
A’ivian  AI.  Boyd  and  Joseph  Dnrso,  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Teelinology,  Pittsburgh; 
'J’hornton  Fuller,  Atelier  Denver,  Denver; 
T.  S.  Fields,  Alarian  E.  Fogg,  Lloyd  A’an 
Seiver  and  Ruth  Ak  Hall,  Pennsylvania 
Aluseiim  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
Philadelphia. 

For  the  jirolilem  in  elements  the  sidijeet 


given  was  “The  Chimney  Breast.”  This 
problem  called  for  a  stmly  of  the  decoration 
of  the  whole  chimney  breast,  mantel¬ 
piece,  fire  irons,  yarniture  le  chemivie, 
over-mantel  treatment,  iianelling,  trophies, 
mirrors,  tajicstries,  jiaintings,  etc.,  and  the 
cornice  of  the  room.  Ten  designs  were 
sidimitted  and  the  following  awards  were 
made;  Second.  Mention:  AA’.  G.  Dieter, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Paul  R.  AlacAlister,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven. 

The  jury  for  both  competitions  consisted 
of  Alessrs.  Ernest  E.  Tyler,  James  AAk 
O’Connor,  Henry  E.  Bultitude  anrl  Aliss 
Grace  B.  Cross. 


OF  SPECIAL  NOTE 


Some  time  ago  Air.  AA’illiam  R.  Nelson  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  died,  leaving  his  art 
collection  to  the  city  and  directing  that 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter  the 
jiroceeds  of  liis  estate  should  become  a  trust 
fund,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  used 
tor  the  jmrcha.se  of  additional  works  of  art. 
Air.  Nelson,  howe\er,  made  no  jirovision 
for  housing  the  crillection,  leaving  that  to 
others. 

Now  anotlicr  jiublic-sjiirited  citizen  of 
Kansas  City,  the  late  Frank  Rozzelle, 
ex-jiolice  commissioner  and  city  coun.selor, 
has  left  $*200, ()()(>  to  a  fund  for  a  suitable 
Imilding  to  house  these  art  treasures. 
This  is  another  significant  .steji  in  Kansas 
City’s  art  jirogress  and  is  a  striking  instance 
of  juiblic  si)irit  and  generosity,  inasmuch 
as  it  .seems  to  have  no  selfish  end  but 
magnifies  and  makes  available  fo  the  jnddic 
the  gift  of  another. 

Two  notable  paintings  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  jicrmanent  collection  of  the 
Baltimore  Aluseum  of  Art,  one  “The  Road 
to  Narragansett,”  by  the  late  S.  Edwin 
AA’hiteman,  a  broadly  jiainted  landscajie 
with  a  gliinjise  of  water  in  the  distance; 
the  other,  “Broofling  Silence,”  by  John  E. 
Carlson,  depicting  the  deeji  woods  with 
many-hued  dark  tree  trunks  silhouetted 
against  the  snow  which  has  sifted  through 
the  overlajijiing  branches.  The  AAhiteman 
jiainting  was  jirescnted  to  the  Alu.seum  by 
a  grouj)  of  the  artist's  friends,  headed  by 
Air.  Frederick  Gottlieb,  while  the  jiainting 
by'  Carlson  was  jiurchased  by’  the  National 


Academy'  of  Design  from  its  recent  Annual 
Exhibition  with  income  from  the  Henry'  AAk 
Ranger  Fund  and  comes  to  the  Aluseum 
through  this  medium. 

Henry'  K.  AIcGoodwin,  well-known  archi¬ 
tect,  has  been  ajijiointetl  Head  of  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Architecture  and  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty'  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology',  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  will  succeed  Prof.  Harry  Stern- 
feld.  Acting  Head  of  the  Architectural 
Dejiartment,  and  E.  Ray'inond  Bossange, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts.  Profes¬ 
sor  Sternfekl  has  accejited  an  ajijiointment 
as  Professor  of  Architecture  at  Pennsylvania. 
Director  Bossange,  also  a  well-known  archi¬ 
tect,  goes  to  Princeton  Fuiiversity'  as  head  of 
the  Dejiartment  of  Architecture.  Mr.  AIc- 
Goodwin’s  choice  is  a  reappointment,  as  he 
was  acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Head  of  the  Dejiartment  of  iVrchitccture 
when  he  left  the  institution  five  y'ears  ago, 
retiring  to  jiractice  his  jirofession  and  to 
regain  health. 

A  bust  of  the  late  AA’illiam  AI.  Chase  has 
been  jiresented  to  New  A’ork  University 
by  ninety-two  American  artists  who  were 
former  jiiijiils  of  Air.  Chase.  A  committee, 
of  which  Charles  AA’.  Hawthorne  was  chair¬ 
man  am  I  AY.  F  rancklyn  Paris  was  treasurer, 
had  charge  of  the  jiresentation.  The  bust  is 
tlie  work  of  Albin  Polasek,  head  of  the 
Dejiartment  of  Sculjiture  of  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  and  a  former  fellow  in  Sculpture 
of  the  American  Academy'  in  Rome. 
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NOCTURNE  AN  ETCHING  BY  EDITH  NANKWELL 


A  YEAR’S  EXPERIENCE  IN  PRACTICAL 

TEACHING 

BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


I  DID  not  want  to  write  this  article  and  for 
a  long  time  did  my  best  not  to. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  suggested  it  should 
be  written,  and  I  even  suggested  the  “au¬ 
thorities”  who  should  write  it,  but  they 
refused,  or  excused  themselves,  or  paid  no 
attention  to  the  matter,  so  I  have  had  to  do 
it  myself  and  do  it  in  my  own  way,  as  I 
have  done  my  year’s  teaching. 

For  ages  I  have  been  preaching,  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  art  schools  and  art  teachers  and  art 
departments  in  universities  from  Boston  to 


San  Francisco,  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  that  this  country  needs  practical 
instruction  in  the  graphic  arts.  And  though 
every  city,  almost  every  village,  has  an  art 
school  where  the  students,  it  is  stated  in  the 
prospectuses,  may  learn;  painting,  first  and 
always;  next  illustration,  and  “how  to  make 
big  money;”  then  mnrals,  the  hope  of  all, 
or  wood  cutting,  sculpture,  the  whole  range, 
field,  gamut  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts, 
almost  instantly;  still  iluring  all  these  years  I 
have  been  receiving  letters  from  all  over  the 
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country,  from  i)uj)ils,  though  mostly  from 
graduates,  of  almost  all  the  prominent  art 

schools,  saying,  “I  have  attended  the - 

Art  School.  I  went  through  four  years  of 
it,  and  now  I  am  stranded,  for  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  what  I  have  learned  of 
drawing  and  painting.  I  cannot  make  a 
living,  save  by  teaching.”  Now  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  some  of  the  alumni  of  the 
Roman  School,  some  of  the  sttidents  who 
have  won  Enroj)ean  Scholarships,  some  who 
have  stayed  at  home,  liave  made  names  for 
themselves,  and  even  a  living  out  of  art, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  all  of  them  would 
have  done  as  well,  and  many  of  them  belter, 
if  there  had  been  no  school  or  studeutshiji 
abroad  to  fall  back  upon  and  if  they  had 
made  their  own  way  as  my  contemporaries 
had  to — and  they  still  lead  art  in  this  eoun- 
try  and  will  as  long  as  they  live. 

I  do  believe  absolutely  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  real  schools  here,  and  then  for  a 
student  to  go  to  Europe,  if  only  to  learn 
that  “the  new  art”  is  dead  and  the  old  art  is 
alive;  if  only  to  nse  his  eyes  and  to  learn 
that  art  is  the  hardest,  wor.st  paid  work,  and 
not  the  easie.st  way  of  passing  the  time  and 
of  making  a  fortune.  But  I  Ihought  I 
should  never  have  a  chance  to  make  others 
j)raetiee  what  1  have  preached  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  know  anything.  I  tried  to  get 
the  National  Acaflemy  to  take  up  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  graphic  arts  and  they  threw  me  a 
lectureship,  whereat  I  talked,  at  the  most, 
six  hours  a  year  and  found  that,  though 
ever}^  student  of  every  race  and  color  who 
attended  the  classes  knew  all  about  murals 
and  knew  they  were  going  to  make  fortune 
and  fame  painting  them,  few  had  the 
slightest  idea  how  they  were  going  to  exist 
till  they  had  painted  them — save  by  the 
benevolence  of  student.shii)s  and  prizes, 
which  only  one  a  year  could  win.  What  the 
other  four  hundred  or  four  thousand  pupils 
do,  or  don’t  do,  don’t  mat  ter.  There  was  a 
scheme  for  a  practical  craft  school  in  Phila- 
flelphia,  and  it  wciit  the  way  of  all  things  in 
Philadelphia.  In  Chicago  I  did  get  tfie  Art 
Institute  to  start  a  class  in  lithography — 
they  had  one  in  etching — and  I  know  not 
how  many  pupils  have  done  anything  since 
they  left  it.  The  director  made  overtures 
to  me  to  come  out  to  Chicago  for  three 
months  to  teach  everything  in  that  time 
about  the  graphic  arts,  but  the  funds  to  be 


allotted  to  i)ump  me  dry  in  that  period  must 
have  gone  somewhere  else  for  I  heard  no 
more  of  it. 

I  have  seen  most  American  schools,  prac¬ 
tical  and  unpractical,  as  well  as  those  abroad, 
and  lectured  in  them  too,  but  never  really 
taught.  I  thought  I  should  never  get  the 
opportunity,  till  one  flay,  a  year  ago,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Art  Students’ 
League  of  New  York  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  take  their  etching  class  and  start  one 
in  lithography,  as  a  beginning  to  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Grajfhic  Arts.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goudy  was  already  lectin-ing  on  design  and 
printing  at  the  League,  and  there  were 
classes  in  illustration.  I  accepted  and 
started  for  Euroj)e,  for  I  wanted  to  see  what 
was  being  done  in  the  best  .schools  over 
there  since  the  war,  and  I  visited  those  of 
England  and  Germany  again.  I  had  seen 
tlicm  all  before,  but  I  wanted  to  freshen 
up,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  evolve 
the  best  methods  of  work  from  one’s  igno¬ 
rance,  or  the  fact  that  what  goes  in  Europe 
won’t  go  here — as  I  am  everlastingly  told 
by  peoi)le,  all  authorities,  all  too  ignorant 
ami  stupid  and  hide-bound  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut,  and  when  they  open  them  only 
proving  it,  or  else,  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
conceit,  prating  of  uplift,  message  and 
mission,  the  birthjflaces  of  all  the  “isms” 
and  their  jfrogeny,  “incomi)etence.” 

As  soon  as  I  got  back  I  went  to  work, 
cleaning  u])  aufl  cleaning  out  the  antiquated 
machinery  and  furnishings  at  the  League, 
and  had  up-to-date  presses  put  in,  a  copper 
plate  press,  an  American  one  made  by  Mr. 
Sturges  of  Chicago,  and  a  lithograph  press 
(lent  me  by  Mr.  Haywood,  the  lithographer) 
for  I  knew  the  first  thing  was  to  get  in  with 
“the  trade”  but  not  “the  union,”  I  know 
of  but  one  school  in  the  United  States,  the 
Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  in 
which  the  machinery  and  outfit  are  anything 
but  a  joke. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  the  pupils. 
Some  thirty,  I  think  it  was,  applied.  I 
certainly  had  it  borne  in  upon  me  that  I 
was  not  the  drawing  attraction  that  the 
Directors  of  the  School,  and  I  especially, 
thought  I  was  going  to  be.  Out  of  that 
thirty  I  selected  about  a  dozen,  and  so  doing 
I  put  in  practice  what  I  had  learned  in 
Germany  in  the  Book  Work  School  in  Leip- 
sig,  where  no  pupil  is  admitted  who  has  not 
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a  diploma  from  a  German  Gymnasium 
(High  Scliool)  and  lias  not  been  tlirougli  an 
art  school  or  academy.  This  weeding  out, 
and  I  may  have  made  mistakes,  rather 
surjn-ised  the  League,  Init  those  who  were 
chosen,  showed,  by  their  work,  they  had  done 
something.  Most  of  them  were  old  League 
students,  the  rest  came  from  all  over  the 
country  from  New  Orleans  to  Seattle, 
including,  Kansas  City!  Disabled  soldiers, 
gents  who  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
but  learn  everything  in  a  minute,  real  ladies, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  tilings.  I  got  them 
together  and  gave  them  my  first  talk  (I 
flid  not  have  time  for  any  more  talking) 
and  I  said:  “There  are  two  things  you  can 
not  do  in  this  class;  one,  try  to  make  prints 
like  mine.  The  other,  if  you  have  nothing 
to  say,  or  don’t  want  to  say  or  do  anything, 
go  into  some  other  class  and  do  it.” 

I  found  out  in  five  minutes  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  were  blankly  ignorant  of 
everything  that  had  been  done  in  the  past 
in  etching  and  lithography,  though  they 
were  thoroughly  up  on  t.he  modern  best 
sellers  and  what  they  thought  fashionables 


of  the  moment.  I  showed  them  first  how 
to  lay  an  etching  ground  and  told  them 
when  it  was  ready  to  draw  something  on  it, 
for  there  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  find 
ont,  whether  the  American  student  has 
nothing  to  say,  save  in  imitation  of  the 
popularity  of  the  moment,  or  whether 
shown  how  to  do  things,  instead  of  being 
given  critical  jiap,  I  could  wake  them  up 
and  make  them  work.  I  did.  Maybe, 
however,  there  is  something  in  the  fact 
that,  “one  must  have  students  who  want 
to  learn  ami  a  teacher  who  wants  to  teach 
them,  for  both  to  get  on.”  Continually, 
too,  in  New  York  there  are  c.xhibitions  to 
be  seen  and  avoided,  and  by  sending  or 
taking  them  to  shows,  these  students  found 
out  there  were  more  ways  of  doing  things 
and  more  things  worth  doing  and  .seeing 
that  they  could  find  ont  outside  an  art 
school  than  in  it. 

The  Whistler  Show  of  Etchings  was  open 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  I 
took  them  there  and  told  them  sometliing  of 
Whistler’s  methods  which  they  had  till  then 
thought  ont  of  fashion.  The  next  week 
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there  were  a  number  of  copper  plates  drawn 
on,  as  well  as  inquiries  as  to  when  the 
litliograph  class  was  going  to  start,  from  a 
couple  of  ladies,  one  of  whom  expected  in  the 
first  lesson  to  make,  j)rint  and  stick  it  up 
in  Newark  a  poster,  not  a  bill  board;  and 
another  who  thought  that  day  to  revolu- 


In  fact  I  tried  to  inake  them  see  as  well  as 
use  their  brains,  and  above  all  their  hands, 
for  the  arts  arc  all  handicraft.  Every  week 
some  new  method  of  etching  and  engraving 
was  shown,  and  they  were  made  to  carry  it 
out.  Every  succeeding  week  they  drew, 
bit,  and  printed  the  plates  they  made  them- 
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tionize  the  colored  fashion  plates  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  or  something  of  the 
sort  she  had  been  brought  up  on  or  been 
brought  down  to — which  I  learned  later  is 
the  ideal  and  idea  of  illustration  classes 
and  the  aim  of  budding  illustrators  and  their 
instructors  in  all  the  schools. 

There  is  a  library  of  prints  at  the  League, 
and  I  made  my  pupils  use  it.  I  had  a  bit 
of  the  room  hung  with  Rembrandt’s  and 
Whistler’s  prints  and  made  them  try  to 
find  out  how  the  masters  used  line — not  how 
popular  duffers  misuse  it  and  use  snapshots. 


selves,  in  pure  line,  soft  ground,  or  aquatint, 
and  in  a  few  months  I  found  things  beginning 
to  happen.  I  was  getting  results,  and  the 
students  were  learning  to  express  themselves 
in  a  practical,  technical  fashion.  I  found  I 
had  proved  my  point  and  when  I  gave  my 
lectures  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
a  number  of  these  League  students  came 
up  and  showed  more  intelligent  interest  than 
the  Academy  students.  I  waste  no  more 
time  talking.  My  students  were  given  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  classroom  at  the  League 
and  the  presses  all  day,  and  every  day,  and 
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they  did  so — and  more  work  was  done  by 
them  alone  than  wlien  I  was  there.  But 
they  showed  me  tlie  prints  made  and 
seemed  to  want  1113'  criticism.  This  is  not 
conceit  but  a  fact. 

In  lithography  things  were  more  com|)li- 
cated.  I  knew  I  should  want  an  assistant — 
I  can’t  do  everything  in  three  hours  a  week — ■ 
and  I  applied  to  the  best  school  of  lithog¬ 
raphy  in  America — the  only  practical  one 
I  know  of — and  its  best  graduate  was  sent 
me.  As  an  artist  he  was  a  success;  as  a 
practical  working  assistant  he  was  anything 
else.  That  was  not  his  fault  but  the  fault 
of  the  methods  he  had  been  taught,  for 
lithographj^  the  most  sim])le,  sensitive  and 
easy  of  the  arts,  has  been  made  into  the 
most  complicated  hidebound,  mechanical, 
union-dominated  business  that  can  be 
imagined.  His  two  j'ears  of  study  were  of 
little  practical  use,  so  I  got  a  professional 
lithographer,  as  they  have  at  the  London 
County  Council  School;  but  I  did  not  get 
what  I  hoped  for;  in  fact,  I  got  into  a 
horrid  mess,  for  the  professional  knew 
exactly  how  everything  must  be  done,  and 
I  knew  that  nothing  artistic  could  be  done 
his  professional  way,  and  naturally  the 
poor  pupils  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so 
the  best  of  them  felt  back  on  themselves — 
or  rather,  without  knowing  it,  adopted  ni.y 
methods,  the  methods  of  the  artist,  the 
methods  I  had  learned  and  not  the  methods 
of  the  manufacturers.  But  I  took  the  class 
to  lithographic  shops,  and  they  saw  the 
method  of  making  a  commercial  lithograph. 
The  commercial  lithographer  who  knows 
nothing  either  of  art  or  what  has  been  done 
in  his  craft  will  tell  you  exactly  how  to  make 
a  lithograph  right  away  which  will  print  by 
the  hundred  thousand  and  has  no  art  in  it. 
I  am  trying  to  teach  how  an  artistic  litho¬ 
graph  can  be  made  which,  when  it  is  ready 
to  print,  will  print,  if  it  is  wanted,  by  the 
hundred  thousand  (the  method  by  which 
artists  work  in  Europe) ,  but  is  a  work  of  art, 
the  work  of  an  artist,  and  of  as  real  artistic 
value  as  an  etching.  This  is  what  I  am 
trying  for;  this  is  what  the  lithographers 
want  as  well.  I  hope,  next  year  to  get  it 
by  teaching  the  pupils  to  make  drawings 
that  will  print  on  any  press,  and  the  help 
of  the  lithographic  trade  is  promised.  It 
has  been  a  most  interesting  experiment, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 


to  try  it.  And  the  work  of  the  students 
reproduced  here  shows  better  than  I  can  tell 
what  the  class  has  done.  It  docs  not  look 
like  student’s  work,  yet  my  students  had 
never,  most  of  them,  made  an  etching  or  a 
tithogra])h  before  last  October.  Another 
thing  happened.  The  class  started  with 
ten  pupils,  it  ended  with  some  forty,  and  I 
could  have  had  any  number  more  if  I  had 
had  the  room  and  the  outfit.  Next  year 
both  will  be  doubled  and  other  crafts  will 
be  taught,  notably  wood  block  and  color 
printing  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Falls. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning,  though  a 
successful  one.  Yet,  after  all  I  am  not,  and 
the  Art  Students  League  is  not,  the  means 
by  which  such  a  school  should  be  carried  on. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  start  proper  art  teaching,  of  the 
State  of  New  AYrk  to  carry  it  on  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  technical  State  School,  and  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  it  out  m  a  great  art 
school  or  university  at  Washington,  where 
the  national  art  work  is  done,  and  run  its 
school  on  the  sj^stem  of  Annapolis  and 
West  Point.  Craftsmen  properly  trained 
would  be  a  national  asset,  far  better  for 
protection  of  our  art  industries  than  a  tariff 
or  an  army  and  navy,  far  cheaper  than 
prohibition,  and  far  saner  for  the  people 
and  trade.  Oriental  art  has  vanished  owing 
to  dry  laws  in  the  Mohammedan  religion; 
ours  is  in  the  greatest  danger  from  the  same 
cause.  A  national  school  directed  by  prop¬ 
erly  trained  artists  alone  can  save  us.  Every 
other  civilized  country  has  such  schools,  and 
they  pay.  It  is  their  pupil’s  work  that  we 
get  instead  of  art  work  of  our  own. 


The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Wts  keeps  a 
Registry  of  Public  Art,  which  is  a  file  of 
documents  relating  to  objects  of  art  access¬ 
ible  to  the  public  in  Boston  and  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Museum  and  is  open  to  consulta¬ 
tion  at  any  time.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  has  donated  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  registry  in  the  list  of  its  large 
collection  of  portraits  and  busts,  mostly  by 
American  artists.  Almost  all  the  chief 
names  in  early  American  painting  are  repre¬ 
sented,  with  many  later  artists.  The  list  of 
sculpture  includes  Houdon’s  bust  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  Chantrey’s  bust  of  Walter 
Scott,  and  works  by  Powers,  Ball,  and  others. 


SOUTHERN  OAKS  ETCHING  ALFRED  HUTTY 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  OLD  CHARLESTON  AND  THE 
NEARBY  RICE  PLANTATIONS^ 

BY  LEILA  MECHLIN 


Henry  ADAMS,  in  a  letter  to  a  niece 
from  the  South  Seas,  complained  that 
the  island  from  which  he  was  writing  was  not 
at  all  what  he  expected  it  to  be,  though  just 
what  that  was  he  could  not  say — but  it  was 
different.  In  the  same  way  the  Charleston 
that  I  lately  found  was  not  the  Charleston 
that  I  ‘  had  visualized.  It  was  not  only 
different;  it  was  more  interesting,  more 
delightful.  I  had  been  told  of  the  old 
houses  with  their  walled  gardens  and 
wrought  iron  gates;  a  friend  had  recently 
written  me  enthusiastically  of  the  wisteria 
and  roses  that  were  tumbling  over  the  walls, 
of  the  mocking  birds  that  were  singing  in  the 
trees,  and  all  these  were  there.  Charleston, 
however,  is  not  merely  a  city  of  the  past, 
but  of  the  present — a  wide-awake,  enter¬ 
prising  city  of  today,  with  automobiles 
dashing  about  its  streets,  honking  as  they 
go,  trolley  cars,  and  an  attempt  at  sky¬ 
scrapers,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  past  per¬ 


vades,  and  in  spite  of  modern  bustle  an  air 
of  serenity  prevails. 

The  gardens  are  not  as  large  nor  as  num¬ 
erous  as  I  had  anticipated.  In  fact  on  some 
of  the  fine  old  streets  where  the  houses  date 
back  more  than  a  century  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  space  between  the  dwellings. 
What  no  one  ever  told  me  about  Charleston 
is  that  many  of  the  fine  fagades  are  partial 
screens,  the  front  door  opening  not  into  a 
hall-way,  but  on  to  a  piazza,  as  likewise  does 
the  window  above  it.  These  two-story 
piazzas,  or  “galleries,”  extend  the  length 
of  the  house  and  are  spacious — a  feature  of 
Charleston  homes  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest.  The  real  front  door  opens  halfway 
back  on  the  piazza,  and  the  false  front  door 
serves  as  a  blind  for  privacy  and  a  barrier 
against  intrusion.  Viewed  from  across  the 
street  the  facade  is  complete,  well  designed 
with  regard  to  proportion  and  balance,  but 
at  an  angle  the  piazzas  come  in  view  and 


*  Illustrated,  through  the  kindness  of  the  artists,  by  reproductions  of  etchings  and  paintings  by 
Alice  Huger  Smith,  Alfred  Hutty  and  William  Silva. 
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there  is  a  momentary  shock  wlien  the  tliin- 
ness  of  tliat  jjortioii  of  the  wall  is  discovered. 
In  most  instances  these  i)iazzas  are  on  the 
left-liand  side  of  the  house,  the  chimneys  on 
tlie  riglit-liand  side;  thus  the  walls  on  the 
right-hand  side  are  without  windows,  and 
the  neighboring  piazzas  have  complete 
isolation. 

d'o  he  sure,  all  of  the  houses  do  not  follow 
this  design.  Those  which  arc  double  have 
in  most  instances  high  front  i)orches,  ap¬ 
proached  by  double,  semicircular  stairs.  The 
drawing  room  is  almost  invariably  on  the 
second  floor,  occupying  the  whole  width  of 
the  house  at  the  front,  and  is  of  stately 
[)roporlions.  d'he  dining  rooms  are  below 
stairs  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance  (at  which,  by  the  way,  the  master 
of  the  house  still  meets  his  guests  and  bids 
them  adieu),  while  uiiflcr  the  front  steps  a 
doorwaj^  admits  to  the  basement  and  ser¬ 
vants’  quarters,  and  a  hall,  running  through 
the  house,  opens  again  on  to  the  garden, 
fascinating  glimpses  of  which,  when  1)oth 
doors  are  open,  can  be  had  from  the  street. 

There  is  a  placidity,  a  dignity  about  these 
Charleston  homes  which  re-echoes  the  life 
of  the  time  when  they  came  into  existence, 
and  which  seems  to  color  to  a  great  e.xtent 
the  life  of  those  who  dwell  therein  today. 
In  not  a  few,  both  in  town  and  on  the  ])lanta- 
tions,  the  ])resent  residents  are  descendants 
of  the  original  owners,  and  the  furniture  in 
great  i)art  has  servcfl  three  and  four  genera¬ 
tions.  For  ilhiminating  ])ur])oses  candles 
are  still  much  used,  ami  shed  their  mellow 
light  on  festive  scenes  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  old. 

No  one  had  ever  told  me,  also,  of  Charles¬ 
ton’s  beautiful  waterfront,  recalling  in  a 
measure  the  waterfronts  of  Naples  and  Nice, 
with  its  walk  next  the  water  (giving  a  view 
across  the  har})or  to  the  open  sea),  its  broad 
driveway,  its  j)arki]ig  aiifl  its  fine  homes, 
simple  but  dignified,  each  in  its  own  garden 
set  back  from  the  street.  I  low  wise  the 
city  has  been  in  these  latter  days  to  conserve 
it,  how  earnestly  one  hopes  that  the  wisdom 
persists  and  will  forbid  its  desecration  either 
by  belittlement  of  inferior  structures  or  by 
the  uprising  of  structures  so  high  as  to  mar 
its  skyline. 

Of  course  Charleston  is  full  of  historical 
associations — monuments  of  the  jiast.  In 
the  Mayor’s  Office  and  the  adjoining  Council 


Chamlx'r  in  the  old  City  Hall  (which  was 
erected  in  1801  as  a  United  States  Bank)  arc 
to  be  found  some  notable  paintings,  among 
them  a  full  length  portrait  of  Washington  by 
Trumbull,  painted  for  the  City  Council 
shortly  after  the  visit  of  Rresitlcnt  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Charleston  in  1791,  the  heail  of  whieli 
is  a  beautiful  interpretation  of  character  and 
aspect,  satisfying  one’s  ideals  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  of  history — tlie  gentleman,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  the  great  and  modest 
leader.  Here  also  are  portraits  of  Lafayette 
and  Moultrie,  ])ainted  by  Fraser;  of  Monroe 
by  S.  E.  B.  Morse,  of  General  Jackson  by 
Vanderlyn,  and  of  John  C.  Calhoun  by 
Healy;  and  all  Charleston  knows  it  and  takes 
])ride  in  the  i)osscssion,  from  the  Mayor 
himself  to  the  colored  messenger  who  sits  at 
his  door,  not  forgetting  also  the  Chief  of 
Bolice,  who  converses  about  the  paintings 
and  their  painters  knowingly. 

There  are  other  excellent  examples  of  the 
works  of  the  early  American  painters  to  be 
found  in  the  Gibbes  Memorial  Art  Gallery, 
sueh  for  examj)le  as  a  beautiful  miniature  of 
Charles  Fraser,  by  himself,  a  portrait  of 
General  Morris,  by  Rembrandt  Beale,  of 
Airs.  Aliddleton  Smith,  by  Sully,  and  of  Airs. 
Ber  ey,  by  Copley.  Malbone  and  Allston,  as 
well  as  Fraser,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
native  Charlestonians,  and  during  their  time 
Charleston  was  f)ne  of  the  art  centers  of 
America.  T1  le  Carolina  Art  Association,  in- 
cori)orated  in  18.58,  is  trustee  of  art  for 
Charleston,  arranging  for  transient  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  Gibbes  Alemorial  Art  Gallery 
and  gradually  amassing  a  worth-while  collec¬ 
tion  of  conUmporary  work. 

Charleston  has  a  reputation  for  conserva¬ 
tism,  for  holding  fast  to  old  established  tradi¬ 
tions  and  preserving  aloofness  bred  of  the 
knowledge  of  sui)eriority,  but  the  welcome 
tliat  was  given  the  American  Association  of 
Aluseums  when,  more  than  a  hundred  strong, 
it  flescended  upon  Charleston  last  April  for 
its  annual  meeting,  lackcfl  nothing  in  cordial¬ 
ity,  and  showed  the  spirit  of  hospitality  for 
which  the  old  Soidh  is  famous  to  be  still  very 
much  alive.  Homes  were  thrown  open  and 
hospitality  dispensed  with  a  lavi.sh  hand;  and 
oh,  the  good  things  that  were  provided  for 
the  comfort  and  delectation  of  the  inner 
man — at  luncheons,  dinners  and  receptions! 

The  reason  that  Charleston  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Mu.seums  Asso- 
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ciation  this  year  was  tliat  1923  marked  tlie 
150tli  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Charleston  Museum,  the  oldest  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  for  it  was  in 
Charleston  that  the  museum  idea  first  took 
root.  As  recorded  in  the  “Journal)  of  the 
Charles  Town  Library  Society,”*  1759  to 
1790,  which  has  comparatively  lately  come 
to  light,  a  meeting  was  held  on  January  12th, 
1773,  in  the  Society’s  room,  when  His 
Honor,  the  President,  the  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Province,  William  Bull,  proposed 
that  a  special  committee  should  be  appointed 
for  collecting  materials  for  promoting  a 
Natural  History  of  the  Province,  which  was 
agreed  to  and  a  distinguished  committee 
appointed,  among  whom  one  notes  the 
names  of  Pinckney,  Moultrie,  Heyward  and 
Middleton,  all  famous  not  only  in  the  annals 
of  Charleston  but  in  our  United  States. 
Some  of  the  original  exhibits  are  still  in  the 
Museum,  which  now  occupies  a  spacious 
building,  erected  in  colonial  stjde  as  a  con¬ 
vention  hall  but  admirably  adapted  to  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  Wisely  the  original  foun¬ 


ders  undertook,  as  a  first  effort,  to  assemble 
specimens  of  flowers  and  fruit  and  animal 
life,  as  well  as  minerals,  etc.,  in  their  own 
province,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  reaching  out,  ordering  “an  orrery  six¬ 
teen  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  in  height, 
similar  to  that  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  (spelled  phonetically 
‘  Writtenhouse’),  for  350  pounds,  to  be 
finished  in  three  years”- — an  apparatus  to 
illustrate  by  the  revolution  of  balls  moved  by 
wheel  work,  the  relative  size,  periodic  mo¬ 
tions,  positions,  orbits,  etc.,  of  bodies  in  the 
solar  system.  Then  came  the  Revolution. 
In  January,  1778,  a  hydrostatic  balance  was 
purchased  for  sixty  pounds  from  a  gentleman 
about  to  leave  the  state  (the  province  had 
l)ut  on  statehood),  and  its  founders  were 
taking  under  consideration  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  establishment  of  state  and 
national  governments  in  which  they  took  a 
large  part.  From  time  to  time  the  museum’s 
exhibits,  assembled  so  zealously  by  the 
colonists  and  statesmen,  were  moved  from 
jjiace  to  place  (for  some  time  they  were 


*  The  Charles  Town  Library  Society  was  organized  in  1748,  the  third  association  of  the  kind  in 
America. 
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lioused  ill  the  College  of  Charleston),  hut 
the  museum  idea  persisted.  “lu  times  of 
prosperity,”  to  quote  the  present  Director, 
“it  has  had  the  hacking  of  the  many,  and  in 
every  period  of  adversity  there  has  been  some 
little  group  or  single  devoted  individual  who 
has  preserved  the  aceomplishment  of  the 
past  and  made  possible  a  new  development.” 
The  latest  period,  that  of  develoimient  as  a 
modern  educational  institution,  owes  its 


initiation  to  Paul  Marshall  Rea.  Curator 
and  Director  from  1902  to  1920.  Mr.  Rea’s 
excellent  work  is  now  being  most  admirably 
carried  on  liy  his  one-time  assistant  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Laura  AI.  Rragg,  born  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  transplanted  to  South  Carolina, 
possessing  in  her  jierson  the  enterprise  and 
efficiency  associated  with  the  North,  and  the 
charm  and  friendliness  typical  of  the  South — 
more  than  accepted  as  leader  and  guide, 
deejily  beloved  by  the  people  of  Charleston. 

There  is  a  close  connecting  link  between 
South  Carolina  and  New  England;  in  fact 
there  is  in  Charleston  a  flourishing  New 
England  Society.  Chaileston  was  settled 
largely  by  the  British;  so  also  was  Boston. 
The  Charlestonians  of  Colonial  days  lived 
for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  on  their 
rice  plantations.  Alany  summered  at  New¬ 
port,  making  the  trip  by  boat  with  little 
jicril  and  comparative  ease,  so  that  Newport 
names  are  Charleston  names,  and  the  New¬ 
port  and  Charleston  families  have  married 
and  intermarried. 

In  these  later  days  everyone  who  has 
heard  of  Charleston  has  heard  of  “Magnolia 
Gardens”  and  of  their  wonderful  riot  of 
color.  Perhaps  everyone  iloes  not  know — 
I  certainly  did  not — that  these  gardens,  one 
of  the  old  estates  on  the  Ashley  River,  are 
15  miles  from  Charleston  and  that  it  means  a 
long  automobile  or  boat  trip  to  visit  them. 
The  azalias  were  at  their  height  the  first 
week  in  April,  in  gorgeous  bloom.  One  does 
not  see  them  from  the  roadway  but  bursts 
upon  them  suddenly,  and  the  impression  is 
one  which  must  be  lasting.  They  are 
enormous  bushes,  almost  trees,  20  or  30  feet 
in  height,  set  amid  the  natural  forest  growth 
of  live  oak  and  magnolia,  forming  long 
avenues — white  and  pink,  red  and  crimson, 
an  almost  overwhelming  mass;  and  one 
wanders  through  the  paths  back  and  forth 
along  the  river’s  edge  to  the  little  lake, 
where  under  the  shelter  of  the  oaks  and 
cypresses,  moss-draped,  they  reflect  their 
beauty  in  the  still  water.  No  words  can 
possibly  describe  the  brilliance  of  the  scene. 
A  painter  has  called  it  “The  Garden  of 
Dreams,”  and  so  it  is  and  so  it  will  remain. 

A  few  miles  beyond  is  Alidtlleton  Place, 
likewise  famous  for  its  azalias,  as  well  as  for 
having  been  the  home  of  xArthur  Aliddleton, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  of  a  very  different  type — a  magnificent 
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old  estate  sloping  down  to  tiie  river,  with  its 
gardens  laid  out  in  orderly  fashion  by  a 
landscape  architect  (some  say  LcNotre),  the 
touch  of  art  evident.  Of  this  place  Amy 
Lowell  has  said  “Step  lightly  down  these 
terraces;  they  are  records  of  a  dream.”  They 


are  more  than  this — they  are  records  of 
reality,  of  the  taste  and  culture  cf  its  succes¬ 
sive  owners,  and  impersonally  likewise  of 
the  intervention  of  man  to  the  perfection  of 
Nature.  The  Greeks  had  a  saying:  “Every¬ 
thing  in  moderation — nothing  in  excess,” 
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wliicli  is  oxfiiiiilifiod  Irtc.  The  Cliorokce 
roses,  the  jasmine,  the  camdia  japoniea,  tlR“ 
sweet  shrill)  ami  tlie  sweet  olive,  ami  last  hut 
not  least,  the  haniing  azalias — all  eomliining 
with  the  quiet  river  to  make  a  ]R'ri'eet  jjieture. 

During  the  Civil  War  Charleston  sull'erecl 
mueh.  ])artienlarly  in  its  outlying  distriets, 
and  many  of  the  heauliful  plantation  homes 
along  the  Ashley  Jtiver  were  burned  as 
Sherman's  army  took  its  triumphant  waj'  to 
the  sea.  These  losses  are  still  ])oignanlly 
felt,  but  the  Great  War  has  done  nuieh  to 
ineml  old  breaehes,  and  when  a  Northerner 
reeently  lamented  the  seeming  Aamlalism  of 
the  Northern  army  in  these  instanees,  a 
gentleman  of  Chaileston,  aeting  as  host,  said 
with  amazing  magnanimity  and  gracious- 
ncss  that  it  had  been  hard  both  to  snifei’  and 
to  understand,  but  that  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  those  plantation  homes  were 
hot-beds  of  sedition  and  that  to  destroy  them 
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was  jierhaps  the  only  remedy.  On  the  rear 
door  of  one  of  the  plantations  on  the  Santee 
Itiver  is  still  to  lie  seen,  in  spravling  writing, 
words  written  by  an  ignorant  Yankee  soldier 
during  the  “War  between  the  States”: 
"Due  no  harm  here”  a  rciiuest  or  command 
which  was  recognized  by  the  raiders  and 
V  hieh  saved  the  house.  The  owner  of  the 
plantation,  who  inherited  it  from  a  long 
sueeession  of  iilant.er  ancestors,  eourteoiisly 
exjilains  that  it  was  not  the  best  class  of 
Northerner  who  was  guilty  of  the  dejireda- 
tions  (as  shown  by  the  writing  and  spelling), 
and  points  with  pride  to  a  corner  of  his 
garden  in  which,  he  explains,  are  growing 
plants  sent  him  by  his  “Yankee  friends.” 
The  courtesy  of  the  South  is  beautifully  ex- 
cmpliiied  in  these  owners  of  old  plantations 
who  speak  not  merely  as  Southerners  but 
as  Americans,  and  with  unfailing  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  northern  visitors. 
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A  group  of  northern  men — Bostonians, 
New  Yorkers,  Pliiladclpliians — has  i)ur- 
chascd  a  part  of  one  of  tlie  old  rice  planta¬ 
tions  on  tlie  Santee  River  and  established 
tlicre,  in  a  cypress  swamp,  a  heron  preserve, 
building  for  their  convenience  and  j)leasure 
nearliy  an  attractive  and  snitable  clnb  liouse. 
An  excursion  to  tliis  Gun  Club  and  a  night 
at  one  of  the  old  i)lantation  homes  completed 
the  inv^asion  of  museum  workers  and  fornu'd 
a  memorable  feature  of  an  altogether  fle- 
lightfnl  meeting.  The  guests  were  taken 
out  in  automobiles  by  Charleston  residents, 
going  by  boat  across  the  harbor,  and  by 
motor,  approximately  40  miles,  over  roads 
not  meant  for  motoring,  but  through  most 
beautiful  unsi)oiled  country,  where  grow 
moss-draped  live  oaks,  cypresses,  turpentine 
and  long-needle  ])incs.  It  was  spring,  and 
the  trees,  having  shaken  off  their  winter 
foliage,  were  putting  out  new  leaves;  the 
yellow  flowers  of  the  i)itcher  plant  were  like 
balls  of  gold  in  the  fields;  the  swamps  were 
dotted  with  white  lilies,  fragrant  and  jjurc; 
the  woods  filled  with  pink  wild  honeysuckle 
in  full  bloom,  the  fence  rails  now  and  then 
covered  wdth  yellow  jasmine.  For  miles  and 
miles  no  houses  were  to  be  seen,  only  now 
and  then  the  cabin  of  a  negro  farmer,  but  the 
country  had  an  extremely  friendh'  aspect;  it 
was  intimate  and  lovely,  reflecting  the  smile 
of  its  Creator. 

A  stop  was  made  at  one  of  the  old  planta¬ 
tions — Boone  Hall,  where,  perhaps  75  or 
too  feet  in  breadth  there  is  a  stately  avenue 
of  live-oaks,  moss-draped,  behind  which  the 
negro  houses  stand  in  an  orderly  row.  Here 
the  negroes  themselves  gave  an  exhibition  of 
basketry,  weaving,  with  palm  and  grass, 
baskets  of  excellent  shape  and  texture. 

The  Gun  Club  is  set  in  the  midst  of  trees, 
with  sloping  lawn,  part  grass,  part  moss,  a 
bush  of  white  spirca  standing  out  against  a 
dark-leafed  japonica.  Under  the  trees 
luncheon  was  served,  followed  by  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  native  industries,  the  cutting  of 
cypress  shingles  with  plantation-made  knives 
and  a  clever,  sim])le  contrivance  made  of 
board  and  string  weighted  and  balanced  by 
a  stone;  the  thrashing  of  the  rice,  the  pound¬ 
ing  out  of  the  grain,  the  tossing,  or  separating 
kernel  from  chaff  in  a  flat  basket,  picturesque 
and  practical.  The  pounding  was  done  in 
two  mortars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed  at  one  end;  two  little  boys  of  ten 


or  twelve,  with  shiny  white  teeth,  rolling 
eyes  and  happy  grins,  each  ])ounding  in 
rhythmical  turn  with  a  double  headed  pestle 
like  a  rounded  potato  masher — hard  work 
but  well  done.  Alas!  no  longer  is  rice 
grown  on  these  plantations,  for  the  cutting 
of  timber  at  the  river’s  source  has  brought 
down  freshets  which  year  after  year  si)oiled 
the  crops  until  the  planters  gave  up  in 
despair.  Cotton  was  grown  until  lately,  but 
that  the  prevalence  of  boll-wo'cvil  has  dis¬ 
couraged,  so  that  now  in  most  instances  the 
j)lantations  are  ])lantations  no  longer,  but 
temporarv  winter  homes. 

It  is  said  that  most  of  the  negroes  in  this 
^■icinity  came  originally  from  a  single  African 
tribe,  and  certainly  tliey  are  in  feature  and 
bearing  superior,  lacking  the  savage  char¬ 
acteristics  (thick  lips,  flat  nose,  low  fore¬ 
head)  of  many  of  the  African  race  and  show¬ 
ing  uncommon  intelligence,  as  well  as  gcnlle- 
ness  and  spiritual  quality.  They  are,  fur¬ 
thermore,  ai)])arently  an  exceedingly  hai)py 
people,  living  from  day  to  day  witliout 
anxious  thought  for  the  future,  retaining 
their  regard  and  admiration  for  their  one¬ 
time  masters,  looking  to  them  for  counsel 
and  guidance,  yet  educating  their  children 
and  working  independently.  Alany  own 
their  own  little  farms;  others  still  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  i)lantations.  The  Great  War, 
with  its  high  wages,  spoiled  some,  but  there 
is  a  call  of  memory,  habit,  tradition  and  un¬ 
worldliness  in  these  world  cliildren  which 
takes  them  back,  fits  them  into  old  grooves 
and  makes  them  happ;sx  Gathered  around 
the  open  fire  where  oj'sters  were  roasterl, 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred,  from  the  tiniest 
little  pickaninny  to  the  gray  old  man,  .sang 
their  “ spintiials,”  clapping  tlieir  own  accom- 
])animent,  occasionally  doing  a  cake  walk 
as  in  the  days  of  old,  with  joyous  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  delight  in  showing  off'. 

It  is  said  that  in  no  ])lace  in  the  world  is 
English  spoken  as  perfectly  as  in  Charleston, 
and  one  may  well  believe  it.  The  negro 
dialect,  too,  is  different  there  tVom  that  in  any 
other  i)lace  in  the  South,  and  to  an  untuned 
or  unfamiliar  ear  is  in  some  instances  almo.st 
incomprehensible,  but  it  is  sweet  and  it  still 
has  the  naxive  intonation. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  groups  of  visitors 
were  taken  to  the  cypress  swamp  and  given 
the  unforgettable  pleasure  of  an  expedition 
of  exploration.  Negro  guides  manned  the 
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flat  boats  holding  three  and  acted  as  ])addlers. 
The  swamp,  which  had  been  dammed  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  lake  out  of  which 
grow  the  tall  cj'presses,  is  as  a  black  mirror 
reflecting  the  tall  white  trunks,  the  gray 
moss,  and  the  fresh  green  foliage  of  these 
remarkable  trees.  Each  boat  slipped  off 
easily  from  the  landing  and  was  shortly  lost 
in  the  maze,  so  that  one  could  readily  im¬ 
agine  oneself  entirely  alone,  not  a  sound 
breaking  the  silence  but  the  soft  dip  of  the 
paddle  and  an  occasional  ripple  made  on  the 
stillness  of  the  water  by  an  alligator  poking 
his  nose  up  above  the  surface.  There  is  a 
holiness  about  the  place  which  is  almost 
indescribable,  but  which  brings  back  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  long,  narrow  aisles  of  St.  Ouen 
in  Rouen,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Gothic  churches.  The  tall  trunks  of  the 
trees  reaching  upward  are  indeed  like  the 
ribbed  columns  of  the  peri)endicular  or 
pointed  Gothic,  and  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  veil  of  young  foliage  recalls 
that  which  floods  the  church’s  dark  aisles 
through  the  stained  glass  windows.  Here 
and  there  through  the  dark  water  a  young 


cypress  rises  above  the  surface  like  the 
finger  of  a  brow'u  skinned  giant  pointing 
upward.  These  fingers,  or  “knees,”  as 
they  are  called,  lurking  sometimes  just 
beneath  the  water,  constitute  the  jieril  of 
boating  in  these  swamps.  Passing  on 
beyond  the  open  water  into  the  close  alleys 
w’e  came  suddeidy  upon  the  nesthig  jilace 
of  the  birds,  and  on  a  tall  tree-top,  silhou¬ 
etted  against  the  sky,  I  got  my  first  view'  of  a 
heron,  standing,  for  all  the  world,  like  an 
immovable  figure  on  a  Japanese  screen, 
clean  cut,  unbelievable.  Proving  itself  alive, 
it  shortly  rose  and  liovered  over  our  heads, 
its  long  legs  trailing  behind  it.  Others 
joined  in  the  flutter  and  our  guide  pointed 
out  not  only  heron,  but  aigrettes,  fish-hawks 
an  eagle,  and  other  w  ild  birds  of  the  colony. 
From  the  nests  came  the  squawk  of  the 
little  ones — we  had  caused  a  disturbance. 
Back  at  the  landing  place  a  five-foot  alliga¬ 
tor  was  stretcheil  out  to  greet  us,  recently 
killed  by  a  huntsman  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  men  of  the  party  stayed  that  night 
at  the  Gun  Club;  the  women  after  supper 
were  taken  to  the  several  plantations,  being 
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met  at  the  clul)  l)y  tlieir  lioslcsses  and 
motored  wliitlier  they  knew  not,  by  tlieir 
selF-appointed  Cliarleston  eliantfeurs,  niem- 
bers  oF  tlie  Charleston  Mnsemn  Association, 
and  others  who  liad  joined  with  them  as 
hosts.  Never  have  I  seen  so  lieantiFnl  a 
night — tlie  sky  so  velvety  in  its  bine  black¬ 
ness,  the  stars  so  inimeroiis,  so  bright,  and 
hanging  so  low.  It  was  they  who  lit  the 
Fagade  of  the  old  plantation  home  to  which 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  assigned, 
where  all  of  onr  parly  were  welcomed  as 
old  friends  and  put  to  bed  in  big  fonr- 
posters  made  and  beautifully  carved  many, 
many  years  ago  by  workmen  on  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Words  cannot  describe  the  charm  and 
gracioiisncss  with  which  the  strangers  were 
made  at  home,  the  delightful  cordiality  of 
the  welcome,  the  unaffected  grace  of  this 
perfect  hospitality,  which  offered  all  and 
asked  nothing,  which  gave  lavishly  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  guests  themselves,  through  their 
visit,  bestowed  honor.  Somewhere  I  read 
not  long  ago  that  hosi)itality  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  pioneer  life,  of  a  young- 


untutored  jjcople,  and  that  as  greater 
sophistication  was  acquired  it  ceased  to 
exist.  Let  us  hope,  if  this  is  true,  that  we 
may  remain  jiioneers  in  America,  that  we 
may  conserve  this  ])recions  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  for  the  joy  and  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  to  follow  after  us  for  many 
general  ious.  It  is  one  of  the  jn-ecious 
qualities  of  American  life. 

Successively  the  following  morning  other 
plantations  were  visited,  each  with  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  buildings,  its  individuality  of  life. 
All  of  the  homes*  are  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old;  some  date  back  to  Revolutionaiy 
days  and  recalled  memories  of  the  British 
invasion  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812. 
With  inimitable  mimicry  negro  stories  were 
told,  plantation  memoirs  given,  old  books 
shown;  but  on  all  these  ])lantations  the 
sjiirit  of  modernity  was  evident.  The 
present  owners  are  for  the  most  part  of 
the  younger  generation,  they  have  in  them 
the  deep  love  of  the  home,  and  at  the  .same 
time  the  vision  of  world  needs.  Forty  miles 
from  Charleston,  20  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  one  and  only  one  mail  a 


*  Photographs  of  a  number  of  these  houses,  taken  by  Mr.  Frary,  a  member  of  the  party,  were 
reproduced  in  the  June  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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day,  current  magazines  were  on  their  library 
tables;  and  not  a  few  of  the  young  women 
are  doing  welfare  work  during  that  portion 
of  the  year  when  tlie  plantations  do  not  need 
attention,  keeping  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  march  of  progress  but  holding  fast  and 
finely  upholding  the  traditions  of  tlic  past. 

The  last  plantation  liome  visited  was 
Hampton,  in  the  ballroom  of  which  Generals 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  Thomas 
Pinckney,  their  mother  and  sister,  enter¬ 
tained  George  Washington  at  breakfast  in 
1791.  It  is  a  spacious  mansion,  standing 
back  from  the  river  amid  the  trees;  a  two- 
storied,  classic  portico,  aj^proachcd  by  a 
high  flight  of  broad  steps,  marking  the 
entrance.  The  dwelling  rooms  are  on  cither 
side — dining  room,  library,  bedrooms,  and 
beyond  to  the  right  a  sj)acious  and  bcautifid 
ballroom,  with  its  panelled  walls,  two 
stories  in  height,  its  big  open  fireplace,  its 
lofty  windows.  The  living  rooms  are 
extremely  intimate,  the  ballroom  admirably 
fitted  for  formal  entertainments,  the  wliole 
conserving  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  anrl 
illustrating  most  perfectly  the  type  of  life 
on  the  plantations  years  ago.  Adding  to 
the  picture,  and  true  to  type,  an  old  colored 
man  was  seen  ronnding  the  corner  of  the 
house,  leading  by  the  hand  the  child  of  the 
family,  a  wee  toddling  girl  in  blue  bonnet 
and  dress,  who  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  was 
met  and  carried  off  by  a  white-turbaned  old 
mammy,  who,  according  to  Charlestonian 
custom,  is  not  called  “mammy,”  but 
“Dah.” 

Back  of  this  house  is  a  grave  with  a  flat 
gravest-one  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
John  Henry  Rutledge,  a  son  of  the  house, 
who,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  “Died 
in  Peace  with  all  men,  and  in  full  confidence 
that  his  Maker  would  receive  his  soul  with 
that  Mercy  and  Forgiveness  which  is  tlie 
Hope  and  Solace  of  the  Penitent  in  his 
approach  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.” 
A  memorial  which  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  those  who  lived  on  these  plantations  and 
have  passed — an  exi^lanation  of  their  serenity 
of  spirit,  and  of  the  firmness  wuth  which  they 
observed  noblesse  oblige. 

Through  these  same  woods  echoed  the 
notes  of  the  robin,  the  mocking  l)ird,  the 
soft  cry  of  the  cardinal  calling  his  mate, 
and  through  the  grayness  of  the  moss- 


draped  branches  now  and  then  one  caught 
sight  of  the  flick  of  a  red  wing,  or  the  glint 
of  white  and  gray. 

These  houses,  so  fine  architecturally,  .so 
splendidly  built  and  beautifully  embellished, 
are  wonderfully  preserved  but  greatly  in 
need  of  paint  and  re])air,  for  their  owners 
have  not  [)r(jspcrcd  in  these  later  days,  as 
the  world  counts  prosperity,  but  their 
slial>biness,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is,  as 
a  poet  once  said,  “the  dear  dila|)idation 
that  we  love,”  telling  not  of  careless  neglect 
but  of  the  touch  of  time  and  of  those  that 
have  gone  before,  of  a  past  rich  in  romance 
and  in  those  nobler  cpialities  which  make 
life  good.  And  the  deiii’cdations  of  time 
nature  her.self  seems  to  strive  to  hide, 
covering  the  porches  with  blossoming  roses, 
draping  the  nearby  trees  with  festoons  of 
wisteria.  Spring  in  the  North  comes  after 
the  hardness  of  AVinter;  sijring  in  the  South 
follows  close  on  the  heel  of  autumn,  as 
though  nature  had  taken  not  a  dee])  sleej), 
but  a  refresliing  nap,  having  little  time  to 
waste  in  slumber. 

The  return  trip  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina 
the  rector  of  the  parish  opened  the  little 
church  of  St.  James,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  w'hich  ministered  in  years  past 
to  those  of  the  plantations  on  the  Santee, 
which  still  has  its  old  box  pews  and  is 
unchanged  in  every  particular.  The  silver 
communion  service  brought  over  from 
England  in  colonial  days  (1703),  is  still  in 
use,  as  is  the  prayer  book  which  during  the 
AA^ar  of  1812  was  stolen  by  a  British  soldier, 
taken  to  England,  found  by  one  who  had 
received  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  a  planter, 
and  returned.  Here  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  wide  open  windows,  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods,  the  stately  afternoon  service  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  read,  and  those 
present  of  all  denominations  joined  together 
in  singing  a  hymn  of  praise — a  fitting 
conclusion  to  a  meeting  occasioned  by  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  museum  workers  to 
make  their  work  of  the  utmost  value  to  their 
fellow-men — a  meeting  characterized  by 
oneness  of  spirit,  of  kindliness,  generosity, 
good-will,  a  general  recognition  on  the  part 
of  all,  visitors  and  hosts,  that  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  life  is  service,  and  the  joy  of  life  is 
doing  things  together. 
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An  Appreciation  of  Her  Work 
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Florence  k.  upton,  painter,  for 

many  years  resident  in  London,  died  in 
that  city  on  October  16th,  1922.  after  an 
illness  of  three  months.  She  had  been  my 
friend  for  twenty  years;  and  as  I  had  seen 
her  genius  flower  and  bear  fruit  until  she  took 
place  with  the  illustrious  of  the  Art  World, 
it  seemed  fitting  that  my  part  should  be  to 
give  to  America,  of  which  she  was  a  loyal 
daughter,  a  pen  picture  and  an  appreciation 
of  a  beautiful  personality  and  a  rare  talent. 

My  first  meeting  with  Miss  Upton  was 
in  a  stormy  country  bounded  by  the  North 
Sea.  She  was  painting  in  George  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  class  in  North  Holland.  Like  a  wild 


rose,  tall  and  slender,  with  blue  eyes,  and 
of  an  exquisite  daintiness,  she  reminded 
me  of  Angelica  Kaufmann.  But  what  an 
indomitable  nature  there  was  under  her 
frail  loveliness. 

Her  career  began  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Her  father,  Thomas  H.  Upton,  a  discouraged 
artist,  died  when  little  more  than  forty, 
leaving  a  family  of  three  daughters  and  one 
son.  To  the  little  mother  was  left  the 
burden  of  support,  and  with  small  means 
the  task  was  difficult.  Florence  told  me  of 
her  young  realization  of  the  problem.  One 
day  on  the  way  from  school  she  chanced 
by  a  penny  shop  where  toys  were  sold. 
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Some  wooden  jointed  dolls  caught  her 
fancy  and  slie  hoiight  them.  From  these 
as  models  she  drew  illustrations,  and  the 
dear  mother,  becoming  interested,  wrote 
verses  round  the  story  illustratetl.  Thus 
Meg  and  Peg  and  the  characterful  Golliwog 
were  woven  into  a  tale  that  delighted  the 
children  of  England  and  America.  For 
years  the  Golliwogs  traveled  in  every  known 
country,  and  its  young  illustrator  won  a 
yearly  royalty  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
During  the  war  the  original  dolls  and 


manuscript  were  sold  for  upwards  of 
$,‘1,000.00;  and  the  proceeds  were  given  to 
the  fitting  out  of  an  ambulance. 

But  a  broader  field  wuas  to  be  the  portion 
of  the  .young  painter.  Leaving  her  jointed 
dolls  behind  her  and  with  the  call  of  beauty 
in  her  soul,  she  wandered  over  wind-swept 
dunes  and  through  the  Dutch  villages. 
The  peasants  knew  and  loved  her.  She 
chose  the  uunsual  t.ypcs  for  her  models. 
Hers  w’as  the  artist’s  eye,  her  taste  was 
unerring,  nothing  banal  nor  commonplace 
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was  tolerated,  and  her  depression  was 
evident  to  her  friends  when  she  failed  to 
acliieve  the  high  standard  she  had  set  for 
herself.  Often  on  wild  windy  nights,  I 
have  heard,  over  the  tiled  roofs,  the  sob  and 
passion  she  wonld  put  into  the  playing  of 
her  favorite  Schubert’s  Serenade,  and  I 
knew  she  was  wrestling  with  a  temperament 
that  drew  her  as  often  to  tlie  depths  as  to 
the  happier  heights. 

That  year  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beau.x 
Arts  made  her  societaire — she  was  24 


when  this  distinction  was  conferred  on  Mr. 
F.  K.  U])ton,  and  when  she  went  down  to 
Paris,  pretty  and  ])ink  cheeked,  I  have  been 
told  there  was  visible  surprise  on  the  faces 
of  the  jury  who  had  given  the  honor  to  a 
supposedly  stalwart  man.  “The  Yellow 
Room”  was  the  picture  which  brought  her 
this  honor,  and  it  is  a  good  picture  today. 
Harmijntji,  the  little  Dutch  vrouw,  was  her 
model,  seated  at  a  table  in  a  curtained 
window  with  a  smiling  child  opposite.  It 
was  charming:  so  full  of  sunlight,  painted  so 
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lovingly,  so  tenderly,  the  yellow  of  the  w'all 
repeating  itself  in  the  rich  flower-sprigged 
bodice  of  the  old  woman. 

I  wonhl  I  coidd  dwell  at  length  on  the 
life  at  Egniond  Hoef.  The  visits  to  Schuil 
en  Berg,  the  home  of  the  Hitchcock’s, 
where  so  many  temiieraments  met  and 
discussed  art,  or  wandered  in  their  old 


world  garden.  The  informal  dinners  in  the 
vivid  bine  dining  room  of  the  Gari  Melchers, 
the  candle  light  revealing  Ihe  treasures  of 
old  Delft  and  copper,  and  the  lily-lined 
garden  showing  eerily  in  the  long  soft 
twilights.  The  c.xpcditions  in  the  capacious 
Dutch  cart  when  w^e  gathered  priceless  bits 
of  j)oreelain  from  niuler  the  eyes  of  the 
stupid  dealers — or  set  sail  up  the  canal  as 
far  as  Volendam  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  with  a 
Dutch  ski])per  as  fine  as  a  viking.  Nomad 
days,  in  which  her  free  spirit  caught  its 
inspiration  from  the  sun-flecked  meadows, 
langhing  with  nature  in  its  most  joyous 
moods  and  sharing  the  wonders  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  skies  and  of  the  land  of  effects.  I 
remember  all  the  pictures  that  were  painted 
by  her  in  those  years  hi  north  Holland,  and 
none  of  the  later  ones  were  so  a  part  of  my 
heart  nor  were  painted  with  such  an  honest 
flare  for  color,  or  such  an  artist’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  values — with  a  cjuality  that  was  rare. 

London  was  the  city  of  her  delight,  and 
one  wonders  at  her  bravery  in  facing  it 
alone.  Establislied  in  a  modest  house  on 
North  Street,  whose  stones  echoed  the 
thundering  of  the  great  Canon  Wilberforce, 
his  church  standing  sentinel  there — Miss 
Upton  painted  a  series  of  sketch  portraits 
which  were  worthy  of  a  Sargent  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  she  painted  many 
of  England’s  famous  families  in  whose  halls 
hung  the  portraits  of  oiu  great  master  of 
portraiture,  Jolm  Sargent.  Lady  Ribbles- 
dale,  a  mystic  elusive  sketch  portrait 
jiainted  in  reality  on  her  deathbed — for  she 
died  before  the  conijiletion  of  it;  the  Tennant 
Sisters,  Mrs.  Balfour,  Maude  Valerie  White, 
Roliert  Hichens,  Lady  Dawkins,  Mrs.  C. 
Lewis  Hind,  the  Countess  of  Stratford  and 
others  were  jiaintcd  by  her  at  that  time. 

The  most  vital  happening  in  her  life  was 
her  friendship  for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Lyttleton.  They  were  attracted  to  each 
other  from  the  first  and  never  was  a  friend 
more  lovingly,  more  understandingly  por¬ 
trayed  than  was  this  characterful  and 
gracious  lady  whose  intellectual  face  graced 
many  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  and  Paris 
Salons.  The  portrait  of  her,  “The  Blue 
Room,”  was  by  many  critics  called  the 
outstanding  picture  of  the  year  when  it 
was  exhiljited  in  the  Salon.  In  1908  she 
was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor  at  the 
International  E.xposition  of  Nantes.  Miss 


CLARENCE  LYTTLETON 

Upton  was  then  painting  panel  portraits 
of  much  distinction.  On  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Alfred  Lyttleton,  she  painted,  con 
amore,  for  his  wife,  a  portrait  from  memory 
which  was  a  most  satisfying  acliicvemcjit. 
Paint  a  portrait  and  lose  a  friend,  could 
never  be  said  of  this  artist,  for  she  always 
kept  her  friend  and  usually  j)ainted  the 
entire  family. 

She  had  a  faculty  of  seeing  the  hcantiful 
thing  in  her  sitters — it  may  have  been  their 
expression  or  character  or  coloring — it  was 


FLORENCE  K.  UPTON 

there,  and  the  suave  facile  brush  of  this 
understanding  artist  brought  the  best  to 
endure  forever. 

She  had  a  penchant  for  eyebrows,  for 
unnsual  compositions,  for  rich,  delicious 
color.  She  painted  with  fine  brushes  but 
with  great  breadth  of  technique.  American 
j)atrons,  numbers  of  them,  went  to  her 
studio  and  she  made  several  visits  to  this 
country,  painting  for  the  most  part  in 
Chicago — her  last  portrait  l)eing  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Field,  curator  of  the  Field  Museum. 
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From  time  to  time  lier  pictures  were 
iin'ited  to  American  exliihitions,  “The 
Yellow  Room”  being  invited  to  the  Penusyl- 
\ania  Academy  and  to  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  war  she  laid  her  brushes  aside 
for  a  time  and  worked  with  Mr.  Lyttleton 
on  the  Belgian  Relief  Ct)mmittee;  she  was 
invaluable  to  them,  as  her  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch,  Flemish  and  French  languages 
aided  many  a  forlorn  refugee.  It  was  her 
l)art  to  meet  the  steamers  and  bring  together 
the  families  who  were  often  crazed  with 
grief  at  separation.  Then  came  the  call  to 
paint  the  flower  of  England — England's 
sons  who  were  going  to  the  front.  “It  is 
almost  more  than  I  can  bear,”  she  wrote  me 
in  one  of  her  treasured  letters.  “I  go  to  the 
eam])s  sometimes  and  make  a  r|uiek  sketch 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  give  to  a  sorrowing 


family.  All  my  soul — all  my  love  goes  into 
these  portraits.  God  give  me  strength  to 
go  on!” 

And  now  slie,  too,  has  crossed  the  border¬ 
land — has  left  a  world  richer  and  finer  for 
her  art  and  for  her  friendship.  “Friends 
are  the  flowers  in  our  garden,”  she  wrote 
me  on  a  Christmas  not  so  long  ago,  and  she 
had  the  ha])py  faculty  of  making  friends. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  beauty — Greece, 
Sicily,  Spain,  South  America,  for  in  these 
countries  she  traveled,  seeing  the  .splendor 
of  the  world  tliat  ministered  to  her  sensitive 
appreciation. 

Kenyon  Cox,  Frank  Dtiveneck,  Raphael 
Collin,  George  Hitchcock  and  Gari  Melchers 
were  her  masters.  From  them  she  gathered 
the  best  and  gave  us  something  entirely  her 
own — a  vision,  a  real  one  of  intangible  beauty 
that  for  want  of  a  better  word  we  call  Art 


“I  LIFTED  MINE  EYES  UNTO  THE  HILLS” 


WILLIAM  WENDT 


THE  WIDOWER 


A  LlTHOGRAl'H  BY  A.  S.  HARTRICK 


LITHOGRAPHY  IN  ENGLAND  TODAY 

BY  A.  S.  HARTRICK 


IITHOGRAPHY  is  the  youngest  of  tlie 
Graphic  Arts,  liaving  been  invented 
by  Senefelder  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  it  might  also  be  named  the 
Cinderella  of  the  same,  for  there  are  those 
today  who  would  like  to  keep  her  in  the 
kitchen;  but  their  efforts  are  futile,  she  has 
got  her  foot  in  the  slipper,  and  lithography 
will  soon  show  herself  a  fit  mate  of  any  of 
the  princes  of  art. 

This  may  appear  a  fantastic  way  of 
putting  the  case,  so  I  will  state  it  again  in 
terms  of  economics. 

I  have  seen  prints  or  their  duplicates 
which  were  priced  £8  each  in  the  first  shows 
of  the  Senefelder  Club  in  London,  sold  for 
from  £C0  to  £l00  each  within  the  last  few 
years!  Of  course  these  were  works  by  the 
old  masters  of  the  art,  Manet,  Rantin 
Latonr,  Carriere,  and  they  are  “deceased.” 
AVhether  this  is  good  tor  the  art  I  am  unable 


to  judge,  Init  obviously  it  is  to  the  jjrofit  of 
somebody  or  bodies. 

The  truth  is  that  lithography  is  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  mediums  an  artist  can 
use,  with  a  range  of  tones  from  Itlack  t<j 
white  not  to  be  bettered  if  equalled  by  any 
other  medium. 

Unfortunately  for  its  fame,  its  commercial 
properties  have  been  more  thoroughly  ex¬ 
ploited  than  its  artistic,  with  the  result 
that  it  fell  into  disrepute  with  artists,  or 
rather  their  patrons,  who  saw  in  it  merely  a 
manner  of  infinite  reproduction  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  things  they  desiiised. 

Speaking  as  an  artist,  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  lithography  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  possibilities  have  been  far  less  ex¬ 
plored  by  artists  than  those  of  any  other 
inedinm  for  e.xprcssion,  and  the  field  is  still 
quite  open  for  further  experiments.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  on  the  color  side  of 
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lithography.  I  see  no  reason  wliy  a  method 
of  color  })rinling  should  not  he  developed 
in  it,  which  shall  be  as  original  and  bcautifnl 
in  itself  as  that  of  the  Japanese  i)rint,  yet 
purely  western  in  its  outlook. 

Already  we  have  had  hints  of  what  such  a 
l)rint  might  be  in  certain  color  prints  by 
Whistler,  which  are  vci'y  charming  and  very 
rare.  Toulouse-Lautrec,  again,  is  another 
who,  backed  by  an  unusual  knowledge  of 
the  problems  involved  in  color  printing, 
produced  a  number  full  of  inventions  of  new 
schemes  and  treatments.  Lastly  I  will 
mention  one  more,  a  model  indeed.  This 
is  a  small  head  by  Gaugnin  which  was  sold 
in  London  since  the  war  for  £25,  absolutely 
original  in  color  ami  evolved  out  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  printing  and  not  of  the  color-box. 
It  came  here  from  some  collection  in  Holland 
together  with  the  finest  set  of  Tahiti  wood 
blocks  by  Gauguin  that  I  have  seen,  I)ut  I 
believe  it  must  have  been  ])roduced  in  188!), 
when  Gauguin  was  doing  j)ottery  and  other 
experiments  in  the  Clichy  quarter  of  Paris. 
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LITIIOGRAPJI  BY  CHARLOTTE  LAWRENSON 

To  produce  more  than  a  few  swallows  like 
these  it  is  nece.ssary  to  have  a  circle  of  artists 
with  their  own  presses  and  i)rinting  them¬ 
selves — all  working  at  the  problems  to¬ 
gether.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  W'e  have 
had  in  London  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Senefelder  Club,  when  Jackson,  Pennell, 
Kerr  Lawson,  and  myself  bought  a  press 
together  and  started  experimenting. 

Much  interesting  work  has  been  produced 
in  the  ten  or  twelve  years  since  then,  and  if 
the  masterpiece  has  not  yet  come  along 
more  has  been  done  to  i)rei)are  for  it  than  is 
yet  realized. 

On  the  debated  j)oint  as  to  whether  the 
transfer  is  equal  to  work  on  the  stone  I  can 
only  give  the  result  of  my  own  experience 
of  both. 

I  believe  with  Pennell  that  the  most  im- 
jjortant  discovery  in  lithograjiliy  is  that  it  is 
the  most  symi)athetic  method  of  multiplying 
a  drawing  and  more  under  the  control  of  the 
artist  than  any  other  yet  invented.  The 
stone  is  the  pleasantest  to  work  on,  and  no 
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other  surface  compares  with  it  to  print  from. 
It  yields,  in  liands  that  understand  it,  a 
richer  and  more  varied  effect  than  a  trans¬ 
fer;  but  the  so-called  stone  effect,  sometimes 
belauded,  is  really  a  mechanical  grain  {)ut  on 


sibilities  of  which  I  at  any  rate  do  not  yet 
see  the  end;  and  the  most  expert  cannot  tell 
that  they  have  not  been  done  on  the  stone 
direct. 

Fantin  Latour  haljitually  l)egan  his  litho- 


LE  SPECTACLE  BY  JOHN  COPLEY 


the  stone  with  sand  of  varying  degrees  of 
fineness,  without  which  one  cannot  draw  a 
gradated  tone;  this  remains  mechanical  to 
the  end  and  is  unpleasant  to  some  for  that 
reason.  With  a  transfer  in  skilful  hands, 
this  mechanical  grain  can  be  disguised,  if 
not  absolutely  eliminated. 

I  believe  that  in  the  craft  of  the  transfer 
there  remains  much,  of  value  to  the  artist, 
to  be  discovered. 

Such  experiments  as  the  wash-transfers  by 
Lily  Blatherwick,  for  instance,  hold  out  pos- 


graphs  on  transfer  paper  and  finished  them 
on  the  stone,  so  did  Odilon  Redon,  Renoir, 
and  many  others.  T.  R.  Way,  who  was 
brought  up  a  lithographer  iu  the  shops  and 
owned  a  lithographic  business,  at  the  end 
did  nearly  all  his  color  work  with  transfers. 

Altogether  I  hold  that  the  real  matter  lies 
in  the  result  produced,  and  that  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  transfer,  and  its  combination  with 
work  on  the  stone,  are  not  yet  fully  explored. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  consistent  of 
the  band  of  workers  in  this  country  who 
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starteil  the  revival  of  litliograpliy  here  aiul 
formeil  the  Senefelder  Club  are  Joliii  Co])ley, 
its  first  secretary,  and  Ids  wife.  Etliel  Gahaiii. 
b'or  tea  or  twelve  .>'ears  at  any  rate  they 
have  owned  a  j)ress  and  ])rinted  their  own 
work,  and  there  is  little  on  the  technical  side 
of  lithography,  in  black  and  white  at  any 
rate,  of  which  they  are  not  jiroved  craftsmen. 
Cojiley  especially,  has  experimented  freely 
with  ditferent  graiidngs  on  different  ])arts  of 
the  stone,  combiidng  wash  with  chalk  Mork, 
etc.,  thereb3'  getting  man,y  novel  effects  of 
texture. 

Erom  time  to  time  a  erj^  goes  np  from 
Raids:  “pn.s  de  couleur!”  Rnt  I  believe  this 
is  more  than  half  onl.y  a  shirking  of  difficnl- 
ties.  I  ^deld  to  no  one  in  m_y  ai)])reciation  of 
the  ^'ariet,y  of  methods  and  range  of  tones  in 
black  and  white,  but  1  am  convinced  that 
it  is  on  the  eolor  side  that  lithogj'ai>h,y  will 
come  to  its  own.  The  fact  is  that  research 
in  this  color  jirinting  is  a  slow  and  laborious 
process,  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  jirint- 
ing  and  inks  and  ])a])ers  in  which  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  colors  becomes  more  imjiortant  than 
their  number.  After  four  or  five  jndntings 
at  most,  the  surface  becomes  clogged,  heavy 
and  shiny  as  in  commercial  work. 

Of  the  older  workers  in  the  medium  in 
I^ondon,  Rrangwj'n  and  C.  H.  Shannon  take 
the  first  place,  Imt  they  have  not  done  many 
new  prints  recentlj'.  Spencer  Rrj’se,  how¬ 


ever,  the  most  powerful  handler  of  the  chalk 
that  this  country  has  j'et  iiroduced,  is  very 
bus.y.  I  remember,  when  hanging  Rr.yse's 
first  war  series  of  lithographs  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society’s  Show  here,  the  late 
William  Strang  said  to  me:  “This  is  not 
drawing  on  stone  but  ]iainting  on  stone.” 
He  is  at  present  working  on  a  series  of 
twenty-four  large  color  posters,  each  GO 
feet  b.y  40  feet,  for  the  British  Empire  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  19‘-24,  showing  life  in  the  different 
colonies  and  deiiendencies  of  the  Enijiire. 

Some  of  these  are  more  daringly  effective 
than  anything  he  has  .yet  done. 

Rr.yse  always  w'orks  direct  on  to  the  stone 
from  the  nio<lel.  As  these  stones  (he  won’t 
have  metal  plates)  weigh  a  ton  or  more  each 
and  require  six  men  to  handle  them,  he  has 
had  a  wonderfid  easel  set  up  in  his  studio,  a 
regular  engineering  affair,  on  which  fjy  an 
arrangement  of  iJiilhws  he  is  able  to  move 
this  mass  of  stone  about  with  surprising 
ease.  These  great  i)rints  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  proofs  as  well  as  j^osters. 

E.  E.  Jackson,  with  his  pupils,  Alisses 
Hutton,  Henderson,  and  Ellis,  have  also 
been  busj'  esi^eciall^"  with  color  lately.  Kerr 
Lawson,  Blampied,  and  Nevinson  are  also 
busj'  with  work  in  black  and  white,  so  alto¬ 
gether  we  can  say  that  lithography  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  going  strong  and  will  not  take  second 
place  to  any  other  medium. 


MELOZZO  DA  FORLl 

Translated  from  the  Russian  of  Professor  Mouratoff 

BY  PRINCESS  GAGARINE 


There  are  few  traces  of  the  quatrocento 
left  in  Rome.  The  first  po])es  to  settle 
here  after  their  Avignon  captivity  found 
Rome  impoverished,  depopulated,  in  general 
far  behind  the  other  Italian  towns.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  Elorence  of  Cosimo  Vecchio  was  build¬ 
ing  jjalaces  and  frescoed  churches,  Rome 
was  still  a  Wpical  town  of  the  middle  ages, 
full  of  ruins,  convents,  fever  infected,  with 
huge,  waste  grounds,  on  which  the  wild 
quarrels  of  the  Coloiir.a  and  the  Orsiiii 
were  fought  out.  How  sad  the  cultured 
Pope  Emeus  Silvius  Picolomiiu  must  have 
felt,  ill  Rome,  after  his  native  Sieuna, 


celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  refinement  of 
its  life!  Pope  Pius  II  (the  name  under 
which  he  reigned),  as  well  as  his  successor 
Pope  Paul  II,  could  do  but  little  to  change 
the  aspect  of  Rome,  which  remained  a 
thorough  town  of  the  middle  ages  up  to  the 
election  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  From  that 
date  commences  the  history  of  that  papal 
Rome  which  reached  its  magnificent  per¬ 
fection  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  slowly  dwindled  in  the  eighteenth 
and  ended  its  active  life  in  the  daj’s  of 
Garibaldi,  though  of  course,  even  now,  its 
grandiose  features  pierce  through  the  pale 
life  of  the  contemporary  Italian  capital. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION 


PANTHEON— HOME 


MELOZZO  DA  FOHEI 


To  play  tills  part,  Sixtus  IV  had  no  need 
to  be  a  genius.  He  had  only  to  he  the 
expression  of  the  typieal  eharacter  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Raroeco  jiopes  to  givx' 
the  example  of  those  qualities  and  defects 


which  were  indispensable  to  the  creation  of 
the  new  Roman  majesty,  in  jilaee  of  the 
old.  Sixtus  IV  was  of  a  grasiiing  nature; 
the  prosperity  and  elevation  of  his  family 
were  his  ruling  passions;  in  iiolities  he  was 
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a  reckless  gambler,  powerless  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  snccessful  stake. 

He  strained  the  sources  of  the  revenues, 
of  which  the  Holy  Sec  disposed,  to  limits 
unheard  of  till  then.  Out  of  his  native 
Savona,  a  small  town  on  the  Genoese 
coast,  he  l)rought  nine  nephews  and  favorites, 
whom  he  lavishly  endowed  with  all  the 
favors  and  riches  of  which  he  disposed. 
In  generosity,  as  in  everything  else,  he  knew 
no  measure.  A  young  minorite  monk, 
Pietro  Riario,  was  made  cardinal,  thrice 
archbishop,  and  endowed  with  revenues 
ecpial  to  the  revenues  of  all  the  other  cardi¬ 
nals  put  together.  Pietro’s  brother,  Girol¬ 
amo,  was  brought  from  Savona,  where  he 
was  a  modest  clerk  in  a  meat  shop,  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  jiapal  army,  and, 
through  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Sforza, 
became  Did-ce  of  Imola  and  Forli.  This 
ditl  not  satisfy  Sixtus  IV.  His  dream  was 
to  take  Florence  and  destroy  the,  to  him, 
hateful  Medici.  The  Pazzi  conspiracy, 
which  ended  by  Lorenzo  the  Alagnificent 
being  wounded  and  the  death  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  brother  Juliano,  was  the  work  of  his 
hands.  Having  been  defeated,  he  directed 
all  his  efforts  to  the  conquest  of  Ferrara. 
He  was  doomed  to  lose  this  stake  also,  his 
opponent  being  that  artful  player,  Venice. 
He  flied  of  vexation,  of  the  rage  that  was 
stifling  him,  alone,  silent,  turning  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  refusing  all  food. 

The  bronze  effigy  of  this  terrible  and  sinful 
pope  lies  on  the  monument,  the  work  of 
Antonio  del  Pollajuolo,  which  stands  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral.  This  recumbent  figure, 
with  its  frozen  feet,  dark  face  and  long  nose, 
projecting  from  out  the  high  tiara,  is  more 
terrible  than  majestic.  But  the  most  nol)le 
reliefs  of  the  Florentine  quatrocento  adorn 
this  monument;  the  harmonious  figures  of 
the  allegorical  virtues  gleam  with  the 
reflections  of  the  beautiful  bronze  and  the 
strangely  fascinating  and  scarcely  human 
smile  of  Pollajuolo  floats  ou  their  pointed 
faces.  Death  has  thus  joined  the  name  of 
Sixtus  IV  with  that  of  the  great  Florentine 
artist,  and  this  is  not  an  altogether  unde¬ 
served  reward  for  the  pope.  In  him,  as 
well  as  in  the  families  he  raised — the  della 
Rovere  and  the  Riario — there  was  an 
instinctive  craving  for  art.  His  nephews 
were  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  papal 


nephews  who  enriched  Rome  by  new  palaces, 
excavated  marbles,  monuments,  altar-pieces 
and  frescoes.  Sixtus  IV  was  the  founder 
of  the  first  museum  of  antiques  in  Rome, 
gathering  in  one  l)uilding,  on  the  Capitol, 
all  the  antique  statues  belonging  to  the 
popes.  He  built  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and 
ordered  the  walls  to  be  covered  with  frescoes 
by  the  best  Tuscan  and  Umbrian  artists 
of  the  time.  The  Riario  roses  adorn  the 
finest  palace  of  the  begiuning  of  the  Roman 
Renaissance,  the  Palazzo  Cancelleria,  built 
for  one  of  the  nejihews  of  the  pope — Car¬ 
dinal  Rafaele  Riario.  But  still  oftener  does 
one  find,  on  the  walls  of  the  Roman  edifices, 
the  branching  oak-tree,  the  crest  of  the  della 
Rovere.  Jidius  H,  the  most  active  and 
stern  poi:)e  of  the  Renaissance,  belonged  to 
that  family,  being  also  a  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IV.  He  only  finished  the  work  of  his  uncle 
when  he  ordered  Michel  Angelo  to  cover 
with  frescoes  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  There  is  a  real  grandeur  in  this 
effort  of  two  della  Rovere  to  unite  under 
one  roof  the  works  of  the  finest  artists  of 
their  time. 

In  the  Pinacoteca  of  the  Vatican,  lately 
rearranged  with  so  much  care  and  taste, 
we  stand  face  to  face  with  Pope  Sixtus  IV, 
surrounded  by  his  nephews,  entrusting  the 
care  of  his  library,  collected  and  arranged 
in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  to  Platina,  the 
celebrated  classical  scholar.  This  large 
fresco  is  the  work  of  Melozzo  da  Forli, 
painted  by  order  of  the  pope  and  adorning, 
in  days  gone  by,  one  of  the  walls  of  his 
library.  Here  is  another  work  of  the  della 
Rovere  pojre,  which  goes  far  to  redeem  his 
wars  inspired  liy  greed  and  his  treacherous 
plots.  This  fresco  by  Melozzo  da  Forli  is 
the  most  important  artistic  record  of  the 
quatrocento  in  Rome.  Among  the  artists 
of  that  time,  Pinturicchio  alone  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Rome  by  his  best  works.  The 
apartments  of  the  Borgia  and  the  frescoes  in 
the  Aracocli  are  untloubtedly  better  than 
all  he  painted  in  Sienna  and  in  Umbria. 
But,  even  at  his  best,  Pinturicchio  was  not 
a  great  artist,  whereas,  looking  at  Melozzo’s 
fresco,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  we 
stand  liefore  a  work  marking  the  summit 
of  the  art  of  the  quatrocento,  whose  author 
must  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  artists  of 
that  time,  on  a  par  with  Botticelli,  Piero 
della  Francesca,  Bellini  and  Mantegna. 
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A  majestic  architectural  perspective,  full 
of  light,  opens  out  before  us,  a  fitting  back¬ 
ground  for  the  six  huge  figures.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  is  seated  in  an  armehair  and  his 
stern  profile  is  turned  towards  the  kneeling 
figure  of  Platina,  with  that  immovable 
solemnity,  whieh  we  are  accustomed  to  find 
only  on  the  images  of  gods,  on  antique  bas- 
reliefs.  Behind  him  stands  the  tall  and 
severe  Cardinal  Della  Rovere,  the  future 
Pope  Julius  II,  and  the  effeminate,  hand¬ 
some  favorite.  Cardinal  Pietro  Riario. 
Two  young  nobles,  clad  in  heavy,  fur- 
trimmed  coats  and  with  gold  chains  round 
their  necks,  close  the  group  to  the  left. 
Their  faces  are  full  of  resolution,  their  pose 
is  a  challenge;  the  younger  one  is  probably 
Girolamo  Riario.  There  is  no  eommon 
aetion  among  those  figures.  Each  is  an 
individual  portrait.  Even  the  wonderful 
picture  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  painted 
about  the  same  time  by  Mantegna  at 
Mantua,  must  yield  the  palm  to  this 
Melozzo.  It  may  be  that  Mantegna  had 
a  greater  capaeity  for  admiring  all  he  saw 
and  transforming  into  treasures  every  detail, 
but  his  lines  never  had  the  stately  simplicity 
and  the  flowing  harmony  of  those  by 
Melozzo.  The  artist  in  Melozzo  did  not 
feel  so  mueh  the  beauty  of  things,  but  he 
was  a  more  powerful  painter.  He  had, 
probably,  the  strongest  temperament  of  a 
painter  of  the  quatrocento.  It  showed  most 
in  his  broad  distribution  of  large  eolored 
spaces.  Each  figure  enters  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  with  its  special  shade — the  silver-gray 
Platina,  the  white  Pope,  the  purple  della 
Rovere,  mauve  Girolamo  Riario  and  his 
eherry-colored  companion.  In  the  archi¬ 
tectural  part  of  the  picture  white  and  gold 
predominate,  with  the  green  walls  of  the 
seeond  room  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  seen 
through  the  windows.  The  charm  of  those 
shades,  bathed  in  a  pearly  lustre,  is  a  perfect 
joy.  Melozzo’s  mauves,  purple  and  greens 
belong  to  the  greatest  Italian  color-revela¬ 
tions. 

In  the  history  of  art,  Melozzo  degli 
Ambrosi  has  an  honorable  place.  But  for 
those  who  have  not  visited  Rome,  he 
remains  unknown — a  hazy  figure,  of  whom 
tradition  speaks  as  of  the  sculptors  of 
ancient  Greece.  And  tradition,  in  the  shape 
of  Vasari,  has  not  dealt  too  kindly,  either, 
with  the  great  artist  of  the  Romagna. 


Vasari  has  managed  to  mix  up  Melozzo 
and  Benozzo,  though  two  more  different 
artists  than  Ambrosi  and  Gozzoli  never 
existed.  Fate  was  also  distinetly  unkind 
to  Melozzo’s  produetions.  He  executed  a 
quantity  of  paintings  in  Girolamo  Riario’s 
palace,  which  stood  on  the  Piazza  SS. 
Apostoli.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Sixtus 
IV,  this  palace  w'as  razed  to  the  grouml 
during  a  popular  insurrection.  Girolamo 
Riario  was  Duke  of  Forli,  Melozzo’s  native 
town.  It  was  at  the  little  court  of  Girolamo 
and  his  wife,  Catherine  Sforza,  that  Melozzo 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Yet  in  Forli, 
so  full  of  the  works  of  Melozzo’s  feeble 
scholar,  Palmczzano.  none  of  Melozzo’s 
own  works  have  survived,  save  a  signboard, 
representing  a  chemist’s  apprentice,  who 
with  a  long  pestle  is  pounding  something  in 
a  mortar. 

Melozzo’s  fame  during  the  Renaissanee 
is  due  to  the  paintings  of  the  cupola  of  the 
church  of  the  SS.  Apostoli — this  was  the 
first  example  of  decorative  painting,  meant 
to  be  looked  at  from  below — “di  sotto  in 
su.”  Many  artists  of  the  cinquecento, 
Correggio  especially,  later  accomplished  the 
same  feat,  but  it  was  first  resolved  with 
masterful  ease  by  Melozzo.  The  Church 
of  the  SS.  Apostoli  was,  therefore,  one  of 
the  most  important  monuments  in  the 
artistie  history  of  Italy.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  vandalism  of  Pope  Clement 
XI,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  ordered  the  paintings  of  Melozzo 
to  be  scraped  off  and  had  the  ehurch  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  taste  of  the  day.  Together 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Andrea  in  the  Vatican,  decorated  by 
Mantegna,  this  is  the  worse  of  the  numerous 
artistic  crimes  of  which  the  builders  and 
restorers  of  the  eighteenth  centirry  were 
guilty  of.  Some  fragments  of  frescoes, 
representing  angels  singing  and  playing  on 
different  musical  instruments,  are  all  that 
remains  of  the  stately  ensemble,  and  they 
are  carefully  preserved  in  the  Sacristy  of  S. 
Peter.  Another  large  fragment,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Ascension,  after  several  adventures, 
has  found  a  resting  place  on  the  wall  of  the 
staircase  of  the  Quirinal  Palace,  today 
Palazzo  Reale.  Melozzo  is  best  known  by 
those  angels,  they  are  even  popular  among 
the  tourists  passing  through  Rome.  Some 
people,  however,  are  disagreeably  impressed 
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hy  tlic  almost  cxa^gTralcd  swooiiicss  of 
tlicse  iirodiictioiis  of  llie  Barocci^  stylo,  come 
to  life  before  their  time.  But  no  one  can 
deny,  even  in  this  case,  Melozzo’s  artistic 
power,  his  perfect  sense  of  color  contrasts, 
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his  keenly  expressed  individuality.  There 
is  no  doubt  tiuit  in  the  ruined  church  of  the 
SS.  Apostoli  we  have  lost  a  treasure  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  even  imagine  the 
originality. 
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Melozzo  (lid  not  found  a  scliool.  It  is 
ludicrous  how  little  his  so-called  pui)ils 
resemble  him.  The  magic  of  this  artist 
remained  untransmitted  and  unrcpeated. 
And  yet  the  Vatican  fresco  and  the  angels’ 
fragments  amply  testify  to  the  coming 
dawn  of  the  cinquecento.  One  can  dream, 
looking  at  them,  what  the  art  of  the  opening 
century  would  have  been  like  if  it  had 
followed  that  bold  temperament,  that 
ample  design,  that  sincere  and  warm  feeling, 
that  love  of  color,  instead  of  slowly  freeing 
itself,  with  the  helj)  of  Rafael,  from  the 
timid,  unartistic  and  not  even  sincere  works 
of  the  later  Florentine  and  Umbrian  schools. 
But  this  is  an  idle  fancy,  and  perhaps  the 
reason  it  has  remained  a  “might-have- 
been”  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
spring  that  fed  the  art  of  Melozzo,  as  well 
as  of  some  other  artists  of  that  transitory 
time,  there  was  a  sediment  of  some  corrosive 
substance.  The  Ascension  fragment,  j)rc- 
served  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  produces  a 
decidedly  painful  impression.  Alelozzo  did 
not  escape  from  the  ])revailing  morbid 
influence  of  the  expiring  quatrocento,  which 
brings  the  charm  of  his  work  into  such  close 
relationship  with  that  of  Botticelli,  Leonardo. 
Bramantino  and  even  Bellini  and  Giorgione. 

The  rising  generation  was  striving  after 
a  healthy  ideal,  above  all,  and  delicacy, 
depth  and  originality  of  feeling  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  it.  Rafael  and  Titian,  both  so 
free  from  anything  morbid,  were  the 
acknowledged  masters. 

A  few  years  ago,  yet  another  work  of 
Melozzo’s  was  found  in  Rome,  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  Pantheon,  where  it  had 
remained  many  years  hidden  under  a  coat 
of  whitewash.  It  is  an  Annunciation.  This 
Annunciation  is  much  more  in  Melozzo’s 
style  than  the  one  in  the  Uffizzi,  which 
is  attributed  to  him,  and  which  is  so  much 
more  like  Bramantino.  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  still  under 
the  strong  influence  of  his  teacher,  Piero 
della  Francesca.  Thus  Rome  has  added 
still  further  to  the  short  list  of  the  works  of 
Melozzo  that  have  reached  us,  and  it  has 
completed  it  by  the  S.  Sebastian  which 
Venturi  has  so  fortunately  acquired  for  the 
Corsini  Gallery.  This  picture  is  not  unani¬ 
mously  attributed  to  Melozzo;  many  art 
critics  think  it  was  painted  by  his  scholar 
and  assistant,  Antoniazzo  Romano.  But  it 


is  really  scarcely  credible  tliat  the  weak  and 
feeble-minded  Antoniazzo  could  have 
reached  such  importance,  breadth  and 
bc'auty  of  style.  In  this  S.  Sebastian  we 
find  that  exaggerated  sensibility,  that  not 
quite  healthy  delicacy,  that  “nujrbidezza” 
which  characterizes  Mclozzo’s  other  works, 
especially  his  Ascension.  The  type  of  the 
Saint  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the 
Quirinal  Christ,  and  the  vigorous  portraits 
of  the  donors  could  only  have  been  painted 
by  the  author  of  the  fresco  of  Sixtus  IV. 

The  techniejue  of  this  remarkable  picture 
is  quite  U])  to  Mclozzo’s  reputation  as 
colorist.  Wonderfully  beautiful  is  the  dark- 
green  evening  skj',  fading  towards  the 
horizon  and  ending  in  a  pale-rose  stri[)e. 
The  large  figure  of  the  Saint  stands  out,  a 
pale  outline,  against  that  dark  background, 
and  is  full  of  a  dreaming,  passionate  ex¬ 
pression.  Particularly  interesting,  in  one 
respect,  is  the  landscape;  a  river  flowing  in 
a  valley  melts  into  the  dist.ance;  silhouettes 
of  trees,  black  on  the  l)ackground  oi  the 
dawn,  follow  its  course;  and  on  the  far 
horizon  a  detached  mountain  gleams  like 
a  jewel.  It  is  imj)ossible  to  mistake  it — 
it  is  the  Mount  Soracte,  which  we  find  so 
often  on  Roman  landscapes.  It  is  easy, 
then,  to  see  that  the  valley  of  the  i)icture 
represents  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  not  far 
from  Rome,  on  the  confines  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  And  so  we  find  that  200  years 
before  Claude  Lorrain  and  Poussin,  Melozzo 
was  captivated  by  the  view  opening  to  the 
north  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  This 
alone  should  give  him  the  citizenship  of 
Rome.  In  Rome  he  spent  his  happiest 
days;  in  Rome,  and  in  Rome  only,  one  can 
study  his  work.  The  grave  and  broad 
features  of  his  stjde  are  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  Rome.  The  daring  and 
strength  of  his  temperament  are  not  alien 
to  that  of  his  Roman  protectors,  the  Riarios 
and  the  della  Rovere.  Is  it  just,  then,  to 
say  that  in  the  quatrocento  Rome  had  no 
artist  of  her  own.^  Melozzo  degli  Ambrosi, 
the  favorite  painter  of  Sixtus  IV,  though 
born  in  Forli,  was  indeed  the  great  Roman 
painter  of  the  Renaissance. 


The  “Annunciation  to  Mary”  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  has  been  discovered  among  the 
private  j)roperty  of  a  Czech  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Prague, 
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RUTH  ST.  DENIS— ARTIST 

BY  AMELIA  DEFRIES 


IT  MUST  be  almost  fifteen  years  since  I 
first  knew  tliis  rare  personality.  She 
came  to  London,  took  the  Scala  Tlieatre,  and 
danced  the  whole  programme,  accompanied 
by  her  assistants.  We  had  seen  Isadora 
Duncan,  and  Maud  Allen  was  just  then  the 
rage  in  London;  the  Russian  ballet  had  not 
reached  us  then,  nor  had  we  seen  Pavlova. 
Ruth  St.  Denis  was  a  pioneer.  Every  night 
her  theatre  was  full  of  artists  who  came  again 
and  again  to  draw  inspiration  from  her  work. 


Her  dancing  was  more  than  revival  of  the 
Greek,  ami  more  than  the  illustration  of 
music;  more  than  movements  of  the  body. 
Ruth  St.  Denis’  dancing  was  something  new 
to  us — an  expression  of  the  unity  of  body 
and  soul. 

After  a  season  unde"  her  own  management 
she  went  on  tour,  and  then  she  took  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  the  Coliseum.  I  remember  well 
her  youthful  dislike  of  making  her  art  a  jiart 
of  a  vaudeville  show!  She  had,  that  time. 
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to  come  on  after  the  performing  lions  and 
l>efore  the  “comic  act.”  Those  of  her 
dances  siiowing  the  most  excpiisite  atmos- 
I)here  and  tlie  most  delicate  ideas  were 
“cut  out,”  hut  her  wonderful  serpent  dance 
and  her  remarkable  temple  dance  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Tlie  latter  was  the  coming  to  life 
of  a  goddess,  who  was  aroused  by  the  five 
senses,  and  in  a  frenzied  struggle  threw  them 
from  her  one  by  one,  and  the  renunciation 
being  fidfilled,  returned  at  last  to  her  temple. 
This  was  symbolized  by  Ruth  St.  Denis  alone 
without  any  member  of  her  company.  It 
was  a  complete  work  which  has  never  left 
my  memory — that  dance  of  renunciation  and 
of  si)iritnal  harmony.  Even  better  I  liked 
her  Incense  Dance,  which  she  also  performed 
by  herself.  Wraithed  in  grey  chiffon  she 
moved  as  in  a  dream,  with  such  delicacy  and 
elusiveness  that  she  seemed  like  a  vision 
which  coidd  never  materialize,  and  from  the 
huge  jars  placed  on  the  stage  she  drew  in¬ 
cense — the  life  of  the  spirit.  A  thing  of 
flreams,  she  seemed.  A  more  perfect  artist 
never  danced  on  any  stage.  There  was  an 
idea,  symbolic  and  metaphysical,  in  all  she 
diel.  Tliat  was  something  new,  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  dancing.  Like  all  really 
comj)lete  artists,  she  was  a  great  idealist  and 
an  insi)ircd  f)])timist.  Her  shining  ej^es 
were  illumined  as  themgh  by  the  light  of 
another  world;  her  slim  figure  alive  with 
emotion  and  energy.  Her  techniepie  was 
remarkable  for  that  period.  She  coulel  do 
not  only  the  Greek  stei)s  and  movements, 
then  but  recently  rceliscovercd,  but  also 
the  finest  ballet  steeps.  She  alone,  of  all 
dancers  at  that  day,  danced  in  the  schools 
of  more  than  one  teclniiepie.  She  said  it  was 
necessary  for  the  proper  interpretation  of 
different  moods  and  thoughts  to  have  a 
perfect  control  of  all  styles,  anfl  of  all  types 
of  technique;  and  that  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  possible  steps  and  movements.  Into 
her  very  settings  and  clothes  she  wove  mean¬ 
ing.  When  she  wished  to  describe  passion 
and  abandon,  no  one  could  be  more  passion¬ 
ate  or  abandoned  than  she,  but  she  always 
returned  to  the  note  of  the  soul — to  the 
note  of  the  violin  and  the  flute.  She  had  a 
great  scheme  for  a  dance  to  symbolize  tlie 
birth  and  death  of  Egypt,  with  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  which  she  afterwarils 
produced  in  America. 

In  sjiite  of  her  success  in  Eurojie  and  Amer¬ 


ica,  she  has  never  yet  been  able  to  realise  all 
the  ideas  she  has  had  in  her  life — to  do  that 
she  needed,  like  Gordon  Craig  has  needed,  a 
theatre,  school  and  workshop  of  national 
importance. 

When  I  met  her  again  after  many  years  in 
Washington  in  1919,  I  found  her  married  to 
a  delightfid  man,  Ted  Shawn,  who  was  eom- 
pletely  at  one  with  her  in  idealism.  He  had 
supplied  the  practical  support  she  needed, 
as  well  as  the  rounding  off  of  her  private  life, 
and  together  they  had  attained  one  ambi¬ 
tion — that  of  an  open  air  school  in  California. 

Ted  Shawn,  as  well  as  being  a  fine  dancer, 
very  masculine  and  simple  and  unaffected, 
is  a  good  all-round  craftsman;  and  when 
jewelry  is  needed  for  their  costumes  he  sits 
in  the  dressing  room  and  makes  it  with  his 
own  hands. 

When  Ruth  St.  Denis  was  a  wild,  half 
Irish  girl  on  a  farm  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
she  had  taught  herself  to  dance  and  taught 
herself  to  make  clothes  to  dance  in,  trimming 
them  with  bits  of  glass  she  picked  up  in  the 
road  or  anjwvhere.  And  she,  too,  can  make 
all  her  costumes  and  has  often  done  so. 
Her  own  efforts  took  her  to  Paris,  where  she 
tlanced  in  every  type  of  dance-hall,  always 
retaining  the  innate  refinement  of  her  own 
mind.  Thus  she  raised  and  developed  her 
art  until  she  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  few 
great  artists  of  dancing  in  the  world. 

In  Washington,  when  I  dined  with  her,  she 
was  surrouiuled  by  her  family,  but  she 
poured  forth  her  idealism  and  her  hopes  just 
as  impersonally  as  she  used  to  do  to  me  in 
her  dressing-room  at  the  Scala  in  London. 

Six  months  or  so  after  that  I  received  a 
little  card  on  which  was  a  photo  of  Ruth  and 
Ted  Shawn  standing  together  amid  ruins, 
the  ruins  of  their  Californian  school — their 
home.  It  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  and 
with  it  had  gone  her  fine  library  on  the 
Dance  and  her  valuable  collection  of  books 
on  costume,  the  collection  of  her  lifetime 
practically  uninsured,  but  underneath  this 
photo  was  printed  the  line  “When  Hope 
seems  dead  .  .  .  hope  on.” 

Now,  lately,  while  they  dined  between 
performances,  I  have  again  had  the  joy  of 
meeting  these  two  idealists  m  London. 
After  too  long  an  absence  they  were  only 
here  for  four  short  weeks,  going  then  on  a 
provincial  tour.  If  only  we  could  find  a 
way  to  get  them  back  again  for  a  longer 
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season  in  a  theatre  of  their  own!  TJiey 
could  put  on  things  as  si)ectacular  and  far 
more  symliolical,  far  newer  to  us  now,  than 
have  been  seen  at  the  Alhambra. 

There  exists  in  London  at  this  moment  a 
scenario  for  a  new  kind  of  ballet,  written  by 
an  English  writer  in  the  form  of  a  dance- 


cycle.  The  scene  in  the  first  part  is  laid  in 
Florence,  the  second  amid  the  negroes  of  the 
Bahamas,  the  third  in  Venice.  This  triology 
develops  naturally  from  the  art  of  Ruth  St. 
Denis  and  is  poetically  interpretive  of 
modern  life  and  invention.  It  is  called 
“The  Harlequinade  of  a  New  Era,”  and  the 
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music  I'oi'  it  is  being  composed  by  Eugene 
Goossens. 

The  British  School  of  Ballet  is  ready  to 
produce  such  a  work  if  led  by  the  genius  of 
Butli  St.  Denis.  There  are  artists  in  Eng¬ 
land  whose  fine  decorative  sense  would  i)ro- 
vide  decor  to  go  with  the  ideas  and  music. 
Bakst,  Bocrich,  Picasso  and  the  Bussian 
Ballet  liave  taught  us  much — hut  now  it  is 
time  we  were  doing  something  ourselves, 
something  expressive  of  the  most  subtle 
side  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sjurit. 


1  found  Bnth  ainl  Ted  Shawn,  like  shining 
stars,  as  harmonious  and  idealistic  as  ever, 
and  matured  with  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  (he  joined  up  early  in  the  war  as  a 
volunteer  soldier  in  America).  Her  fertile 
mind  is  even  more  fnll  of  ideas  than  before — 
ideas  now  forming  a  combination  of  creative 
imagination,  metaphysical,  jioetic,  full  of 
lights  of  fantasy,  with  hard-headed  realism. 
Together  she  and  Ted  Shawn  have  reestab¬ 
lished  their  school  and  rebuilt  their  burnt 
home,  together  they  have  elaborated  an 
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idea  for  a  dance  orchestra — -each  dancer  to 
be  as  a  player  in  an  orchestra,  each  body  an 
instrument.  Together  they  have  lived  a  full 
life  and  have  still  found  time  for  the  practice 
of  their  arts  and  their  crafts  and  for  much 
study  of  these  and  of  metaphysics  and  phi¬ 
losophy — the  philosophy  of  real  life,  the 
understanding  of  love  and  of  unity. 

One  of  the  most  practical  things  they  do 
at  their  school  is  to  give  each  student  a 
manual  trade  as  well  as  the  profession  of  a 
dance-artist,  This  splendid  idea  should  be 
taken  up  by  every  school  of  art.  For  those 
who  dare  not  spend  money  on  learning  an 
art  which  may  provide  only  a  precarious 
living  can  afford  to  pay  to  learn  a  trade  by 
which  they  could  always  live.  If  you  fail  to 
attain  first  rank  as  an  artist — or  during  the 
hard  years — you  have  always  a  trade  to  fall 
back  upon,  under  this  system.  It  is  so 
simple  an  idea  and  so  right  that  the  marvel 
is  for  it  to  seem  so  new.  It  combines  the 
artisan  and  the  artist.  A  perfect  unison. 

I  well  remember  when  in  the  papers  years 
ago  there  was  a  paragraph  about  a  leading 
dancer  to  the  effect  that  she  had  spent  an 
afternoon  in  the  British  Museum  studying 
for  her  new  dance.  I  read  this  to  Ruth 
St.  Denis,  who  smiled  her  star-like  smile,  as 
she  said:  “A  whole  afternoon!  Well,  just 
think  of  that,”  with  a  purposely  exaggerated 
New  York  accent.  She  might  well  smile, 
because  she  had  spent  two  whole  years  on 


study  of  detail  for  the  dances  she  was  then 
performing;  and  I  was  at  that  moment 
spending  days  and  weeks,  even  months,  in 
the  pursuit  of  detail  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  so  that  she  might  have  some  indica¬ 
tion  for  her  prolonged  study  of  Egyptian 
life,  to  which  she  intended  to  devote  herself 
when  she  had  finished  her  tour,  before  even 
attempting  to  produce  the  “Birth  and  Death 
of  Egypt.”  She  literally  soaks  herself  in 
detail  wheii  the  conception  and  subject  call 
for  it.  Thus  she  achieves  a  most  remarkable 
and  subtle  atmosphere,  and  the  “make  up” 
which  is  not  the  least  among  her  perfected 
arts. 

After  constant  attendance  both  in  front 
and  in  her  dressing  room,  during  the  brief 
four  weeks  of  her  recent  engagement  in 
London,  I  came  away  with  food  for  thought 
and  inspiration  enough  to  last  for  several 
years  and  material  for  many  more  articles! 
Yet  we  let  such  a  personality  (so  deeply  in¬ 
fused  with  experienced  ideas  and  experienced 
emotion,  such  an  inspirational,  such  an 
artist)  pass  through  London  so  quickly  that 
the  populace  only  got  from  her  appearances 
what  they  might  get  from  the  aj)pearance  of 
a  rare  flower.  It  seems  hard  on  the  puljlic 
that  we  cannot  let  her  work  out  her  best 
ideas  for  us.  She  has  returned  to  New  York 
with  the  firm  intention  of  bringing  an  Amer¬ 
ican  ballet,  trained  by  herself  and  Ted 
Shawn,  to  London  two  years  from  now. 


THE  LADY  LEVER  ART  GALLERY 

BY  SELWYN  BRINTON.  M.A. 


The  gift  to  the  British  nation  of 
Lord  Leverhulme’s  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  at  Port  Smilight  has  been  justly  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  event  of  national  importance. 
It  can,  of  course,  scarcely  compare  with 
such  a  London  museum  as  that  of  the 
Wallace  Collection  at  Hertford  House;  but 
in  the  provinces  of  England  there  are  very 
few  collections  of  the  same  importance  open 
to  the  public,  though  I  might  make  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  favor  of  the  Bowes  Museum  at 
Barnard  Castle  in  Din-ham,  which  I  have 
already  described  in  these  columns. 

The  building  itself,  in  the  central  thor¬ 


oughfare  of  Port  Sunlight,  owes  its  design  to 
Messrs.  William  and  Segar  Owen  of  War¬ 
rington  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  my  illus¬ 
tration,  is  a  simple  and  dignified  classical 
design,  with  four  Ionic  porticoes,  which 
mark  the  entrance  to  each  fagade,  while  two 
low  domes  break  the  skyline;  oblong  in 
shape,  the  whole  building  has  been  carried 
out  in  Portland  stone  masonry.  The  galler¬ 
ies  are,  siitaking  generally,  grouped  round 
the  Central  Hall  and  the  North  and  Sciilj)- 
ture  Halls;  and  they  include  on  the  north¬ 
east  side  four  “period”  galleries,  on  the 
southeast  side  the  “William  and  Mary” 
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lAjoni  ami  the  China  and  Najiuleou  Gallerie.s; 
on  the  sontliwesl  side  the  AVedji'wood  and 
Cldna  Galleries  ami  iMasonic  Hall,  and  (jii 
the  northwest  the  Tapestry  llooni,  with  four 
small  jhetnre  galleries  and  the  ‘‘()ueen 
Anne  Kooni.”  An  external  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  domed  ceiling  of  the  Recej)- 
tion  Hall  at  the  west  entrance,  and  those  of 
the  Sculpture  Galleries,  which,  circular  in 
plan,  with  a  diameter  of  42  feet,  each  have 
a  domed  light,  carried  by  a  colonnade  of 
twin  columns.  As  the  galleries  are  roof- 
lighted,  the  wdug  walls  j^resent  an  unbiajkeu 
masonry  treatment,  relieved  by  the  stylo¬ 
bate  base,  G  feet  high,  and  the  main  cornice 
and  parapet  walls.  The  interior  decoration 


of  the  walls,  where  not  panelled  in  timber  or 
plastic  work,  is  a  dull  black  jraint;  Imt  others 
have  ijeen  treated  as  walnnt.  and  the  China 
Galleries  have  golden  silk  hangings.  The 
“Tudor  ’  and  “William  and  Mary’’  Ilooins 
are  panelled  th.ronghont:  the  “Napoleon 
Room’’  is  a  reprodnotion  of  decoration  from 
Maluiaison,  the  Sculpture  Halls  are  finished 
in  I’rench  stnc  ])laster,  and  the  Reception 
and  Central  Halls  have  similar  treatment 
with  jiilasters  and  panelled  arrangement  in 
jilaster. 

I  have  given  some  attention  here  to  the 
building,  because,  ilesigned — like  the  Rowes 
Museum — especially  for  a  definite  and 
formed  collection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
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how  the  availalile  space  and  aceominodation 
has  been  handled  by  the  arcliiteets.  I  come 
now  to  the  collection  itself,  which,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  is  the  revelation  of  the 
personality  of  the  donor,  and  which,  though 
catholic  in  its  outlook  and  touching  many 
different  sides  of  art,  yet  favors  siiccially 


British  art  and  design,  as  is  only  right  in  a 
collection  formed  and  exhibited  in  England. 
Specifically  British  is  the  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  Wedgwood  ware,  of  which  I  am  able 
to  give  an  illustration;  it  includes  Jasper, 
Basalt  and  Biscuit,  and  is  described  in  the 
gallery  list  as  “a  collection  probably  without 
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eciiial  in  its  variety  and  conii)leteness,  con¬ 
taining  exanii)les  of  every  phase  of  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  work.”  Flaxinan’s  tools  and  medals 
are  here,  with  waxes  l:)y  that  fine  artist  and 
Pacetti  and  Cinganelli,  bine,  black,  pink 
and  green  jasper  and  l)lack  basalt,  while  a 
case  is  devoted  to  Wedgwood’s  contem¬ 
poraries  or  imitators.  To  a  collector  of 
ceramics  this  collection,  ranging  from  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  famous  Portland  vase  down 
to  cameos  and  personal  ornaments,  is  of 
extreme  interest;  and  here,  too,  the  original 
wax  models  by  Flaxman  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

Next  in  importance  to  this,  apart  from  a 
few  examples  of  Derljy  biscuit  ware  (which 
seems  to  have  been  Lord  Leverhulme’s  first 
predilection  as  a  collector)  and  some  choice 
examples  of  Sevres,  come  the  Chinese 
pottery  and  j)orcelain;  and  here,  tliough  this 
is  a  subject  on  wliich  I  do  not  pretenrl  to 
speak  w'ith  authority,  there  seems  little 
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doubt  that  the  collection  of  the  Lady  Lever 
Art  Gallery,  containing  some  of  the  choice 
specimens  from  the  Gorer  and  Bennett 
collections,  may  claim  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  period  of  the  Kang 
Hsi  and  the  Ivien  Lung  china,  especially  the 
former,  is  very  richly  represented,  though 
several  fine  Ming  pieces  are  to  be  seen  and 
one  even  of  the  earlier  Sung  dynasty  (9G0- 
P^SO).  The  collection  is  displayed  in  five 
galleries,  “Faniille  Noire”  and  “Famille 
Verte”  claiming  one,  “Single  Glaze  Ware” 
and  Chinese  Pottery  another,  while  the 
extensive  collection  of  blue-and-white 
spreads  over  several  I'ooms,  and  “Famille 
Rose”  and  “Egg  Shell”  is  shewn  beside  jade 
and  cpiartz  carvings.  Not  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  unique  set  of  ginger  jars,  which  have 
been  called  the  “chef  d' oeuvres”  of  the 
collection. 

I  come  next  to  tapestries  and  decorative 
needlework,  which  are  both  well  represented 
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ill  this  collection.  English  embroidery  of 
the  late  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  is  especi¬ 
ally  strong,  and  the  walls  of  one  of  tlie 
galleries  are  hung  with  designs  in  “pdit- 
poiid”  and  different  forms  of  exquisite 
needlework  of  those  periods,  which  had 
more  leisure  than  modern  conditions  afford. 


But  we  must  not  forget  that  even  down  into 
the  last  century  beautiful  needlework  in  its 
pictorial  side  was  cultivated.  Included  among 
the  notable  exhibits  is  a  charming  piece  of 
framed  needlework  by  Eliza  Lever — Viscount 
Leverhidme’s  mother — its  subject  being 
taken  from  the  story  of  Kutli  and  Boaz. 
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As  in  tlie  Bowes  Museum  at  Barnard 
Castle,  the  tapestries  here  are  important  in 
themselves  and  add  richness  to  the  collec¬ 
tion.  They  include  die  work  of  three  Emo- 
pean  countries  where  this  art  was  success¬ 
fully  cultivateil — namely,  of  England,  show¬ 
ing  several  Morllake  tapestries,  among  them 
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a  set  illustrating  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander;  of  Erance  from  the  famous  Gobelin 
looms  (see  illustration),  with  Flemish  and 
Brussels  examples.  To  English-speaking 
visitors  the  famous  “Hero  and  Leander  ’ 
series,  designed  by  Francis  Clcyn  and  woven 
under  the  supervision  of  Richard  Crane  at 
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Alortlake,  may  l)e  even  more  interesting  as 
an  example  of  a  nascent  national  art  which 
the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Revolntion  destroyed, 
than  the  fine  Gobelin  panels  shown  here 
of  the  “Hunts  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,” 
which  w'ere  originally  designed  by  Rernard 
van  Orley  about  1528. 

I  shall  now  devote  my  remaining  available 
space  to  the  paintings  and  sculpture,  and 
here — though  by  no  means  confined  to 
these — Lord  Lever hulme’s  interest  in  the 
British  School  is  strongly  apparent.  Out¬ 
side  these  last  are  indeed  tlie  Titian  paint¬ 
ing,  the  Rubens  theme  of  a  comely  and  full- 
formed  “Daughter  of  Heroflias”  bringing 
the  head  of  St.  John  Baptist  to  her  mother 
and  Herod  seated  at  table,  the  Madame  Le 
Brim’s  upright  figure  of  J..ady  Hamilton  and 
the  French  portraits  in  the  Napoleon  room. 
It  is  the  English  school  which  attracts  us 
here  in  the  work  of  Romney  (“Aliss  Lom¬ 
bard,”  afterwards  Lady  Coote),  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  his  “Venus  Chiding  Cupid,” 
John  Hoppner’s  “Duchess  of  Rutland”  and 
his  “Earl  of  Moira,”  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  and  coming  to  our  royal  house 
later,  Sir  David  Wilkie’s  “Queen  Victoria  in 
Robes  of  State,”  Winterhalter’s  “Prince 
Consort,”  and  Sir  John  La  very’s  “Princess 
Mary.” 

The  pre-Raphael ite  school  evidently  inter¬ 
ested  this  collector,  for  we  find  here  Ford 
Madox  Brown’s  “Cromwell  on  His  Farm” 
as  reserved  in  color  as  Holman  Hunt’s 
“Maj"  Morning  on  Magdalen  Tower,”  also 
shown  here,  is  luminous  and  radiant,  and 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones’  “Beguiling  of 
Merlin.”  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
painting  here  of  this  period  of  British  art  is 
the  famous  “Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1857  and  brought  forth  a  storm  of  criticism 
as  w'ell  as  the  well-known  caricature  with 
the  portraits  introduced  of  Millais  himself, 
D.  G.  Rossetti  and  John  Ruskin  as  a  braying 
ass.  At  the  McCulloch  sale  in  1913,  the 
painting  itself  fetched  £7,800,  testifying  to 
its  enduring  interest  and  popularity.  Two 
finely  decorative  figure  paintings  in  the 
collection  are  Lord  Leighton’s  magnificent 
“  Daphnephoria  ”  and  William  Etty’s  large 
canvas  of  “The  Judgment  of  Paris.”  In  the 
last  ten  years  Etty  has  been  steadily  coming 
back  into  public  appreciation;  and  Lord 
Leverhulme  probably  did  well  to  include 


in  his  collection  this  typical  work,  which  was 
])ainted  for  Lord  Darnley  in  1820.  The  two 
Orchardson  paintings  are  api)ropriately 
hung  in  the  Napoleon  Room  as  dealing  with 
that  character,  in  his  story  of  success  and 
failure. 

I  come  now  to  tliis  interesting  room,  and 
more  generally  to  the  subject  of  the  furni¬ 
ture.  The  “Tudor  Room”  shows  us  the 
fine  panelling  of  Queen  Elizalietli’s  lime, 
dating  from  1571,  and  in  the  “William  and 
Alary  Room,”  which  follows  in  sequence, 
furniture  becomes  less  ])onderous,  and 
beautiful  lacquer  work,  which  I  illustrate  in 
a  fine  lacquer  cabinet,  begins  to  show  its 
attraction.  Aly  illustration  of  this  “William 
and  Alary  Room”  will  give  a  very  fair  iilea 
of  the  character  of  the  furniture  of  that 
time,  while  in  the  “Queen  Anne  Room”  the 
canopied  four-post  bed  was  made  sjiecially 
on  tlie  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Dri  ham  Park 
in  Gloucestershire.  But  among  tliese  in¬ 
teriors  of  historic  jieriods  tlie  interest  here 
centers  in  the  “Naiioleon  Room,”  furnished 
throughout  with  choice  pieces  of  First  Em¬ 
pire.  The  whole  suite  shown  here  was 
actually  a  present  from  Napoleon  himself  to 
Cardinal  Pecchi,  the  walls  are  jiainted  and 
stencilled  in  the  manner  of  a  room  at  Alahnai- 
son;  and  we  have  liefore  us  here  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  own  rlressing-case  and  stand,  and  the 
beautiful  needlework  table,  supported  by 
winged  figures,  of  the  Empress  Josejihine, 
mounted  in  ormolu,  of  which  I  am  able  to 
give,  through  the  kindness  of  Viscount 
Leverhulme,  an  excellent  illustration. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  new  art 
society  has  been  formed  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Alexico,  by  three  painters  from  the  Taos 
colony  and  five  Santa  Fe  artists,  wlio  have 
grouped  themselves  under  the  name  of 
“The  New  Alexico  Painters”  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  hold  exhibitions  annually  in  New 
V'ork,  Chicago  and  other  art  centers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  An  unusual  feature 
of  this  society  is  that  there  will  be  no  presi¬ 
dent,  a  secretary  being  the  only  representa¬ 
tive.  This  office  will  change  hands  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  new  members  take  it  in 
rotation.  The  group  includes  Walter  Ufer, 
Victor  Higgins,  Ernest  L.  Bluinenscliein, 
Gustave  Baumann,  J.  G.  Bakos,  AVilliam 
P.  Henderson  and  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  PARK  SYSTEM 

Apropos  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
recent  Convention  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  in  regard  to  urging  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  appointment  of  an  expert  com¬ 
mittee  to  recommend  and  take  under  its 
supervision  additional  park  areas  and  park 
development  in  Washington,  a  delightful 
article  by  Stephen  Child,  Fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscajie  Architects, 
was  published  in  the  June  issue  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  in  which  attention  was  called  to 
the  urgent  need  for  an  awakening  of  public 
interest  not  only  in  Washington  but  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  this  particular  phase  of 
the  national  capital’s  development. 

“Every  good  American,”  he  said,  “is 
proud  of  the  world-wide  fame  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  beauty  and  all  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
surprised  and  dismayed  to  know  how 
desperate  is  the  need  for  further  extension 
of  the  park  system  and  how  completely 
inadequate  is  the  machinery  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  anything  of  this  sort.  Would  it  not 


surprise  you,  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
citizen  of  Chicago,  of  Denver  and  of  San 
Francisco,  to  know  that  there  is  today  no 
law  providing  for  the  extension  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  park  system;  that  there  is  no 
department,  bureau,  commission  or  official 
either  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
authorized  to  study  or  develop  a  systematic 
park  plan;  that  there  is  no  official  legally 
directed  or  invited  to  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  estimates  for  acquiring  additional 
Iiark  areas  Do  you  know  that  to  make 
any  park  extension  for  the  national  capital 
it  is  now  necessary  to  have  a  separate  bill 
passed  through  Congress,  with  all  the  delay 
this  entails,  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
each  iiarticular  tract  and  that  the  great 
broadening  of  federal  legislation,  makes  it 
practically  impossible  to  secure  the  passing 
of  such  separate  individual  bills.?  Do  you 
realize  how  entirely  impracticable  it  is  for 
committees  of  Congress  to  make  personal 
examination  and  study  such  as  is  required 
for  a  comprehensive  park  plan?  Suppose  a 
bill  to  acquire  a  particular  area  is  successful, 
the  result  is  quite  likely  not  to  be  in  keeping 
with  a  systematic  study  of  the  park  system. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  annual  appropriation 
of  the  insignificant  sum  of  $25,000  for 
acquiring  very  small  triangles  or  points  of 
land  at  the  intersection  of  streets,  but 
there  has  heeii  no  authorization  for  acquiring 
land  to  extend  the  park  system  since  1913. 
Aleantime  splendid  woodland  and  rocky 
areas  of  lieautiful  natural  scenery  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  the  park  system  have  been 
utterly  destroyed.” 

A  bill  to  provide  such  a  park  commission 
has  been  drawn  uj)  and  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  known  as  Senate  4062 — H.  R. 
13318.  This  bill  also  makes  provision  for  an 
annual  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  cent  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  for  additional  acquisition,  Mr.  Child 
explains,  and  he  concludes  his  article  by  say¬ 
ing  persuasively:  “  Come  now,  Mr.  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  Mr.  Mid-Westerner  and  Mr.  Pacific 
Coaster,  let  us  have,  not  your  dollar,  nor 
your  half-dollar,  nor  even  your  one  penny, 
but  your  interest  in  this  bill.  Make  a  little 
effort  to  buttonhole  your  congressman. 
He  may  be  around  home  this  summer  or 
fall  ‘attending  to  his  fences.’  Ask  him  to 
inform  himself  about  this  Washington  Park 
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Bill.  See  to  it  that  he  makes  a  memoran¬ 
dum  about  it  and  urge  upon  him  when  he 
goes  baek  to  Washington  to  do  something 
about  its  passage.  If  he  feels  that  he 
needs  any  more  data,  the  Committee  on 
Parks  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
will  gladly  see  that  he  gets  it.”  And  failing 
this,  let  us  add,  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  will  be  glad  to  inform  him. 

NOTES 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
OF  INTEREST  1904  that  the  Boston  Society 
TO  of  Arts  and  Crafts  opened  its 

CRAFTSMEN  Salesroom  in  Park  Street. 

During  the  past  year  the 
sales  of  the  Society  have  amounted  to  more 
than  $152,000. 

C.  Howard  Walker,  chairman  of  the  jury, 
in  his  annual  report,  recently  published, 
says:  “Lack  of  ability  to  design  is  the  chief 
fault  of  the  craftsmen.  Technical  skill  is 
the  result  of  practice,  design  demands  not 
only  study  but  appreciation,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  enhanced  by  study.  Work  is  done 
too  casually.  The  testimony  of  works  of 
art  is  plain,  that  is,  that  no  object  is  too 
small  but  that  it  can  be  made  by  design  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  character.  The  jury  therefore 
recommends  that  the  craftsmen  become 
cognizant  of  design  by  the  study  of  books  on 
the  subject  and  by  comparing  their  works 
with  that  in  museums  and  elsewhere  which 
are  of  acknowledged  merit.  Untrained 
originality  is  of  suggestive  value,  but  is  often 
unsightly  and  unsalable.  .  .  . 

“In' relation  to  the  character  of  the  work 
itself  there  is  marked  difference  between  that 
of  the  various  crafts  and  it  is  suggestive  that 
work  that  can  be  easily  done  is  the  poorest, 
while  that  which  requires  labor  is  the  best. 
The  work  shows  itself  worthy  of  the  effort 
required  to  make  it.  Our  appeal  therefore 
is  to  make  what  seems  to  be  and  often  is 
ephemeral  work  so  fine  in  its  workmanship 
and  design  that  the  material  is  made  of 
value.  This  applies  especially  to  Christmas 
and  Easter  cards,  strings  of  wooden  beads, 
toys,  etc. 

“On  the  other  hand,  technical  stunts, 
such  as  the  imitation  of  one  material  in 
another,  labor  expended  unnecessarily  merely 
to  show  technical  skill  upon  objects  which 
are  unworthy  of  it,  and  experimental  proc¬ 


esses  which  have  only  the  value  of  experi¬ 
ment  are  discouraged.  The  fact  that  a 
piece  of  work  is  merely  different  from  any¬ 
thing  previously  done  is  not  a  credential  of 
its  merit. 

“It  cannot  be  too  definitely  stated  that 
naturalistic  design  requires  supreme  skill  in 
drawing  and  arrangement,  and  that  when 
such  skill  is  absent,  the  work  becomes  con¬ 
ventional  from  inadequacy  of  expression, 
and  at  once  is  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
conventional  work.  A  consideration  of  the 
relative  scale  of  patterns  to  each  other  and 
to  the  objects  on  which  they  occur  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Large  scale  becomes  crude  when 
associated  with  small  scale,  for  it  is  the 
latter  which  sets  the  initial  scale  of  the 
design.  Complexity  of  design  interests  as 
does  any  intricate  thing  which  seems  to 
court  interpretation,  but  it  is  much  easier 
to  do  than  is  simple  work  of  distinction. 
Simplicity  of  material  and  of  its  treatment, 
technically  and  aesthetically,  skill  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  in  design,  unity  of  color,  of  scale 
and  of  intention,  and  directness  and  ade¬ 
quacy  of  treatment,  are  all  factors  in  making 
designs  commendable  and  through  them 
originality  acquires  distinction.” 

An  interesting  editorial  on 

A  UNIFORM  the  replanning  of  London 
LONDON  appeared  in  the  June  15th 

issue  of  The  Burlington  Mag¬ 
azine,  which  for  connoisseurship  holds  a 
unique  position  among  art  publications. 
From  this  we  make  two  excerpts  which  we 
believe  to  be  of  special  interest  to  our 
readers : 

“There  seems  to  be  a  general  restirring 
of  mterest  in  street  planning  and  in  the 
architecture  of  public  and  commercial 
buildings  in  London.  People  are  looking 
forward  with  curiosity  to  the  far-reaching 
schemes  for  dealing  with  the  Charing 
Cross  bridge  problem,  and  to  what  will 
come  of  the  plans  for  rebuilding  Regent 
Street.  There  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  West  End  demolition  goes  on  apace. 
The  newly  erected  Bush  House  attracts 
great  notice  and  gives  rise  to  quite  animated 
discussions  in  Kingsway. 

“The  tendency  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  has  been  towards 
greater  uniformity  in  London’s  streets. 
The  first  result  of  this  movement  has  been 
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that  ill  the  complete  rclmihling  of  Oxford 
Circus,  the  four  large  drapers’  stores  whose 
jireniises  comprise  the  circle  have  all  been 
built  to  exactly  the  same  ilesign.  If  the 
idea  of  imiformity  prevails,  West  Loudon 
will  soon  bear  a  very  different  character 
from  its  iiresent  one.  Hitherto  London’s 
streets  have  given  no  impression  of  being 
the  outcome  of  a  directing  mind.  What 
uniformity  exists  is  the  result  of  accident. 
The  buildings  grow  up  like  jilants  in  a 
wild  place,  so  that  the  A'ory  demolition  gajis 
seem  not  altogether  out  of  place.  It  is 
certainly  better  that  the  jilanning  of  a 
city  should  be  logical,  but  a  uniform  system 
imjjlies  much  repetition  of  the  same  design; 
the  danger  of  monotony  is  greatly  increased, 
and  the  effect  is  certain  to  be  dull  unless 
the  scheme  of  each  area  is  the  outcome  of 
one  or  more  really  fine  designs.  The 
design  of  the  earliest  of  the  four  buildings 
forming  Oxford  Circus  is  not  impressive,  and 
its  unimpressiveness  was  thrice  multiplied 
when  the  .same  building  was  thrice  repeated. 
The  common  notion  that  mere  uniformity 
will  do  as  a  substitute  for  art  is  probably 
also  responsible  for  the  desire  to  arrange 
'J'rafalgar  Square  into  a  more  orderly 
pattern.  It  is  the  honseniaid’s  and  the 
park  ranger’s  impulse  overflowing  its  banks 
and  coming  to  obliterate  the  sj^rightly 
streams  of  art  under  a  stagnant  splash  of 
dead  water.  But  London’s  unheard-of 
wilderness  of  streets  is  not  to  be  tidied  up 
in  a  day.  Not  a  mere  army  corps  of  official 
architects,  with  R.  1.  B.  A.  in  gilt  letters  on 
their  hats,  not  a  paltry  ton  or  two  of  gold 
will  suffice  to  reduce  London  now  to  a 
mathematical  diagram,  like  Washington  or 
the  latest  gardeji  city.  And  it  is  question¬ 
able,  anyway,  whether  the  beast  would  l)e 
any  more  attractive  tamed  and  jumping 
through  paper  hoops,  or  sitting  in  a  strait- 
jacket.  .  .  . 

“The  advocates  of  greater  height  for 
London  buildings  do  not  seem  to  be  making 
much  headway.  True,  the  walls  of  masonry 
round  Oxford  Circus  have  so  far  increased 
in  height  that,  whereas  formerly  one  walked 
there  in  a  circular  i)lain  with  a  low  edge, 
like  a  frying  pan,  now  the  people  and  the 
traffic  seem  to  seethe  at  the  bottom  of  a 
gigantic  pot.  So  it  is  siwe  to  be  with  the 
new  Regent  Street.  The  low  buildings, 
whose  upper  edges  formed  so  delightful  a 


curve  between  the  two  Circuses,  were  bound 
to  be  sacrificed  sooner  or  later  to  the  gods 
of  modern  commerce,  but  all  that  the 
transformation  will  amount  to  will  be  the 
raising  of  the  sky-lines  of  Regent  Street 
to  the  same  modest  height  as  those  of  the 
other  main  thoroughfares  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.’’ 

To  open  the  doors  of  your 
making  your  exhibition  gallery  and  say 

EXHIBITION  to  all  the  world:  “Come 
WORK  in,”  is  not  sufficient.  There 
are  many  that  might  come 
in  had  they  the  incentive.  If  they  need 
a  good  reason  for  coming  in  to  look  at  works 
of  art,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  institution 
or  club  to  find  one  and  spread  it  abroad. 

To  begin  v/ith,  let  the  community  know 
that  you  are  offering  the  exhibition.  Tell 
the  newspajiers  in  simiile  language  something 
about  the  exhibition,  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  it,  sometl'iing  about  the  artists,  or  about 
the  materials  it  may  contain.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  sends  out  such  information  to  the 
papers,  but  they  may  not  always  be  willing 
to  give  it  space.  A  little  pressure  locally 
will  do  much  good. 

Again,  the  local  clubs,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  kindred  institutions,  the  social  centers 
and  church  clubs  should  know  about  the 
cxliibition.  A  neatly  printeil  announce¬ 
ment,  or,  failing  that,  one  in  typewriting, 
will  bring  many.  But,  better  yet,  put  up 
a  poster  or  other  notice  in  the  local  library 
and,  if  possible,  in  the  schools  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  A  little  persuasion  may  result  in 
having  available  on  a  certain  table  in  the 
library  the  books  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  exhibition.  Quite  possibly  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  may  encourage  the 
librarian  to  add  to  the  library  other  volumes 
of  interest  along  that  or  allied  lines. 

Above  all  inform  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  or  the  local  principals. 
Request  that  tliej^  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  their  teachers  of  art  who  may 
find  in  the  exhibition  good  class  material. 
Often  a  principal  will  agree  to  a  class  session 
in  school  hours  in  the  exhibition  room.  But 
all  the  teachers  should  know  about  the 
opportunity.  It  may  contain  essay  tojiics 
for  the  teacher  of  English  or  history.  It 
should  have  cultural  value  for  all  classes. 

R.  E.  B. 
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A  remarkably  well-organ- 

NOTEs  FROM  ized  and  complete  exliibi- 
iTALY  tion  is  the  first  international 
Exhibition  of  Decorative 
Ai’ts  now  being  held  in  the  Villa  Reale  of 
Monza.  These  exhibitions  are  intended  to 
be  biennial,  alternating  with  those  of  the  City 
of  Venice,  but  confined,  as  stated  in  the  title, 
to  the  Decorative  Arts;  its  locale  is  the 
immense  and  sumptuous  Ihilace  of  Monza, 
situated  in  a  lovely  park  stretching  for  miles, 
now  handed  over,  with  the  palace  itself,  by 
the  King  of  Italy  to  his  people;  and  the 
ambition  of  its  organizers  is  to  give  to  Italy 
a  foremost  place  in  the  decorative  work  of 
the  modern  world,  a  place  which  she  can 
claim  by  her  past  achievement. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  peasant  art 
here  shown  of  Sardinia  ami  the  Abruzzi  is 
specially  interesting,  as  an  entirely  spon¬ 
taneous  growth,  handed  down,  in  the  case 
of  the  embroideries  especially,  from  mother 
to  daughter  for  generations,  and  claims  a 
place  beside  the  ceramics  of  Florence  or 
Faenza,  the  alabaster  of  Volterra  and  the 
beaten  iron  work  of  Bergamo  and  other 
centers;  while  two  features  of  excejitional 
interest  are  the  bookbinding  anil  fine 
modern  printing — the  “Mostra  del  Libro” 
— which  occupies  very  a])propriately  the 
former  library  of  Queen  Margherita,  and 
the  room  near  given  to  fine  jeweler’s  work, 
the  “Mostra  degli  Orafi.”  Both  in  printing 
and  binding  modern  Italy  is  achieving  some 
very  fine  w'ork,  as  well  as  in  the  revival  of 
wood  cuts,  which  are  not  forgotten  here, 
again  _  the  setting  of  jewelry  here  shown  is 
most  original  and  charming,  and  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  by  two  magnificent 
vases  in  silver  and  glass  contributed  by 
Leopold  Janesich  of  Trieste.  What  the 
organizers,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the 
On.  Guido  Marangoni  as  Director-General, 
aimed  at  was  quality  in  the  last-named  sec¬ 
tions  rather  than  quantity;  and  an  example 
of  their  care  and  wise  generosity  is  shown  in 
the  two  vases  just  mentioned,  for  which 
beautiful  and  expensive  pedestals  were 
created  because  it  was  felt  they  were  needed 
to  give  these  lovely  creations  their  full 
effect. 

A  peculiarly  happy  creation  is  that  of  the 
Section  of  Piedmont.  Here  the  Committee, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  famous  sculptor 
Bistolfi,  imagined  what  might  be  the  home 


of  a  man  of  taste,  and  “amatore  d’arte,”  who 
went  to  local  art  and  industry  to  create  a 
home  for  himself  which,  modern  in  form  and 
design,  should  contain  original  elements  of 
beauty.  We  pass  from  the  dining-room, 
designed  and  carried  through  liy  the  sevdptor 
Giacomo  Cometti,  to  the  study  or  studio 
created  liy  a  group  of  modern  craftsmen, 
then  to  a  delightful  music-room,  a  l>illiard 
room,  bedrooms,  and  a  room  for  the  children, 
where  everything,  from  the  dolls  to  the 
cusliions,  has  been  carefully  designed  by 
Sig.  Scavini  of  the  “Ditta  Lenci.”  Lastly 
it  was  felt  that  our  gentleman  of  artistic 
tastes  might  need  a  small  ])icture  gallery, 
and  this  has  been  effectively  included  in  the 
^‘alloggio  complcto'’  which  is  the  contribution 
of  Piedmont  to  this  “Mostra  Decorativa.” 

“Our  initiative,”  says  Comm.  Alarangoni, 
to  whose  energy  and  organizing  power,  sup¬ 
ported  by  that  of  his  secretary,  Sig.  Calzini, 
the  “Mostra”  owes  much,  “sprang  from  the 
conviction  that  the  ancient  and  glorious 
artistic  industries  which  were  our  heritage 
could  and  should  spring  to  new  life  and  to 
renewed  social  functions.  .  .  .  The  ‘Mos¬ 
tra’  is  composed  of  seven  sections  respec¬ 
tively  dedicated  to  Municii)al  and  Public 
Art,  to  the  Decorative  elements  of  the  house 
and  its  interior,  to  the  surroundings  of  Child¬ 
hood,  to  Sacred  Art,  to  the  Arts  of  the  Fire 
(Ceramics,  beaten  iron  work,  goldsmith’s 
work,  enamel,  etc.)  to  the  iVrt  side  of  the 
Vehicle  (the  aesthetics  of  all  means  of  trans¬ 
port)  to  the  Graphic  Arts  and  Art  Schools.” 
And  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  different 
regions  of  Italy  which  have  contributed  to 
the  exhibition  and  its  success.  Piedmont 
under  the  initiative  of  Leonardo  Bistolfi, 
Tuscany,  where  Antonio  Maraini  has  worked 
on  the  committee  and  shows  some  interesting 
sculpture,  the  Abruzzi  with  its  attractive 
local  art  and  costume,  the  “Tre  Venezie” 
(three  Sections  of  Venice)  which  occupies  a 
whole  wing  of  the  ground  floor  with  its 
traditional  crafts,  among  which  the  glass 
claims  a  first  place,  Genoa  and  Liguria, 
Latium  and  Sardinis  with  tlie  “Arte  Rustica” 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Among  the  foreign  sections  the  leading 
places  are  taken  by  France,  Sweden,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  In  this  last  sec¬ 
tion  the  glass,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  of  Bohemia,  is,  like  that  of  Venice, 
a  specially  interesting  feature;  and  both  here 
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and  in  the  case  of  Hungary  the  interior 
decorations  liave  been  admirably  carried 
througli,  the  girl’s  bedroom  (“Camera  ad 
letto  per  Signorina”)  in  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vakian  rooms  being  eharmingly  worked  out 
with  glass,  ceramics,  and  carved  wood.  In 
the  Sweden  Section  the  glass  is  also  a  strong 
feature,  while  the  furniture  and  wall  decora¬ 
tion  has  a  severity  and  simplicity  which  has 
its  own  attraction.  France  comes  out  very 
well  here,  and  Belgium  has  an  attractive 
display  of  the  theater  and  theatrical  “ma- 
quettes.”  England  appears  very  insuffi¬ 
ciently  with  a  collection  of  posters,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  might  have  been  better  if, 
like  America,  she  had  stood  aside;  but  if 
these  fine  exhibitions  continue  as  a  biennial 
feature  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  these  last- 
named  countries,  which  have  so  much  to 
offer  in  modern  decoration,  may  be  worthily 
represented  on  some  future  occasion.  In 
the  Futurist  side  the  committee  decided,  on 
the  principle,  presumably,  of  “plenty  of 
rope,”  to  give  a  room  to  this  section  of 
modern  decoration  with  no  restrictions  what¬ 
ever.  The  result  is  something  astonishing, 
and,  if  it  does  not  help  the  cause  of  Futurism 
in  art,  it  certainly  contributes  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  visitors.  S.  B. 

It  is  not  generally  known 
ART  IN  that  Chicago  has  two  stat- 
CHiCAGO  lies  of  Lincoln  by  Saint- 

Gaudens,  one  seated  and 
one  standing.  The  seated  statue  is  the  be¬ 
quest  of  John  Crerar,  a  well-known  philan¬ 
thropist  of  Chicago,  who  died  in  1889, 
leaving  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a 
statue  of  Lincoln  which  was  “to  face  south 
in  a  Southern  park.”  The  commission  was 
awarded  to  Saint-Gaudens,  and  in  1906  he 
finished  the  cast  in  his  studio  at  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire.  It  was  shown  at  a  me¬ 
morial  exhibition  of  Saint-Gaudens’  work  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  at  the  Pana¬ 
ma-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  and 
later  in  New  York  City.  When  it  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  there  was  no  site  selected 
for  it  and  it  was  therefore  placed  in  a  store¬ 
house  where  it  has  lain  for  many  years  un¬ 
noticed.  Happib,  interest  has  been  re¬ 
awakened,  and  this  great  work  of  art  is  to 
stand  at  the  south  end  of  the  south  wing  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  in  .laekson  Park, 
which  has  recently  been  claimed  for  the 


public  and  is  to  be  remodeled.  This  statue 
is  said  to  have  been  considered  by  Saint- 
Gaudens  his  greatest  work,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  it  could  have  remained  so  long 
out  of  the  public  eye. 

A  fittmg  memorial  to  Theodore  Thomas, 
founder  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  is  to  be  placed  immediately  in  front  of 
Orchestra  Hall  in  Grant  Park.  This  is  in 
the  form  of  a  monument  entitled  “The 
Spirit  of  Music,”  and  is  the  work  of  Albin 
Polasek,  head  of  the  modeling  department 
of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Mr.  Polasek 
regards  this  monument  as  the  best  work  he 
has  so  far  accomplished.  Its  erection  was 
made  possible  by  the  will  of  the  late  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Ferguson,  of  Chicago,  who  left  one 
million  dollars  “to  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
enduring  monuments  and  statuary  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  parks  and  boulevards  of  Chicago.” 

At  the  Art  Institute  is  to  be  seen  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  seventeen  remarkable  paintings  from 
the  private  collection  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Angell,  of 
Chicago,  secured  for  special  exhibition  at 
the  Institute  during  the  summer  months. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  are  two 
paintings  by  Rembrandt,  one  “The  Resur¬ 
rection  of  St.  Lazarus,”  the  other  “Medita¬ 
tion  of  St.  Paul”;  a  large  canvas  by  Jan 
Steen  (1626-1679)  entitled  “Boors  Merry¬ 
making”;  a  hunting  scene  by  Isack  van 
Ostade  (1621-1649);  and  a  rare  painting  by 
Albrecht  Diirer,  showing  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  There  are  also  two 
small  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  and  three  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Tlionias  Gainsborough;  and  a  painting 
by  Andrea  Vaccaro  (1598-1670),  of  Christ 
being  taken  from  the  cross. 

June  is  the  month  when  the 
NEWS  LETTER  cxodus  for  travel  begins  at 

FROM  THE  the  Academy  and  the  time 

AMERICAN  when  the  contemporary  Na- 

ACADEMY  tional  Academies  in  Rome 

IN  ROME  hold  their  annual  exhibi¬ 

tions.  The  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  held  recently  an  exhibition  of  its 
prize  men's  work  in  the  Campidoglio  in 
which  a  heaviness  of  sentiment,  a  dolorous 
outlook  on  life  seemed  to  dominate.  Both 
the  French  Academy  and  the  British  School 
were  strong  in  draughtmanship,  especially 
the  latter,  where  an  evident  influence  of 
Augustus  John  seemed  to  prevail.  The 
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French  Academy  showed  painting  and 
sculpture  mostly.  Only  two  architectural 
drawings  were  hung.  The  French  never 
seem  to  send  any  technical  tumblers  to 
Rome.  They  apparently  prefer  men  with  a 
good  solid  groundwork  of  ability  to  handle 
the  tools  of  their  craft  rather  than  to  place 
their  confidence  in  painters  of  promise  or 
taste,  unfortified  with  the  grammar  of  their 
trade.  The  British  students  are  in  several 
cases  very  remarkable  in  their  figure  indica¬ 
tions.  especially  their  first  year  probationer. 
The^'  have  a  system  that  might  be  adopted  to 
advantage  by  the  American  Academy  of 
sending  a  man  out  to  Rome  for  a  year  and 
awarding  him  two  additional  years  if  he 
proves  by  his  accomplishments  worthy  of 
the  honor. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blash- 
field  arrived  in  Rome  for  a  more  leisurely 
visit  than  heretofore.  He  has  seen  the  work 
of  most  of  the  men  and  given  very  generously 
of  his  encouragement  and  counsel.  The  Fel¬ 
lows  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor  on  the  18th, 
just  before  he  left  for  a  trip  to  a  number  of 
hill  towns  that  were  new  to  him. 

The  Academy  made  its  annual  visit  to 
the  Villa  Albani  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  when  Prof.  Amelung  talked  on  the 
sculpture  collection  at  some  length.  Week¬ 
end  excursions  to  the  Villa  Catena,  Nemi, 
Albani,  Tivoli  and  other  interesting  sites 
have  become  a  habit  with  some  of  the  men. 
Prof.  Faulkner,  Prof.  Curtis  and  Lascari 
participating  quite  regularly. 

Prof.  Showerman,  Prof.  Van  Buren  and 
Prof.  .Curtis  are  travelling,  the  former  in 
Dalmatia;  the  latter  two  are  away  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  Prof.  Van  Buren  is  m 
England  and  Prof.  Curtis  touring  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  Belgium  and  France. 

Prof.  Faulkner  is  well  advanced  with  his 
part  of  the  Memorial  for  Thrasher  and  Ward, 
having  almost  completed  the  fresco  in  the 
west  aisle  of  the  cortile.  He  starts  at  sun¬ 
rise  and  stays  with  his  work  through  most  of 
the  day  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  tiie 
wet  plaster. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  has  been  in  Rome 
for  a  week  or  more  and  has  quite  thoroughly 
gone  over,  with  Prof.  Lamond,  the  work  of 
the  Music  Department.  He  is  to  produce 
Hanson’s  Symphonic  poem,  “North  and 
West,’’  in  New  York  next  season. 

Leo  Sowerby  and  Randall  Thompson, 


composers,  have  both  left  Rome  for  the 
summer,  each  to  travel  for  six  months. 

Frank  P.  Fairb.4Nks, 
Acting  Director. 

The  four  historical  penden- 
BRANGWYN  tives  painted  by  Frank 
PENDENTiVEs  Braiigwyn  for  the  rotunda 
FOR  MISSOURI  of  the  Missouri  State  Capi- 
CAPiTOL  tol  at  Jefferson  City  have 
lately  been  installed  and 
unveiled.  These  decorations,  measuring  49 
feet  by  23  feet  7  inches,  are  in  the  dome. 
They  represent  “The  First  Landing,’’  “The 
Home  Builders,”  “The  Pioneers,”  and  “Tlie 
Bridge  Builders.”  In  an  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  article  by  Grace  E.  Rogers  on  the 
subject  in  the  June  number  of  Architecture 
(London),  the  following  is  said;  “These  last 
decorations  of  Mr.  Brangwyn  for  the  ujiper 
rotunda  of  the  Missouri  State  Capitol, 
Jefferson  City,  arc  executed  in  oil  on  canvas 
prepared  with  plaster  priming,  which  being 
absorbent  produces  the  matt  effect  of  tem- 
pora — a  suitable  technique  for  the  dry,  clean 
climate  for  which  these  works  are  designated. 
The  general  scheme  of  this  particular  portion 
of  the  building,  designed  by  Messrs.  Tracy 
and  Swartwout,  is  in  quiet,  neutral  greys — a 
combination  of  marble  and  stone  relieved  liy 
gilded  iron-work,  a  symphony  of  color  which 
Mr.  Brangwyn  has  carried  on  throughout  his 
decoration,  in  which  the  various  incidents 
relative  to  the  history  of  Missouri  are  keyed 
consistently  in  quiet,  restrained  harmonies 
peculiar  to  the  atmospheric  effect  of  early 
dawn.”  The  paintings  are  described  as 
gorgeous  in  color  and  beautifully  patterned. 
“What  better  crown,”  says  Miss  Rogers, 
“to  complete  the  work  of  the  supreme  artist, 
who  with  his  magic  brush  releases  a  thousand 
joj^s  which,  in  the  words  of  another  great 
master,  Anatole  France,  ‘are  the  ransom  of 
sensuous  beings,  prone  to  find  their  delight 
in  the  shapes  and  colors  of  things?”’ 

Announcement  has  been  re- 
OLYMPic  ceived  from  Paris  that  in 
ART  connection  with  the  Eigh.th 

CONTESTS  Olympiad  to  be  held  in 

Paris  in  1924,  contests  of 
Art  have  been  established.  These  will 
consist  of  competitions  in  Architecture, 
Literature,  Music,  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
The  works  eligible^in  each  case  must  be 
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original  and  must  have  some  rei’erenoe  to 
sport.  The  eontest,  will  he  held  in  Paris 
from  JMay  15  to  27,  1924.  The  juries  will 
consist  of  artists  and  sportsmen,  and  the 
works  snhmittc'd  will  he  e.xhihited  in  the 
hnilding  in  which  the  Olympic  Games  are 
held. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
Scnli^ture  jury  are  Frederick  MacMonnies 
and  Andrew'  O’Connor,  hoth  Americans;  on 
the  jury  of  Painting  are  the  names  of  John 
Singer  Sargent  and  AValter  Gay,  and  on  that 
of  Literature,  Mrs.  Edith  A\htarton.  Cu¬ 
riously  enough  there  is  no  American  named 
on  the  jury  of  Architecture.  The  Americans 
on  the  juries  of  Literati:re,  Painting  and 
Sculpture  are  in  distinguished  com])a7iy. 
Glancing  over  the  lists  one’s  eye  is  caught  hy 
such  names  as  those  of  Gahrielle  d’Annuuzio 
and  Blasco  Ihanez  on  the  jury  of  Literature; 
Albert  Besnard,  Leonce  Benedite,  Mile. 
Boznanska,  Frank  Brangwyn,  Sir  John 
Lavery,  Georges  Desvallieres,  Lucien  Sinujn, 
ami  Zuloaga  on  the  jury  of  Painting.  The 
jury  of  Music  is  the  largest,  and  included  in 
its  memhership  are  Enesco,  Vincent  d’Indy 
and  Stravinski. 

All  corrcspondcjicc.  requests  for  entry 
blanks,  etc.,  should  he  adilressed  to  the 
Secretary’s  Office  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  30  Rue  fie  Gi'ammont,  Paris. 

J’he  Painters  and  Sculptors 
PAINTERS  Gallery  Association,  which 
AND  SCULPTORS  lias  its  galleries  on  the  upper 

ASSOCIATION  floor  of  the  Grand  Central 

Station,  held  its  first  “draw'- 
ing”  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  as  a  result 
the  lay  members,  in  order  of  drawing,  w’cre 
given  their  choice  of  the  works  contributed 
by  the  artists.  It  is  interesting  to  note  some 
of  the  choices,  the  first  fifteen  of  which  are 
given  herewith:  Mr.  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  of 
Chicago,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  draw 
the  first  number  on  the  list,  selected  a 
jiainting  by  John  Singer  Sargent;  Air, 
AMdlace  I).  Simmons  of  St.  Louis,  a  painting 
by  Schofield;  Air.  George  Eastman  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  work  by  Gardner  Sy¬ 
mons;  Air.  Walter  L.  Clark,  the  president  of 
the  Association,  a  lironze  by  Daniel  Chester 
French  entitled  “The  Sjurit  of  Life”;  Air. 
E.  F.  Selz,  of  Chicago,  a  iiainting  by  F.  C. 
Frieseke;  Alajor  E.  B.  Stahhnan  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  a  lironze  by  Janet  Scudtlcr; 


Air.  John  G.  Agar,  jiresident  of  the  National 
Aids  Club,  New  York,  a  jiainting  by  Harry 

E.  Watrous  entitled  “Aloonlight”;  Air. 

F.  G,  Logan,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Al  t  Institute,  a  portrait  b.v  Leopold  Sej'ffert; 
Air.  Ernest  Coiieland,  of  Alilwaiikee,  a 
painting  by  Chauncey  F,  Ryder — “Smug¬ 
glers’  Cove”;  Air.  Alorris  Bockius  of  Phila- 
deljihia,  a  lironze  liy  R.  Tait  McKenzie, 
entitled  “The  Youthful  Franklin”;  Air. 
AVilliam  S.  Kinney  of  Canton,  Ohio,  “Daf¬ 
fodils,”  by  Charles  W.  Haw  thorne;  Dr.  R.  C. 
Cabot  of  Boston,  a  jiainting  by  Frank  W. 
Benson;  Airs.  John  N.  Carey  of  Indianajiolis, 
a  Jiainting  by  Eugene  Savage;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Haywvard  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  jiainting  liy 
Alax  Bohin;  and  Mr.  Echvard  B.  Butler  of 
Chicago,  a  jiainting  by  Frederic  Grant. 

This  association  is  comjiosed  of  one 
hundred  leading  American  Artists  organized 
“for  the  sole  jiiirpose  of  increasing  the  sales 
of  the  works  of  living  American  artists,” 
and  one  hundred  influential  and  artistically 
inclined  lay  members.  Each  artist  con- 
triliutes  one  valuable  w'ork  of  art  a  y'ear  for 
three  years  and  each  lay  memlier  contributes 
six  hundred  dollars  a  y'ear  for  three  y'ears, 
for  which  he  receives  each  year  one  work  of 
art,  these  works  being  distriliuted  by'  draw¬ 
ing  for  the  order  of  choice.  This  year  the 
drawing  w'as  conducted  by  Air.  Robert  AV. 
de  Forest,  jiresident  of  the  Aletropolitan 
ATuseum,  and  Aliss  Mabel  Choate. 

An  e.xhibition  of  the  Allied 
ART  IN  Arti.sts  of  New'  York  w'as 

LOS  ANGELES  secured  by  AA’illiam  Alanson 

Bry'an,  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Aluseum  of  History,  Science  and 
Art,  during  his  visit  to  New  AYrk  in  the 
Sjiring  while  on  tour  of  the  museums,  after 
attending  the  meeting  of  museum  directors 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  sjilendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  (i8  paintings  has  been  hung  during 
July  ami  August  in  the  main  gallery',  w'hile 
in  the  rotunda  gallery  53  jiaintings  loaned  to 
the  museum  under  the  auspices  of  Los  Cinco 
Pintres  de  Santa  Fe  have  been  on  view',  and 
the  two  exhibitions,  of  such  great  contrast, 
have  attracted  widespread  interest  in  the 
mnseuni’s  Annual  Summer  Exhibition.  A 
more  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
could  scarcely  have  existed,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  interest  in  art,  for  during  the  month 
of  July  the  Alonroe  Doctrine  Centennial,  or 
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American  Historical  Revue  and  Alotion 
Picture  Exposition,  was  being  conducted  by 
the  motion  picture  industry  in  Exposition 
Park  where  the  museum  is  situated,  and 
where  also  is  located  tlie  great  stadium  used 
for  pageants,  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Among  the  multitudes  attracted  to 
the  part  there  were  hundreds  who  saw  the 
museum’s  interior  for  the  first  time,  and  of 
these  many  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
here  were  canvases  but  recently  hung  and 
viewed  by  throngs  in  that  other  metropolis 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  the  Allied  Artists’ 
gallery  such  well-known  names  as  Cullen 
Yates,  Chas.  C.  Curran,  Wayman  Adams, 
Eddy,  G.  Newell,  Nichols,  Ennis,  Costigan, 
G.  E.  Browne,  Freedlander  and  Nordell 
became  better  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  these  new  friends;  and  the  work  of  Bakos, 
Sloan,  Nash,  Shuster,  Henderson,  Nordfeldt, 
Parsons,  Olive  Rush  and  others  of  the  Santa 
Fe  and  Taos  group,  presenting  familiar  at¬ 
mospheres  and  scenes,  was  in  delightful  con¬ 
trast  with  the  less  familiar  landscapes  of  the 
castei’ii  men. 

The  museum  exhibited  earlier  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  Salmagundi  Club  collection  of  water 
colors,  etchings  and  drawings  shown  in  New 
York  in  April. 

S.  A.  N. 

The  new  art  gallery  given 
NEW  ART  to  the  citizens  of  San  Diego 

GALLERY  IN  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 

SAN  DIEGO  Bridges  of  that  city  is  now 
in  jirocess  of  construction. 
The  building  will  have  tw’o  floors,  one  for 
sculpture  and  one  for  paintings,  and  will  be 
perfect  in  ev’ery  detail.  Situated  at  a 
prominent  jioint  on  the  famous  Plaza  de 
Panama,  just  ojiposite  the  outdoor  organ, 
the  Art  Gallery  will  be  a  splendid  addition  to 
the  group  of  buildings,  all  of  Spanish  type, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  San  Diego  Museum 
and  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  had  during  the 
1915  Exposition  in  Balboa  Park  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  Pueblo  House  to  display  its  re¬ 
sources.  This  has  been  given  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  and  has  been  made  to  answer  as  an  Art 
Center,  in  connection  wdth  the  thriving  art 
school.  Studios  are  for  rent  and  more  are  to 
be  built.  When  riding  in  the  street  cars 
one’s  interest  is  (luickened  to  see  advertised 
on  beautifully  colored  car  cards  the  Natural 


History  Museum  especially  for  children,  with 
talks  for  classes.  At  the  head  of  this  com¬ 
munity  development  is  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett, 
W'ho  is  also  director  of  the  School  of  American 
Research  and  Aluseum  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
and  Cuthbert  Homan,  curator. 

An  exhibit  of  sixty  j)aint- 
ART  IN  ings  by  w'estern  painters 

KANSAS  CITY  oiily  wdiicli  lias  been  shown 

in  other  we.stern  eities 
opened  at  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  July 
18,  to  remain  there  through  the  summer. 
The  pictures  were  chosen  by  directors  of 
museums  or  art  scliools  in  cities  whose  artists 
are  included.  No  artist  has  more  than  one 
canvas  in  the  exhibit.  Among  the  cities 
well  represented  are:  Denver,  Salt  I.ake, 
Santa  Fe,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Ta¬ 
coma  and  Seattle. 

Eight  hundred  carefully  selected  jiriiits 
from  paintings  chiefly  by  Americans  and 
modernists  wall  decorate  the  new  Kan.sas 
City  Athletic  Chdi.  In  addition,  Albert 
R.  Jones,  half  owner  of  the  did)  and  origi¬ 
nator  of  this  plan  to  familiarize  members  with 
art  values,  will  lend  paintings  from  his  pri¬ 
vate  collection  for  use  in  the  clidi  lobby. 
American  artists  whose  work  will  be  reiire- 
sented  in  the  reproductions  (many  of  them 
the  same  size  as  the  originals)  include: 
William  Wendt,  George  Innes,  Bruce  Crane, 
J.  Francis  Alurphy,  Elliott  Dangerfield, 
Alexander  H.  Wyant,  John  W.  Alexander, 
and  Frank  Duveneck. 

Above  the  entrance  to  the  Missou'^i  School 
for  the  Blind  at  St.  Louis  is  the  motto:  “It 
is  the  soul  that  sees.”  The  belief  that  visual 
beauty  may  be  an  inspiration  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  as  w'dl  the  seeing  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  hanging  of  the  school 
walls  with  many  po])ular  art  reproductions, 
especially  Corots  and  Millets. 

Kansas  City  is  to  have  as  a  War  Memorial 
an  imposing  arch,  to  be  built  on  Mt.  Marty, 
in  the  Rosedale  district.  The  arch  was  de¬ 
signed  by  J.  Leroy  Marshall,  a  memlier  of 
the  Rosedale  American  Legion  Post,  and 
promises  to  be  a  worthy  memorial  to  those 
wdio  served  in  the  Great  War.  Ground¬ 
breaking  exercises  for  the  arch  were  held  in 
July,  at  w'hich  time  General  Gourand,  the 
French  officer  in  command  of  the  unit  wdiich 
includeil  the  Rainbow^  division,  was  guest  of 
honor.  F.  G. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

KHSITINDRA  NATH  MAZUMDAR,  by  Ord- 

hendra  Coomer  Gangoly.  Published  by  H. 

Mukhurji  &  Co.,  16  Bonfield’s  Lane,  Calcutta, 

India,  Brentano,  New  York.  Price,  $10.00. 

This  is  Volume  I  of  a  series  of  monographs 
on  Modern  Indian  Artists  by  the  Editor  of 
Rupam,  author  of  “South  Indian  Bronzes,” 
and  vice-president  of  the  Indian  Society  of 
Oriental  Art.  The  edition  is  limited  to  one 
hundred  copies  and  this  volume  is  in  every 
respect  an  example  of  the  bookmaker’s  art. 
The  paper,  the  typography,  the  letter  press 
and  the  illustrations  are  all  excellent  and 
unusual.  There  are  five  color  plates  and 
twenty-one  photogravures,  giving  a  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  artist  who  is  the  subject  of  the  publi¬ 
cation. 

This  series  is  avowedly  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  new  school  of  Indian  painting 
which  is,  however,  comparatively,  if  Mr. 
Mazumdar  is  to  be  considered  a  typical 
example,  closely  akin  to  the  very  old  school 
of  the  Orient.  The  author  tells  us  that  to 
the  majority  of  the  modern  Indian  painters 
the  sights  and  scenes  of  modern  life  have 
made  no  ai^peal,  and  that  they  have  de¬ 
liberately  “set  themselves  to  illustrate  the 
stories  of  old  romance,  sweet  legends  and 
jjoetic  fables.”  To  these  young  Bengali 
painters  a  picture  has  meant  a  “beautiful 
romantic  dream  of  something  that  never  was, 
never  will  be,  in  a  light  that  never  shone,  in 
a  land  no  one  can  define  or  remember,  only 
desire;  a  form  divinely  beautiful.”  Hence 
they  have  systematically  avoided  natural 
forms,  for,  as  Mr.  Ganoly  truly  says:  “When 
you  set  yourself  to  pictirre  a  world  of  dreams 
peopled  with  unreal  and  ideal  personalities 
you  must  clothe  them  in  the  unreality  of 
legendary  colors  and  forms.” 

As  introduction  to  the  book  quotations 
are  given  from  Burne-Jones  and  Kandinsky, 
one  to  the  effect  that  the  more  materialistic 
science  became  the  more  angels  he  intended 
to  paint;  the  other  defining  good  drawing  as 
“something  quite  irrelevant  of  correctness.” 
Such  an  introduction  would  naturally 
prepare  one’s  mind  for  flights  of  imagination 
and  mystery,  but  while  Mr.  Mazumdar’s 
paintings  are  undoubtedly  symbolic,  they 
are  exquisitely  drawn  and  extremely  exact  in 
treatment.  One  finds  in  them  the  sugges¬ 


tion  of  Bakst,  though  the  Indian  artist’s 
work  has  more  refinement.  Mr.  Gangoly 
finds  in  it  analogy  with  the  work  of  Ford 
Maddox  Brown  and  also  that  of  Fra  Angelica. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  only  repeating  what  has 
been  said  so  often  before — that  all  great  art 
is  akin. 

Mr.  Gangoly  is  evidently  familiar  with 
the  best  critical  writing  on  art  of  the  present 
day  and  quotes,  admirably  to  the  point,  our 
own  Kenyon  Cox,  as  well  as  well-known 
English  writers.  He  has  his  own  thoughts 
on  art,  too,  which  are  interesting  and  well 
expressed,  and  he  concludes  his  essay  with 
the  suggestion  that  possibly  through  art 
the  East  will  work  out  with  the  West  a  new 
spiritual  rapprochement. 

GLOUCESTER  BY  LAND  AND  SEA,  by 

Charles  Boardman  Hawes  and  Lester  G.  Horn¬ 
by.  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  Boston, 

Publishers.  Price,  $6.00. 

Gloucester  has  celebrated  this  summer  the 
tercentenary  of  its  first  settlement.  Marking 
this  event.  Little,  Brown  and  Company  have 
got  out  this  book  on  Gloucester,  written  “at 
the  Head  o’  the  Cove  in  the  third  parish  of 
the  old  Town  of  Gloucester,  March,  1923,” 
by  C.  B.  Hawes,  and  charmingly  illustrated 
by  twenty-eight  drawings  and  one  water 
color  by  Lester  G.  Hornby.  Aside  from  the 
subject,  the  drawings  would  give  the  book 
importance  and  note,  but  Gloucester  has 
been  so  long  one  of  the  principal  artists’ 
colonies,  in  fact  a  center  of  art  production, 
that  whatever  concerns  it  concerns  all  lovers 
of  art.  Mr.  Hawes  does  not  attempt  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  nor,  it 
must  be  confes.sed,  does  he  add  materially 
to  it,  but  he  chats  agreeably  about  Glouces¬ 
ter  and  in  a  way  that  those  who  know  it 
best  will  perhaps  best  appreciate.  But  the 
real  charm  of  Gloucester  is  something  be¬ 
yond  words.  If  this  were  not  so  it  would 
not  prove  so  alluring  to  the  painters. 

Among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  are  a  painting 
by  Gari  Melchers,  entitled  “The  Wedding”; 
and  “Alison,”  a  child  portrait  by  Sergeant 
Kendall.  The  former  was  purchased  with 
the  income  from  the  C.  W.  Goodyear  Fund, 
the  latter  with  that  from  the  James  H. 
Madison  Fund.  They  are  now  on  view  with 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery. 
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IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— OCTOBER 


Among  the  exhibitions  that  usher  in  the  new 
season  in  New  A’ork  is  the  third  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Art  Center,  65  East  56th  Street.  All  the 
galleries  in  the  building  will  be  occupied  by  ex¬ 
hibits  shown  by  the  seven  cooperating  societies. 
The  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  occupies 
the  Main  Gallery  and  Gallery  15.  The  general 
title  of  its  exhibition  is  “Printed  Pictures  — 
How  they  are  produced.”  This  exhibition  will 
cover  all  forms  of  engraving  as  well  as  lithography 
and  will  be  divided  into  three  groups  representing 
the  history  of  these  twin  arts.  In  another  gallery 
the  Stowaways  present  an  exhibition  of  linoleum 
block  printing.  In  the  upper  floor  galleries,  ex¬ 
hibitions  by  the  Art  Alliance,  the  Pictorial  Pho¬ 


tographers  of  America,  the  Society  of  Illustrators 
and  the  New'  York  Society  of  Craftsmen  are  on 
view.  The  Art  Alliance  exhibition  includes 
paintings  and  sculptures  by  its  members  and  also 
features  the  industrial  arts,  an<l  wherever  possible 
in  this  latter  field  the  process  from  the  original 
design  to  the  comi)Ieted  article  is  show’n.  The 
Art  Directors  Club  shows  the  <levelopnient  of  an 
advertisement  from  its  inception  to  its  completion. 
The  Art  Center  Lounge  with  its  library  of  current 
art  magazines  is  at  the  disposal  of  all  visitors 
throughout  the  period  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Knoedler  Galleries  are  showing  recent  por¬ 
traits  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 
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At  tlie  Ferargil  Cialleries  some  18  decorative 
paintings  and  jiancls  hy  Fnigene  Savage  are  to  he 
seen.  Mr.  Savage,  it  will  he  rcTnemhered,  won 
two  prizes,  the  Saltus  Medal  and  the  'I'lios.  R. 
Clarke  i)rize,  at  the  exluhition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  last  sea.son  for  his  j)ictnre 
“Expulsion.” 

At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  some  ex- 
hihitious  of  particular  interest  open  this  month. 
Forexamjjle.  the  collect  ion  of  rugs  rei)re.seutiug  the 
entire  recent  gift  of  Mr.  James  F'.  Rallanl  to  tlie 
Museum  is  to  he  seen.  There  are  L2!)  rugs  iu  all. 
including  Rersian,  Indian,  Turkish,  Caucasian, 
Chinese  and  a  few  Spanish  exam])le.s. 

The  Print  Depaidment  at  the  Museum  has 
arranged  two  exhil>itions.  One  is  a  grouj)  of 
etcliings  l)y  contemjjorary  Scotch  and  Fhiglish  and 
American  etcliers.  Tlie  other  gallery  shows  oima- 
ments,  prints  made  before  1800.  These  reiiresent 
designs  used  hy  silvcrsmilh.s,  goldsmiths,  iron 
workers,  etc. 

The  exhihition  of  paintings  hy  modern  Japanese 
artists  which  opened  iu  Septemher  will  remain  on 
view  during  the  greater  part  of  this  month.  'I'he 
work  covers  the  period  from  1831  to  188t). 

The  ojiening  exhihition  at  the  Alilch  Galleries 
will  be  of  figure  compositions  and  portraits  hy 
Sydney  Dickin.son.  This  is  Mr.  Dickinson's  first 
one-man  show.  Last  year  Mr.  Dickiirsou  was 


elected  Associate  Academician.  Ilis  [lainting  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  won  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  prize.  On  Octoher  22  this  exhihition 
will  he  followed  hy  the  work  of  Matilda  Browne. 
IMiss  Browne  has  recentl.v  heen  painting 
gardens  in  (ircenwich  and  iu  Cleveland;  these  win 
he  shown,  as  well  as  some  of  her  landscapes  and 
cattle.  She  has  alwa.ys  heen  known  for  her  skill 
in  the  iiortrayal  of  cattle.  She  was  even  compli¬ 
mented  to  the  extent  of  having  had  Julien  Dupre, 
the  famous  l‘'reuch  cattle  jiaiuter,  ask  to  borrow 
her  sketch-hook  to  note  her  accurate  studies  of 
cattle  in  repo.se.  Though  her  work  is  so  familiar 
to  gallery  visitors  this  is  her  first  “oue-man” 
show. 

\  new  society  of  artists  inaugurate  the  season 
at.  the  Montross  Galleries — the  New  Mexico 
Painters.  M  ary  .\u.stin,  the  writer,  furnishes  an 
interesting  note  in  the  catalogue.  The  exhibition 
includes  as  well  as  .some  2.3  oil  paintings,  pastels 
by  Win.  P.  Ilender.son,  block  ])rints  by  Gustave 
Baumann,  water  colors  and  etchings  by  B.  J.  (). 
Nordfcldt,  small  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Frank  G. 
.\p])legate.  Other  painters  in  the  group  are 
Fhmest  L.  Blumenschcin.  Jos.  G.  Bakos,  \’ictor 
Higgins,  Walter  Ufer.  At  the  same  time  there 
will  be  on  view  iu  the  foyer  of  the  gallery  recent 
etchings  by  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller.  These  in¬ 
clude  .several  studies  of  heails,  some  figures  and 
several  groups  of  figures,  showing  great  variety 
of  treatment  as  well  as  subject  matter. 
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A  NEW  MEDICI  PRINT,  JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  FIRST 
EARL  DE  LA  WARR 
By  HOLBEIN 
(Dorchester  House) 

Colour  surface  24xl4V^  ciSCf 
inches.  Price  $10.00  • 
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IN  ADDITION  to  The  Medici  Prints,  we 
publish  also  a  series  of  smaller  reproductions 
of  great  paintings — also  in  full  colour — known  as 

The  Miniature  Masters  in  Colour  Series 

ddiere  are  over  500  subjects  in  this  series. 
Price,  mounted,  one  copy,  40  cents  (by  mail, 
45  cents) ;  unmounted,  one  copy,  20  cents  (by 
mail,  25  cents);  25  copies,  mounted,  $6.00  (by 
mail,  $6.25);  25  copies,  unmounted,  $3.00  (by 
mail,  $3.15). 

Send  25  cents  (coin)  for  specimen  Miniature 
and  comjilete  catalogue  of  this  series. 

The  Miniature  Masters  in  Colour  Series 

is  widely  used  for  art  clubs,  study  classes, 
schools  and  colleges,  and  for  inexjiensive  but 
lovely  gifts. 

Tlie  Medici  Society  of  America 

ROOK  AND  ART  PUBLISHERS 

759  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Piihlishcrti  for  the  United  States  of  The  Rnrlinqton  Maga¬ 
zine  for  Connoisseurs.  Per  copij,  $1.00;  bg  the  gear, 
$9.00  ;  sample,  7.5  cents. 
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headquarters  at  Washington  in  the  historic  Octagon  House,  not 
five  minutes  walk  from  the  White  House 

Members  of  the  Federation  enjoy  many  privileges.  They  are  admitted 
without  fee  to  art  museums  throughout  the  country,  and  receive  special 
attention  on  presentation  of  membership  card.  They  receive  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art.  They  have  the  use  of  the  Federation  as  an  information 
bureau  on  all  subjects  relating  to  art  and  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
annual  convention — a  notable  gathering. 

Membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  during  these  days  of 
reconstruction  will  mean,  later  on,  that  you  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  art  to  every  part  of  this  country,  something  of 
which  your  children’s  children  may  well  speak  with  pride. 

Become  a  member  today  Use  the  accompanying  blank 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP;  Dues,  $5.00  a  year.  Privileges:  subscription 
to  American  Magazine  of  Art;  free  admission  to  art  museums  throughout  the 
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port  to  the  organization. 
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I  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  the  following  class; 


Associate .  $5.00  a  year 

Active .  $10.00  a  year 

Sustaining .  $100.00  a  year 

Life  (one  payment) .  $500.00 

Perpetual  (can  be  willed) . $1,000.00 


and  enclose  H.|Qj.,gy  order/  payment  of  my  annual  dues. 

(Signed) . 

.Mdress . 

Please  make  checks  payable  to 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  . 
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Classical  Art 


The  Works  Of 

G.  Maillard  Kesslere,  B.  P. 

are  Ireasurocl  by  Art.  Societies  and  Collectors 
ol‘  Art  as  Masterpieces  of  Camera  skill. 

His  remarkable  ori^'inal  and  elevating 
conceptions  in  Nude  and  I)rape<l  figures 
at  once  lifts  his  subjects  out  of  the  common¬ 
place  to  the  highest  place  in  the  realm  of 
Heal  Art. 

Kvery  single  one  of  Mr.  Kesslere’s  Creations 
are  worthy  additions  to  the  cr>llections  of 
Art  Societies  and  Collectors  of  Art. 

'I'hey  are  used  extensively  for  decorative 
purposes  in  homes  of  refinement,  clubs, 
societies  and  wherever  Heal  Art  is  uinler- 
stood  and  appreciated  for  Art’s  sake  alone. 

We  now  offer  to  lovers  of  Art  Mr.  Kess¬ 
lere’s  new  and  beautiful  Alburn  of  sixty 
miniature  reproductions  together  with  one 
original  8  x  10  for  one  dollar.  For  safety 
kindly  remit  by  Post  Oflice  or  Kxpress 
Money  Order. 

Correspondence  invited  regarding  prices  of 
original  8  x  10  photographic  etchings,  special 
size  wall  decorations,  hand-tinted  studies,  and 
free  hand  water  colors  and  oil  paifilings. 
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Eim-  lE'prtRluctiuns  of  Distinguished  Works  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Art.  For  "J.S  years  a  liall-mark  of  good  taste 
in  pictures. 

For  Gifts,  Home,  and  Schools 

One  can  live  without  art — but  not  so  well. 
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ALSO:  Your  Old  Family  Portraits  done  privately  in 
the  Copley  Prints  from  old  daguerreotypes,  faded 
photograiihs.  tintypes,  snapshots,  etc.:  Make  unique 
gifts  to  your  relatives. 

SEND  25  CENTS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

(Stamps  acceiited. )  it  is  practically  a  handbook  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Art.  Above  picture  copr.  by  J .  L.  G.  Feyyis; 
from  a  Coplev  Print  copyright  by 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS  BY  ELEONORE  ESCAELAIR 

Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitai}  Museum  of  Art 


FLOWERS  AND  GARDENS 

BY  F.  NEWLIN  PRICE 


Like  the  perfect  beauty  of  a  flower;” 
_J  he  M’as  speaking  of  tlie  canvas  of 
Veronese,  and  we  looked  more  closely  until 
we  apprehended  the  deliglit  he  found  in  the 
masterpiece.  There  came  to  the  value  of 
art,  the  real  value,  that  song  on  a  harj)  that 
breathes  hoim  to  weary  folk  aiid  love  to 
lonely  ones.  So  each  great  painting  seems 
akin  to  orcliids  or  daisies  or  the  lowly 
geranium.  Miracles  of  beauty  these  flowers 
of  the  fields,  miracles  and  a  taunt  and 


challenge  to  the  artist,  wliose  sensitive  spirit 
responds  to  beauty,  ajid  whose  works  will 
translate  that  fineness  just  as  Emerson’s 
biogra])hy  of  the  mallow  rose  Rhodora  trans¬ 
lates  its  gorgeous  monument  that  rises 
resplendent  from  the  dank  grey  moor. 

When  we  consider  the  paintuigs  of  flowers 
and  gardens,  let  us  not  go  far  into  the  ages. 
The  lotus  flower  and  its  design  Egyptian, 
the  chrysanthemum  of  Japan,  acanthus 
leaves  of  the  Greeks,  the  fleur  de  lys  of 
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Eraiioc.  and  llic  ro<l  and  white  roses  of 
England  spell  chivalry  and  artistry.  Of  all 
]>ainlcrs,  perha])s  those  of  Holland  and  its 


touiid  niagnificence  in  their  ilower  j)ainting, 
tlu'v  who  essayed  to  ])aiiit  the  s])irit  of  a 
flower,  the  halo  of  a  honquet,  ])erhaps  its 


A  VASE  OF  FI.OVVEIiS 


MARGARETA  IIAVERMAN 


Courtesy  oj  the  Mclropolilan  Museum  of  Art 


tnlij)  fields  first  gave  record  of  inspiration. 
In  the  si-xteenth  century  Seghers,  van  Huy- 
smn,  Verhruggen,  then  came  the  Italians  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Erenchmen 
t)f  Louis  Seize  and  Quatorz,  with  Monoyeu, 
Oudry,  Vollon,  the  larly  of  the  Sevres 
pottery — Eleonore  Esca-Lair.  What  a  avcaltli 
of  hcauty.  Eantin,  the  i)eerless,  lienoir, 
IVIonet,  t  hese  artists  of  the  eliromotist  school, 


fragrance  dim,  transeenflcnt,  hazy  edged,  in 
little  stal)s  of  color,  pure  and  ju.xtaposed. 

Dwell  on  this  period  recent,  and  there  is  a 
metamorphosis.  The  color  is  broken  up, 
the  form  ai)pcars  and  disap{)cars;  there  is  a 
mirage,  through  the  window  of  the  spirit 
shines  a  light  with  flames  of  color.  It  is  not 
better  and  no  worse  than  ever  before.  We 
may  liken  it  to  some  lyric  strain  whose  ever- 
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reverberating  time  dwells  in  onr  memory, 
luring  us  on  to  its  repetition.  Liszt,  or 
Racli,  or  Chopin.  Then  suddenly  turn  to 


and  look  and  visualize  this  transitory  dream. 
No  sojihistry  is  here — a  touch,  a  pinch  of 
dust,  and  fairyland  is  hei'e. 


DUTCH  FLOWER  I’lECE,  XVH  CENTURY  RY  JACOR  VOSMAER 

Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Hadley  or  Tchaikovsky,  and  find  a  rollicking 
tempestuous  adventure  of  a  soimd-fillefl 
present  that  leaves  no  record  in  our  memory, 
only  a  pleasant,  voluptuous  recollection. 
Thus  rides  the  near  present  after  the  long 
past. 

When  in  your  wanderings  you  see  a 
pastelle  by  Twachtman  that  shows  a  fragrant 
fragment  of  a  weedy  garden  of  nature,  stop 


To  this  class  is  the  work  of  Redfield,  who 
in  the  siiringtime  paints  the  glowing  fruit 
trees  in  tlie  orcliard  gardens  of  Pennsylvania. 
Redfield  brings  to  tliis  work  a  sequence  of 
emotion.  The  sparkling,  bright  gala  trees 
against  the  sombre  hills  of  winter.  There 
is  no  [ihotograpliy  in  it.  He  jilays  you  a 
solid  theme  of  a  transitional  landscape. 

So  we  may  conclude.  There  is  no  divi- 
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sioJi  in  tlio  gallciy  of  our  niiiid.  It  is  to 
rejoice  in  t  he  fates  that  cous])ire,  for  we  liave 
great  architects  who  huild,  anil  landscape 
experts  who  design  gorgeous  exteriors, 
through  whose  llowered  mounds  we  see  tlie 


seen  llie  wliite  lily  gardens  of  Paris  hy 
Erieseke  with  figures  against  the  tapestry  of 
nature.  Or  turn  to  New  England  and  Long 
Island;  gardens  hy  Childe  Hassam  speak  in 
musical  translueenee  <iuite  heautiful. 


()Ln-F\SHI()NKr>  Fl.OWKliS— A  PASTFL  BY  LAUKA  IIIBLS 


sculpture  of  great  merit.  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  joins  hands  with  art,  and 
over  all  the  country,  in  town  and  city, 
gardens  are  forming  the  deliglit  and  pastime 
of  culture. 

The  portrait  of  a  garden  will  find  place  in 
our  exhibitions  and  museums,  even  as  of 
yore  Canaletto  or  Claude  Lorraine  made 
permanent  glorions  record  of  the  architecture 
and  the  .si)irit  of  Italian  homes.  Have  you 


There  are  of  this  eouutry  great  artists  of 
the  present.  SiJeieher  finds  a  painting  of 
flowers  can  be  of  such  rare  quality  that  it 
can  contain  fully  as  great  an  aesthetic  appeal 
as  any  other  form  of  artistic  expression. 
This  kind  of  ])aiiding  will  not  be  a  mere 
recording  of  facts  about  flowers,  nor  will  it 
be  a  botanical  study.  The  artist  must 
realize  that,  like  any  other  form  of  master¬ 
piece  of  painting,  the  canvas  itself  must  be 


FLOA^^ERS  FROM  THE  GARDEN 

BY 


FHANK  H.  DESCH 


lIOLLYflOCKS  BEN  FOSTER 


SO  coiiiposeil  tliat  it  will  llirow  olF  sousatious 
of  hcauty  imlopoiKlcnt  of  the  beauty  of  the 
actual  flowers  themselves.  The  painting 
will  show  that  the  artist  has  had  a  strong 
creative  inpnilse,  generated  by  his  insight 
into  the  W(mder  of  flowers,  their  infinite 
strength  and  vitality,  or  their  beautiful 


frailty,  their  gorgeousness  or  their  simplicity, 
their  grace  and  their  mystery. 

It  is  [)leasant  after  IJroadway  to  stroll  a 
normal  i)ace,  and  when  you  find  the  paintings 
of  Tarbell  there  is  a  real  delight.  Here  are 
the  gesture  and  the  charm  of  beauty  replaced 
by  the  (jneen  herself.  And  Foster,  when  I 


THE  FLOWEH  MARKET,  VENEZUELA 

Coiirirsy  of  the  Ihihcork  (IdUcrics 


MV  AHMOr  (;HA\ES 


MY  CHARLES  PRENDERGAST 


THE  GARDEN  ANCIENT 


Courtesy  of  the  Feranjil  Galleries 


HY  THE  WINDOW 


BY  MAUD  M.  MASON 


GOLD 


BY  ANNA  FISHER 


Courtesy  of  the  Ferargil  Galleries 

THE  FLOWER  GIRL 


BY 


ClilLDE  HASSAM 
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askcil  why  he  painted  flowers,  said,  “I  like 
it.”  His  i)aiutings  show  a  pure  emotion; 
they  are  true  and  fine.  Fine  also  the  Karl 
Anderson’s  work,  that  searcher  for  the 
fragrant  in  life,  the  intangible  something 
that  env('lops  hope  reborn. 


memories  of  my  childhood  are  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  ohi-fashioned  garden  of  my 
grandmother,  wlio  first  taught  me  to  love 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  to  look  at 
flowers  as  God's  finest  gift  to  the  aesthetic 
hunger.” 


AGAINST  THE  LIGHT  BY  CARL  BLENNER 

Courlesy  of  the  Ftrargil  Galleries 


Some  other  time  I’d  like  to  trace  the 
record  of  the  things  men  build  and  sliow 
their  insiiiration  from  some  monument  of 
nature.  To  trace  design  of  architecture  and 
linoleum  right  back  to  these  our  unjiaid 
pioneers  in  bringing  flowers  in  perjxhta  amid 
our  homes. 

Or  we  may  with  Abbot  Graves  agree  that 
to  the  human  claim  we  owe  the  insj)iration 
of  the  artists.  “Among  the  most  pleasant 


Purely  lyric,  a  phase  developed  from  old 
Italian  gesso,  gold  covcretl  or  in  silver  comes 
the  work  of  Prendegast,  quite  primitive  and 
decorative,  of  olden  days  and  tangled 
rhythm.  “Spirit  of  Dahlias”  in  the  same 
elaborate  system  by  Elizabeth  Price,  a  flare 
of  flower  trumpets.  The  Hales  from  Boston 
with  the  Dogwood  bowers.  JMaud  Mason 
and  her  charming  flower  themes  that  change 
the  clouds  to  sunshine.  Of  the  gardens 
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Alatilda  Browne  sings  in  a  strong  dramatic 
way  to  show  the  heanty  of  the  winding 
walk  between  varicolored  phlox.  Tarhell 
brings  to  flowers  his  exact  science  of  color, 
in  no  dogmatic  or  pedantic  manner,  but 
rather  in  essential  conviction  to  portray  the 


While  tlie  painting  of  flowers  has  attractcfl 
all  artists  in  every  age,  we  have  a  particu¬ 
larly  rich  ei)ic  in  this  day,  for  far  and  wide 
in  the  love  f)f  color  the  student  and  the 
master  find  delight  in  this  subject,  even 
though,  as  Emil  Carlseu  did,  the  artist  is 


POPPIES  AND  CANTERBURY  BELLS  BY  GALSWORTHY 

Courtesy  of  the  Fcrargll  Galleries 


mellow  translueence  of  a  peony.  Malone 
has  painted  gardens,  flowers  that  climb  an 
ancient  wall,  and  Blenner  develops  deeper 
charm  in  his  paintings  of  violets  and  w'isteiia 
than  anything  he  has  yet  achieved. 

Peonies  and  the  thought  of  Wilton  Lock- 
wood  come  to  mind.  Time  was  when  they 
were  everywhere.  Today  search  high  and 
low.  You  find  them  in  museums,  beautiful 
documents  of  a  passion  for  flower  artistry. 


compelled  to  pose  a  boucpiet  of  golden  roses 
for  the  simple  purchase  of  one  model. 

Where  beauty  is  do  we  invite  the  artist. 
Overflowing  are  the  gardens  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  gay  color  and  delicate  architecture. 
We  hold  no  brief  for  flower  painting,  but 
revel  in  the  grand  success  that  shall  grow 
finer  in  the  garden  of  tomorrow  though 
the  beauty  of  today  lives  on  a  splendid 
memory . 


HODERICK  D.  MACKENZIE  AS  HE  APPEARED  WHEN  MAKING 
SERIES  OF  PASTELS  OF  THE  GREAT  FURNACES.  SELF-PORTRAIT 


RODERICK  D.  MACKENZIE’S  ‘SPIRIT  OF  THE 

FURNACES” 

BY  FRANK  HARTLEY  ANDERSON 


STEEL  as  a  suljjecl,  and  chalk  as  a  inc- 
diuin  cf  expression,  is  certainly  a  case  in 
which  two  exlrenies  meet.  It  was  witli  the 
utmost  deliberation  that  the  artist  who  chose 
to  do  this  work  selected  pastel  in  preference 
to  oil  or  water  color;  the  conditions  in  fact 
compelled  the  choice,  as  any  wet  color 
medium  woidd  have  been  utterly  im- 
jiracticable. 

When  the  studio  is  in  front  of  a  furnace 
and  the  effect  is  made  up  of  an  atmosphere 
of  gas,  dust  and  smoke,  pnnetnated  with 


tongues  and  columns  of  dame,  and  rivulets 
and  cascades  of  molten  iron  and  steel,  burst¬ 
ing  on  the  vision — sometimes  for  only  the 
fraction  of  a  minute  and  never  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  at  a  time — it  may  readily 
be  seen  why  jiastel  alone  could  tell  the  story. 
Add  to  this  the  ponderous  cranes  with  their 
titanic  hundred-ton  ladles  dripping  with 
white  hot  steel  constantly  moving  through 
the  upper  air  spaces,  and  on  the  ground  a 
netw^ork  of  tracks — glittering  sinew^s  of 
steel — over  which  the  vicious  little  armored 
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TOPPING  OUT— OPEN  HEARTH  FURNACE,  IN  CASTING  PIT 
PASTEL  RY  RODERICK  D.  MACKENZIE 


engines  rusli  with  their  freight  of  molten 
metal  in  every  direction,  their  shrill  screech¬ 
ing  whistles  punctuating  the  thunderous  and 
perpetual  roar  that  make  of  man’s  voice  a 
puny  and  useless  instrument,  one  may  thus 
visualize  something  of  the  environment;  and 
yet  it  is  man,  so  ajijiarently  insignificant, 
who  has  created,  and  who  has  absolute 
control  over,  all  these  majestic  forces,  but 
through  hydraulic,  and  electrical,  not  manual 
power.  The  touch  of  a  lever  from  the 
corner  of  some  obscure  cabin  some  distance 
from  the  actual  scene  of  action,  eliminates 


the  human  element  from  a  spectacularly 
active  part  in  the  picture. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  of  this  that 
Mackenzie  the  artist  chose  to  set  up  his 
easel,  night  after  night,  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month,  until  he  had  acconi- 
jilished  a  series  of  some  forty  jiictures  begun 
and  finished  on  the  s])ot.  Some  few  he  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  single  night;  others  took  months. 

Those  who  have  known  of  him  through 
his  works  in  India,  his  tigers  from  the 
jungles  of  Assam,  his  Baluchis  and  Afghans 
of  the  northwest  frontier,  and  finally  his 
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Dellii  Durbar  picture  for  the  Government 
of  India,  will  understand  how  he  was  able 
to  achieve  a  work  that  is  in  itself  unique. 

Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
movement  and  his  consummate  skill  in 
transferring  into  pigments  on  canvas  his 
impressions,  Mackenzie  has  caught  here 
what  is  even  more  subtle  than  animal  action, 
that  of  fire  and  heat. 

Riotons  color,  hot,  living  flames,  vibrant 
parching  atmosphere,  these  comljined  to 
show  the  beauty  in  strength,  the  majesty  of 
work,  the  wonderful  in  daily  tasks,  and  the 
picturesque  iu  gigantic  masses  of  struc¬ 
tural  substance  in  the  process  of  being  made 


useful  for  man  —  these  are  his  pictures. 

The  absolute  insignificance  of  man  as 
compared  to  the  wonflerful  inventions  of 
man  is  shown  here.  Hnge  cranes,  operated 
by  little  labor;  mammoth  hot-pots  tipped 
with  the  slightest  pressure;  seething  fire 
imprisoned  by  a  wave  of  the  hanfl  and  as 
easily  unloosed.  Chemistry  instead  of  brute 
strength,  electricity  instead  of  crowbars. 
Nowhere  else  is  shown  so  thoroughly  the 
mastery  of  mind  over  matter. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  work  of  a  great  artist. 
Colors  and  forms,  which  occur  iu  flashes, 
capriciously,  Mackenzie  has  put  down  in 
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beautiful,  permanent  form,  that  we  may 
study  and  enjoy  these  sights  which  many  of 
us  have  never  seen  in  reality. 

In  these  pastels  the  art  has  come  into  its 
own.  Heretofore  they  have  been  looked  on 
as  something  light  and  dainty — fit  to  dei)ict 
a  woman’s  charms  or  the  beauty  of  flowers. 
Now  they  have  been  handled  by  a  master 
who  has  given  them  strong,  vigorous  life. 

The  etchings  of  Frank  Brangwyn,  and 
the  lithographs  of  Josej)h  Pennell  of  indus¬ 
trial  subjects,  are  noted  internationally  for 
their  excellence.  These  two  men  are  the 
acknowledged  masters  in  these  two  mediums. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  too,  has  power,  force  of 
representation,  all  the  skill  acquired  by 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  and  in 
addition,  what  he  had  to  work  out  for  him¬ 
self,  color — hot,  glowing  color — vibrant 
reds,  mysterious  blues  and  purples,  gassy 
greens  and  yellows,  beautiful  colors  made 
by  him  to  match  the  real  color  of  the  flames 
and  metals  as  they  flare  and  glow  and  die 
away  during  the  operations  of  the  steel 
processes. 

Merely  pretty  pictures  of  the  operations 
could  be  made  easily  by  artists  who  would 
look  at  the  scene — and  then  go  to  a  studio 
and  paint  what  they  remembered  of  it. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  takes  his  art  more  seriously 
than  that.  He  has  worked  night  after 
night,  waiting  patiently  and  working  swiftly, 
to  catch  things  just  “on  the  break,”  knowing 
that  only  in  this  way^  could  his  i)ictures  l)e 
true.  How  true  they  are  can  be  left  to  the 
workman,  the  chemists  and  the  superintend¬ 
ents  of  the  steel  plant.  They'  can  tell  you 
just  what  chemical  action  is  taking  place, 
and  how  long  each  process  has  been  going 
on,  just  from  his  color  values. 

As  has  been  so  graphically  exi)rcssed  by^ 
Mr.  A.  P.  Beale,  “These  pictures  are  the 
machinery'  and  the  human  beitigs,  and  the 
smokestacks  and  the  openhearths  of  the  steel 
industry.  They  are  open  windows  through 
which  may'  be  seen  the  whole  vast  works. 

“Beyond  the  great  art  of  them,  the  grij)- 
ping  wonder  of  the  flames,  the  vast  shadows 
of  the  machines,  the  majesty'  of  the  per¬ 
spectives  through  lanes  of  crimson  and  white 
light,  only'  those  who  have  seen  the  steel 
works  at  first  hand  can  testify  to  their 
fidelity.  But  there  is  more  than  smoke  and 
steel  and  iron,  more  than  hurry  ing  workmen, 
harrying  the  flaming  metal.  Some  of  the 


pictures  contain  gorgeous  effects  as  of  mov¬ 
ing  caravans,  desert  industries;  some  of  them 
transport  one  backwards  to  Trebizond  and 
the  old  slave  marts,  and  the  gorgeous  jjalaces 
of  the  Orient — something  evasive,  furtive, 
almost  exotic,  lurks  beneath  these  crimsons 
and  j)urples  and  y'ellows.  Phantoms  and 
ghosts  and  beauty  past  belief  lurk  in  all  that 
grime  and  clanging  steel  under  the  fiery 
flames.  Mr.  Alackcnzie  has  found  the 
beauty'  and  put  it  on  canvas.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  poetry  in  mountains  of  machin¬ 
ery.  With  an  iinderstaiifling  and  sy'mpa- 
thetic  craftsmanship  he  has  created  a  series 
of  pictures  which  will  live.” 

Joseph  Pennell  says  such  a  series  has 
never  been  attempted  before,  and  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  praise. 

By'  invitation  of  tlie  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  this  remarkable  collection  of 
pictures  was  exhibited  at  their  spring  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York  City', 
May'  25,  1!)23.  The  repnxl notions  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  these  pictures  which  accompany' 
this  introduction,  will  speak  for  themselves. 


The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has 
lately'  received  from  Plgy'pt  a  shipment  of 
seventy-eiglit  cases  containing  finds  of  the 
Harvard  University-jMuseum  of  Phne  Arts 
Egyptian  Expedition.  The  cases  represent 
part  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Reisner's  excava¬ 
tions  in  Ethiopia  during  the  past  five  y'ears. 
The  stone  sarcoi)hagus  of  King  A.spalta  (c. 
570-550  B.  C.)  conies  fiom  Nuri,  a  black 
granite  altar,  in.scribed  on  all  sides,  from 
Gebel  Barkal,  and  gold  jewelry',  bronzes, 
jiottcry'  and  other  objects  from  Aleroe. 
Arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  these 
objects  are  in  progress,  but  in  some  instances 
it  will  require  much  time. 

This  museum  has  recently'  received  as  a 
loan  from  the  P'rench  Institute  in  the  United 
States  a  silver  table  service  made  for  Na¬ 
poleon  I  and  used  by  him  during  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Day's  between  his  return  from  Elba  and 
his  defeat  at  Waterloo.  The  ser\'ice,  which 
is  now  owned  by  the  Maison  Cartier,  consists 
of  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  pieces,  of 
which  between  three  and  four  hundred  are 
being  shown  the  first  tAVO  weeks  of  this  month 
at  the  Museum.  The  collection  is  of  unusual 
note  not  only'  as  a  specimen  of  the  best, 
French  taste  of  a  century'  ago,  but  akso  on 
account  of  its  liistorical  associations. 
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REMINGTON  MEMORIAL 

OoDE.VSBUKG,  NeW  YoRK 

BY  EMMA  L.  CATEN 


IT  IS  to  lie  liojied  iliat  the  ojieiiiiig  of  the 
Ileniiiigton  Memorial  building  at  Ogrlens- 
biirg,  New  York,  last  July,  will  mark  tlie 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  art  in  this  North 
Country. 

Erederie  Remington  ami  his  virile  Ameri- 
ean  art  need  no  introduction  to  the  jiiiblie, 
but  a  few  words  relative  to  the  incejition 
and  culmination  of  the  project  may  be  of 
interest. 

Remington  was  born  in  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York.  His  father, 
(tol.  Seth  P.  Remington,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  a])j>ointed  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Ogdensburg  by  J’resident  Grant,  and 
Remington  grew  to  ca''ly  manhood  in 
Ogdensburg.  While  attending  the  Yale  Art 
School  his  father  died,  and  with  no  means 
available  for  the  completion  of  his  education. 
Remington  left  school  and  went  west  on  a 


business  venture  which  j)roved  disastrous  to 
his  material  resources  but  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  genius  which  was  destined  to  place 
him  in  the  forefront  of  American  artists  and 
the  greate.st  exponent  of  the  art  of  frontier 
life  which  this  country  has  produced. 

Remington  was  a  big  man  physicall.y  and 
mentally,  and  he  attracted  such  men  to  him. 
His  simplicity  of  manner,  his  unconventional 
speech  and  his  elemental  honesty  won  him  a 
host  of  friends  and  endeared  him  to  a  coterie 
of  intimates  among  the  big  men  of  the  nation, 
and  yet,  after  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
great  and  the  highest  honor  in  his  profession, 
we  find  him  turning,  in  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood, 
there  to  resume  the  old  ties  of  friendship 
among  the  “chums”  of  his  youthful  days. 

This  led  him  to  buy  a  summer  home  on  an 
islaml  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  later. 
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after  his  lamented  death,  decided  his  wife 
to  make  Ogdensburg  her  jjermajient  liome. 

Remington,  during  Ids  life  among  tlie 
Indians  and  at  the  army  jjosts,  liad  gathered 
a  collection  of  accoutrements,  pertinent  to 
his  art,  which  now  is  priceless,  as  it  is 
linked  with  the  “Winning  of  the  West”  and 
the  use  of  which  is  now  but  an  historic 
memory.  This  collection  was  offered  by 
Mrs.  Remington  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Washington  to  be  known  as  the 
Remington  Collection,  but  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Institute,  if  placed  there 
its  identity  woidd  be  lost,  and  this  ])rompted 
an  offer  from  Mrs.  Remington  to  give  it  to 
the  city  of  Ogdensburg.  About  this  time, 
through  the  generosity  of  Hon.  George  Hall 
and  John  C.  Howard,  citizens  of  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  a  fund  of  $100,000  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Ogdensburg  I’ublic 
Library  and  establishing  a  Remington 
Alemorial.  This  bidlding  is  situated  o])po- 
site  the  Lib’^ary  and  was  originally  known 
as  the  Parish  Mansion,  the  home  of  David 
Parish,  Esq.,  an  English  gentleman  by  birth 
who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  northern 
New  York  and  was  one  of  the  j)ioneers  in 
its  early  develo]jnieut.  The  mansion  was 
built  in  1800. 


Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rcmijiglon,  which 
occurred  iu  1018,  if  was  fcuuid  that  she  had 
directed  by  will  tliat  all  of  Remington’s 
unsold  i>aintings,  which  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  should  go  to  the  city  of 
Ogdensburg,  and  ju’ovision  was  made  that  a 
replica  of  each  of  his  famous  bronzes  be 
cast  and  ])laced  in  the  Memorial,  together 
with  thousands  of  sketches.  In  addition 
thereto  an  Endowment  Euud  of  $80,000, 
subject  to  the  life  estate  of  her  heirs,  was 
set  up  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  extending  the  art 
influence  of  the  hlemorial  by  the  purchase 
of  objects  of  art  and  the  dissemination  of 
art  literahu'e  through  the  Public  Library. 

Thus  is  preserved  in  historic  environment, 
amid  pleasant  sn’Toundings,  the  varied  e.x- 
j^ressious  of  a  master  mind  in  dej)icting  the 
scenes  of  a  vanished  race  and  j)lacitig  on 
canvas  and  in  enduring  bronze  the  successive 
mile-stoucs  in  the  ever-advancing  western 
frontier  which  is  now  obliterated,  and  but 
for  the  indefatigable  work  of  Remington  an 
almost  forgotten  era  of  our  early  history. 

Good  roads  and  gas  engines  make  neigh¬ 
bors  of  us  all,  and  place  this  unique  and 
interesting  exhibit  within  reach  of  countless 
tliousands  who  roam  the  country  in  search 
of  interest  aiul  recreation. 
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BY  C.  R.  RICHARDS 

Director,  American  Association  of  Museums;  Formerly  Director,  Cooper  Union,  New  York 


WE  SEEM  at  the  present  time  to  be  at 
the  eve  of  a  considerable  awakening 
in  the  field  of  American  applied  art. 
Whether  this  awakening  will  mean  a  rapid 
or  slow  advance  in  our  standards  and  in  our 
products  depends  upon  a  number  of  con¬ 
ditions. 

Art  in  industry  moves  slowly  in  America 
for  many  reasons.  We  are  a  mixtu'-e  of 
peoples,  each  with  a  background  of  artistic 
culture,  but  in  this  great  melting  pot  of  ours 
none  of  these  different  groups  has  made  a 
characteristic  contribution  and  added  its 
increment  of  artistic  culture  to  the  whole. 


What  we  have  today  in  the  realm  of  art  is 
still  largely  inspired  l)y  the  })ast  and  present 
cidture  of  the  old  world.  This  is,  of  course, 
true  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture, 
and  it  is  true  in  the  same  way  in  the  field  of 
applied  art. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  develop  our  own 
creations,  but  the  movement  is  a  slow  one. 
Many  things  hold  us  back.  On  the  one  hand 
is  the  comparative  low  order  of  public  taste, 
and  a  taste  which  in  America  seldom  finds 
individual  expression.  We  run  with  the 
mass.  Y’e  accept  the  common  style  or 
fashion  almost  blindly.  This  is  probably 
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largely  <hie  to  tlie  fact  that  tlie  genius  of  our 
industries  is  in  t(uantity  produetion,  and 
tlirougli  cjuantity  i)roduction  we  are  almost 
universally  seined  as  a  peojile. 

This  lack  of  individual  expression  is  a 
striking  fact  as  eoinpared  to  the  situation  in 
some  of  the  Enrojican  eouidries.  It  liolds 
true  in  our  social  and  political  relations  and 
is  nowhere  more  e^■ideut  than  in  the  field  of 
art.  We  have  been  calk'd  a  nation  of  in¬ 
dividualists,  and  yet  we  shrink  from  the 
exju'ession  of  our  individual  tastes  and  ac¬ 
cept  without  protest  what  is  offered  to  us. 

On  the  other  liand,  various  agencies  are  at 
work  that  are  steadily  improving  and  de- 
velc)i)ing  public  taste. 

The  public  schools  are  one  of  these 
agencies,  not  the  most  iiowerful,  perhajis,  but 
still  im])ortaid.  Through  the  work  iu  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  work  in 
art  apjjreeiation  in  the  high  schools  the 
coming  generation  should  be  endowed  at 
least  with  more  jjower  of  observation  and 
discrimination  in  regard  to  tine  tilings  than 
are  their  jiarents. 

d'he  influence  of  the  work  in  drawing  and 
iu  art  a])preeiation  in  tlie  public  schools  may 
lie  a  very  important  one  in  heljiing  us  for¬ 
ward  in  this  whole  matter,  but  it  is  an  in¬ 
fluence  that  must  be  carefully  conserved  in 
ortler  to  jirodnee  valuable  results.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  may  be  brought  to  bear 
continuously  u])ou  this  luoblem. 

The  things  that  educate  public  ta.ste,  how¬ 
ever,  more  emjihatically  than  the  schools,  are 
I  lie  things  that  come  out  of  our  eomniercial 
and  industrial  life,  d'he  great  deiiartment 
stores  and  the  tine  shops  have  a  constant  in¬ 
fluence  in  develojiing  ae(|naintaiiee  with 
fine  things  in  all  the  difl’erent  arts.  These 
are  the  stronger  influences  because  they 
come  close  to  everyday  life  and  jiersonal 
interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  immense 
influence  through  our  home  magazines,  art 
magazines  and  the  daily  newspa])ers.  Then 
we  have,  too,  the  art  of  the  jioster,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ])amj)hlet,  the  containers  which  are 
brought  into  the  home,  and  other  great 
quantities  of  advertising  literature.  These 
agencies  undoubtedly  exert  a  great  influence 
throughout  the  homes  all  over  the  country, 
and  they  exert  an  increasing  educational  in¬ 
fluence  because  the  advertiser  in  the  keen¬ 


ness  of  business  conqjetition  has  learned  to 
use  talent  of  high  order.  Today,  many  of 
the  foremost  pictorial  artists  of  .Vmcrica  are 
employed  in  the  field  of  advertising  in  com- 
mereial  art  work. 

On  the  side  of  jiroducing  fine  things  in 
industrial  art  and  in  training  designers  we 
have  undoubteilly  not  reached  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  point.  We  have  things  of  the  very 
highest  quality  produced  in  America  in  all 
the  different  lines  of  industrial  art  by  the 
foremost  establishments  that  cater  to  the 
most  expensive  trade — as  flue  things  perhaps 
as  are  jiroduced  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  the  ojiinion  of  many  this  is  the 
oidj'  way  we  sliall  gradually  raise  the  level 
of  our  general  industrial  art  products,  that 
is,  by  the  influence  of  the  fine  things  at  the 
toi)  making  themselves  felt  tlownwards 
through  the  different  steps  in  ])roduction. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  an  answer  to  fully 
satisf^'  a  democracy,  where  the  real  problem 
viewed  from  the  social  point  of  view  is  the 
])roiluction  of  good  things  of  a  simple  and 
exiiensive  kind  that  will  reach  the  great  bulk 
of  the  i)eo])le. 

Of  course,  when  we  deal  with  this  kind  of 
a  jiroiiosition  we  are  dealing  more  or  less  in 
theory,  because  it  is  a.  fact,  known  to  you  all, 
that  what  the  artist  or  person  of  taste  thinks 
the  mass  or  middle  class  should  want  and 
what  they  really  want  are  two  very  different 
things.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  want  the 
sinqile  and  the  fine  things  but  rather  the  in- 
exjiensive  thing  that  is  ornate  and  showy. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  direction  the  niann- 
facturer  must  to  a  considerable  extent  wait 
on  the  slow  development  of  pojnilar  taste, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  he  can  do  much  to 
forward  the  development  of  that  taste.  It 
is  very  much  of  a  question  whether  there  is 
not  here  a  larger  field  for  profitable  ventiu'e 
than  the  mamifacturer  commonly  admits. 
To  make  finer  and  betfer  things  of  the  inex¬ 
pensive  kind  is  undoubtedly  a  venture,  but 
it  is  a  venture  that  often  jiays,  and  everj' 
influence,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  exerted  to 
bring  the  manufacturer  to  a  realization  that 
art  of  the  better  kind  in  eommon  things  may 
be  a  commercial  asset,  and  that  a  constant 
imiirovement  in  making  constantly  finer 
things  is  worth  while  as  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion. 

On  the  otlu'r  hand,  our  schools  of  applied 
art  are  not  performing  the  full  task  that  they 
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shoukl  perform  in  a  liiglily  developed  .system 
of  artistic  production.  They  arc  not  turn¬ 
ing  out  designers  of  the  higliest  (juality  and 
talent.  This  is  not  by  any  means  wholly 
their  fault.  They  are  limited  by  conditions 
in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
limited  by  the  smallness  of  the  opportunities 
given  to  industrial  designers  in  pay  and 
opportunities  for  artistic  work. 

We  have  not  j'et  develojjed  a  real  system 
of  supply  and  demand  in  this  field — no 
organic  connection  between  the  education 
of  designers  and  their  utilization  in  industry. 
This  lack  of  a  working  system,  coupled  with 
the  disinclination  of  American  youth  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  long  training  needed  for  serious 
achievement  in  this  field,  is  mainly  resj)on- 
sible  for  the  fact  that  our  schools  have  not 
yet  solved  the  j^roblem  of  combining  sound 
artistic  culture  with  the  special  equij)ment 
needed  in  the  industries. 

We  apparently  need  greater  differentia¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  than  we  have  at  present. 
We  need  the  many  schools  to  supply  the 
general  run  of  workers,  and  we  need  above 
these  a  few  advanced  classes  in  certain  of 
our  commercial  and  trade  centers  that  will 
build  on  toj)  of  the  training  of  the  present 
schools  and  train  a  comparatively  few  sujje- 
rior  and  talented  designers  to  meet  the  specific 
demands  of  our  highest  grade  production. 

It  has  been  said  by  several  interested  in 
the  develojnnent  of  industrial  art  that  we 
need  more  schools  of  aj)plied  art,  and  in 
particular  that  we  need  a  federal  school  as  a 
central  influence  radiating  throughout  the 
whole  field.  In  regard  to  the  latter  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under  our 
present  condition  of  governmental  practice, 
we  can  expect  a  thoroughly  vital  influence 
t(j  come  from  a  national  government  school. 
To  be  sure  this  is  the  way  of  Europe,  but  it 
has  not  yet  become  our  way.  In  the  matter 
of  more  schools  we  undoubtedly  need  to 
develop  ficrther  provisions  of  this  kind  as 
they  become  called  for,  but  in  the  present 
situation  it  is  not  lack  of  schools  that  holds 
us  back  but  rather  the  difficulty  of  doing  the 
things  needed  in  our  present  schools. 

Our  schools  undoubtedly  suffer  from  lack 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  This  is  sometimes  the  faidt  of  the 
schools  and  sometimes  not.  It  would  seem 
to  go  without  saying  that  any  system  of  art 
education  that  is  to  produce  efficient  de¬ 


signers  for  art  industries  should  ha\'e  the 
benefit  of  instruction  and  guidance  ffom  the 
best  experience  and  talent  rei)resented  in 
iinlustry. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  also  that  the  schools 
need  financial  support  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  They  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they 
can  under  present  conditions.  If  they  are 
to  go  further,  they  need  l)olh  guidance  and 
financial  assistance.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  the  schools  can  do,  it  still  remains 
and  always  will  remain  tlie  responsibility  of 
the  manufacturers  to  further  train  individ¬ 
uals  after  the  schools  have  done  what  they 
can  do.  This  necessity  for  further  training 
of  the  designer  in  practical  conditions  is  just 
as  great  and  perhai)S  greater  than  the  need 
of  training  in  schools. 

In  America  we  are  far  too  short  in  ever}" 
vocation  in  systematic  j)rovision  foi  training 
young  workers  in  commercial  practice.  There 
is  always  hesitation  on  the  j)art  of  employers 
in  taking  in  young  people  who  may  leave 
after  a  year  or  two,  after  time  anil  trouble 
have  been  expended  ujxui  their  training,  and 
go  to  some  other  establishment.  This  con¬ 
fines  the  demand  for  designers  very  largely 
to  the  fully  trained  and  fully  equijjped 
worker,  and  as  long  as  this  continues  we 
shall  alwaj’s  lack  an  essential  element  for  de- 
veloj)ing  our  own  designers. 

Another  factor  that  we  need  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  development  of  industrial  art 
museums  in  this  country,  or  the  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  industrial  art  side  of  out- 
present  museums.  What  we  need  in  this 
connection  is  a  museum  that  will  be  con¬ 
ceived  not  as  a  rejtository  of  costly  treasures 
of  art,  but  as  a  collection  of  material  whieh 
has  a  twofold  aim — to  educate  the  public 
and  serve  the  industries.  Such  a  museum 
will  not  hesitate  to  use  reitroductions  where 
originals  are  not  available,  as  well  as  docu¬ 
ments  of  tdl  kinds.  It  will  develoj)  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  express  jjuriiose  of  serving  the 
designer  in  the  industry.  It  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  develo]}  intimate  contacts  with  the 
schools,  to  hold  exliibitions  of  school  work,  to 
hold  exhibitions  of  current  art  productions, 
always,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  a  strictly  selected 
basis.  All  this  would  mean  a  somewhat  new 
point  of  view  on  tlic  part  of  the  museum 
regarding  its  material.  The  question  of 
whether  a  thing  is  of  value  to  the  design 
needs  of  the  industries  would  become  at  least 
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of  t“(iual  iin])ort;nic‘e  with  the  ({Viestion  as  to 
its  value  from  tlie  i)oiiit  of  ^’iew  of  file 
history  of  art. 

Euiulameiitall.y,  of  course,  it  means  tliat 
si'rvice  to  tlie  industries  in  direct  active 
terms  becomes  one  of  the  accepted  and  l)asic 
policies  of  the  American  museum. 

In  the  coTintries  of  Enro])e  many  of  these 
conditions  are  ditferent.  There  is  perhaps 
a  higlier  order  of  taste  among  tlie  people  as 
a  whole.  This  statement  is  perhajis  open  to 
(|uestion,  hut  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  jirovisions  for 
training  designers,  both  in  schools  and  indus¬ 
tries,  are  much  more  complete  and  efficient 
than  onrs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  far  greater  unity  of  effort  in  the 
art  industries. 

In  Europe  there  are  a  numbe'’  of  associa¬ 
tions  which  aim  to  bring  together  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  distributor,  the  school,  the 
museum,  and  the  designer,  to  forward  their 
common  interest  in  the  industrial  arts.  One 
of  these  associations  is  the  Design  and  In¬ 
dustries  x\ssociation  that  has  develojred  in 
England  in  the  last  nine  years.  Another  is 
the  Deutsche  Werkbund  in  Germany. 

The  Design  and  Industries  Association, 
founded  in  England  in  1914,  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  e.vample  of  the  eooperation  that  has 
been  developed  of  late  years  in  Europe  in 
this  field.  In  the  summer  of  1914,  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  a  few 
men  interested  in  the  fiekl  of  applied  art  in 
England,  rvho  had  been  in  touch  with  the 
developments  in  this  direction  in  Germany, 
conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  together  an 
exhibition  of  examples  of  German  industrial 
art  obtainable  in  London  to  show  to  British 
manufacturers  wdiat  had  been  accomplished 
there  and  to  stimulate  them  to  similar 
achievement. 

By  the  consent  of  the  government  officials, 
the  exhibition  was  brought  together  in 
Goldsmith’s  Hall  in  London.  The  public 
was  not  allowetl  to  view  the  exhibition,  but 
it  was  open  to  manufacturers,  designers  and 
school  men.  The  exhibition  made  a  deep 
mpression  and  as  a  result  the  Design  and 
Industries  Association  was  formed  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors,  designers  and  art 
school  representatives. 

During  the  ccnirse  of  the  war  the  Associa¬ 
tion  devehjjjed  a  nnniber  of  exhibitions  the 
material  for  which  was  subjected  to  a  rigid 


scrutiny  and  selection  by  an  official  jury. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  exhibitions  was  of 
simple  cxamjdes  of  table  china  collected  both 
Ironi  the  craft  jiottcries  and  the  commercial 
{lotteries,  the  jn-oduets  of  which  were  avail¬ 
able  in  England.  The  exhiliition  was  de¬ 
signed  to  emjihasize  the  jiossibilities  of 
fine  and  simjile  things  available  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  ])rice  for  the  home  of  limited  income. 

This  exhibition  was  largely  attendetl  by 
the  English  {lotters,  who  viewed  the  material 
with  much  unfavorable  comment  both  as  to 
technique  and  artistic  character.  The  views 
both  of  the  potters  and  the  Association 
members  were  set  forth  in  the  press  and  in 
corre.spondence,  and  as  a  result  an  invitation 
was  received  by  the  Association  members  to 
visit  the  pottery  district,  inspect  the  {lotter¬ 
ies,  and  attend  a  banquet  given  by  the 
leading  {lotters.  0{iinions  were  freely  inter¬ 
changed  at  the  dinner,  with  the  result  that 
more  or  less  of  an  agreement  in  point  of  view 
was  reaehed,  and  the  effect  iqion  British 
{lottery  {iroduction  made  itself  manifest  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree. 

Other  exhibitions  were  held,  notably  one 
of  fine  {irinting  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  carried  on  a  very  active  {iro{)aganda 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  not  only 
through  its  exhiliitions  but  by  a  series  of 
{lublications. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  another  institution, 
this  time  with  government  su{i{iort,  under 
the  title  of  the  British  Institute  of  Industrial 
Art,  was  organized,  and  these  tw'o  institu¬ 
tions  totlay  represent  a  very  stimulating  and 
far-reaching  effect  in  the  field  of  industrial 
art  in  England. 

In  Germany  a  very  ini{iortant  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Deutsche  Werkbund,  with  some¬ 
what  similar  aims,  was  founded  in  1907. 
In  1913,  besides  individual  manufacturers 
and  designers,  the  Werkliuml  numbered  in 
its  membershi{i  12  chambers  of  commerce, 
15  associations  of  oi’ganized  labor,  and  2 
industrial  chambers.  In  this  jnar  there 
were  1,870  members.  The  Werkbund  o{X‘r- 
ates  through  the  medium  of  a  large  number 
of  traveling  exhiliitions  shown  at  industrial 
art  museums  and  other  {ilaces  aiming  to 
raise  {lulilic  ap{ireciation  of  German  indus¬ 
trial  art.  They  also  develoji  inqiortant 
local  e.xhibitions  both  of  manufactured 
{iroducts  and  of  school  work.  Their  most 
im{iortant  effort  culminated  in  the  exhibi- 
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lion  of  industrial  art  in  Cologne  in  1914, 
which  was  planned  as  a  national  exhihition 
of  iniicli  magnitude  with  the  exjx'ctation  of 
effecting  both  a  large  national  influence  and 
widespread  international  attention. 

I  have  laid  emphasis  njjon  these  associa¬ 
tions  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  such  organization  in  this 
country  is  one  (jf  our  real  needs  and  o])j)or- 


tunities  at  the  present  time — an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  the  manufacturers  would  be 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  work 
of  schools  and  mu.senms — an  organization  in 
which  the  needs  on  all  sides  would  become 
better  understood  and  through  which  meas¬ 
ures  C()uld  be  developed  in  coo}>cratiou  to 
further  and  advance  the  common  good  of  our 
industrial  art. 


CUl’ID  AND  GAZELLE 


C.  PAUL  JENNEWEIN 


JULIAN  ONDERDONK  SKETCH  BY  L.  TONKIN  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 


JULIAN  ONDERDONK 

A  Tribute  by  a  Fellow  Texan — L.  Tonkin 


HOW  SPLENDID  it  would  lie  could 
evcrj'oiie  but  liave  as  definite  an  aim  in 
life  as  Julian  Onderdouk,  the  beloved  painter 
of  J’exas,  whose  splendid  career  was  so 
cruelly  cut  short  at  the  early  age  of  forty  on 
October  27,  1922. 

The  name  was  originally  Vanderdank,  a 
good  old  Hoi  land -Dutch  name,  rememliered 
in  the  early  days  of  New  York  as  being  that 
of  a  well-known  Ejiiscopal  bishop,  a  great- 


uncle  to  our  jiainter.  Born  and  reared  in 
San  Antonio  and  inheriting  from  his  father, 
R.  J.  Onderdouk,  also  a  painter,  a  great  love 
of  the  beautiful,  this  serious-minded  youth 
was  ever  keenly  aware  of  the  many  beauties 
wondrous  nature  has  been  able  to  reveal  to 
us  in  the  great  lone-star  state. 

He  studied  painting  under  this  father, 
under  Wm.  M.  Chase,  Dumond  and  Robert 
Henri,  but  when  it  came  to  striking  out  for 
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TEXAS  LANDSCAPE  JULIAN  ONDEKUUNK 


A  JANUAHY  DAY  IN  THE  HHUSH 


JULIAN  ONDEHDUINK 


DAWN  IN  J'llK  11ILI.S  JULIAN  ONDERDONK 


liliiiself,  with  a  great  poetic  feeling  for  land¬ 
scape,  not  unlike  that  of  the  master,  Corot, 
he  showed  at  (nice  how  very  sensiti\e  he  was 
to  atmosjjheric  phases  and  the  varying  moods 
of  iiatnre.  In  his  student  days  in  the  East 
it  is  said  of  liini  that  he  was  frecpiently 
making  memory  sketches  of  his  native  state. 
The  higness  of  T<:“xas  and  its  most  character¬ 
istic  suhjects — dusty  roads,  neatli  fnlsome 
sunshine,  in  late  afternoon  or  at  twilight; 
the  blooming  cactus  or  hillsides  of  blue  lupin 
(locally  known  as  blue-boniicts) ;  the  rolling 
gulf  clouds,  the  aged  live-oaks  so  full  of 
character,  the  headwaters  of  the  different 
streams  where  he  found  the  colors  wonderful 
in  varying  lights  and  the  lirnsh-country  in 
winter — these  were  the  things  he  loved,  as  a 
true  Texan,  and  longed  to  jiut  on  canvas  and 
upon  which  he  dwelt  with  great  intensity 
painting  them  steadily  and  consistently  with 
an  increasing  charm  year  after  year. 
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As  it  ajiiieals  to  each  and  everyone  to  form 
for  himself  his  own  mental  picture  of  a  man, 
this  I  will  permit  you  to  do  as  I  describe  a 
visit  to  his  studio  in  the  sjiring  of  ''22.  It 
was  and  still  is  just  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
homejilace  where  he  wais  born  on  AVest 
I'rench  Place  in  San  Antonio,  where  his 
mother,  wife,  two  children  and  a  sister  now 
reside.  He  w'as  in  his  studio,  painting, 
but  in  response  to  his  sister's  rap,  came  out 
to  greet  us  and  invite  us  in,  in  his  stolid, 
unaffected  manner — a  heavy-set  man  of  very 
serious,  almost  a  brooding  mien,  apologizing 
for  the  appearance  of  his  workshop  which 
afforded  few  comfortable  seats  for  visitors 
and  which  was,  I  verily  believe,  the  most 
completely  filled  room  with  all  manner  of 
things  that  I  ever  beheld.  lie  exiilained 
that  the  making  of  picture-frames  and  many 
thing's  went  on  in  there,  “that  it  was  hardly 
the  jilace  for  an  afternoon-tea” — purely  a 
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workshop  and  storeroom  witli  its  well-loaded 
cabinets  and  shelves  clear  to  the  ceiling. 
He  was  soon  wholly  absorbed  in  telling  us  of 
the  many  beauties  about  San  Antonio  at 
varying  seasons,  talking  very  slowly  and 
earnestly,  almost  dreamily,  and,  with  each 
canvas  shown,  gaining  new  inspiration  to 
tell  us  more.  He  said,  “It  is  now  too  late 
for  the  lupin  at  its  best;  I  will  paint  them  no 
more  this  year.”  Little  did  he  or  I  think 
that  we  might  add,  “no  more  ever” — and  I 
ventured  to  remark,  “What  a  pity  that 
such  a  beautiful  subject  had  become  so 
commercialized,  so  defamed,  one  might 
almost  say,  by  all  the  crude,  amateurish 
efforts  to  be  founfl  in  San  Antonio  shops.” 
He  looked  so  wistful,  so  sad,  when  he  ac¬ 
quiesced  simply,  “Yes,  a  great  pity — but 
they  are  so  beautiful,  these  flowers,  you  can 
hardly  blame  the  people  hereabout  for  loving 
them” — and  I  suddenly  realized  that  this 
man  was  too  big,  too  serious  to  be  called  “A 
Blue-bonnet  Painter”  with  the  rest  of  San 
Antonio,  but  not  too  big  to  reverence  every 
beauty  nature  might  reveal  and  everyone  to 
whom  it  could  in  any  way  appeal.  When  I 
mentioned  how  greatly  his  work  had  im¬ 
proved  since  a  certain  friend  had  purchased 
a  picture  of  his  5'ears  ago,  he  naively  re¬ 
marked,  “Yes,  that  was  a  daub,  I  wish  .she’d 
bring  it  in  for  an  exchange  and  let  me  turn 
it  over  to  my  friend  here,”  as  he  smiled  at 
the  Hagey  (stove)  heater — “who  has  helped 
me  sustain  my  reputation  by  claiming  many 
an  early  canvas.” 

Again  I  thought,  “How  few  painters  with 
so  little  conceit — how  few  would  have  so 
blithely  made  such  a  confession.”  Taking 
us  into  the  home  a  little  later,  he  became 
very  enthusiastic  over  certain  bits  of  his 
father’s  work  and  some  lovely  miniatures  by 
his  sister,  making  me  realize  still  further 
that  all  the  modesty  of  true  genius  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  his. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  I  am  told  he 
worked  with  a  feverish  intensity,  as  though 
he  had  a  premonition  that  an  operation  was 
imminent  and  he  left  no  unfinished  canvases. 
His  very  last  large  canvas  “Dawn  in  the 
Hills”  of  which  Curtis  and  Cameron  have 
just  issued  a  reproduction,  was  forwarded  to 
the  National  Academy  by  his  wife  at  the  time 
of  his  death  aiifl  was  accorded  the  unusual 
honor  of  being  hung,  after  the  painter’s 
demise,  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  at  the 


Fall  Exhibit  of  The  Academy  of  Design 
with  the  symbolic  palms  beneath,  an  honor, 
as  a  rule,  accorded  to  members  only.  All 
of  the  spirituality  of  early  day,  the  revela¬ 
tion  one  experiences  when  the  mists  of  night 
gently  give  way  at  the  sun’s  approach,  are 
here  most  subtly  and  marvelously  i)ortrayed. 
Perhaps  it  is  symbolic  that  this  serious- 
minded,  sterling  painter  at  the  dawn  of  his 
greatness  should  have  chosen  this  subject, 
“Dawn,”  among  the  last  he  was  to  paint. 

Onderdonk  was  a  member  of  the  Salma¬ 
gundi  Club  of  New  York,  of  the  Allied 
Artists  of  America,  and  had  a  very  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  our  painters;  as  he 
dreamed  of  immortalizing  his  own  native 
heath,  we  Texans  should  now  dream  of  im¬ 
mortalizing  him  and  should  make  every 
effort,  I  feel,  to  secure  the  best  of  his  can¬ 
vases  for  our  own  museums. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
TRAVELING  EXHIBITIONS 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  has 
supplied  exhibitions  this  season  for  ten  large 
state  fairs,  the  majority  of  which  were  held 
early  in  September.  The  importance  of 
this  service  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  means  bringing  art  to  people  generally, 
for  innumerable  persons  who  attend  such 
fairs  would  not  visit  exhibitions  of  art  else¬ 
where.  Approximately  seventy-five  requests 
and  inquiries  for  or  about  exhibitions  have 
been  received  and  numerous  bookings  made. 

An  important  collection  of  paintings  lent 
by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington 
has  just  started  on  tour.  This  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  thirty  paintings  selected 
from  the  notable  collections  of  modern 
paintings  owned  by  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  and  includes  portraits,  figures, 
landscapes  and  marines.  It  v^as  shown 
first  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair  and  then 
at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair,  from  whence 
it  went  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Baltimore 
“Friends  of  Art”  has  recently  purchased  a 
I)ainting  by  Florence  K.  Upton,  entitled 
“The  Wllow  Room,”  which  was  reproduced 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Americ.4n 
Magazine  of  Akt. 
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TROUBETZKOY— AN  INTERPRETER  OF  LIFE 

BY  GERTRUDE  LAUGHLIN  JOERISSEN 


SHOULD  liistory  rc‘i)eat  itself,  and  the 
inhaliitants  of  tliis  earth  he  occupied, 
three  or  four  tliousand  years  hence,  in  ex¬ 
cavating  tlie  ancient  cities  of  Paris  and 
Chicago,  Petrograd  and  Tt)ledo,  London, 
Ifuffalo  or  IVIilan,  they  will  discover  among 
the  treasures  of  the  early  twentieth  century 
nothing  more  ])reeions  from  the  standpoint 
of  art,  and  nothing  more  valnahle  as  docu¬ 
ments  of  life  as  we  lead  it  today,  than  the 
exquisite  hronzes  and  marbles  of  I’anI 
Tronhetzkoy. 

What  Praxiteles  did  for  the  Golilen  Age 
of  Greece,  when  ])hysieal  form  and  ])erfect 
contour  were  ])aramonnt  virtues,  what  the 
tc-rra  cotta  moulders  of  the  mysteriously 
dainty  figurines  of  'Janagra  did  for  the  fifth 
and  fourth  ceidnries  before  Chiist,  Tron- 
betzkoy  is  doing  for  our  own  age,  working 


it  out  day  by  da}'  in  his  stnilio  at  Nenilly, 
near  Paris,  or  in  the  larger  atelier  on  the 
shores  of  Lac  Maggiore. 

Best  known  to  the  general  pnldic,  esi)e- 
cially  to  the  American  j^nblic,  by  his  de¬ 
liriously  joyful  dancing  figures,  the  name  of 
Tronhetzkoy  is  always  si^okcn  in  tones  of 
respect  and  admiration  in  all  centers  of  art, 
whether  it  be  where  the  workers  themselves 
assendjle  or  in  the  congregation  of  critics,  for 
here  he  is  known  not  only  as  the  sculi)tor  of 
the  light-footed  terj)sichorean  artists  but  as 
the  one  man  who  is  ])ntting  into  lasting 
form,  not  only  onr  mode  of  living  today, 
with  all  its  fashions  and  foibles,  but  who 
embodies  into  the  modelled  face,  and  very 
enii)hatieally  into  the  expression  of  the 
eyes,  the  very  soul  of  the  living  age. 

Standing  in  his  smdighted  workshop 


TROUKETZKOY 
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BY  TBOUBETZKOY 


Iiiddon  away  in  one  of  the  iinier  courts  of  a 
small  street  in  Neuilly,  one  is  struck  not 
only  by  the  absolute  modernisni  of  every¬ 
thing  one  sees  alxjiit  thejii,  but  by  the 
astonishing  versatility  of  the  artist;  from  the 
great  bronzes  and  marbles  to  the  finely 
exeented  statuettes  there  seems  to  be  no 
])hase  of  life  to  which  he  lias  not  given 
thought  and  expi-ession,  all  seems  to  have 
been  grist  that  came  to  his  mill,  and  he  has 
given  to  each  work  that  indefinable  and  in- 
exjilieable  exfiression  which  we  call  ‘'I>ife.” 

A  gronj)  of  miniature  figures  in  bronze  and 


clay,  not  more  than  8  or  10  inches  in  height, 
are  conspicuous  in  their  perfect  expression 
of  this  ciuality;  the  first  sensation  is  of  how 
modern  they  are,  followed  rapidly  by  the 
desire  to  exclaim  at  the  beauty  and  grace 
expressed,  the  jierfeet  poise,  and  for  the 
women  the  loveliness  of  costume;  but  a  little 
carefid  observation  and  one  almost  forgets 
the  charm  of  artistic  form  and  jioise,  so 
overwhelming  is  the  sense  of  life.  No  face 
is  there  on  which  is  not  written  a  living 
story;  the  gamut  of  human  emotion  seems 
not  to  lack  a  single  note.  From  the  tender 
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and  utterly  selfless  maternal  to  the  vacuous 
look  of  the  hraiiiless  hutterfly,  childish 
sweetness  and  a  jn’oud  woman  with  the 
world-weary  eyes;  tlie  aristocratic  young 
blade  of  many  caijitols,  the  dogged  look  (jf 
the  nioujik  following  his  plow,  the  far- 
seeing  eyes  of  the  cowboy  and  the  Indian, 
the  intellectual  force  of  the  man  of  art  or 
letters,  the  cjuestioning  eyes  of  youth  in  its 
first  bloom,  pride  and  envy  and  satis¬ 
faction,  joy  and  grief,  wonder  and  dreams — 
all  are  expressed,  and  one  has  a  strange, 
and  at  times  almost  a  shameful  sense  of 
looking  behind  the  curtains  and  into  the 
secret  and  hidden  j)laces  of  unknown  souls, 
so  powerfully  is  character  depicted  in  these 
tiny  objects;  but  one  has  at  the  same  time 
a  sure  sense  that  the  moulder  of  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  faces  is  something  more  than  a 
sculptor,  that  he  is  rather  wliat  he  himself 
likes  to  be  called — an  inter])reter  of  life. 

So  much,  indeed,  does  he  now  hold  to 
this  one  idea  of  his,  this  one  great  ambition 
to  interpret  the  life  that  he  feels  into  a 
tangible  form,  that  he  even  dislikes  the 
name  of  sculptor.  “I  am  not  a  sculptor; 
I  am  an  interpreter  of  life,”  are  words  that 
he  insistently  repeats.  His  voice  is  low  and 
quiet  but  charged  with  the  force  of  con¬ 
viction  and  an  earnest  desire  to  make 
himself  and  his  work  understood. 

“The  earliest  memories  of  my  life,”  he 
tells,  “are  those  touching  my  admiration  of, 
and  my  wonder  about  life,  and  my  first 
effort  in  life  was  to  try  to  reproduce  what 
I  saw.  In  my  eighth  year — it  was  in  Italy — ■ 
I  comiiienced  modelling  what  I  saw  in  life 
about  me.  My  admiration  for  every  living 
creature,  human  or  animal,  even  at  that 
age  was  imbomided.  Life  was  something 
no  one  understood,  and  the  desire  to  express 
it  in  some  form,  to  interpret  it  in  some 
manner,  possessed  me  then  as  it  does  now, 
and  if  I  have  any  great  ambition  for  wdiat  the 
future  years  may  bring  it  is  that  I  may  add 
something  more  to  that  which  I  have 
already  accomplished  in  my  efforts  to  trans¬ 
late  life  into  bronze  or  marble.  Life  as  I 
see  it,  as  Ifeel  it,  is  too  great  to  be  expressed 
in  words;  it  needs  a  stronger  expedient — it 
needs  ‘Works.’  If  I  have  accomjdished 
anything — Ah;  that  has  been  by  a  gift  from 
‘le  bon  dieu!’  — but  I  have  tried  to  interpret 
what  I  feel.  I  have  never  copied  anything 
in  my  life.  I  have  never  had  a  lesson.” 


“No,  never  a  lesson,”  he  continned. 
“When  I  was  sixteen  my  father  w'anted  to 
put  me  into  the  Beaux  Arts  School  at  Alilan, 
but  I  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  let  me 
work  on  in  my  own  way;  and  I  worked  in 
alt  sorts  of  mediums,  making  portraits  in 
oil,  doing  different  sorts  of  drawings,  etc., 
but  my  best  and  final  medium  of  expression 
is  through  the  form  wdiich  I  now  use  ex¬ 
clusively.  No;  I  never  had  a  lesson,  it  is 
true,  but  once” — and  a  humorous  look  crept 
into  Ins  face — “once  I  was  an  instructor. 
Yes;  I,  who  do  not  believe  in  instruction, 
was  for  one  year  an  instructor  in  Moscow'. 
I  was  asked  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Academy 
there;  I  neither  like  nor  believe  in  academies 
and  I  ex{)ressed  myself  to  the  authorities 
fully.  I  told  them  that  an  artistic  nature 
never  arrived  at  any  expression  of  life  by 
copying,  that  the  imperative  obligation  of 
an  artist  was  first  to  observe  life  itself  and 
not  the  interpretation  of  it  by  any  artist 
how'ever  great,  and  that  their  strongest 
emotion  must  be  to  feel  that  life,  the  living 
life  about  them,  before  they  could  interpret 
it,  and  just  there,”  he  interpolated  as 
though  in  parejithesis,  “just  there  lies  the 
great  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  the  ability 
to  comprehend  the  difference  Ijetw'een 
copying  and  interpretation.  I  refused  to 
accept  the  place  save  on  the  terms  that  for 
one  j'ear  I  should  do  with  the  class  absolutely 
as  I  liked.  The  answer  was  ‘You  are  free. 
Do  what  you  like.’” 

The  artist  stopped  a  moment  in  his  story, 
and  then  continued,  all  the  earnestness  of  liis 
natiwe  coupled  with  an  apparent  realization 
that  what  he  was  about  to  relate  must  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  a  bit  absurd,  and  surch  it  could 
never  have  hap])ened  outside  of  unknown 
Russia.  “Well,”  he  continued,  “I  accepted 
the  place.  I  W'ent  into  the  classroom  filled 
on  all  sides  wdth  coj)ies  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  all  antique  statuary  and  I  said  to  my 
pupils,  ‘These  are  w'onderful  things,  only — 
they  are  already  interiJretations  of  the  life 
seen  by  the  artist  who  achieved  them  at  the 
time  of  their  execution.  Life  itself  is 
greater  than  any  work,  than  any  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it.  Go  to  life,  find  there  your 
inspiration  and  take  from  the  living  age 
your  im|)ressions  ami  your  sense  of  what  it 
mean.s — i)ut  that  into  your  work — for  only 
so  will  you  ever  learn  to  embody  life  into 
w'orks.’  I  stayed  with  the  class  three  days 
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ill  wliicli  tiuic“  1  removed  all  statiiarx'  to  the 
cellar  whore  no  one  could  see  it  and  then — 
and  then  I  went  away.'  Only  at  the  end  of 
the  term  did  I  return  tt)  the  Academy.  Of 
the  sixty  jjnpils  in  the  class  only  four  had 
remained  to  work  out  their  salvation. 
Rather  had  for  the  Academy'  ])crhai)s.  hut 
how  splendid  that  Joar  should  ha\  e  found 
the  way  to  the  great  ami  limitless  realm  of 
inter])retation.” 

When  questioned  as  to  his  jjreference  for 
any  iiarticular  t.^qjc  or  personality,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  none,  that  all  faces  had 
their  qualities,  the  vaeuous  and  inane  as 
well  as  the  intelligent  and  heantifnl.  Idfe 
is  so  eomposed;  all  tyjies  and  all  emotions 
enter  into  it,  and  he  interprets^life  as  it  is. 
Naturally,  he  may  choose  a  tyjie  from  time 
to  time,  hut  he  works  on  the  subject  offered 
and  so  it  hecomes  universal.  lie  never 
poses  a  snhject  hut  waits  for  the  jitiise  hest 
suited  to  the  interjiretation  that  he  wishes 
to  give;  he  often  ehooses  the  costume  to 
he  worn.  It  is  to  he  noteil  that  most  of  his 
women  are  of  the  slender,  upstanding  type 
and  that  their  gowns  are  always  of  the 
softest  of  materials.  He  has  the  charming 
quality  of  giving  to  anything  that  he 
touches,  when  he  .so  desires,  a  quality  of 
lightness,  of  airiness,  that  apjn’oaehes  the 
transcendental. 

By  an  unusual  hut  altogether  logical 
process  of  reasoning,  Troid^ctzkoy  never 
gives  a  title  to  any  of  his  work.  He  reveals 
life  as  he  sees  it,  and  the  ohserver  may  find 
the  secret  of  its  meaning  only  through  his 
pc'rsonal  sensihility  or  his  own  knowledge  of 
life.  The  one  notahle  exceiition  to  this 
rule  was  when  he  refused  to  exhihit  his 
charming  statue  of  a  young  lamh  unless  it 
was  shown  with  tlie  title  "How  Can  Yon 
Eat  Ale.^”  for  Trouhetzkoy,  in  his  intense, 
almost  hyqjersensitive  admiration  of  life,  is 
the  strictest  of  vegetarians,  never  tasting 
meat  in  any  form. 

One  of  his  hest  known  jiieces  of  work,  the 
one  that  brought  him  instant  and  lasting 
fame,  is  the  Lady  Constance  Richardson  as 
a  dancing  girl;  coj)ies  of  it  are  to  he  seen  in 
many  European  museums  and  there  is  one 
in  the  museum  at  Ihledo,  Ohio.  But  many 
and  illustrious  are  the  men  who  have  posed 
for  this  great  arti.st — d’olstoy,  Rodin,  Anatole 
PVance,  and  Bernard  Shaw — his  confrens 
in  the  artistic  world.  Tolstoy'  was  a  great 


friend  of  Trouhetzkoy  and  they  spent  many 
•lays  together  at  Tasnaia  Roliana,  the  estate 
of  the  great  Russian  writer  where  the  statue 
of  the  aristocratic  iieasant  on  horseback  was 
modelh'd.  The  statue  of  Rodin  was  included 
in  the  exhibition  of  some  forty  different 
works  of  the  artist  held  last  June  in  the 
Giardini  Puhlici  at  Venice.  The  artist 
smiles  in  his  ciuiet  way  when  he  tells  of  the 
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exhibition  lield  in  Koine  in  1912  wlien  lie 
and  Rodin,  very  good  friends,  but  wliose 
methods  of  expressing  life  were  so  extremely 
opposite  one  to  the  other,  each  had  an 
exhibition  room.  While  nothing  was  bought 
from  the  Rodin  collection  by  the  Italian 
Government,  two  of  the  Troubetzkoy 
statues  were  purchased,  both  of  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Rome.  One  was  the  splendid  statue  of  the 
artist’s  wife,  and  the  other  the  grouj)  of  the 
3'oung  mother  and  child,  a  copy  of  which  he 
keeps  in  his  Paris  workshop. 

But  it  is  evident  that  his  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  arising  from  the  tributes  paid  to  him 
by  nations,  by  critics  and  by  confreres,  is 
derived  from  the  aiipreciation  of  his  work 
by  John  Singer  Sargent,  and  he  tells  with 
just  pride  the  story  of  the  day  when  Sar¬ 
gent  came  to  an  exhibition  of  his  in  London 
and  wanted  to  buy  the  statue  of  “The  Alan 
with  His  Hands  in  His  Pockets”  (that  is  a 
designation — not  a  title).  “No,”  said  Trou¬ 
betzkoy,  “I  do  not  want  to  sell  to  you.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  some  work  of  yours. 
Will  you  make  the  portrait  of  my  wife?” 
And  so  the  exchange  was  made.  “The  Alan 
with  His  Hands  in  His  Pockets”  went  to 


join  the  Sargent  collection  and  the  Sargent 
portrait  of  the  Princess  Troubetzkoy  now 
hangs  in  the  Italian  villa  of  the  prince.  Mr. 
Sargent  at  that  time  jilaccd  his  studio  at 
the  disposition  of  Troubetzkoy,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  modelled  the  head  of  Bernard 
Shaw'.  The  friendship  and  understanding 
between  the  two  artists  was  a  happy  one 
and  easily  comprehensible,  for  these  two 
men,  each  working  in  his  own  medium, 
stand  apart,  and  far  above,  all  living  artists 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  soul  of  man, 
that  vital  essence  of  the  thing  known  as 
“life.”  No  other  living  artists  have  put 
into  the  painted  or  modelled  face  such 
depth  of  understanding  and  such  lucidity  of 
interpretation;  their  intelligent  and  vivid 
liortrayal  of  life  shows  them  universal  in 
comprehension,  and  this  ((uality  it  is  that 
has  brought  to  each  their  world-wide  fame. 
Both  are  men  in  whom  the  American 
nation  especially  should  take  the  very 
highest  pride,  for  John  Singer  Sargent,  most 
illustrious  of  living  portraitists,  is  wholly 
American,  and  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy,  the 
“interpreter  of  life”  in  bronze  and  marble, 
is  half  American,  his  mother  having  been 
AI  iss  Winans  of  New  A'ork. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  OLD  FURNITURE 

BY  ELIZABETH  AI.  WHITAIORE 


That  household  furniture  ranks 
among  the  “useful  arts”  is  no  novel 
statement.  It  has  acquiesced  without  pro¬ 
test  in  the  gently  patronizing  title  which 
accords  it  (if  sufficiently  old  to  have  an  en¬ 
hanced  market  value)  a  sort  of  back-stairs 
admission  to  the  great  “palace  of  art,” 
thankful  if  only  the  franker  and  more  con¬ 
temptuous  term  “minor  art”  has  gone 
somewhat  out  of  fashion.  But  even  though 
admitted,  it  is  still — here  in  xAmerica  at 
least — on  sufferance;  its  “fine”  sisters  are 
still  tempted  to  shoulder  it  aside  into  the 
“supplementary  chapter”  or  the  “decora¬ 
tive  arts  wing;”  and  the  collegiate  “Course 
of  Study  Committee”  usually  locks  the 
door  of  the  curriculum  in  its  face,  or  at 
best  thrusts  it  into  a  subdivision  of  a  course 
on  design. 


But  the  observant  eye  detects  signs  of  a 
change  of  attitude.  The  public,  which 
responds  to  the  Arts  with  a  capital  “A”  too 
often  with  a  half-concealed  boredom,  or  at 
best  with  a  sort  of  puzzled  and  dutiful 
politeness,  is  beginning  to  discover  the 
humble  sister  and  take  her  warmly  to  its 
heart  as  an  old  friend  whom  it  can  meet  on 
an  easy  footing  of  mutual  understanding. 
If  the  stewards  of  the  palace  are  wise,  instead 
of  hustling  her  Cinderella-like  into  corners 
they  will  send  her  to  the  great  doorway  to 
welcome  the  public  as  hostess  and  inter¬ 
preter. 

AMiat  she  can  do  maj"  be  seen  from  a  bit  of 
actual  experience.  Some  years  since,  a 
docent  occasionally  stood  at  the  doors  of  one 
of  our  larger  museums  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
watching  tlie  crowds  go  in  and  ready  to  be 
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of  service — not  io  flic  few  wlio  came  witli 
puri)osefiil  step  and  expectant  look  hnt  to 
those  wlio  were  ])lainly  hesitant  — l)ewil(l(>i-ed 
at  the  very  vastness  of  it  all,  and  yet  more 
east  down  at  the  strangeness  of  these  rows 
on  rows  of  ohjects  in  which  the  knowing 
ones  asserted  they  found  j)leasure;  could 
they  liave  told  the  truth?'  They  were  shy 
and  mistrustful  folk,  hut  when  the  docent 
won  their  eontldenee,  convinced  them  that 
she  had  no  covert  designs  on  their  jmeket- 
books,  and  heard  them  ask  before  the 
Valascpiez  or  the  Rembrandt:  "Are  they  real 
oil  paintings?”  or  murmur  wistfully  as  they 
peered  up  at  the  Crivelli:  “Yes,  it  must  be 
very  old,  and  that’s  why  it's  so  ugly;  (juite 
gX)od  for  them,  I  siqipose,”  she  realized  how 
sorely  they  needed  a  friendly  guide  to  start 
them  up  the  steejis  to  the  earthly  paradise. 
It  was  at  such  times  that  she  learned  to  say 
easually,  “By  the  way,  the.se  Italians  made 
such  attractive  furniture!  Right  at  your 
feet  there’s  a  hope-ehest — and  see,  there  on 
the  side  is  a  i)icture  of  the  l)ride  and  groom 
thenrselves.  Wonderful  eloth-of-gold  gown, 
isn’t  it?  Just  sucli  a  gown  as  she  may  have 
kept  in  this  very  chest.  Let’s  go  and  see 
some  other  things  that  might  have  stood  in 
the  room  with  the  chest  {they  used  to  call 
it  a  ‘cassone,’  you  know).”  And  then  the 
questions  began  to  flow!  “The  chairs  with 
touches  of  gold  and  gay  tooled  leather  that 
looked  so  well  with  the  chest — but  how 
shallow  they  were !  They’d  have  tipjjed  over 
if  you  leaned  back!  And  how  straight  and 
high  from  the  floor!  That  lower  chair  in 
the  plain  walnut  with  arms  that  just  fit 
under  one’s  own  forearm  looks  so  much 
more  comfortable.”  On  such  a  foundation 
it  was  ea.sy,  on  the  one  liand,  to  build  up  a 
l)icture  of  the  stately  formal  court  or  the 
cultured  scholar-collector  in  his  well- 
equij)ped  study — the  necessary  background 
for  upright,  expectant  Italian  Madonnas  or 
St.  Jeromes  collating  and  coi)jung  in  dignified 
leisure;  on  the  other  hand,  to  suggest  that 
differences  in  form  have  their  origin  in 
differences  of  i)uri)ose,  that  even  in  the 
smallest  details  of  decoration  one  motive 
would  natmally  be  chosen  for  the  throne, 
another  for  the  scholar’s  easy  chair — in  short, 
to  give  a  first  glijuniering  of  historical 
significance,  and  of  the  meaning  of  “style,” 
of  art  as  a  living  organism.  Attitudes  and 
concejjtions  that  liad  seemed  hoj)elessly  re¬ 


mote  and  abstract  were  suddenly  grasped, 
with  all  their  ex])lanatory  eireumstance; 
the  road  was  revealed,  the  first  stcj)  taken. 
The  docent  might  never  see  her  hearers 
again,  but  if  she  did,  they  would  come  with 
a  definite  hunger  to  be  satisfied,  and  if  they 
l)ersi.sted  in  coming,  sooner  or  later  she 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  thrust 
gently  aside  with:  “Now  we  believe,  not 
because  of  thy  word;  we  know  of  ourselves.” 

Snell  an  experience  in  museum  life  is 
surely  typical.  But  museums  are  becom¬ 
ing  open-minded  jilaces,  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  the  jjlain  man  and  sympathetic  with 
what  he  knows  and  likes,  with  few  traditions 
ol  the  dignity  of  their  calling  to  hinder  them 
fi'om  meeting  him — so  far  as  can  honestly  be 
done — on  his  own  ground.  They  even 
ajijjly  their  irrepressible  unconventionality 
to  the  hierarchy  of  the  arts  so  far  as  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  es.sential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Great  Three  and  the 
others.  Cinderella  needs  only  to  prove  that 
the  glass  slipper  fits,  and  she  is  recognized. 

In  the  academic  world  the  established 
order  may  not  be  so  lightly  treated — though 
one  might  irreverentl.y  note  in  certain  uneasy 
twistings  and  turnings  of  standards  a 
jiarallel  to  the  two  older  sisters  and  their 
painful  experiments  in  claiming  sister’s 
footgear.  fVhen  the  same  docent,  prevailed 
on  to  enter  for  a  while  tlie  more  formal 
jirecincts  of  the  college,  was  asked  at  the 
gate,  “W1  lat  new  thing  can  you  bring  us?” 
she  offered  courses  with  an  array  of  pre¬ 
requisites  and  allusions  to  historical  and 
j)hilosoi)hical  problems  involved  impressive 
enough  to  awe  any  innocent  layman  who 
perused  the  course  of  study  pamphlet.  And 
then,  with  a  half  quizzical  reflection  that 
girls  are,  after  all,  girls,  and  not  so  different 
from  the  girls  she  already  knew,  she  be¬ 
thought  her  of  her  little  friend  Cintlerella, 
and  banteringly  presented  her  as  “The 
development  of  household  furniture  from 
Greece  and  Rome  to  the  earl_v  nineteenth 
century,  with  es])ecial  attentit)n  to  the 
adaptatio7i  of  forms  to  the  civilization  of 
their  period.”  Even  thus  setlately  garbed, 
the  stranger  caused  a  stir  at  the  gates.  One 
said,  “Too  humble;  what  have  we  to  tlo 
with  the  vocational?”  Another,  “Too 
frivolous;  how  can  we  discipline  students  or 
add  to  tlie  breadth  of  their  culture  through 
a  subject  that  has  amused  the  readers  of 
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the  Woman’s  Page?”  Others,  more  eour- 
ageoiis,  saw  possil)ilities,  or  perliaps  tlioiight 
that  if  the  neweomer  misbeliaved  slie  could, 
after  all,  be  quietly  shown  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  ayes  liad  it,  the  gates 
opened,  and  Cinderella  came  in. 

Once  admitted,  she  surprised  even  her 
introducer.  Not  because  she  kei)t  all  her 
old  winning  affability — that  was  a  matter  of 
course.  Just  as  the  miscellaneous  groui)S  at 
the  musoim  soon  found  themselves  amicably 
discussing  some  bit  of  New  England  ma¬ 
hogany,  or  wondering  over  the  household 
arrangements  of  a  fifth-century  Athenian, 
so  in  the  college  course  instructor  and 
students  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
working  together  in  shared  enthusiasm,  and 
that  even  “writtens”  and  ])apers  beeanie  a 
friendly  game,  stretching  one’s  mental 
sinews,  to  be  sure,  but  leaving  one  glowing 
with  excitement.  Twice  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  instructor  found  herself 
struggling  with  an  apjjarently  insurmount¬ 
able  prejudice  against  individual  stuflents, 
and  hoping  against  hoj)e  that  she  could 
manage  to  be  just.  And  each  time,  in  the 
delight  of  the  first  visit  of  the  season  to  a 
museum  or  a  private  collection,  she  suddenly 
caught  herself  talking  cordially  with  the 
student  in  question,  the  prejudice  gone  for 
good  and  all.  The  reason  was  i)atent 
enough;  there  could  be  no  gulf  fixed  where 
teacher  and  taught  brushed  handbooks 
aside  and  worked  together  from  first-hand 
sources — some  of  them  in  fine  reproductions, 
others  actual  specimens,  not  for  the  most 
part  stored  and  labelled  in  museums  but  in 
daily  use  in  the  houses  where  the  students 
lived  or  visited. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  so  much  could  have 
been  predicted  and  woidd  not  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  doubters.  The  surprise  came 
when  Cinderella  showed  herself  al)le  to  meet 
her  academic  sisters  on  their  own  ground. 
She  brought  new  light  for  their  problems; 
the  visions  of  new  significance  in  things 
already  known  were  evoked  not  only  for 
daily  life  but  for  history  and  literature. 
The  turbulent,  heavily  laden  Elizabethan 
prose,  the  mocking  flash  of  eighteenth 
century  wit,  gave  and  took  a  new  vividness 
from  a  comj)arisou  with  the  extravagance 
of  the  great  bed  of  Ware  or  the  lilting 
slenderness  of  a  Queen  Anne  spoon-back 
side-chair;  Louis  Xl\’,  posturing  against  the 


bold  curves  and  the  glitter  of  crimson  and 
green  and  gold  of  ^’ersaillcs  in  its  original 
dress,  became  more  comprehensible;  and 
even  soberer  Anglo-Saxon  minds  caught 
some  symj)athy  with  Ids  dream  of  glory 
for  the  Eranee  that  was  himself.  The 
“books  for  collateral  reading’’  went  home, 
and  Plato’s  Athenian  circle,  Petronius, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Saint-Simon  were 
introduced  to  reaflers  who  might  have 
missed  them  altogether. 

Perhajes  the  most  uuexj)eetefl  develoj)- 
ment  of  all,  however,  was  Cinderella’s 
turning  scholar  herself,  with  all  the  bristling 
jjaraphernalia  of  sources,  disputed  attribu¬ 
tions,  docunieutary  evidence,  and  the  like. 
The  new  course,  though  it  won  enthusiasm, 
])roved  to  be  no  j)lace  for  the  student  who 
hojied  to  absorb  knowledge  without  cfiFort, 
or  for  the  good  little  girl  who  stiulied  a  set 
lesson  from  Iceture-notes  or  books,  and  gave 
it  back  in  due  time  nearly  letter  perfect. 
There  are  no  trustworthy  textbooks,  and 
the  iustructor  brazenly  admittefl  gaps  in 
tier  own  knowledge,  so  the  only  possible 
method  was  to  hicv^  one’s  material  and  such 
historical  facts  as  coukl  be  extracted  from  a 
sticky  mass  of  assertions,  draw  one’s  own 
conclusions,  and  be  j)repared  to  defend 
them  l)y  logic  based  on  jiersonal  observations. 
Like  l)otany  or  zoology,  their  task  involved 
exciting  revelations  of  significances  in 
familiar  .surroundings.  The  game  became 
exciting  when  Mac(|Uoifl  and  Cescinsky 
differed  and  the  student  had  to  make  a 
reasoned  choice,  or  when  the  two  authorities 
failed  to  clear  up  a  point  for  which  she  might 
actually  find  a  solution  in  her  own  notes  on 
the  very  material  which  they  used;  it 
became  intensely  real  when  she  could  be 
reminded,  “But,  if  you  didn’t  see  this,  you 
might  have  bought  a  ]>iece  not  only  spurious 
l)ut  badly  built!”  Paintings  or  sculpture 
she  probably  wouldn’t  buy;  furniture  she 
might — even  as  soon  as  the  next  vacation. 
And,  with  that  familiar  tourney  of  dealer 
and  client  ahead,  she  couldn’t  afford  to  let 
her  wits  flag. 

And  so  Cinderella  has  won  her  way  into 
at  least  oiie  academic  circle  as  well  as  into 
the  more  progressive  of  the  museums.  She 
has  proved  that  she  can  win  friends,  that  she 
can  rouse  their  imaginations,  that  she  can 
train  their  facidties.  She  cannot  be  shown 
the  door  as  unacademic,  any  more  than  she 
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can  be  drivon  from  the  museum  as  merely 
“curious.” 

Rut  l)eyond  establishing  her  right  to  ad¬ 
mittance,  she  has  yet  to  convince  us  of  her 
special  mission.  To  drop  into  sober  ])ro.se, 
and  pliilosopliize  a  bit:  Onr  ideasure  in  the 
historical  study  of  art  (as  distinguished  from 
practice  or  a])preciation)  arises,  does  it 
not,  from  two  factors:  onr  imagination  is 
kindled  till  it  evokes  a  j)ast  age  vividly,  and 
we  feel  without  effort  both  its  kinship  to  us 
aud  its  own  distinguishing  traits,  its  person¬ 
ality;  our  minds  are  trained,  through  re¬ 
peated  comparisons,  in  a  habit  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  that  becomes  a  sort  of  added  sense 
and  heightens  our  ])lcasirre  in  its  quick 
response,  almost  automatic  at  last,  to  every 
flicker  of  change  in  shape  or  hue,  and  its 
increasing  sureness  in  the  recognition  of 
beauty.  That  trained  swiftness  of  response 
in  both  cases  becomes,  I  suppose,  the  un¬ 
conscious  ])rocess  we  call  “insight.”  Now 
while  the  “fine”  arts — painting,  sculpture, 
poetry — can,  and  in  their  best  exani})les  do, 
offer  us  our  picture  of  the  past  and  onr 
training  in  discrimination  through  a  sul)ject 
matter  that  in  its  turn  brings  an  added 
poignancy  to  the  impression  through  its 
wealth  of  suggested  emotions,  these  arts,  by 
the  very  fact  of  having  a  “subject,”  demand, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  that  must  often  be  acquired  as  a  jjrelnde 
to  full  enjoyment.  We  cannot  respond 
fully  to  the  thrill  of  a  mounted  Amazon 
unless  we  ride  ourselves — and  so  few  do! 
Even  Keats’  “Ode  to  Antunin  ”  is  uncon¬ 
vincing  to  one  who  goes  back  to  the  city 
every  year  on  Labor  Day  and  knows  the 
mellow  fruitfulness  only  in  the  market. 
Eurthermore,  painting  and  sculpture  get 
their  effects  by  a  skill  that  is  different  not 
only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  what  most 
of  us  possess,  and  the  sense  of  a  baffling 
mystery  checks,  if  ever  so  little,  onr  in¬ 
telligent  enjoyment  of  the  product.  \^  here- 
as  furniture  offers  a  common  ground  of 
experience  for  the  civilized  folk  of  all  ages, 
from  that  of  Tutankhamen’s  ancestors 
down.  Charwoman,  college  instructor, 
society  leader,  we  all  use  tools  for  eating  and 
sleeping,  for  working  and  playing  efficiently, 
for  storing  or  displajing  our  possessions. 
According  to  our  wealth  or  station  we  know 
the  “subject  matter”  of  furniture  more  or 
less  profoundly,  but  this  time  the  difference 


is  only  in  degree.  And  in  like  manner  we 
know  something  of  the  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  construction — every  man  of  us  who 
has  ever  put  up  a  shelf,  every  woman  who 
has  ever  followed  with  the  firm  pressure  of 
her  tl lister  the  swell  and  turn  of  a  chair-back 
or  a  moulding,  or  the  fussy  angular  carving 
on  a  talile  leg.  We  are  ready  to  decide  on 
adjustment  of  form  to  function,  to  say 
unhesitatingly,  “This  table  is  too  high  for 
.sewing,  this  chair  too  shallow  for  lounging, 
too  flimsy  for  use  in  kitchen  or  nursery.” 

With  all  this  common  store  of  shared 
needs,  this  direct  knowledge,  this  training 
of  sight  and  touch  that  means  incipient 
critical  skill,  cannot  our  humble  “useful 
art”  afford  us  the  best  possible  starting 
])oint  for  the  training  of  “taste” — a  taste 
that  shall  respond  more  and  more  swiftly  to 
beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  shall  give  us  a 
sure  basis  for  that  articulate  and  heightened 
“appreciation  of  art,”  of  all  the  arts,  that 
can  never  be  taught,  yet  never  comes  with¬ 
out  training.^ 


The  Wadsworth  Atheneum  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  is  fortunate  in  having,  as 
Curator  of  Prints,  Mr.  George  A.  Gay,  who 
is  himself  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  prints. 
Through  his  interest  and  generosity  in  lend¬ 
ing  to  the  Museum,  several  im[)ortant  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  works  of  modern  etchers 
have  been  held  in  the  Morgan  Memorial. 
During  the  summer  an  exhibition  of  some 
ninety-three  etchings  by  Janies  McBejq  the 
young  Scottish  etcher,  was  shown.  Mr. 
Gay  is  among  the  many  admirers  of  this 
artist’s  work  and  is  able  to  show  an  almost 
complete  series  of  his  etchings.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  are  “Dawn,  Camel 
Patrol  Setting  Out,”  “Ganirie,”  and  “Pen¬ 
zance.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  x4rt 
Institute  of  Chicago  has  been  given  a  set  of 
Meryon’s  Paris  etchings  to  be  sold,  the 
proceeds  invested  and  the  income  used  for 
the  purchase  of  prints,  etchings,  etc.,  for  its 
Print  Department.  The  set  comprises  thir¬ 
teen  prints  ami  has  been  appraised  at 
$19,000.  As  the  prints  are  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  in  many  instances  extremely 
brilliant  impressions,  this  should  prove  an 
opportunity  for  some  zealous  print  collector 
or  young  art  museum. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ART 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a  jirevalent 
superstition  that  for  artists  jiarticularly  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing;  that 
unless  a  young  jierson  gave  the  youthful 
years  to  learning  the  technique  of  art  he  or 
she  could  not  attain  proficiency,  distinction. 
Indeed  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  too  much  teaching  of  fundamental 
principles  and  technique  was  also  unwise, 
inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  reduce  originality. 
And  yet  such  arguments  were  without 
reason,  for  some  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
world  have  been  men  of  great  learning. 

To  disprove  this  misconception  and  to  set 
new  standards,  as  well  as  offer  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  New  York  University  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  are  cooperating 
this  year  in  the  reestablishment  of  a  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  not  as  a  separate  thing  but  as 
a  part  of  the  university  training.  This  is, 
as  is  told  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  an  old  relationship  between 
the  University  and  the  Academy,  and  Pro¬ 


fessor  Eiske  Kimball  takes  the  chair  once 
occiqiied  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  He  is  drawing 
around  him  a  notable  gronj)  of  lecturers, 
and  he  is  extending  the  services  of  the  de¬ 
partment  to  those  outsiile,  as  well  as  inside 
the  University.  This  association  of  art 
with  learning  is  bound  to  be  beneficial  and  it 
is  an  example  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  other 
universities  will  .shortly  follow. 

After  all,  the  amazing  thing  is  how  art  and 
learning  ever  became  disassociated.  What 
an  anomaly  is  a  learned  man  without  a 
knowledge  of  art! 

For  some  time  thonghtfid  persons  have 
been  saying  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  onr  present-day  educational  systems, 
jiarticidarly  in  onr  colleges.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  whereas  the  colleges  have 
turned  out  successful  s])ecialists,  the  gradu¬ 
ates  have  not,  as  a  rule,  stejiped  out  into 
the  world  with  what  ma_>  be  called  a  rounded 
education;  such  an  education,  for  instance, 
as  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  others  iirominent  in  the  history  of  that 
day  ))osse.ssed.  Jefferson  stands  in  memory 
as  a  type,  not  only  of  great  statesman  but  of 
cidtivated  gentleman — a  man  who  was  well 
eilucated;  and  Jefferson,  it  will  be  recalled, 
had  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  art  that  he 
was  able  to  direct  the  taste  of  his  generation 
in  the  matter  of  Iniilding.  How  much  this 
knowledge  added  to  his  own  pleasure  and 
richness  of  life  is  shown  in  a  delightful  letter 
written  liy  him  while  traveling  in  Europe, 
and  recently  published  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Revicio  with  comment  by  President 
Ah  lerman  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  a  department  of  Fine 
Arts. 

To  be  sure,  the  pro{)osed  courses  at  the 
New  York  University  are  with  the  object 
of  affording  professional  artists  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  privileges  of  college  education, 
but  the  combination  shoidd  work  bo  th  ways, 
tending  to  the  benefit  of  those  students  who 
will  take  up  other  jirofessions  and  enter 
other  walks  in  life  as  well  as  those  who  are 
fitting  themselves  to  be  painters,  sculptors 
and  architects. 

This  simply  means  a  return  to  long- 
established  standards  of  education,  to  a 
correct  definition,  in  fact,  of  the  word  itself, 
wliich  if  it  means  anything,  signifies  equip¬ 
ment  to  live  fully  rather  than  merely  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
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NOTES 

The  latter  part  of  July  the 

AMERICAN  Pan  American  TTnion  called 
PARTICIPATION  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
IN  EXHIBITION  international  exhibition  of 
AT  SANTIAGO,  architecture  was  to  he  held 
CHILE  in  Santiago,  Chile,  September 

10  to  20,  and  that  the 
architects  of  the  United  States  had  been 
especially  asked  to  exhibit.  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects  reiiorted  that  it  was 
not  in  a  position  to  assemble  an  exliibition 
at  that  time,  therefore  an  ajipeal  was  made 
to  the  American  Federation  of  iVrts  to  sujijily 
a  collection.  It  so  happened  tliat  the  two 
collections  assembled  last  season  by  the  New 
A^ork  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  were  not  engaged  during  this 
period,  and  with  the  permission  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  New'  A’ork  Chapter,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  State  Dejiart- 
ment  to  send  a  collection  comprising  one 
hundred  and  fifty  large  size  framed  jihoto- 
graphs  of  notable  examples  of  the  work  of 
members  of  this  chapter.  The  Grace  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  very  generously  consented  to 
transport  the  collection  free,  and  to  return 
it.  Through  other  .sources,  princijially  per¬ 
sons  patriotically  interested  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  American  interests  in  South  America, 
a  sufficient  fund  has  been  raised  to  cover 
insurance  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
The  State  Department,  while  assuming  no 
definite  responsibility  ,  requested  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  in  Santiago  to  take  charge  of 
the  collection,  arrange  for  its  jirojier  ex¬ 
hibition,  its  repacking  and  return. 

Supplementing  this  exhibition,  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  Civic  Art,  revised  and 
prepared  for  the  juirpose,  illustrated  with 
fifty  or  more  lantern  slides  illustrative  of 
W’orks  in  architecture  iu  the  United  States, 
w^as  sent  dowui  in  the  State  Department’s 
official  mail  bag.  Arrangements  W'ere  to  be 
made  by  a  member  of  the  official  staff  to 
see  that  it  w'as  presented  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

There  is  much  building  being  done  in 
South  America,  and  as  the  countries  develop 
there  w'ill  be  still  more.  It  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  South  Americans  to  einjiloy 
chiefly  Euro])can  architects,  Imt  it  is  hoped 
that  this  exhibition  will  serve  the  purpo.se 


of  iulroducing  tlu'  works  of  the  architects 
of  the  Uniti'd  States  to  Chilean  builders  and 
also  increasing  the  respect  of  the  Chileans 
for  this  branch  of  art  in  their  northern 
sister  republic. 

The  American  Federation  of 
MODERN  Arts,  through  tlie  cooperation 
ART  EROXi  of  Mr.  Gangoly,  editor  of 
iNDi.A  Riipam,  and  author  of  a  book 
on  Khsitindra  Nath  Maznni- 
dar,  reviewed  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
magazine,  has  arranged  to  circulate  in  this 
country  a  collection  of  one  hundred  pictures 
by  modern  artists  of  India.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  cable,  and  notice  has  been 
received  that  the  exhilution  is  on  its  way. 
Jmlging  from  the  rejiroductions  in  the  work 
on  Maznmdar  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  Ihtpam,  this  promises  to  be  a 
most  interesting  and  unusual  exhibit.  Mu¬ 
seums  and  associations  desirous  of  obtaining 
it  will  do  well  to  write  immediately,  in¬ 
dicating  their  desire.  The  jiicturcs,  all  of 
moderate  size,  mostly  iu  color,  are  being 
sent  unframed. 

Nowhere,  .seemingly,  has  modern  art 
found  so  fine  and  true  an  expression  as  among 
this  group  of  artists  in  India. 

Through  the  cooperation  of 
SCULPTURE  the  American  Federation  of 
BY  .AMERICAN  Arts  the  Baltimore  Aluseum 
ARTISTS  of  rVrt  lias  arranged  for  a 
SHOW^N  IN  large  indoor  and  outdoor  ex- 
B.ALTiMORE  liibitioii  of  American  Sculp¬ 
ture,  selected  from  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
held  during  the  summer  in  New'  Affirk. 

This  exhibition  in  Baltimore  takes  on  the 
form  of  a  constructive  piece  of  municipal 
art  education  by  beautifying  Alount  Vernon 
Place  w'ith  sculiiture.  The  westerly  side  of 
the  park  has  been  turned  into  a  garden  w  ith 
twenty-one  bronze  and  plaster  figures 
located  among  the  temjiorary  shrubbery. 

The  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln,  Daniel  C. 
French’s  model  for  the  monument  at 
Springfield,  Ilk,  faces  the  equally  impressive 
figure  of  Robert  Alorris  by  Paul  Bartlett. 
Tlie  two  Tigers  that  guard  the  entrance  on 
tlie  Cathedral  Street  side  are  by  A.  P.  Proctor, 
one  of  the  foremost  sculptors  of  animals. 
There  are  fountains,  sundials,  and  other 
garden  figures  by  John  Gregory,  Henri 
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Creiiicr.  Alhiji  I’olasok,  Slieiry  Ery,  IMalvina 
Ilott'niaii,  Rrenda  Putnam,  Edward  Berge, 
Hans  Schiller,  Albert  Jaegers,  Cecil  Howard, 
Samuel  Alurray  and  Charles  Hinton. 

The  exhibition  is  continued  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  is  located  in  the  old  Garrett 
mansion  facing  Mt.  Vernon  Place  at  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  IMonumcnt  Streets.  A  large 
group,  “Wrestlers,”  liy  Berthold  Nebel,  is 
seen  against  tlie  building  between  the  two 
bays  and  heroic  portraits  by  A.  A.  Weinman, 
Rolicrt  Aitken  and  Emil  Euchs,  together 
with  a  Pan  bj'  Edith  Par.s()us  and  one  by 
Ephraim  Keyser  form  decorative  arehi- 
teetural  features. 

AVithin  the  Vlusenm  the  hall  and  a  series 
of  galleries  are  devoted  to  the  exhiliition  of 
more  intimate  senljitnre.  Among  the  most 
important  pieces  is  the  full  size  jilastcr 
model  of  Ereneh's  seated  figure  of  “Memory” 
of  which  the  marble  was  jiresentcd  to  the 
iVIctroiiolitan  Museum  of  Art  liy  Mr. 
Henry  AA'alters.  A  relief,  “Outer  Darkness ” 
l)y  Roliert  Aitken,  occupies  the  center  of  a 
wall  and  there  are  two  decorative  ])anels, 
“Spring”  and  “Autumn,”  by  Ernest  AA’. 
Keyser.  J'he  “Joan  of  Arc”  by  Anna 
A’aughn  Hyatt  and  “Madonna  and  Child” 
l)y  Clement  J.  Barnhorn  are  both  iinjiressive 
full-length  figures.  Portraits  and  ideal  fig¬ 
ures  by  Evelyn  Longman,  Herbert  Adams, 
Hans  Sehnler,  Gntzon  Borglum,  Lorado 
'I'aft,  James  E.  Fraser,  Harriet  Frishmuth, 
Charles  Grafly,  Malvina  Hoffman,  C.  Paul 
Jeiiuewein,  Isidor  Kouti,  the  three  Piccirilli 
brothers,  Jauet  Scudder,  Be.ssie  Potter 
A’annoh  and  others,  make  this  an  exhibition 
fhat  will  tem]it  visitors  to  the  Alirseum 
many  times. 

Baltimore  was  among  the  earliest  cities  to 
establish  classes  for  .senljitors,  and  in  1895 
the  Rinehart  Scholarshii)  I\md,  under  the 
auspices  of  Peabody  Institute  and  the 
Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
■Arts,  sent  its  first  scholarship  winners  to 
study  in  Rome.  Both  of  these  artists  are 
reiiresented  in  the  exhibition — A.  P.  Proctor 
and  Hermon  A.  MaeNeil.  The  latter  is 
now  jiresideut  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society. 

It  was  this  organization  which,  last  spring, 
installed  the  remarkabie  exhibit  of  senlpture 
in  the  Hispanic  Society’s  Alusenm  and  the 
adjoining  buildings  and  gardens  in  New 
York.  There  were  731  jiieces  by  2^23 


artists.  From  this  the  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art  was  iirivilcged  to  select  159  of  the 
most  important  and  has  added  a  few  works 
by  Baltimore  sculptors  and  others  so  that 
its  exhiijit  comprises  206  pieces  by  107 
artists.  These  will  be  on  view^  from  Sep¬ 
tember  22  to  November  4  with  the  galleries 
open  on  week  da,vs  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m, 
and  Sundays  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  A  series  of 
illustrated  lectures  on  sculpture  will  be 
given  on  Thursday  afternoons  at  4.30  during 
Oetoiier. 

During  the  same  period  there  is  shown  in 
galleries  “A”  and  “B”  of  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art  a  group  of  paintings  in  oil 
and  in  jiastel  and  forty  etchings  by  Clifford 
Addams.  This  artist  was  born  in  Phila- 
deljihia  and  studied  first  in  that  city.  In 
1899  he  was  awarded  a  traveling  scholarship 
and  went  to  Paris  and  studied luulerAATistler, 
later  becoming  an  apiirentice  of  that  master 
and  working  with  AA’histler  until  his  death 
in  1903.  Mr.  Addams  served  in  the  British 
Navy  during  the  AAorld  AA’ar  and  his  pastels 
are  the  result  of  that  experience. 

Beginning  this  September, 
THE  the  oldest  of  university  de- 
NEW  SCHOOL  iiartmcuts  of  tine  arts  in 
OF  FINE  ARTS  America  begins  a  new  and 
AT  vigorous  life.  The  first  uni- 
NEw  YORK  versity  instruction  in  tine 
UNIVERSITY  arts  given  iu  America  was 
inaugurated  by  New  York 
University  on  its  foundation,  through  the 
appointment  to  its  facidty  in  1832  of  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  then  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  In  1835  he  was  made 
Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of 
Design,  a  title  he  held  until  his  death,  when 
it  was  allowed  to  lapse.  Now,  through  the 
generous  support  of  Col.  Alichael  Friedsam 
and  the  Altman  Foundation,  the  chair  has 
been  reestablished,  and  the  scope  of  the 
Deiiartment  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Mt-in-Trades  Club  of  New  AYrk  City, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  raise  the  artistic 
standard  in  manufacture  ami  trade,  the 
work  offered  iu  the  decorative  arts  will  be 
specially  important. 

A  strong  faculty  has  been  assembled  under 
the  direction  of  Fiske  Kimball,  formerly 
head  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  author  of  many 
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Courtesy  of  J.  Arthur  Limerick 

PABLO  CASALS  BRENDA  PUTNAM 

THE  ORIGINAL  PLASTER  CAST,  THE  FIRST  BRONZE  CASTING,  AND  THE  COMPLETED  BUST.  THREE  COPIES  OP  THIS  PORTRAIT 
HAVE  BEEN  CAST.  ONE  WAS  PURCHASED  FOR  THE  HISPANIC  SOCIETY  MUSEUM;  ONE  GIVEN  BY  MR.  ARCHER  HUNTINGTON 
TO  PABLO  CASALS  AND  TAKEN  BY  HIM  TO  SPAIN;  THE  THIRD  IS  NOW  INCLUDED  IN  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN 

SCULPTURE  IN  BALTIMORE 


l)ooks  and  articles  dealing  with  architecture 
and  the  other  arts,  who  will  hold  the  IVIorse 
professorship.  The  study  of  Italian  art  will 
be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Richard  Offner,  who  now 
returns  after  some  ten  years  devoted  to 
research  in  Italy,  during  which  important 
articles  from  time  to  time  have  given 
promise  of  the  monumental  “History  of 
Florentine  Painting”  on  which  lie  is  engagcfl. 
Dr.  R.  M.  Riefstahl,  associated  with  the 
Anderson  Galleries  and  well  known  for  his 
writings  on  textiles  and  on  Mohammedan 
art,  will  lecture  on  historic  textile  fabrics,  on 
tapestries,  and  on  oriental  rugs;  while  Mr. 
William  M.  Odom,  author  of  the  great 
“History  of  Italian  Furniture,”  and  director 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art  in  Paris,  will  give  the  fruits  of  his  long 
study  there  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  interiors 
and  decoration  in  France.  A  course  in  the 
design  of  interiors  and  furniture  will  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Air.  Francis 
Lenygon,  ecpially  well  known  for  Ins  books 
and  for  his  work  as  a  decorator  both  in  New 


A’ork  and  in  London,  where  his  firm  acts  by 
appointment  to  His  Majesty. 

There  will  also  be  a  number  of  .special 
lecturers,  headed  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield, 
I)resident  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  who  will  inaugurate  a  series  of 
AIoi  •se  Lectures.  His  addresses,  which  will 
take  the  form  of  reminiscences,  extending 
from  a  meeting  with  Morse  in  Paris,  in 
student  days,  will  be  given  in  the  auditorium 
at  Washington  Sciuare,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
university  bidlding  where  Alorse  had  his 
studio,  in  which,  de.spairing  of  public  appre¬ 
ciation  of  painting,  he  constructed  his  first 
telegraph. 

Through  an  agreement  recently  ratified, 
the  ohl  relation  between  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
has  been  restored  and  extended.  The  two 
institutions  will  offer  a  combined  course  for 
art  students  who  wish  also  to  secure  a 
liberal  college  education.  This  will  involve 
a  college  course  of  four  yc'ars,  of  which  the 
first  three  will  be  .spent  in  the  study  of 
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academic  subjects  in  one  of  the  colleges  of 
the  university,  and  tire  fourth  year  will  he 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  drawing 
ami  painting  at  the  Academy.  Students  of 
the  university  will  thus  have  the  advantage 
of  taking  this  work  under  such  well-known 
masters  as  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  Francis 
C.  Jones,  Charles  C.  Curran  and  others, 
under  whom  they  may  pursue  further  study 
of  painting  at  the  Academy  after  graduation. 

Among  the  general  lecture  courses,  which 
will  be  opened  not  only  to  regular  students 
of  the  university  but  to  those  engaged  in 
professional  or  commercial  work,  as  well  as 
to  collectors  and  other  members  of  the  public, 
will  be,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
courses  in  the  history  of  architecture,  and 
other  jjhases  of  painting  and  the  decorative 
arts.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Aletro- 
politan  jMuseum  a  number  of  those  will  be 
given  at  the  Museum,  while  others  will  be 
given  at  Washington  Stiuare,  as  well  as  at 
University  Heights.  Many  of  them  will  be 
given  in  the  evening,  and  most  of  them  will 
be  open  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

It  has  seemed  a  great  anomaly  that  in  the 
City  of  New  A'ork,  with  all  its  valuable 
artistic  sources,  its  ])ublic  and  private 
collections,  and  the  display  constantly  in 
progress  throughout  the  city  of  paintings, 
scnlpture  and  the  decorative  arts,  there 
should  not  liave  been  until  now  a  great 
university  department  of  fine  arts.  The 
need  seems  at  last  about  to  be  filled. 

An  important  addition  has 
ART  IN  lately  been  made  to  the 

CLEVELAND  Collections  of  the  Cleveland 

iMuseuin  of  Art  in  the  form 
of  a  bronze  rejilica  of  Gutzon  Rorglnm’s  head 
of  Lincoln.  This  has  been  presented  by 
Mrs.  Salmon  R.  Halle,  and  is  one  of  four 
casts  made  from  the  original  marble  which 
was  ])laced  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

The  head,  which  is  of  gigantic  size,  was 
originally  undertaken  by  Air.  Borglnm 
merely  as  a  stiuly,  which  he  recut  probably 
a  dozen  times,  depicting  varying  expressions 
such  as  grief,  jileasure,  anger,  and  surjirise. 
d'ho  completed  work  was  jiresented  to  the 
American  nation  by  Eugene  Aleyer,  Jr.  Of 
four  bronze  rejdicas  made  from  it.  Air. 
Aleyer  gave  one  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  Berkeley;  another  is  in  the  Armour 


Institute  of  Chicago;  and  the  fourth  was 
jiresented  by  a  grouj)  of  alumni  to  the  college 
of  the  City  of  New  ATrk  in  honor  of  the 
president,  John  II.  Finley. 

Tlie  Cleveland  Aluseum  of  Art  already 
])ossesses  an  excellent  collection  of  bronzes 
(including  Rodin’s  Thinker,  and  his  Alan  of 
the  Age  of  Bi-onze),  in  which  the  newly 
adiled  head  of  Fincoln  will  be  an  outstanding 
feature.  It  has  now  been  placed  on  tempo¬ 
rary  exhibition  and  will  shortly  lie  given  a 
jiermanent  position. 

Air.  William  AI.  Alilliken,  curator  of  the 
Uepa’-tment  of  Decorative  Arts  of  the 
Cleveland  Alusenm,  spent  the  summer  in 
Eurojie,  visiting  England,  France  and  Italy. 
Air.  Theodore  Sizer,  curator  of  Prints  and 
Oriental  Art,  spent  the  la.st  two  weeks  of 
August  in  the  East,  .seenring  material  for  the 
annual  exhibition  of  prints  which  opened 
the  latter  jiart  of  September.  Air.  Whiting, 
the  director,  sjient  the  summer  months  as 
usual  at  his  summer  home  in  Ogunquit, 
Alainc. 

The  Government  Printing 
THE  PLAN  Office  at  Washington  has  re- 
OF  THE  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
NATIONAL  that  portion  of  the  Ninth 
CAPITAL  Annual  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts  dealing 
with  the  plan  of  the  iiational  capital.  The 
original  report  of  the  so-called  Burnham  or 
AlacAIillan  Park  Commission  published  by 
the  Government  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
The  newly  issued  iiamplilet,  wdiich  can  be 
secured  from  the  Public  Printer  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  twenty  cents,  gives  a 
.sketch  of  this  plan  in  brief  and  tells  how 
far  it  has  advanct'd  towards  realization. 
To  those  interested  in  city  planning  and  to 
every  one  recognizing  his  or  her  rightful 
ownership  in  the  national  city,  it  will  prove 
of  interest  and  worth.  In  ordering,  “Jacket 
number  GG941’’  should  be  mentioned. 

Art  has  received  considerable 
LOS  ANGELES  impetus  in  Southern  Cali- 
NOTES  fornia  during  the  past  months 
through  the  medium  of  art 
dealers,  one  of  whom  conducts  a  sales 
gallery  in  a  large  Los  Angeles  hotel  and  has 
ojiened  six  branch  galleries  in  hotels  in 
other  California  cities,  thus  establishing  a 
chain  of  show  rooms  and  where  the  traveling 
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public  can  be  most  readily  reached.  One  of 
these  galleries  is  devoted  to  prints,  and  there¬ 
in  demonstrations  with  an  etching  press  are 
given  from  time  to  time. 

The  new  Biltmore  Hotel,  the  largest  in 
Los  Angeles,  just  opened  in  the  down-town 
district  across  from  Pershing  Square,  is  to 
have  continuous  exhibitions  by  Southern 
California’s  best-known  artists,  under  their 
own  direction,  if  plans  mature.  A  number 
of  these  painters  a  few  months  ago  formed 
the  Painters’  and  Sculptors’  Clidi,  along  the 
idea  of  the  Salmagundi  Club  in  New  York, 
admitting  both  artists  and  laymen,  with  a 
central  studio  where  models  may  be  found 
and  a  permanent  sketching  camp  as  feature. 
These  outstanding  activities  seen  on  the 
surface  speak  volumes  for  awakening  energy 


beneath,  none  of  them  having  the  earmarks 
of  the  whims  of  a  moment,  but  of  serious 
fundamental  movements  for  art. 

The  Salmagundi  Club’s  exhiliition  which 
the  Los  Angeles  Museum  had  in  June  was 
shown  in  San  Diego  and  Oakland,  Cal., 
museums,  going  on  to  Kansas  City,  thence 
to  New  York.  The  Allied  Artists’  group 
was  on  exhibition  in  the  Long  Beach  Public 
Library  in  Sejitember.  A  canvas  forty-nine 
by  forty-nine,  “Les  Contrabandists,”  by 
George  Elmer  Browne,  in  the  Allied  Artists’ 
collection,  was  imrehased  for  the  permanent 
museum  collection  by  Mr.  William  Preston 
Harrison,  whose  donation  of  twenty-eight 
paintings  by  contemporary  Americans  a 
few  years  ago  was  an  epoch  in  western  art 
history,  and  the  beginning  of  a  nucleus  in 
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the  public  museum  in  Ex])osition  Park  wliicli 
will  not  shame  this  enthusiast  even  though 
Los  Angeles  sliouhl  liecome  the  metroi)olis 
it  aspires  to  be,  and  tlie  “Art  Center”  of  the 
West  whicli  the  unthinking  liave  already 
begun  calling  it  without  in  the  least  re¬ 
membering  what  it  lacks  in  sculpture  and 
art  in  general.  A  canvas  fifty-fonr  by  sixty, 
by  Leopold  Seyffert,  a  full-length  nude  with 
Chinese  Ijackground,  has  also  been  added 
to  the  Museum's  collection. 

The  Internatit)nal  Water  Color  Exhibition 
from  the  Chicago  /Vrt  Institute,  scheduled 
for  Los  Angeles  in  September,  was  in¬ 
definitely  postponed.  The  annual  exhibition 
of  the  California  Water  Color  Society  was 
held  in  the  Aluseum  in  September.  The 
Southwest  Museum  is  prei)a]-ing  for  its  one 
big  exhibition  of  the  j'ear  of  the  work  of 
California  artists  to  be  held  in  November, 
and  which  has  been  made  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  museum's  schedule.  The 
Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Art  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Museum 
in  Exposition  Park  also  in  November. 

The  following  notice  along 
COTJXTHY  the  same  line  as  our  editorial 

BILLBOAKDS  Oil  Country  Billboards  in  the 
AGAIN  August  number  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  AIagazine  of  Art,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Nnv  York  Times  of  August  1(5, 
in  the  column  headed  “Topics  of  the  Times:” 

“Adverse  criticism  of  billboards  by  a  news¬ 
paper  is  ofien  to  suspicion,  of  course,  as  not  being 
entirely  disinterested  or  aiumated  jnirely  by 
esthetic  motives.  The  chances  are,  however,  that 
the  money  spent  for  publicity  of  this  sort  is  an 
additional  sum,  not  one  withdrawn  from  the 
amount  that  would  go  to  the  papers  if  there  were 
no  billboards. 

“Whether  or  not  wayside  advertising  pays 
those  who  indulge  in  it  is  a  question  with  no 
answer  demonstrably  true.  It  is  and  must 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  advantage  in  making  the  name  of  a  trade 
article  widely  familiar,  no  matter  how  the  thing 
is  done,  but  there  also  may  be  an  element  of  dis¬ 
advantage  if  the  manner  of  doing  gives  offense  to 
a  large  number  of  peojile. 

“That  billboards  out  in  the  country  do  offend 
not  a  few  persons  is  made  evident  by  the  frecpiency 
with  which  complaint  is  made  of  them.  Indeed, 
rarely  are  they  discussed  by  anybody  without  the 
use  of  epithets  ranging  from  harsh  to  violent,  and 
while  some  of  this  indignation  may  not  be  sincere, 
a  good  deal  of  it  is,  and  must  develop  sometliing 
of  antagonism  to  the  things  forced  upon  their 
attention  at  times  and  places  when  and  where 


they  w'ant  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature.  Not 
very  often,  perhajis,  does  this  animosity  inspire 
a  determination  never  to  buy  the  wares  thus 
advertised,  but  it  lias  been  known  to  do  so. 

“For  it  is  the  habit  of  billboards  to  congregate 
where  they  most  ‘desecrate  the  scenery,’  not  in 
malicious  intention,  presumably,  but  in  mere 
indifference  to  anything  except  that  of  attracting 
the  greatest  number  of  eyes. 

“Some  sucli  arguments  as  the  above  must 
have  been  used  by  the  organized  enemies  of 
liillboards  who  have  been  trying  to  abolish  them 
in  the  Lake  George  region.  Tlieir  first  efforts,  it 
seems,  were  directed  at  the  billboard  advertisers 
themselves.  ‘  In  many  cases,’  one  of  the  reformers 
wrote  in  a  letter  ])rinted  on  this  page  yesterday, 
‘the  result  has  been  gratifying.’ 

“That  is  rather  vague.  Our  correspondent 
would  have  exerciseil  a  subtle  pressure  if  he  had 
given  the  names  of  those  who  have  promised  to 
clutter  up  scenery  no  more — a  pressure,  that  is, 
on  the  more  hardened  vandals.  Thus  wmuld  the 
virtuous  group  have  received  some  free  advertising 
which  nobody  would  begrudge.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  telling  who  wouldn’t  put  away  their 
sins,  a  basis  of  comparison  would  have  been 
])rovided. 

“The  next  class  for  the  Lake  George  reformers 
to  get  after  is  conqiosed  of  those  wdio,  for  a  price, 
allow'  the  big  signs  to  be  erected  and  maintained 
on  their  land.  Such  folk  thus  add  an  often 

welcome  amount  to  their  scanty  incomes,  but  it 
is  money  from  which  they  can  derive  little  real 
satisfaction,  as  they  acquire  it  in  a  W'ay  that 
grieves  all  of  their  more  enlightened  neighbors  and 
gives  to  everybody  who  passes  the  conviction 
that  they  are  a  rather  poor  lot,  wdth  no  inclination 
at  all  to  hitch  their  wagon  to  a  star.’’ 

The  Trustees  of  the  Art 
AT  THE  Institute  liave  recently  pre- 

CHiCAGO  senteil  the  following  testi- 

ART  inonial  to  Mr.  Charles  L. 

INSTITUTE  Hutchinson  in  recognition  of 

his  splendid  service  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  since  the  organization 
of  the  Institute: 

“April  twenty-seventh,  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eighty-Two. — For  two  score  years 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  as  jiresident  of  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  has  fostered  it  in 
his  heart,  developed  it  through  his  active 
mind,  and  carried  its  burdens  during  times 
of  stress.  Lhisclfish  and  devoted  to  public 
.service  he  has  been  instrumental  in  building 
a  center  of  culture,  founding  an  institution 
dedicated  to  the  arts,  and  one  of  the  great 
mnseums  of  the  world.  We,  his  devoted 
friends,  associated  with  him  in  this  achieve¬ 
ment  for  longer  or  for  shorter  periods,  join 
in  this  public  exjiression  of  our  admiration 
and  affection,  together  with  our  gratitude 
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for  liis  vision  and  liis  acconi[)lisliini‘nts. 
April  Twenty-scventli,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Twenty-Two.  ” 

Tliis  expression  of  api)reeiation,  wlneli  was 
signed  l>y  the  twenty  ineinl)ers  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  is  nndouhtedly  very  gratifying 
not  only  to  Air.  Hnteliinson  himself  hnt  to 
the  many  friends  both  of  the  Art  Institute 
and  the  American  Eederation  of  Arts,  of 
which  he  is  first  vice-])resident. 

The  loan  collections  of  Alartin  A.  Ryerson, 
Charles  H.  Worcester,  William  T.  Cresmer, 
and  L.  L.  Valentine,  which  were  on  view  at 
the  Art  Institute  during  the  summer  montlis, 
afforded  a  rich  field  for  the  study  of  American 
art  at  its  best.  In  addition  to  these  col¬ 
lections  the  In.stitnte  showed  six  exhibitions 
of  a  flozen  or  so  of  the  most  typical  canvases 
by  Chicago  artists.  These  included  Pauline 
Palmer,  who  was  rej)resented  by  street  and 
village  scenes;  Charles  W.  Dahlgreen  and 
Albert  Krehbiel,  who  showed  studies  from 
nature;  Carl  R.  Krafft  and  E.  Alartin 
Hennings,  the  latter  showing  scenes  from 
the  Indian  country  of  Taos;  and  Anthony 
Angarola,  who  rejjresents  the  post-im¬ 
pressionistic  school.  Taking  the  six  ex¬ 
hibitions  as  a  wliole,  the  conclusion  might 
be  drawn  that  painting  in  Chicago  is  in  as 
satisfactory  a  transitional  state  as  could  Ije 
expected. 

Among  the  many  prominent  lecturers  who 
will  speak  at  the  Art  In.stitnte  duriiig  the 
coming  season  are  Mr.  Dmlley  Crafts 
Watson,  director  of  the  AIih\ankee  Art 
Institute;  Air.  Lorado  Taft,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Frank  Weiten- 
kampf,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
Charles  J.  Connick,  the  eminent  maker  of 
stained  glass;  and  Air.  Earl  H.  Reed,  Jr., 

W.  Langdon  Kihn  held  an 
ART  IN  exhibition  of  portraits  of 
SAN  FRANCISCO  American  Indians  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  August,  in 
the  San  Francisco  Aluseum  of  Art,  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  work  of  this  young  Ameri¬ 
can  artist  attracted  keen  interest,  because  of 
his  faithful  characterization  of  this  rajiidly 
disappearing  race.  Strength  and  siinjilicity 
give  the  keynote  to  his  work,  and  his  studies 
showed  no  trace  of  sentimental  idealization. 

The  dark  faces  are  strongly  rugged,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  masses  of  solid  color  with 
ivhich  the  artist  has  painted  the  costumes 


and  against  a  white  background.  They  are 
obviously  portraits  of  actual  peo})le. 

Kihn  has  had  special  o])portunities  for  the 
.study  of  Indian  life.  Iii  the  fall  and  winter 
of  he  spent  three  months  among  the 

Blackfeet  and  was  adojited  into  the  tribe 
and  given  an  Indian  name.  Later,  going 
to  the  southwest,  he  lived  with  an  Indian 
family  of  a  Langnna  ])nel)lo  for  several 
months,  studying  memlters  of  that  tribe 
and  also  of  the  xVcoma  jmeblo. 

A  number  of  the  sid)jeets  he  iu'e.sentcd  at 
the  Aluseum  were  Indian  women,  whose 
faces  have  a  singular  beauty  and  strength  of 
character,  and  this  is  accentuated  by  the 
.sculiitural  way  in  which  the  portraits  are 
treated. 

The  San  Francisco  Alnsenm  of  Art  has 
been  the  reeij)ient  recently  of  two  important 
gifts.  Airs.  George  A.  Pope,  wife  of  the 
])resident  of  the  Aluseum,  i)resented  a  rare 
exanij)le  of  the  late  seventeenth  century 
French  needlc-jioint  tajiestry,  the  subject  of 
which  is  “Veronica’s  Handkerchief.”  The 
])iece  was  jirobably  made  by  the  nuns  of 
one  of  the  convents  in  France.  It  combines 
perfection  of  execution  and  composition 
with  utter  sincerity  of  its  point  of  view,  and 
in  concejition,  as  well  as  in  execution,  it 
affords  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
Flemish  and  French  tajiestries  from  the  late 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst’s  collection  installed  in 
the  Aluseum. 

The  other  important  gift  has  come  through 
the  generosity  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Graham,  who 
has  ju-esented  a  valuable  painting  of  the 
primitive  school,  “The  Entombment  of 
Christ,”  which  Director  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik 
attributes  to  an  unknown  German  master  of 
the  early  sixteenth  century.  In  this  paint¬ 
ing,  the  limp,  lifeless  figure  of  the  Clu-ist  is 
being  gently  laid  away  in  the  tomb  to  which 
it  has  been  borne  by  St.  John,  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus,  attended  by 
the  holy  women. 

The  working  plans  and 

THE  uETROiT  specifications  for  the  new 
INSTITUTE  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  as 
OF  ARTS  flesigned  t>y  Paul  Cret  of 
Cret,  Zantzinger,  Borie  and 
Aledary  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  received  in 
final  form.  These  jilans  and  specifications 
have  been  given  out  to  a  number  of  contrac¬ 
tors  who  have  made  bids  for  the  work.  It  is 
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lioped  that  the  actual  building  will  go  forward 
at  once.  This  work  would  carry  the  struc¬ 
ture  from  the  foiuidatioii,  wliich  is  already 
completed,  through  to  the  first  floor  level 
which  will  include  the  lower  j)ortion  of  the 
Theatre,  Print  Rooms,  Study  Rooms,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Sectit)!!,  Garden  Courts,  Smaller  Audi¬ 
torium  seating  about  450,  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Offices. 

During  the  summer,  W.  R.  Valentincr, 
expert  and  adviser  of  the  Detroit  .Ai’t  Insti¬ 
tute  staff,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Booth,  president  of 
the  Arts  Commissiou  of  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts,  have  been  at)road.  They  have  been 
studying  the  availal)le  art  objects  and  pur¬ 
chasing  for  the  Museum.  Among  the  most 
important  additions  are  sculptures  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  of  Pisa,  Sienna,  Urbino 
and  Venice.  An  example  is  that  of  the  1  fid'Ce 
of  Url:)ino  and  a  youth  in  relief  on  a  lunette 
with  the  didic’s  family  coat  of  arms  in  relief 
between  them.  The  striking  realism  and 
naturalism  of  the  didee  recalls  the  painted 
]>ortrait  of  this  didce  in  Elorence. 

During  the  summer,  tlie  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  Eounders  Society  has  been  conducting 
a  campaign  for  an  inerea.se  of  members.  At 
the  present  time  the  membershii)  exceeds 
3,900.  Important  gifts  have  l)een  made  by 
such  persons  as  D.  VI.  Eerry,  Jr.  The 
capital  will  be  used,  like  the  membershii) 
fees,  for  the  juirehase  of  works  of  art  for  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  has  practi¬ 
cally  completed  its  schedule  of  special  lec¬ 
tures  l)y  leading  art  autliorities.  This  course 
will  be  given  on  Tue.sday  evenings  during 
January  and  Eebruarj\  .;Vny  other  nmseums 
desiring  to  procure  speakers  more  easily 
could  no  doubt  do  so  by  conferring  with  the 
various  museums  in  regard  to  such  h*cture 
programmes,  and  especially  with  Mr.  L. 
Earle  Rowe,  director  of  tlie  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  is 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  Art  Lectures. 

R.  P. 

orks  by  the  members  of 
ART  IN  the  Philadelphia  Art  Alli- 
pniLADELPHiA  aiicc  ill  the  Summer  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will  remain  on  view 
until  the  latter  part  of  October  and  will  be 
followed  on  the  30th  of  that  month  by  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Mr. Thornton  Oakley,  including  a 
number  drawn  for  a  book  on  the  Pyrenees 


written  by  Mrs.  Thornton  Oaklej^  Original 
designs  for  Christmas  cards  by  craftsmen 
from  all  over  the  country  and  water  colors  by 
Leon  Baskt  will  also  be  shown  at  the  same 
time.  The  Animal  Exhibition  of  oil  jiaint- 
ings  will  be  from  November  20  to  December 
17;  Christmas  exhibition  of  smaller  works  by 
members  December  11  to  January  1  with 
books  of  the  year.  Erom  January  2,  1924, 
to  February  I,  jirints  by  the  foremost  print 
makers  of  America;  February  2  to  26,  illus¬ 
trations  by  Elizabeth  Shi])j)cn  Green  Elliott, 
ju'ints  by  Margery  A.  Ryerson  and  oil  paint¬ 
ings  by  a  gron])  of  Philadelphia  artists; 
March  1  to  30,  Crafts,  and  April  1  to  30, 
works  of  the  Water  Color  Club  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  galleries  have  been  rehung  with 
monkscloth,  repainted,  and  newer  lighting 
.system  installed.  These  are  the  only  galler¬ 
ies  in  Philadcl])hia  that  hold  continuous  ex- 
liibitions  open  day  and  evening  throughout 
the  year.  Discussion  upon  the  cpiestions 
to  be  taken  np  and  upon  a  proper  title  of  the 
organization,  known  so  far  as  the  “Philadel¬ 
phia  Congress  of  Art,”  will  be  resumed  at  the 
next  fall  meeting,  date  not  yet  announced. 
Among  the  iiurposes  of  the  “Congress”  are 
stimulation  and  fostering  artistic  ideals  by 
bringing  liefore  the  imblic  information  of 
current  achievement  in  all  branches  of  art, 
jirotesting  against  that  which  is  inartistic, 
and  offering  constructive  suggestions  to  the 
end  that  Philadelphia  may  assume  its  right- 
fid  j)lace  as  a  national  art  center.  Questions 
to  be  discussed  include  tlie  construction  of 
the  Aid  Mirseum  in  time  to  house  certain 
collections  and  whether  action  by  the  “Con¬ 
gress”  is  advisable;  shall  the  matter  of  the 
Ses()ui-Centenuial  lie  taken  up;  protest 
against  the  billboard  nui.sance;  inartistic 
public  statues  and  monnments;  the  Zoning 
Laws;  improvement  of  the  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion;  music  in  the  public  squares,  and  various 
other  subjects  equally  urgent.  The  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  John  E. 
Brann,  jiresident  of  the  Mt  Alliance,  as 
chairman.  Airs.  E.  A.  Watrous,  Air.  Andrew 
Wright  Crawford,  Air.  Herbert  Pullinger, 
Air.  Huger  Elliott,  Air.  Walter  Karcher, 
Miss  Alary  Butler  Air.  Thornton  Oal-dey, 
Air.  Arthur  .ludson.  Airs.  Edward  W.  Biddle 
and  Aliss  Clara  R.  Alason,  secretary.  Let¬ 
ters  have  been  sent  by  the  committee  to  the 
Mayor,  the  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee 
of  Council  and  to  President  of  the  City 
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Council  urging  that  funds  he  approj)riated 
for  the  comjjletion  of  the  Museum  of  Art. 
Aunouncement  tlirough  tlie  i)uhlic  prints 
lias  been  made  that,  after  much  litigation 
concerning  the  intention  of  the  will  of  the 
late  John  G.  Johnson,  the  pictures  of  his 
superb  collection  are  being  installed  in  his 
former  residence  in  South  Broad  Street. 
The  character  of  the  locality  has  changed 
very  much  in  recent  years  from  that  of  a 
residential  to  a  commercial  district  given 
over  to  retail  trade,  yet  it  could  not  be  said 
that  there  should  be  very  serious  obstacles  to 
the  presence  of  an  art  gallery  there  in  rather 
incongruous  surroundings.  It  might  do 
much  good  missionary  work.  The  first 
Collective  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  of  Mt 
Needlework  by  resident  Italian  women  has 
been  on  view  diuring  the  summer  months  in 
the  galleries  of  the  “Ccnacolo  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’’  on  South  Broad  Street  o])ened  last 
season  with  an  exhibition  of  i)aintings  and 
sculpture  by  resident  artists  of  Italian  birth 
or  parentage.  The  programme  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  includes,  besides  exhibitions  of  the 
plastic  and  graphic  arts,  musical  featiues  and 
evenings  devoted  to  Dante  and  the  Italian 
Cinq  cento  period  of  Renaissance  Art  and 
literature. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Stotesbury  of  Vdiitemarsh  Hall,  Chestnut 
Hill,  the  members  of  the  Eellowship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  who  paint  out  of 
doors  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  beautifid  gardens  of  the  residence 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

E.  C. 

The  Inter-Theatre  iVrts  In- 
THEATRE  corporated,  an  organization 

ARTS  which  began  its  career  a 

little  over  two  years  ago 
with  a  studio  in  the  Art  Center  Building, 
New  Vork,  has  recently  moved  to  the  new 
art  colony  in  Cherry  Lane,  there  to  continue 
and  enlarge  its  activities,  using  the  little 
studio  adjoining  the  studio  for  dramatic 
productions.  This  group  of  artists,  play¬ 
wrights,  producers,  musicians  and  players 
has  in  its  short  career  accomplished  valuable 
creative  work  in  the  production  of  new  jdays, 
the  designing  of  costumes,  scenery  and  stage 
lighting,  and  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  players  of  real  talent  to  the 
New  York  stage.  During  the  season  of 


1922-23,  it  conducted  a  most  successful 
school  of  lu'oduction  and  direction  of  plays 
and  produced  a  number  of  one-act  plays  at 
the  Little  Theatre  with  a  notable  cast.  An 
interesting  lirogramme  is  planned  for  the 
coming  season,  which  will  include  first  a  bill 
of  one-act  plays  and  later  longer  plays  by 
Claude  Habberstad,  Jane  Dransfield  and 
Harry  Wagstaff  Gribble.  In  addition,  the 
School  of  Training  for  Little  Theatre  Workers 
will  be  carried  on,  including  training  for 
dramatic  direction  and  the  various  phases  of 
technical  ])roduction.  Among  the  officers 
and  those  interested  in  the  school  are  Eliza¬ 
beth  B.  Grimball,  i)residcnt  and  producing 
manager,  AValter  Prichard  Eaton,  Madam 
Alberti,  Kenneth  Maegowan,  Henry  Still¬ 
man,  Mabel  Hobbs  and  Helen  Ford. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  in  far-off  Manila  a  toy  theatre  is  being 
successfully  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  those  who  are  interested  and  trained  in  the 
theatre  arts. 

Tliirteen  oil  paintings  by 
ART  IN  L.  S.  Parker  of  the  new 
MISSOURI  Missouri  capitol  building  at 
Jefferson  City  and  one  of 
“Brangwyn  at  Work”  were  placed  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  library  this  summer,  to  remain 
until  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of 
school. 

The  artist,  also  business  man  of  Jefferson 
City,  in  a  lecture  to  the  public  just  after  the 
exhibition  w  as  placed,  said  that  he  expected 
to  paint  still  other  pictures  of  the  capitol. 

The  paintings  of  this  building,  with  its 
site  winch  Bayard  Taylor  called  the  most 
beautiful  location  for  a  building  that  he  had 
seen  in  his  travels,  express  widely  varying 
themes.  The  points  of  view  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  and  seasonal  conditions  that  help  to 
give  individuality  to  the  canvases  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  titles:  “Moonlight,”  “Day’s 
End,”  “Dejiarture  of  Winter,”  “M’ter  the 
Rain,”  “Autumn  Morning,”  “December,” 
“Ware’s  Creek,”  “Moonlight  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri,”  “The  Missouri  Acropolis,”  “Morn¬ 
ing  River  Mist,”  “Town  Gardens,”  “Sunset 
on  the  Alissouri  Rive*’,”  “Dayb>-eak.” 

The  theme  of  “TJic  Alissouri  Acropolis”  is 
especially  interesting:  the  capitol,  epitome  of 
the  state's  government,  gleams  back  of  a 
foreground  of  business  and  residential  <lis- 
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trict  that  represents  four  elenients  in  the 
state — homes,  eomnierce,  inannl'aetnring  ami 
churehes. 

The  painting  called  “Brangwyn  at  Work” 
is  a  close  view  of  part  of  one  of  the  Brangwyn 
decorations.  Mr.  Parker  painted  this  while 
the  scaffolding  was  up  before  the  decorations 
and  from  photographs  of  Brangwyn  dejiict- 
ing  the  artist  as  he  might  have  stood  while 
painting  the  great  figures  of  the  biidge- 
builders. 

A  feature  of  the  Missouri  State  Pair,  held 
at  Sedalia  the  latter  part  of  August,  was  the 
Fine  Arts  exhibit,  which  attracted  wide  in¬ 
terest  and  attention.  More  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  entries  w'ere  shown  in  the 
four  sections  for  art  work — ])rofessiona] 
painting,  student  work,  handicraft  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  and  artistic  photograjdiy. 
There  were  nineteen  oil  paintings  in  the 
first  class,  Kathryn  Cherry  of  St.  Louis  re¬ 
ceiving  the  first  award,  and  0.scar  E.  Bern- 
inghaus  second.  In  the  student  class  the 
works  entered  by  the  students  of  the  Kansas 
City  Art  Institute  took  all  three  jirizes  for 
oils.  Fifty  jjoster  entries  also  attracted 
much  interest  during  the  exhibition.  First 
and  third  prizes  were  won  by  E.  B.  Jackson 
and  Byrel  Haley  of  Kansas  City,  and  Flor¬ 
ence  V.  Cox  of  Setlalia  was  aAvarded  second 
place.  Other  exhibits  were  in  leather  w'ork, 
textile  design,  water  color,  ]:)en  and  ink 
drawing,  and  jiastel. 

ITEMS 

The  John  Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  received  from  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Milliken  a  mnnificent  gift,  to  be  knowm  as 
the  Mary  Alilliken  Fund,  by  means  of  w  hich 
the  Museum  is  to  purchase  from  time  to 
time  for  its  permanent  collection  the  best 
water  colors  which  are  brought  to  its  notice. 
The  first  jiainting  of  this  new  group  was 
presented  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Alilliken 
with  the  fund.  It  w’as  highly  valued  by  Mrs. 
Milliken  and  is  a  mid-autumn  scene,  the 
work  of  William  Forsyth. 

The  Art  Association  has  also  I’eceived,  as 
a  bequest  from  Janies  E.  Roberts,  $!)5,((0U,  to 
be  used  in  the  purchase  of  paintings  in  oil 
or  water  color.  This  is  the  largest  benefac¬ 
tion  which  the  Art  Association  has  received 
since  the  bequest  of  John  Herron,  and  is 
particularly  gratifying,  coming,  as  it  has, 
unexpectedly. 


I  he  National  Gallery,  of  Lonilon,  ])ur- 
chased  recently  at  public  auction  a  jiainting 
l)y  Gainsborough,  a  portrait  of  tw'o  of  his 
daughters.  It  has,  moreover,  received  as 
the  gift  of  Sir  Phillij)  Sassoan,  a  picture 
representing  the  “Legend  of  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine,”  dated  1023  and  attributed  to  Jacques 
Callot. 

Arabian  art,  of  which  we  hear  compara¬ 
tively  little,  was  brought  into  well-deserved 
jirominence  at  the  exhibition,  “The  Arts 
and  Haudicrafts  of  Palestine,”  held  at  the 
Imjierial  Institute  in  London  recently.  This 
famous  art  of  the  Ai-abs  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  jiroved  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  an  interesting  and  unusual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  w  hich  W'as  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  I’ro-Jerusalem  Society. 

Camille  E.  Grapin,  a  distinguished  archi¬ 
tect  of  France,  has  been  apjiointed  Professor 
of  Architectural  Design  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
coming  year,  according  to  an  announcement 
from  President  Thomas  S.  Baker. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Weaver,  A.  I.  A.,  has  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  the  State  College  of 
Washington  and  has  become  University 
Mchitect  and  Professor  of  Aix-hitecture  in 
the  Lhiiversity  of  Idaho,  Aloscowq  Idaho. 

The  Artists  of  New'  Mexico,  a  compara¬ 
tively  recently  organized  society,  held  an 
exhibition  of  their  w'ork  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Alusenm  from  June  6  to  September  10. 
The  collection  comprised  fifty-tliree  jjaiiit- 
ings,  and  the  artists  rejiresented  were  F.  G. 
Applegate,  Jozef  Bakos,  Gerald  Cassidy, 
Fremont  F.  Ellis,  William  P.  Henderson,  R. 
Vernon  Hunter,  W.  E.  Murk,  Willard  Nash, 
B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt,  Sheldon  Parsons,  Warren 
F.  Rollins,  Olive  Rush,  Will  Shuster,  John 
Sloan,  and  Carlos  Vierra. 

The  JVIuseum  of  New  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe 
w'ill  show  during  Fiesta  Week  the  Tenth 
Annual  Exhil)ition  of  w'orks  by  the  Taos 
Society  of  Mtists,  wdiich  comprises  this  year 
thirty  canvases,  two  more  than  were  in¬ 
cluded  last  year. 

The  Worcester  Ai-t  Museum  is  showung 
during  October  the  usual  exhibition  of  w'orks 
by  local  artists. 
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SOME  HAI’PY  ARTISTS  WEARING  THE  SMILE  THAT  GOMES  FROM  WORK  WELL  I)f)NE 

A  ti/pical  iUus'raUon  from  The  School  Arts  Mwjuzinc 

Royal  Bailey  Farnum,  Principal  of  the  Boston  Normal  xVrt  School,  defines 
Art  as  “the  doing  of  anjdhing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done” 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 

came  into  being  in  19(H  hecansc  a  few  men  saw  the  need  of 
lietler  art  teaching — better  drawing,  design,  color,  appreciation 
of  beauty,  handicraft. 

'J’liis  magazine,  by  ])rccc])t  and  example,  has  devoted  itself 
to  this  ])roblcm  tor  twenty-two  years.  It  has  become  a  na¬ 
tionally-known  and  aj)})rccialed  help.  Few  schools  with  a  sem- 
lilance  of  art  instruction  are  without  The  School  Arts  Alagazine. 

d’he  jmblishers  desire  that  all  readers  of  The  American 
Magazine  of  Art  become  acquainted  with  The  School  Arts  Mag¬ 
azine.  Send  us  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  a,  sample 
co])y,  and  catalogue  of  supplemental  publications. 

(>^2  X  —  W  piiges — finely  illustrated 

•i  3.(10  a  year;  113.2.5  in  Canada  ;  113. .50  Foreign 

Moiilhly,  Scplemlcr  lo  June — leu  {nuee 

rEDBO  J.  LEM  OS,  Editor 

THE  SCIiOOla  ARTS  MAdAZINE,  AVorccsler,  Mass. 

The  Davis  Press,  Publishers . 34  Portland  Street 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
of  the  LINE  ARTS 

BROAD  AND  CHERRY  STREETS,  PHILADELPIirA 


rilE  OLDEST 
ART  SCHOOL 
IN  A  MERIC  A 


FACULTY: 


Instruction  in 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 


CriAULKS  GHAFJ,Y 
HUGH  H.  liHECKENIHDGE 
HENRY  McCarter 
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A  NEW  MEDICI  PRINT,  JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  FIRST 
EARL  DE  LA  WARR 
Ry  MOLREIN 
(I)orchesler  House) 
Coloiirsurface  24x  I4'4  cTACi 
inches.  Price  SIO.OO 
Sc n '/ 2 5  rc nls  (co / n)  for 
compi  le  iHnslral  'd  rn/fz-sS 
lo<lue  of  'I’hic  Meihci 
PniNTS,  conidininf;  260  • 

ill  us  fra  lion  s .  I  ' 


IN  ADDITION  to  The  Medici  Print, s,  we 
piihJisli  also  a  series  of  smaller  reproductions 
of  great  paintings — also  in  full  colour — known  as 
"Hie  Minialiirc  Masters  in  Colour  Series 

There  are  over  500  subjects  in  this  series. 
Price,  mounted,  one  copy,  40  cents  (by  mail, 
-15  cents);  unmounted,  one  copy,  20  cents  (by 
mail,  25  cents);  25  copies,  mounted,  $0.00  (by 
mail,  .‘}6.25);  25  copies,  unmounted,  $3.00  (by 
mail,  $3.15). 

$'end  25  cents  (coin)  for  specimen  Miniature 
and  complete  catalogue  of  this  series. 

The  Miniature  Masters  in  Colour  Series 

is  widely  used  for  art  clubs,  study  classes, 
schools  and  colleges,  and  for  inexpensive  but 
lovely  gifts. 

The  Medici  Society  of  America 

BOOK  AND  ART  PUBLISHERS 

759  Boylslon  Street,  Boston 

Piihli.'ilicrs  for  the  United  States  of  The  Burlington  Maga¬ 
zine  for  Connoisseurs.  Per  copy,  $1.00;  by  the  year, 
.$9.00  ;  sample,  75  cents. 
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IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— NOVEMBER 


The  galleries  in  New  York  are  bestirring 
themselves  for  the  new  season,  which  is  being 
marked  by  the  opening  of  several  interesting 
exhibitions. 

The  Art  Center  building  this  month  houses  no 
less  than  six  exhibitions.  From  the  first  of  the 
month  to  the  seventeenth,  illustration  gardens  by 
Beatty  and  Beatty,  landscape  architects; 
November  1  to  15,  painted  furniture  shown  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  Doyle;  November  1!)  to  December 
1!),  work  by  the  members  of  the  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany  Foundation;  November  1  to  15,  a  memorial 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  George  Varian; 
November  17  to  dO,  mural  decorations  by  Eloise 
Howard;  November  17  to  ,‘50,  paintings  by  Mrs. 
Henry  E.  Tuttle. 

The  Kraushaar  Galleries  are  holding  a  notable 
exhibition  of  etchings  and  lithographs  by  Daumier, 
Forain,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec.  The  work  of  the 
latter  two  being  derivative  from  Daumier,  the 
three,  for  all  their  wide  differences  of  expression, 
look  well  together  and  make  an  exhibition  that 
has  a  certain  unity.  The  etchings  and  drypoints 
by  Forain  include  a  group  of  etchings  of  religious 
subjects  which  were  shown  in  the  special  exhibition 
given  him  by  the  Salon  in  honor  of  his  admission 
to  the  Institute.  He  uses  the  etching  needle  with 
the  same  sweeping  stroke  that  he  does  the  pencil 
in  his  cartoons.  The  lithographs  by  Daumier 
are  all  very  good  impressions.  The  group  by 
Toulouse-Lautrec  include  a  number  of  litho¬ 
graphs  printed  in  color. 

From  November  5  to  17  the  Milch  Galleries  are 
holding  a  memorial  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
William  Gedney  Bunce.  Twelve  water  colors  are 
included  with  the  oil  paintings.  Many  of  his 
best  known  Venetian  scenes  can  here  be  viewed 
once  again.  The  same  gallery  will  show  from 
November  19  to  December  1  water  colors  by 
Walter  Palmer  and  Palm  Beach  Doorways  and 
Gardens  by  Caroline  van  H.  Bean. 

At  the  Ferargil  Galleries  the  early  part  of  the 
month  some  twenty  landscapes  by  William 
Lathrop  are  on  view,  while  from  November  15 
to  December  6  paintings  of  gardens  will  be  shown 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

The  Montross  Galleries  hold  an  exhibition  of 
figure  and  landscape  paintings  in  oil  and  water 


color  by  Oliver  Chaffee.  Mr.  Chaffee  studied  and 
long  resided  abroad.  From  November  12  to  24 
can  be  seen  the  work  of  IF  Varnum  Poor — 
paintings,  drawings,  pottery.  Mr.  Poor  studied 
painting  abroad  and  on  his  return  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  of  Cretan  pottery  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  He  wiis  inspired  to 
establish  his  own  kiln  and  try  modern  pottery 
niaking  and  here  are  the  interesting  results  of 
his  experiments. 

The  Macbeth  Galleries  show  a  group  exhibition 
of  the  paintings  by  ,J.  Alden  Weir,  Theodore 
Bobinson,  Emil  Ga risen,  from  October  .SO  to 
November  10. 

The  New  Gallery  will  open  this  season  with  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  Boris  Grigoriev.  Mr. 
Grigoriev  is  coming  to  New  York  to  execute  a 
number  of  portrait  commissions  already  arranged 
for.  Though  this  is  his  first  visit  to  this  country, 
his  work  is  not  unfamiliar  here,  since  some  of  his 
paintings  were  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  Russian 
art  held  by  the  Brookl,yn  Museum  last  season  and 
the  Worcester  Museum  owns  the  portrait  of  his 
son  which  was  purchased  from  that  exhibition. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  will  continue  the 
special  exhibition  of  rugs  and  the  exhibition  of 
contemporary  etchings  and  will  open  one  new 
exhibition  in  gallery  H  11  of  Chinese  paintings. 

Owing  to  the  late  return  of  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  art  dealers  the  opening  exhibitions  at  their 
galleries  were  not  organized  at  the  date  of  our 
going  to  press,  and  notice  of  these  galleries  is 
therefore  omitted. 

Paintings  of  Provincetown  by  Donald  Wither- 
stine,  a  pupil  of  George  Elmer  Browne’s,  will  be 
shown  the  first  part  of  this  month  at  the  Babcock 
Galleries.  Following  this  exhibition  there  will 
be  one  of  water  colors  by  William  H.  Crossman. 

November  7  to  10  inclusive:  Afternoons.  Ex¬ 
tensive  Collection  of  Fine  Household  Furniture 
and  Embellishments,  Rare  Tapestries  and  Textiles, 
Valuable  collection  of  Snuff-Boxes  in  Gold  and 
Enamel  and  Gold  Watches.  Property  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  D.  Lalor  and  of  other 
estates  and  private  owners.  On  free  view  at  the 
,4merican  .4rt  Galleries,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue, 
5()th  and  57th  Streets,  from  November  2. 
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To  he  published  in  December 

ART  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

An  Up-to-date  Handljook 

Listing  by  cities  and  towns  the  most  important  works  in  architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture,  mural  painting,  etc.,  in  the  United  States.  A 
Guide  for  the  tourist  who  is  a  lov^er  of  art. 

WHAT  TO  SEE  AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  IT 

A  reference  book  of  about  175  pages  which  can  be  conveniently 
slipped  into  one’s  handbag  or  pocket. 

Illustrated 

Price  $1.50  net.  Postage  6  cents  additional 
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AMERICAN  ART  SALES 

Published  by  the 
SALES  SERVICE  BUREAU 
of  the 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

AMERICAN  ART  SALES  is  a  bulletin  issued  monthly  during  the  season,  Deeeriber  to 
June,  inclusive,  giving  detailed  aceount  of  auction  sales  of  paintings,  drawings,  prints,  and 
sculpture  in  the  United  States.  Advance  Notices  of  Forthcoming  Sales  are  also  included. 

Annual  Subscription:  American  Art  Sales  and  American  Art  Annual  (special  com¬ 


bined  offer) .  $25 . 00 

American  Art  Sales .  20.00 

American  Art  Annual  (current  copy) .  7.50 

American  Art  Sales  (single  copy) .  3.00 


The  Sales  Service  Bureau  will  carefully  execute  orders  for  purchases  in  New  A'ork  auction 
galleries  at  a  charge  of  1  per  cent  of  purchase  price.  Arrangements  may  also  be  made  for 
purchases  in  other  cities. 

The  Sales  Service  Bureau  conducts  research  pertaining  to  artists  and  their  work,  covering 
sales  records,  biography,  etc.,  at  a  charge  of  $2.50  per  hour,  with  a  minimum  of  $5.00  per 
assignment. 

Address:  Sales  Service  Bureau  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City 
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Are  You  a  Member  of 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

As  well  as  a  subscriber  to  the  magazine? 

AS  ONE  who  appreciates  art,  you  have  the  right  to  be  a  member  of 
the  national  art  society,  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  with 
^  headquarters  at  Washington  in  the  historic  Octagon  House,  not 
five  minutes  walk  from  the  White  House 

Members  of  the  Federation  enjoy  many  privileges.  They  are  admitted 
without  fee  to  art  museums  throughout  the  country,  and  receive  special 
attention  on  presentation  of  membership  card.  They  receive  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art.  They  have  the  use  of  the  Federation  as  an  information 
bureau  on  all  subjects  relating  to  art  and  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
annual  convention — a  notable  gathering. 

Membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  during  these  days  of 
reconstruction  will  mean,  later  on,  that  you  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  art  to  every  part  of  this  country,  something  of 
which  your  children’s  children  may  well  speak  with  pride. 

Become  a  member  today  Use  the  accompanying  blank 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP:  Dues,  $5.00  a  year.  Privileges:  subscription 
to  American  Magazine  of  Art;  free  admission  to  art  museums  throughout  the 
country  on  presentation  of  membership  card;  notices  of  important  art  matters. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP;  Dues,  $10.00  a  year.  Privileges:  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Associate  Members,  and  in  addition  the  loan  of  portfolios  of 
etchings  and  other  original  prints  for  examination  and  purchase. 

SUSTAINING  MEMBERSHIP;  Dues,  $100.00  a  year.  Privileges;  all  of 
foregoing  and  copies  of  Art  Sales  Bulletins  and  of  Art  Annual,  on  request. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP:  One  payment  of  $500.00. 

PERPETUAL  MEMBERSHIP;  $1,000.00.  Can  be  willed. 

These  three  memberships  are  chiefly  for  those  who  generously  wish  to  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  the  organization. 


. 192. . . . 

I  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  the  following  class: 


Associate .  $5.00  a  year 

Active .  $i0,00  a  year 

Sustaining .  $100  00  a  year 

Life  (one  payment) .  $500.00 

Lerpetual  (can  be  willed) . $1,000.00 


and  enclose  order}  payment  of  my  annual  dues. 

(Signed) . 

Address . 

Please  make  checks  payable  to 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  . 
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To  meet  the  special  need  of  persons 
who  are  remote  from  libraries  and 
other  sources  of  information  on  cur¬ 
rent  art  matters,  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Arts  has  assembledaPne/rn^e 
Library  consisting  of  clippings  and 
cullingsfrom  The  American  Magazine 
of  Art,  and  other  preiodicals  and  news¬ 
papers.  The  articles  deal  chiefly  with 
contemporary  artists  Imt  atso  cover 
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als.  Art  Museums,  Art  an<l  Industry, 
the  Value  of  Art,  etc. 
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h'ine  Art  Boprodiictions  of  Distinguished  Works  of 
\  American  Art.  For  28  years  a  hall-mark  of 
good  taste  in  pictures. 

For  Gifts,  Home,  and  Schools 

One  can  live  ivithout  art — but  not  so  well. 


OTTT  OF  THE  SILENCE— By  George  DeForest  Brush 
Extensive  choice  of  subjects- —including  ABBEY’S 
HOLY  GRAIL,  depicting  the  Triumpli  of  lliglit  Over 
ICvil.  Incomparaltle  for  inemc'rials. 

WE  SEND  ON  APPROVAL:  $2:00  to  $100.00. 
ALSO:  Your  Old  Family  Portraits  done  privately  In 
the  Copley  I'rints  Iroin  old  daguerreotypes,  faded 
photographs,  tintypes,  snapshots,  etc.:  Make  unique 
gifts  to  your  relatives. 

SEND  25  CENTS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

(Stamps  accepted. )  It  is  practically  a  handhook  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Art.  Above  picture  from  a  Copley  Print 
Copyright  by 
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Salesroom:  p^ierce  Building,  opp.  Public  Library 
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TBANQUILLITY  (A  Photograph)  LOUIS  FLECKENSTEIN 


THE  CAMERA  AS  A  MEDIUM  OF  ARTISTIC 

EXPRESSION 

BY  LOUIS  FLECKENSTEIN 
Ilhistrafed  by  Photographs  by  the  Author 


PHOTOGRArHY  as  a  medium  of  art 
expression  lias  Iteeu  abundantly  in 
evidence  in  recent  years.  Art  museums 
throughout  the  country  are  welcoming  the 
newest  of  the  arts,  many  of  them  including 
an  annual  photographic  salon  as  a  regular 
feature  of  its  program.  The  widespread 
interest  in  these  exhibitions  attests  their 
popularity,  which  is  but  natural,  since  the 
camera  is  so  extensively  used  and  tlie  desire 
to  make  better  pictures  is  felt  by  all. 

Aside  from  its  commercial  usages,  the 


camera,  or  kodak,  by  reason  of  its  pojuilarity 
as  a  pastime,  has  Iieen  the  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  art  sjiirit  and  given  an  impetus 
to  all  branches  of  the  arts.  This  residt  may 
be  noted  by  the  increased  attendance  at  the 
])ictui’e  galleries,  in  the  formation  of  clulis, 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  art  literature. 
The  desire  to  make  iiictures  is  an  inborn 
trait,  but  not  many  have  the  stamina  to 
stay  with  it  when  once  they  begin  to  realize 
that  success  involves  many  years  of  patient 
study  and  jiraetiee.  Drawing  is  taught  in 
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all  the  schools,  and  tlie  ability  to  draw 
correctly  is  the  prime  essential  of  the  painter. 
The  photograijher  requires  no  such  tedious 
preparation — nothing  more  than  tlie  sinqjle 
knowledge  of  o})erating  a  piece  of  mechanism 
properly.  Sc1k)o1s  are  teaching  ])hotograi)hy 
now,  for  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  students 
in  either  branch  work  precisely  along  similar 
lines  in  aj)])lying'  art  jjrincijdes  to  their  work, 
althongh  the  tecliniqne  is  wholly  different. 
The  painter  draws  and  the  i)hotographer 
presses  a  button.  Because  of  this  fatal 
facility  to  make  pictures  automatically,  a 
great  storm  of  protest  swejjt  over  the  art 
world  some  years  ago  when  the  devotees  of 
the  camera  had  the  effrontery  to  proclaim 
photography  a  medium  of  artistic  expression. 
So  it  would  appear  on  the  surface.  Art  is 
a  relative  term  and  implies,  not  the  doing  of 
a  thing,  but  the  way  it  is  done.  Artistic 
qualities  are  matters  of  <legree  rather  than 
of  kiiifl  anil,  consequently,  all  human 
activities  are  capable  of  being  elevated,  more 
or  less,  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  Adopting 
the  profession  of  an  artist,  or  the  mere 
daubing  of  paint  on  canvas,  does  not  make 
the  artist.  Nor  does  the  pressing  of  a 
button  and  producing  an  eidarged  photo- 
graj)h,  simply  liy  following  the  i)rinted 
directions,  make  the  artist.  Such  pictures 
are  merely  photographic  reconls  and  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  artistic  jjhotograph 
because  they  are  all  alike.  If  photography 
had  not  advanced  I)eyond  tliis  stage,  its 
claims  as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression 
woidd  have  been  groundless.  A  visit  to  a 
I)hotographic  salon  will  convince  the  most 
skei)tical.  One  does  not  think  of  them 
merely  as  photograijhs  l)ut  will  find  in  them 
the  same  aesthetic  qualities  of  beauty  that 
are  found  in  the  works  of  the  masters;  above 
all,  an  individuality  of  treatment  that  is 
unmistakable,  and  the  regidar  visitor  to 
these  yearly  exhibitions  can  readily  pick  the 
names  of  the  masters  of  j)hotography  without 
reference  to  the  catalog. 

In  what  manner  may  a  photograph  ex¬ 
press  individuality?  Precisely  as  a  painting 
does.  The  painter  adoj^ts  certain  manner¬ 
isms,  expedients,  or  eccentricities,  a  favorite 
color  scheme,  or  a  definite  technique  that 
characterizes  his  work.  The  photographer 
likewise  adopts  certain  expedients  that 
involve  a  good  deal  of  individual  dexterity. 
He  uses  pigments  in  his  gum  prints  and  inks 


in  his  bromoils,  and  these  must  be  applied 
with  brushes  held  in  the  hand.  True,  he 
does  not  flraw  the  image  by  hand  as  does 
fhe  ])aintcr  his  outline,  though  he  must 
control  that  image  with  his  mind  and  with 
his  lenses,  and  he  shades  and  lightens  and 
in  divers  ways  asserts  his  individuality  on 
the  finished  ))rint.  Like  the  painter,  he 
specializes,  and  he  is  never  sati.sfied  with 
his  work  but  is  always  trying  out  a  new  lens 
or  an  imj)roved  type  of  camera  and  experi¬ 
menting  with  every  known  expedient  in  his 
effort  to  realize  his  ideals. 

At  a  i)hotographic  exhibition  one  fre¬ 
quently  hears  such  remarks  as  “Are  these 
jjhotographs”  and  “They  must  be  copies  of 
])aintings”  or  “They  don’t  look  like  photo- 
gra])hs,’’  and  so  on.  That  is  where  the 
difference  comes  in  between  art  and  the 
commonplace.  Not  that  the  photographer 
is  trying  to  imitate  the  painter.  What  he 
succeeds  in  doing  is  to  portray  nature  in 
monochrome,  to  give  to  objects  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  their  texture,  to  preserve  tone 
values  and  correct  perspective.  There  is 
tone  everywhere,  in  sky,  on  water  or  the 
driven  snow,  just  as  it  is  in  nature,  and  not 
as  shown  l)y  the  usual  jjhotograph — a  blank 
expanse  of  white  pajjer.  But  not  only  is  a 
very  high  order  of  technical  excellence 
necessary;  the  jjictorial  content  must  also 
be  far  above  the  commonjjlace.  Pictures 
abound  everywhere  but  the  photographer 
must  cultivate  a  different  viewpoint  for  his 
comjjositions  than  that  of  the  painter.  The 
latter  works  for  color,  which  is  the  principal 
charm  of  liis  pictures.  In  a  jjhotograph  color 
maj^  only  Ije  suggested  by  its  relative  tone 
value,  and  form  alone  must  be  considered. 
The  many  jjrejjaratory  years  necessary  for 
the  jjai liter  to  delineate  form  and  color  are 
obviated  by  the  ready  facility  of  the  camera 
to  register  the  image  automatically.  Thus 
the  jjhotograjjher  needs  only  to  cultivate 
the  faculty  of  observation — -the  pictorial 
sense — which  he  does  to  a  high  degree.  He 
is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  jjictures,  a  keen 
student  of  nature,  and  frequently  a  far  more 
discerning  judge  of  art,  jjure  and  simple, 
than  the  jrainter. 

As  may  be  surmised,  the  annual  photo- 
grajjhic  salon  attracts  a  prodigious  number 
of  entries  from  far  and  near,  constantly 
augmented  by  new  asjjirants  for  salon 
honors,  but  with  only  a  few  new  names  of 
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those  who  have  won  the  coveted  lionor  to 
appear  in  the  catalogue.  One  would  natur¬ 
ally  think  that  a  mechanical  j)rocess  .so  ex¬ 
tensively  popular  as  the  camera,  and  which 


evidence  whatever  of  “personal  artistic 
feeling  and  execution”  which  the  entry 
form  e.xprcssly  states  as  es.sejitial  to  eligi¬ 
bility.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phra.se? 


IN  NATURE’S  GARDEN  (A  Photograph) 


LOUIS  FLECKENSTEIN 


has  overcome  the  prejudice  and  opposition 
of  artists  and  critics  to  being  classed  as  a 
medium  of  artistic  expression,  would  over¬ 
whelm  the  exhibitions  with  an  avalanche  of 
photographic  masterpieces.  The  avalanche 
arrives,  but  the  masterpieces  do  not.  True, 
there  are  many  very  excellent  and  highly 
interesting  photographs  sent  in,  but  they 
are  nothing  more  than  photographs.  No 


It  means  that  photographs  made  after  a 
given  formula  are  all  alike,  whether  made  by 
an  individual  or  by  team  work  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  studio.  They  may  be  technically 
perfect,  but  they  lack  the  reiining  personal 
touch  of  the  individual.  They  are  cold  and 
formal.  There  is  no  expression.  An  accent 
here  and  a  suppressed  detail  there  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The 
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synij)atlietic  inierpretatioii  of  atinosplieric 
(liiality  must  he  cx])re.sse(l.  The  motive 
must  not  he  lost  sight  of.  '^I'he  lens,  i)late, 
cliemieals  and  pai)er  arc  all  subject  to  a 


medium  that  will  render  delicate  tonal 
gradations.  The  i)liotographic  jury  is  not 
influenced  in  their  selection  of  pictures  by 
the  medium  emploj'ed,  whether  it  be 


I’LAY  OF  TllF  WINDS  (A  I'holograpli)  LOUIS  FLECKENSTEIN 


certain  control  liy  the  fiperator,  although 
by  far  the  most  imixirt ant  step  is  the  medium 
seh-ctefl  for  the  final  ])riut.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  best  meet 
the  rc((uirements  of  the  sultject  in  hand. 
Different  subjects  rcipiire  different  treat¬ 
ment,  as,  for  instance,  a  landscape  with  broad 
masses  may  be  better  suited  to  the  gum 
process  than  a  portrait,  which  recpiires  a 


bromide  or  bromoil,  gum-bichromate  or 
chloride,  a  carbon  or  an  oil  transfer  or  a 
])lain  silver  print.  All  that  is  lost  sight  of 
if  the  jihofographer  has  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  jioint  of  view,  which  is  only 
])ossible  through  a  symjiathetic  rendering  of 
the  harmonies  that  jicrvade  all  nature  and 
awaken  a  resiionsive  chord  in  his  fellows. 

Ry  far  the  largest  proportion  of  rejected 
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pliotograplis  at  a  salim  liave  lost  out  tliroiigli 
not  coniplyiug  witli  tlie  tonus  of  cligihility 
in  that  they  lack  individuality.  Many  are 
uninteresting  heeau.se  their  makers  have  not 


read  hy  the  ambitious  student  whose 
faculty  of  ol)servatiou  may  he  faulty  and 
who  may  he  in  douht  as  to  what  constitutes 
good  eomjiosit ion.  lie  shouhl  also  look  to 


BENEATH  THE  WILLOWS  (A  Ptiolcgruph)  LOUIS  FLECEENSTEIN 


cultivated  the  faculty  of  ohservatioii. 
Faulty  technique  is  another  common  error. 
All  these  are  hojieless.  It  is  difficult  to 
point  out  a  universal  remedy  or  to  lay  down 
a  set  of  rules  whereby  one  may  become  an 
artist.  Ruskin  has  said  that  it  is  imj>ossible 
to  give  rules  which  will  enable  yon  to  com¬ 
pose,  3'et  his  “Modern  Painters’’  and 
“Elements  of  Drawing”  may  be  profitably 


the  focal  length  of  his  lens  as  well  as  to  its 
suitability  for  i)ictorial  purposes.  It  is  also 
well  t(i  bear  in  mind  that  the  proper  lighting 
of  the  sitoject  is  of  j)rime  im])ortance  in  a 
photogra])h,  and  ttie  negative,  when  de¬ 
veloped,  must  ])reserve  the  delicate  grada¬ 
tions.  The  latter  is  a  sim|>le  matter,  but 
its  importance  is  generally  overlooke«l 
although  evcTy  textbook  teaches  it.  It  is 


FAMILY  DIVFHSKjNS  (A  Pholograpli) 


LOUIS  FLECKENSTEIN 


this;  Expose  for  the  sliochnrs;  develop  for  the 
high  lights.  Tlie  i)revailiiig  notion  seems  to 
he  to  <lo  jnst  the  o])posite,  resulting  in  ninler 
exposure  and  hloeking  np  of  tlie  higlilights 
hy  foreing  tlie  (levelo])ment.  Sneh  a  nega- 
ative  is  worse  than  useless  tor  ])ietorial 
purposes.  The  enlarger  ])lays  another  ini- 
[)ortant  part  in  the  |)roeess,  for  i>rinls  hy 
projeetion  have  a  nuieh  more  ])leasing 
ciuality  than  those  ])rinted  direct  from  the 
negative,  even  if  made  in  the  same  size  as 
the  negative.  The  jjrojeeted  image  has  a 
ronndness  and  atmosi)heric  quality,  or 
depth,  that  the  contact  print  does  not 
possess,  and  this  quality  is  more  noticeahle 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  eidargement. 


The  enlarging  [irocess  also  permits  the 
oj)erator  to  exereise  niueh  of  his  ingenuity 
iji  shaping  the  ((iiality  of  his  jjrint,  and  what¬ 
ever  dark-room  secrets  one  may  employ,  it 
may  confidently  he  asserted,  it  is  at  this 
stage  of  the  i)rocess  that  the  individual 
begins  to  assert  his  personality.  Photog¬ 
raphy  up  to  this  point  is  purely  mechanical 
with  most  practitioners,  yet  there  are  many 
of  onr  best  known  [)ictorialists  who  have 
lieen  alile  to  master  every  step  so  thoroughly 
that  they  have  held  their  own  at  the  top. 
It  cannot  he  denied,  however,  that  the 
control  processes  in  the  hands  of  the  expert, 
have  wielded  a  noticeahle  influence  in  im¬ 
pressing  the  claims  of  photography  as  a  fine 
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art,  possessing  as  they  do  an  inherent 
quality  and  charm  peculiar  to  the  process 
and  impossible  of  attainment  by  the  older 
methods. 

Remember,  also,  that  true  art  is  never 
commonplace.  Not  only  must  you  do 


your  work  well,  hut  as  well  as  you  possibly 
can  do  it,  working  on  beyond  the  point  of 
mere  efficiency,  not  because  you  must,  but 
for  your  own  satisfaction.  Whoever  has  this 
love  for  his  work  in  his  heart  has  the  artist 
soul,  and  is,  in  however  low  degree,  an  artist. 


THE  DESIGNER  AT  WORK  IN  THE  MUSEUM^ 

BY  RICHARD  F.  BACH 

Associate  in  Industrial  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


The  effort  to  reconcile  two  philos¬ 
ophies  often  results  in  the  discovery 
that  both  are  right.  Such  discoveries  in¬ 
variably  have  postulates  without  which  they 
are  meaningless,  and  it  is  the  i)ostulate  which 
gives  them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Thus,  we  quote  one  philosopher  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  another  that  each  turning  blade  of 
humble  grass  is  the  newest  thing  under  the 
sun.  They  agree,  to  be  sure,  as  soon  as  we 
discover  that  one  refers  to  principles,  the 
other  to  details.  The  screw  of  Archimedes 
was  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  a 
principle:  so  is  the  modern  steam  turbine. 
Throwing  them  together  and  evolving  a 
theory,  we  can  agree  with  the  first  of  our 
philosophies;  considering  them  separately 
as  inventions,  we  must  hold  with  the  other. 

While  the  modern  designer  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  may  have  but  hazy  notions  of 
Aristotle  and  Lucretius,  and  Archimedes 
may  figure  in  his  mind  as  the  inventor  of 
the  steam  turbine,  he  brooks  no  such  uncer¬ 
tainties  with  regard  to  the  materials  at  his 
command,  the  means  for  their  manipida- 
tion,  and  the  market  he  must  serve.  It  is 
the  motive  alone  whicli  is  the  real  problem 
for  the  practised  designer. 

It  is  here  tliat  he,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
also  discovers  that  his  newest  ideas  are  old, 
while  the  oldest  forms  may  hold,  for  his 
task  at  the  moment,  an  alluring  novelty. 
When  the  designer’s  findings  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  taken  their  place  among  the 
axioms  of  his  professional  life,  his  progress 
is  easier.  For  he  will  then  have  learned 
that  to  cherish  the  work  of  his  masters  of 


past  times  means  that  he  must  use  them  for 
study,  not  for  imitation,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  may  imitate  them  in  i)ractice  for  himself, 
believing,  with  the  nujdern  psychologist, 
that  corrected  jjractice  makes  perfect. 
And,  further,  he  will  have  learned  that  a 
thousand  variants  of  a  pattern,  though 
derived  from  but  one  flower,  may  offer  a 
thousand  novelties,  while  still  subscribing 
to  the  same  world-cdd  principles  of  pattern 
construction  or  organic  growth. 

With  such  precepts  to  guide  him,  the 
capable  designer  conies  to  the  Museum  as 
he  would  go  to  a  library,  or  even  as  he  would 
go  to  nature.  He  is  both  fortified  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  machines  and  other  tools  that 
e.xecute  his  design;  he  is  commanded  by  his 
market,  which  means  the  collective  public- 
expression  of  a  desire  for  design  of  a  certain 
type  specified  through  a  number  of  channels, 
such  as  the  periodicals,  the  politics  of  the 
moment,  an  outstanding  discovery  like 
that  in  Egypt,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
distributors  or  outlets  for  the  finished 
material,  namely,  the  stores  and  their 
buyers. 

The  design  he  seeks  is  to  him  an  indefinite 
thing  in  most  cases;  it  represents  a  trend, 
a  gathering  emphasis;  it  is  smoke  rather 
than  fire.  Yet  somehow,  guided  by  the 
pulse  of  time,  the  fever  of  interest,  the  color 
of  opinion  of  both  merchant  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  whose  ends  the  designer  seeks  to 
meet,  he  can  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  which  in 
the  generality  of  instances  is  right — or  with 
skill  can  be  made  so. 

It  is  logical  that  under  such  conditions 
the  designer  should  seek  aid  on  the  basis  of 
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farts,  inraiiiiij;,  in  this  casr.  I  lie  iiilrr|)i'r- 
latioii.s  arri\  ('(l  a  I  hy  other  (Irsianrrs  \\  lirii 
Iryiii”'  to  satisir  llir  (lrinaii(ls  of  their  own 
liiiK'.  XOl  dial  I  heir  solnlions  should  for 


oeenr  not  so  inneh  in  the  reasoning  to  he 
lollowcd  as  in  I  he  details  of  exeenlion  or  of 
selling;',  or  in  the  insistent  call  of  a  special 
interest . 
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him  he  immediately  availahle,  hut  rather 
that  they  should  lend  the  inspiration  of 
examjile.  ]dke  them  lu'  is  working  within 
inexorahle  recjnii’ements.  The  craftsman  of 
old  was  no  more  a  free  agent  than  he  is, 
and  in  hotli  cases  sneeess  depends  iqion  the 
nice  adjustment  of  fine,  new  designs  to  an 
ill-defined  i)nhlic  demand,  d'he  ditferenees 


For  instance,  there  may  he  a  steady  treml 
toward  French  feeling  in  design,  or  toward 
Oriental  motives.  ] )esigners  sense  it  and 
anticipate  it:  there  may  he  materials 
actually  in  work,  heing  made  ready  to  ])nt 
on  the  market  at  the  time  when  mercantile 
jireseienee  predicts  that  this  trend  will  take 
tlie  form  of  ready  response  to  motives  ex- 
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l)ressiug  it.  Suddenly  is  iiunonnced  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  faindoiis  arlislic  worlli  on  (lie 
other  side  of  the  glohe:  a  king  hitherto  lint  a 
name  in  Egyptian  andiaeology  arrix'es  upon 


rnsli,  tliis  vogue,  too,  will  generate  a  nioinen- 
tnm  so  great  as  to  destroy  its  tapiilihrinm. 
^  et  the  designer  has  no  alternative. 

'To  he  sure,  Egyptian  things  hail  been 


CRETONNE  DESIGNED  AFTER  STUDY  OF  ENGRAVINGS  OF  ORNAMENT  BY  PILLEMENT 

SHOWN  IN  SJiVENTir  ANNUAI,  M.VNOFACTUUEHS’  AND  DESIONKKS’  EXHMtITION  - -.M  hi  I  KOROEITA  N 
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the  front  page  of  the  morning  pajier.  d'liere 
is  an  immediate  wave  of  pojiular  interest  in 
all  things  ligyptian.  Ereneh  and  Oriental 
influences  are  swamped  in  tlie  thlal  wave  of 
Egyptian,  d'he  designer  must  ahoiit  face; 
whatever  lie  may  have  in  work  is  for  the 
moment  V’ahieless:  Egyptian  hecoines  the 
order  of  the  day.  Jake  an.\'  other  siiddi'ii 


made  in  many  industries  liefore  tins  furore 
came,  hut  there  was  uo  stimulus  to  puhlie 
interest  to  make  the  demand  general,  '^’et 
seen  in  ])erspeetivc  this  vogue  will  not  All 
more  than  a  second  of  history;  it  will  not 
leave  an  indelihle  impress  ujion  our  artistic 
])rogress;  it  cannot  e.xpress  our  real  character 
as  a  nation,  ^^hat  can  we  gain  from  it? 
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Of  what  good  will  it  be  to  the  designer? 
We  and  he  will  learn  more  about  the  Eg,^^3t 
of  old  and  the  splendid  artistry  of  her 
craftsmen;  we  will  add  an  Egyptian  side  to 
our  interest  in  history;  and  he  will  find  in 
the  Egyptian  types  of  design  new  expressions 
of  these  same  jirinciples  that  so  often  seem 
inadcfiuate  to  his  mundane  needs  or  to 
have  lost  fertility,  when  really  just  such  a 
])rod  was  needed  as  these  excavations  gave 
him. 

These  are  but  reflections  along  the  way, 
yet  they  indicate  the  designer’s  point  of 
view  in  his  use  of  the  Mnsenm.  If  he  coj)ies, 
he  is  lost  and  the  Museum  is  the  first  to 
tell  him  so.  If  he  studies  the  best  results 
of  his  i)rcdeccssors,  he  is  of  the  coming 
kingdom;  if  with  inconij)etent  enthusiasm 
he  rushes  forth  into  fields  nntrod  and  flings 
tradition  to  the  winds,  he  may  be  a  genius, 
but  more  probal>ly  he  will  be  a  fia.sco. 
Design,  like  other  human  efforts,  succeeds 
when  it  masters  adversity.  Adversity  here 
is  the  process  of  j)rodnction,  the  limitations 
of  material,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  public 
demand,  the  gradually  waning  ignorance  of 
both  middleman  and  consumer.  Too  many 
have  believed  that  art  thrives  best  when  the 
artist  is  unfettered.  No  doubt,  but  the 
standards  it  achieves  in  this  way  must  for 
us  in  great  measure  be  false.  The  designer 
of  industrial  arts,  whatever  his  present 
shortcomings  in  the  light  of  theoretics,  sets 
a  saner  standard,  because  it  is  akin  to  the 
life  he  expresses.  Let  ns  judge  him  in  this 
light,  remembering  that  he  is  meeting  our 
demands,  which  may  be  no  more  than  a 
moment’s  fancy,  and  he  will  not  always 
seem  the  incompetent. 

See  his  results,  in  terms  of  these  findings, 
in  the  two  illustrations  herewith.  Here  are 
two  fabrics  prodviced  at  the  same  time  in 
unrelated  factories  but  under  requirements 
from  the  same  selling  control.  One  is  a 
silk  damask,  the  other  cretonne;  one  woven, 
the  other  printed.  They  are  the  work  of 
different  designers.  Yet  both  were  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  basis  of  study  of  the  collection 
of  engravings  of  ornament  by  Pillement  in 
the  Print  Room  of  the  Museum. 

These  materials  became  possible  because 
of  a  trend  in  public  buying  to  meet  which 
the  Pillement  engravings  offered  distinct 
advantages.  The  results  are  interesting  to 
us  here  not  only  because  of  this  phase  of  the 


designer’s  effort,  but  also  because  of  the 
lines  followed  by  the  ideas  he  used  from 
Pillement  to  the  modern  fabric.  The  cre¬ 
tonne,  j)rodnced  by  a  printing  jjrocess,  quite 
closely  recalls  certain  floral  motives  left  us 
by  the  French  designer  in  his  prints,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  similar  process.  Yet  the  details 
of  production  are  in  no  way  identical  in 
method,  nor  was  the  purpose  of  the  design 
the  same  from  the  standpoint  of  its  use. 
The  materials,  of  course,  were  cntirelj' 
different.  Add  to  this  the  comparative 
picture  of  the  engraver  at  work  by  himself 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  application 
of  his  design,  and  the  modern  designer 
at  work  at  the  Museum  finding  in  the  en¬ 
gravings  motives  adaptal)le  or  usable  in  a 
mass-])roduced  curtain  material  to  satisfy 
unknown  consumers  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  we  note  again  that  the  truths 
of  the  world  are  old  btit  must  be  constantly 
ex[)ressed  anew. 

Conqjare  now  the  other  fabric,  the  dam¬ 
ask,  with  the  cretonne.  Here  the  technique 
of  weaving,  rei)resentcd  in  this  instance 
by  the  most  c!)mplicated  mechanism  to  be 
found  in  the  industrial  arts  today,  has  made 
certain  demands  u])on  the  flesigner  which 
the  ])rintetl  goods  avoided.  He  now  deals 
with  a  pattern  obtaincfl  by  the  interweaving 
of  threads  of  diffeient  materials,  or  of 
different  colors,  or  of  both.  The  whole 
design  is  made  in  ojie  journey  through  the 
loom.  In  the  cretonne  the  whole  pattern 
was  accomplished  by  one  journey  through 
the  printing  machine,  but  each  color  ap¬ 
pearing  in  it  actually  meant  in  detail  a 
•separate  printing  of  the  goods.  While  the 
cretonne  closely  resembles  the  originals 
though  not  in  any  sense  duplicating  them, 
the  damask  bears  no  such  re.semblance  at 
all.  To  be  sure,  modern  weaving  processes 
could  easily  have  duplicated  the  Pillement 
pattern  in  its  finest  details.  The  point  is 
that  the  designer  did  contribute  his  own  spirit 
and  ability  to  his  findings — wherein  lies 
the  whole  secret  of  museum  use  by  the 
industries. 

Originality  does  not  mean  novelty,  except 
in  a  derivative  sense.  At  the  same  time 
the  fabrics  we  illustrate  do  contribute 
originality,  without  loss  of  novelty,  without 
loss  of  design;  it  is  that  originality  which 
recognizes  the  past  and  advances  on  the 
basis  of  its  findings,  without  imitation. 
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The  origin  of  suitable  receptacles  iu 
which  to  place  for  preservation  objects 
of  value  to  their  owners  is  as  old  as  civili¬ 
zation  itself.  Such  boxes — which  may  well 
be  called  the  first  ancestors  of  modern  furni¬ 
ture —  are  mentioned  in  all  the  literatures 
of  civilized  peojjles.  There  are  examples 
reproduced  on  monuments,  in  ])apyri  and 
illuminated  manuscripts  ah  along  the  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  extreme 
favor  in  which  they  were  held,  considering 
the  many  uses  to  which  they  could  be  put. 
We  have  records  of  such  rectangular  boxes 
being  used  as  cradles,  clothes  closets, 
shrines,  as  containers  for  books,  records, 
documents,  as  hope-chests,  marriage  troves, 
treasure  chests,  linen  presses,  flour  bins, 
meal  troughs,  as  prisons  or  coffins,  as 
benches  or  tables,  yes,  even  as  a  convejiient 
instrument  of  execution  of  some  particu¬ 
larly  unwelcome  “friend”  or  relative  by 
the  grace  of  “voluntary  accident,”  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  early  times.  To  give  an  idea  of 
their  wide  dissemination,  it  may  be  recalled 
that  the  inventories  of  kings  and  nobles  are 
replete  with  mention  of  chests.  Typical  in 
that  respect  are  the  inventories  of  Charles  V 
of  France  (1380),  containing  30  “coffres,” 
while  that  of  the  Princesse  de  Rohan 
(1497)  makes  mention  of  IKi.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  'painted  “coffres”  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  Italy,  and  sueh  receptacles  were 
there  called  cassoni.  Everyone  from  the 
princes  to  the  peasants,  whether  .secular  or 
ecclesiastic,  possessed  cassoni  of  varying 


value,  and  the  custom  has  continued  to  a 
certain  extent  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  classic  periofl  for  this  piece  of  furniture 
is,  however,  the  Trecento,  Quattrocento,  and 
first  half  of  the  Cinqueccnto,  after  which 
painted  cassoni  were  more  anrl  more  su])- 
plantcd  by  carved  chests,  of  a  generally  far 
heavier  type,  which  could  not  l)e  compared 
in  variety  with  those  of  earlier  times.  The 
painted  cassone  interests  us  therefore  far 
more  than  its  later  form,  because  it  reveals 
the  true  character  of  the  jieople  with  whose 
ever.yday  lives  it  was  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  and  it  gives  ns  a  truly  delightful 
picture  in  its  freshness  and  amnsing  spon¬ 
taneity.  Here  we  feel,  as  it  were,  the 
breath  of  the  early  Renaissance  with  its 
exceedingly  sane  and  creative  impulses. 

Cassoni  vary  in  form  and  size.  Habitually 
rectangular  boxes  more  long  than  deep,  their 
length  must  have  been  determined  originally 
by  the  length  of  the  bride’s  dresses,  since 
they  must  be  placed  witliin  uncrushed, 
whereas  its  depth  must  not  exceed  con¬ 
venient  reach  of  the  seeking  arm. 

Cassone,  plural  cassoni,  means  just  “big 
bo.x.”  The  name  has  gradually  come  to  be 
restricted  to  the  painted  chest.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  painted  cassoni  were  used  as  bridal 
chests,  and  this  explains  their  festive  and 
agreeable  decorative  character.  The  cas¬ 
sone  was  placed  in  the  house  near  the  bride’s 
bed,  no  matter  how  elaborately  it  was 
adorned.  The  bedroom  of  that  age  was 
considered  first  in  importance  of  all  the 
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I'donis  ill  (lie  lidiis',',  cdiitaiiiiii.i;',  a.s  il  did, 
llic  cradle  of  llic  cdiiiiii”  ,i;'ciici'a  I  ions,  'i'lial 
(lie  cassdiic  was  ])lacc(l  llierc  w  ill  ('\])laiii  Id 
a  great  exlnil  llie  use  of  ld\'e  .scenes  and 
allegdi'ies  as  |)revailing  nidlil's  in  ilecdralidii. 
Ity  i'ai-  tlie  majority  of  tliese  were  liorrnwcd 
Irdin  llie  anli<iiu — IVdin  snlijeels  wliieli  leiil 
t  lieinselves  so  well  to  tiiose  delicate'  allnsidiis 
ld\ers  Would  ajijn'ceiate.  Jlere  was  a  place 
where  the  newly  diseoe’ci-ed  worlil  inanirested 
l)\’  tin'  linmaiiists,  eonld  eoine  lo  expression. 
.  .  .  'I'Ik  '  lieanty  ot  tlieir  inner  eonlenl. 

llie  deeply  liiiinaii  .sentlineiil  of  sneli  anliipie 
stories  found  the  world  of  the  Iteiiaissanee. 
a.s  it  hurst  its  eeelesiastieal  h'tters,  gratefully 
i'es[)onsivo.  'i'he  remaining  snhjeets  are 
taken  from  Hoeeaceio,  I’etrureh.  Daule;  the 
Ifihlieal  stories  of  eemrse  hy  no  means  lieing 
exeinded,  together  with  all  the  legends 


wo\en  from  and  around  ihe  Seripinral  data. 
A\  ilh  Ihe  long  panels  Ihns  oeenined,  il  lefi 
I  he  head  and  foot  ])ieees  or  Ihe  ])osts  fri'e  to 
reeei\'e  llw  “arms"  of  Ihe  owners,  and 
ensloin  nsnally  demanded  Ihe  man's  to 
iieen|)y  Ihe  righi,  the  woman's  the  left  side. 
(M'leii  arms  of  Ihe  eily  where  they  resided 
would  he  inirodneed  somewhere,  wliile  the 
inner  walls  of  the  eassone  were  often  deeo- 
raled  wilh  pietnres.  I  he  eharaeler  of  whieh 
was  no  outsiders  eoiieern.  Often  two 
eassoni  were  treated  as  ])c‘ndants,  and  at 
limes  Ihe  whole  room  decorated  with  panels 
similar  to  those  of  the  eassiou. 

Xow  for  the  artists  who  illustrated  the 
eassoni:  'J'hey  were  for  the  most  ])art 

"artisti  ornamentali"  (ornamenta lists)  and 
■'jiittori  di  easse,''  (jiainters  of  eassoni). 
'I'here  were,  however,  a  great  many  of  the 
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better  known  artists,  lio  tlicniselves  ])ainte(I 
eassoni,  and  many  of  tliesc  ])anels  Inn'c  been 
|)ioscr’\cd  to  this  day.  Itartoloinnieo  di 
(dovanni,  .Jac'o))o  Selia.jo,  I’aolo  ICeello, 
(liiiliano  IV'sello,  I’e.sellino,  l‘ollainolo,  Itene- 
detto  Ciliiriandajo  and  e^•en  Botticelli  and 
b'ilippino  l>i])])i  are  known  t(»  have  ])ainte<l 
sncli  panels.  Arcbi\  es  f;ive  ns  I  be  names  ot 
a  bevy  of  minor  i)ainters  wlio  did  a  fireal 
deal  of  sneh  work,  tisiiif"  either  their  own 
(•(imjiosil  ions  or  copying  paiiding's  and 
drawings  of  their  better  known  masters. 
^^'e  meld  ion  only  a  few  :  ]M  iehele  di  (liovanni, 
Andrea  di  Dcnnenico,  (iiovanni  da  Ho\'ezzano 
Margai’itone  d'Arezzo,  'i'imoteo  Viti,  Franei- 
abigio,  Haceliiaeca,  Nicola  Iticci. 

'I'lie  -Vrt  Institute  of  (’hicago  li.as  on  loan 
se^•eral  cassonc  jiancis  belonging  to  jMartin 
Ityei'son.  'J’wo  jianels  (~l}^  by  .)1'2 
inches),  coming  from  the  'J'rotti  collection, 
are  attributed  to  Jacojio  del  Sellajo,  a 
Florentine  jiainter  wlio  li\e<l  1 441-"’ 
and  liy  Schnlning  to  (diirlandajo's  atelier 
(possibl.\-  ('osimo  Kosselli).  d'liey  represent 
two  e])isodes  of  tlie  story  of  Susanna  and  the 
Elders,  a  tlieme  w  hich,  for  ob\’ions  reasons, 
was  a  fa\orite  willi  the  peo]de  of  that  time. 
One  of  the  i)aneis  (in  two  jiarts)  describes 
the  scene  of  tlie  Elders'  attemjit.  followed  to 
the  right  by  the  trial  and  .sentence  of  the 
accused  before  the  tribunal  of  tlie  nnjnst 
judges  thenrsehes,  while  tlie  othei — a  kind 
of  trijitych — rc])re.sents  young  Daniel  arrest¬ 
ing  the  escort  leading  Susanna  to  the  place 
of  e.xecution.  In  the  middle  jiart  the  judges 
are- seen  implicating  themseK'es  w  ith  llieir 
answers  and  recei\  ing  sentence  from  Daniel, 
and  they  suffer  death  by  stoning  in  the 
jioition  to  the  right.  It  is  imjiossible  not 
to  call  attention  to  the  e.xtremely  beautiful 
and  decorative  character  of  the  lanilscapes 
occujiymg  tlie  backgrounds  of  both  these 
Jianels.  In  both  we  have  a  stream  w  iiiding 
between  gentlj’  curving  hills  and  on  it> 
farther  liank  a  niedie\al  cit\’  with  its 
turreted  jirofile,  much  like  .some  nioderii 
battlesliijis.  The  stiffness  of  the  garden  is 
offset  by  tlie  delicate  grace  of  the  yciung 
trees  in  new-  leaf,  the  set  decoration  of  tlie 
town  by  the  ilaneing  caravel  in  the  harbor. 
How-  cleverly  and  convincingly  the  ai-tist  has 
divided  his  sjiace,  and  it  never  occurs  to  us 
to  protest  our  nioderii  desire  for  unity  of 
time  in  the  action. 

'I'lie  colors  are  subdued,  as  if  ratlier  to 
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suggest  than  imjio.se  the  couelusion  of 
virtue's  final  reward.  There  is  in  the  Ro.scfie 
Museum,  Liverjiool,  a  jiaiiel  much  like  I  Ids 
one  which  may  be  1>\  the  same  artist. 

The  other  eas.soiie  of  .Mr.  Ityerson's  is 
iinieli  more  amusing  than  tlie  hisl,  and  we 
can  imagine  the  children  wlio  saw  it  first  in 
their  jiarcnts'  room  delighled  oxer  the  antics 
of  the  herex's  jiortraxed.  It  rejiresents  the 
ad\ ent iires  of  I  l.vs.ses  in  w  hich  Eenelojie,  the 
shrewd  and  kindly,  ever  industrious  lox'er- 
wife,  jilays  after  all  the  most  glorious  role, 
'rids  jiaiiel  is  attributed  b,\'  Scliiibring  to  Ihc 
so-called  Dido-master.  Really  the  wealth 
of  material  leaxes  the  jiaiiel  less  eroxxded 
than  would  seem  inevitable,  allhough  then' 
is  matter  there  for  half  a  dozen  panels  of  the 
size:  I’olyiihemus,  Sirens,  Kalyjiso,  Leuko- 
thea,  Nausik.'ia.  the  feast  xxith  Deinodokos 
at  Alkinoos',  Eiirykleia,  and  Fenelojie  arc 
.some  of  the  characters  easily  recognizable 
here.  Itather  fortunately,  there  xvas  no 
room  for  ('irce,  xxhich  may  not  have  been  a 
xery  xxelcome  theme  with  Penelope.  'I'liere 
is  a  rather  interesting  use  of  gold  in  this 
liarticiilar  jiaiiel  and  the  xxhole  effect  seeiiis 
to  our  mind  more  decoratix-e  than  iiictorial. 
'lids  jiiece  xxas  once  jiarl  of  the  Roehler 
(Munieh)  collection. 


'i’he  collections  of  the  CIcx'eland  iMusx'nm 
of  .\rt  have  recentlx-  been  enricheil  by  three 
imjiortant  jiaintings,  one  a  Dutch  interior 
by  Walter  McExven  eutitleil  "'rhe  Ghost 
Stoi'x  ,"  the  gift  of  Airs.  Edxxanl  S.  IlarkneS'. 
which  xxas  awarded  the  Deiixieine  Aledaille 
at  the  Paris  E.xhibition  of  188!).  'I'lie  other 
txxo  Jiaintings  xvere  jiurchased  from  the 
'I'liird  Exhibition  of  ^Vork  by  Contemiiorary 
.\merican  Faiiiters  xxhich  xxas  held  at  the 
Aluseiim  during  June.  'I'liey  are  ‘''I'lie 
Park  A\  inter."  by  Leon  Kroll,  and  "Rosa 
Alystii-a,"  bx'  A.  \  inceiit  'Pack,  both  excellent 
exanijiles  of  I  liese  artists'  xxork.  'I'lie  former 
is  a  I’epre.seiitation  of  a  xx  intry  dax’  in  Central 
Park,  xxith  skaters  dotted  oxer  the  lake  and 
nijon  its  banks;  xvldle  the  'Pack  jiaintiug  is 
an  idealization  of  the  Adrgiu  Mary,  seen 
descending  from  heax-en  on  a  cloud,  xvldle 
back  (if  her  oil  either  side  are  dimly  seen 
hosts  of  adoring  angels.  'Phe  Aluscum  is  to 
be  eongratulated  upon  haxiiig  secured  so 
desirable  all  addition  to  the  rejiresentat ion 
of  .Vniericaii  art  in  its  eollections. 
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THE  SILVER  URN 


A  PAINTING 

BY 


LILLA  CABOT  PERRY 


EDITH  LILLA  CABOT  PERRY 


LILLA  CABOT  PERRY— PAINTER  AND  POET 

BY  CAROLYN  HILMAN  AND  JEAN  NUTTING  OLIVER 


Rarely  does  Nature  bestow  on  one 
y  personality  two  equal  talents.  Airs. 
Lilia  Cabot  Perry  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
an  enviable  reputation  as  both  painter  and 
poet.  Probably  she  is  more  widely  known 
as  an  artist  than  by  her  verse,  and  naturally 
so,  as  she  spent  many  years  acquiring  her 
distinctive  style  with  pigments.  Her  early 
.studies  were  at  the  Cowles  Art  School  in  Bos¬ 
ton  under  Denis  Bunker,  one  of  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  American  artists  of  that  day,  and  Robert 
Vonnoh,  equally  well  known.  Soon  after  in 
France  she  worked  at  Julien’s  studio  and 
Colorossi’s,  and  later  under  Alfred  Stevens. 
At  Giverney  slie  was  associated  with  the 
leading  impressionists  of  the  period,  and 
became  a  valued  friend  of  the  master,  Alonet. 
Pissarro,  too,  at  this  time  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  was  of  her  immediate  circle. 


V'ear  after  year  she  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Salon,  an  honor  less  frecjuently  recurring  to 
the  many  fellow  artists  of  her  cou.itry.  In 
these  years  abroad  she  was  ever  a  gracious 
hostess  in  the  picturescpie  home  at  Giverney, 
drawing  about  her  a  group  of  well-known 
professionals  and  gifted  amateurs,  bestowing 
the  peculiar  charm  of  her  personality,  as  in 
later  years  she  had  been  the  source  of  radiant 
inspiration  and  courage  to  the  ever-growing 
company  of  artists  and  jioets. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Guild  of  Boston 
Artists,  she  has  helped  to  carry  it  through 
its  triumphant  history.  Although  started 
in  the  difficidt  days  of  the  World  War,  this 
organization,  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
Airs.  Perry  and  her  fellow  directors,  now 
maintains  its  beautiful  galleries  on  Newbury 
Street,  with  a  list  of  nearly  all  the  wcll- 
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known  artists  of  IJoston  and  an  associate 
nicnil)crship  of  five  linndrcd  rcpi-cscntatiA'c 
])ations  and  art  lovers.  Jlere  some  ol  Mrs. 
I’ei-ry's  most  sneee.ssful  exliikitions  lia\'e 


been  lield.  The  last  Iianging  on  these  walls 
included  seA'cral  examjik'S  of  her  early  Avork, 
as  well  as  those  in  hder  years.  The  seated 
lignre,  called  "iMarie  at  the  Window,”  and 
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ronsidcTC'd  one  ol’  In  t  hcsl  ;icliievcni('id.s,  wjis 
^liown  at  tills  tinir,  together  'willi  several 
•lapaiiese  motifs,  laudseaiie.s  and  figiii'es, 
eolorfnl  records  of  five  years  s]'<  iil  in  .la;''an. 
fniitfni  years  foi-  hoth  lier  arts. 

A  young  gir!  of  'J'okio.  standiiig  In  her 
silken  rohes  and  ohi.  with  In  r  o\al  face 
inipassiwly  liiaild  ifni.  deser\'edly  one  of  I  lie 
most  admired  eanx  ases  in  the  (  xh.iliil  :on.  M  as 
sold  in  i\Irs.  Rerry's  reei  nl  sueeessin!  shoM  mg 
at  the  Ih'ans  Clailiry  ni  N(  m  ^  ork.  as  was 
the  fnikhngth  ]:oi'trai1  of  ‘’Hohliy.  the 
Farmer  Itoy."  a  sturdy  child  eonfrouting 
the  Morld  in  rough  blue  om  rails.  Ills 
casual  attitude'  is  well  suggested.  Indeed, 
it  is  ill  her  ])e)rl  ra.ea!  eif  i-hilelheioel  aiiel  youth 
that  this  artist  exeels.  It  is  ue>t  enily  that 
she  e'apture'S  anel  imelirslauels  their  moeiels, 
hut  that  she  is  ahh'  tei  suggest,  aiiel  with 
s]ioutaui'ity,  the'  siihth'  sense'  eef  yeiiith  anel 
he'lpleSSlie'ss. 

“'J'he  Idiiry  'I'ah',  "  wliie  h  has  he-e'ii  sheiw  n 
as  far  afie'hl  as  Me'W  /e'alainh  is  an  e'xam|)le' 
of  lie'i'  skill  in  tre'atiug  the'  symjiathetie 
relatioushi])  of  mother  anel  e-hileh  d'he' 
unit  her,  heueling  eix’er  the'  musing  little'  girl 
as  she  re'aels  freiiu  an  eipe  ii  heieik.  is  graeieiiisly 
elrawii  anel  meiele  led.  Ill  its  pertei  t  halani'e' 
eif  light  anel  shaele',  this  pie-ture'  is  a  sheer 
eh'lighl.  An  aelmirahk'  e'xamjd.e  eit  a,  jiertecl 
grouj)  is  that,  eif  I  he'  wife  anel  ehilelre  n  eit  a 
e-ommaiieler  in  the'  Uniteel  Stale's  Na\'y. 
'I'he  coleir  se-he  iue  is  erne  of  ahseilute'  hai  iueiny. 
'riic  meither,  willi  hea\y  huruisheei  hraiels 
wounel  about  he-r  elassse  lieael,  is  seateel 
against,  a  eliiiily  figureel  baekgrouuel,  with  a 
I'liilel  on  I'itJier  siele.  In  eoiie't'ptiou  anel  ex- 
ee-ution  this  eoiniiosit ion  is  e-s]ieeia!!,v  serene 
anel  elignifieel.  Jhit  none  of  her  e  liilel  stuelies. 
|■harmiug  as  tlii'.e'  are',  has  ever  siiri  asseel 
that  e)f  ■‘Eeldh,"  first  sheiw  n  in  the'  Salem 
('hamps  ele  iNlars,  ehme  in  the  artist’s  eaily 
ilays  in  Fails. 

Fresh  in  coloring,  tre-ateel  with  ele'lightful 
spontani'ity  anel  wrx'e,  it  is  aliee'  with  the' 
spirit  of  ,\'onth.  'i'he  brilliant  re'il  of  hat 
anel  coat  aceeutuates  the  x’ibraiil  i|uatity 
truly  anel  temlerly  e'xpresse'el  in  the'  warm 
flesh  tints  of  the'  leix’ely  fae-e',  ujilifte'el  in  the' 
e'alm  certainty  eif  a.  girl  fe'arh'ss  eif  the  future'. 

Among  her  maseiiliiie  sitters  Mrs.  Ferry 
has  numbereel  Eelwin  Arlingtem  Robinson. 
In  eharacte'ristie  jieise,  the  peiet  leieiks  trom 
the  cain'as  with  that  iu.seriitable  e|ua!ity'  ol 
e'X|)re'.ssie)U  femiiel  in  his  restraineel  pe'rle'ction 


(tti:! 

eif  verse'.  'I’he-  peirtrait  eif  the'  la,le'  W.  I). 
'riftane'  lyjiitie  s  an  Ame  rie-aii  ge'iilli'inau  of  a 
elay  Just  passed,  Anothe'r  effee'tive  stnely  is 
eif  her  son-in-law.  Eelwin  Rallenlyne'.  the 
e-omiieise  r.  se'ate  el  at  the'  pianei. 

'ree-linically  IMrs.  Ferry  is  we'll  ee|nippi'el 
as  an  inte'i'iireti'r  eif  hnman  natiir;'.  Shi' 
ilraws  willi  fae'ility  ami  Irnlh  in  long,  full 
line's,  anil  paints  with  an  e'i|nal  I'ase  ami 
abamlon.  Her  wiirk  ni'Xi'r  proilnees  a 
faligning  riai-tion  upon  the'  obse  rNer.  'J'lii' 
e  III  liiisiasni  ami  joy  the  p'aiiite  r  lake's  in  he  r 
probli  111  are.'  subtly  .siigge'steel.  jMany  of  lii'r 
eainases  are  maile  in  a  moilern  high  ke'y. 
frank  in  e.'olor  with  a  .si'iise  of  harmony  for 
till'  whole'.  ( 'omp'osit.ion  ami  eli'sign,  eliHi- 
I'lill  as  they  are'  to  many,  jiroW'  no  impeili- 
iiiinls  III  lii'i'  art  as  she'  e'oiU'eixe.s  it.  Slii' 
a]i|iarinlly  feels  the'  balani'e  of  I'olor  and 
I'onlrasts  eif  light  ami  ilark.  in  lies  ri'spe'i'i 
he  r  N'isiou  of  the'  w  hole'  is  that  of  a  poet,  ami 
as  a  poi'l  she  has  won  a  ilisl.im  ti ve  ]ilai'i' 
among  the'  many  Ni'W  Engianih'i's  who  are' 
makers  of  eersi'.  Jli  r  last  xeilume,  ‘‘'I'lii' 
dar  of  Dreams,"  has  exe  ileil  miie-li  fa\'orabli' 
eomment.  Opening  with  a,  tribute  to  a 
brol.hi'r  artist.  Mr.  F.  Rosk'y,  it.  sustains 
with  e  i|ual  merit  e'litrane-ing  ])age's  of  e  arie  il 
subjei'ls.  Sonii'lime'S  it.  is  of  the'  Orieiil, 
again  of  New  Englaiiil,  that  she  wriI.e'S,  eei'r 
with  ])ra.elie'i'il  loue'li,  'Jiie  pie'l  nresejiie' 
iiualily,  iiatnrally,  is  always  exaleiit  in  he  r 
work,  but  elignil.y  ami  strength  are'  presi'iil 
to  re'iufore'e.  Sometimes  a  surprising  \  ilalily 
anel  ]iassion  gleam  m  the  elassie'  line's.  Like' 
tire  umkr  snow,  her  thoughts  glow  through 
her  seri'uil.v  of  style.  'J'he  heart  of  a  w  oman 
heats  through  the  restraineel  ami  stali'ly 
me'a.siires.  Some  of  the-  (|uatrains  are  like' 
gems  care  fully  faeet.eil  by  the  luie'rriug  hand 
of  the  lapielary,  with  a  railiaut  light  burning 
from  w  ithiii.  A  eritable  je'Wels  eif  expi'e'ssion. 
Witness  these  two  e'xamples  of  lii'r  art: 

FOLLOW  ME,  LO\E 

{Soiiij) 

t'olleiw  me',  Loee,  tliriiug'li  the  ilay'.s  long  lliglil, 
l.et  Iky  .song  in  my  ears  ring  I’re'e, 
l''oi'  .soon  i  shall  sk'e'p  in  the  starless  night, 

^ink  in  the  me'asnreless  se'a. 

lint  why  shiiiilil  I  fear  thiingh  the  night  he  dark 
.\nil  olilie  ion’s  waters  ek'ep? 

'I'hey  eannot  ejneneh  the  immortal  spark. 

Love  in  the  ashes  of  sleep. 
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THE  ROSE 

One  deep  red  rose  I  dropped  into  his  grave. 

So  small  a  thing  to  give  so  great  a  friend, 

Yet  veil  he  knew  it  was  my  heart  I  gave 
And  must  fare  on  without  it  to  the  end. 

AN  ANGEL  COMES 

An  angel  comes  and  looks  into  my  eyes, 

With  strange  new  joy  I  draw  a  deeper  breath. 
‘Surely  Thou  art  Love!”  my  soul  with  rapture 
cries, 

“Yes,  I  am  Love,  although  men  call  me  Death.” 

In  one  of  tlie  rarest  of  Mrs.  Perry’s 
creations,  ‘‘The  Silver  Jar,”  the  poetic 


quality  of  her  nature  is  as  plainly  evident  as 
in  her  written  work.  Here  the  beauty  of 
the  subject  is  not  over-emphasized,  yet  the 
appeal  is  undeniable.  The  standing  figure, 
with  a  cloud  of  dark  hair  and  far-seeing  eyes, 
suggesting  the  inevitable  pain  of  life.  The 
silver  jar  held  between  her  hands  gives  a 
dramatic  note  such  as  Mrs.  Perry  has  rarely 
struck.  A  vague,  mysterious,  silvery  tone 
envelops  the  whole  picture.  Sadness  is  here 
and  tears,  yet  its  expression  is  that  of 
softly  modeled  loveliness  and  pathos.  The 
painting  of  a  poet! 


ART  OF  JAPANESE  CHILDREN 

BY  KATHERINE  THAYER  HODGES 


Those  who  maintain  that  modern 
•lapanese  art  is  in  the  throes  of  a  de¬ 
cadence  find,  in  an  exhibition  of  several 
hundred  drawings  by  the  school  children  of 
Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  which  Western  and  Eastern 
standards  mingle  and  give  promise  of  re¬ 
markable  future  accomplishment.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  was  shown  for  fourteen  days  at  the 
Boston  Art  Club.  Although  crude,  there 
is  glimpsed  the  art  of  the  Japanese  masters 
of  the  past,  of  Hiroshiges,  the  Kuniyoshis, 
the  Utamaros,  the  Hohusais  and  other 
masters  of  the  Ukiyo-e  school. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  these  drawings 
reached  Boston  only  a  few  <lays  following 
the  disaster  which  has  appalled  the  whole 
world,  and  in  which  many  of  the  little 
artists  undoubtedly  perished.  The  exhibit 
is  the  work  of  children  from  six  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  what  would  corre.spond  to 
our  grammar  grades.  The  collection  was 
assembled  through  the  efforts  of  the  -lajjan 
Society  of  Boston,  of  which  Cyrus  Dallin, 
the  sculptor,  is  president.  It  was  done 
with  the  expectation  that  the  interest  which 
it  would  arouse  might  lead  to  more  friendly 
relations  among  rising  generations.  Japa¬ 
nese  teachers  in  their  turn,  while  in  this 
country  on  a  tour  of  the  schools,  asked  for 
a  collection  of  the  work  of  American  school 
children.  In  accordance  with  this  request 
a  group  was  gotten  together  by  the  society 
and  sent  to  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osako,  and 


other  cities,  where  it  was  shown  at  the  time 
of  the  celebration  attending  the  fiftieth 
aniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modern  school  system  in  Japan.  It  w'as 
greeted  enthusiastically  by  both  teachers 
and  children  and  led  to  the  interchange  of 
many  friendly  letters. 

From  these  youthful  exhibitors  from  the 
Orient  it  is  seen  that  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  in  Japanese  schools  are  much  like 
our  own.  After  the  glamor  of  the  unusual 
ill  style  and  subject  has  worn  off  one  also 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  weaknesses  of 
those  methods  are  not  radically  different. 
There  is  a  strong  appeal  in  the  naive  quality 
and  the  lack  of  beguilement  with  which 
many  exhibitors,  unhampered  by  too  aggres¬ 
sive  and  opinionated  instructors,  have  been 
free  to  approach  their  subjects.  The  in¬ 
terest,  on  the  other  hand,  lags  immediately 
when  others  have  attempted  to  turn  out 
sojihisticated  studies  in  which  every  atom 
of  originality  has  been  crushed,  and  follow, 
as  our  school  children  often  do,  the  mediocre 
models  laid  down  for  them  by  incompetent 
teachers. 

It  is  in  the  scenes  which  illustrate  folk 
stories  that  we  find  the  exhibitors  in  most 
natural  and  creative  gesture.  When  pre- 
cejit  and  admonition  are  forgotten  the  little 
artists  depict,  in  a  surprisingly  appealing 
manner,  real  creative  thought  through  the 
pleasures  of  childish  games  and  customs. 
Through  these  folk-story  drawings  there 
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breathes  something  of  the  spirit  of  ohi  Japan 
which  was  not  Europeanized,  tlie  Japan  in 
which  cliivalry,  heroism  and  devotion 
animated  its  proud  warriors,  and  in  whicli 
curious  symbols  and  traditions  were  in¬ 
variably  resorted  to.  Many  of  these  flraw- 
ings,  which  are  frequently  the  subjects  of 
the  younger  exhibitors,  are  gilded  and 
glorified  by  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony 
and  even  grandeur.  The  older  exhibitors 
become  more  sophisticated  in  ailvancing 
grades  and  learn  jiersjiective.  modelling  in 
the  round  with  full  light  and  shade,  take  on 
methods  of  working  which  are  similar  to 
many  in  use  in  our  own  country,  and  become 
copyists  rather  than  creators.  Life  groups, 
however,  are  freciiiently  well  done,  as  are 
vases  of  flowers,  groups  of  books  and  street 
scenes.  Textile  designs  made  by  the  older 
pupils  are  among  the  most  promising  of 
their  efforts.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
commendable  subjects  among  the  exhiliitors 
of  all  ages.  A  butterfly’s  iridescent  wing 
reflects  the  light  of  a  sunny  day;  two  little 
girls  in  figured  kimonas  shelter  themselves 


DRAWING  BY  A  CHILD  TEN  YEARS  OLD 


DRAWING— JAPANESE  LADY 
BY  A  SCHOOL  CHILD 


under  an  umbrella;  little  boys  play  at  their 
games  much  the  same  as  our  boys  do;  a 
spray  of  chrysanthemums,  a  weird  pagoda, 
as  well  as  curious  landscapes,  express  the 
artistic  aspirations  of  the  laud  of  the  cherry 
blossoms.  These  hold  for  Occidental  eyes 
an  unusual  fascination.  In  a  picnic  scene 
sketched  by  a  little  tot  of  six  years  the 
figures  are  crudely  drawn,  but  line  and 
thought  are  free  and  unconstrained.  To 
the  childish  mind,  Fuji,  dominating  the 
landscajie  for  miles  around,  must  be  present 
in  any  outdoor  scene.  Accordingly  there 
is  seen  in  a  little  square  in  one  corner  of  his 
paper  the  mountain’s  crude  outline,  topped 
by  funny  looking  little  clouds.  Studies  of 
wooden  shoes  on  little  stilts,  worn  by  all 
classes,  a  rain  storm  with  figures  which 
seem  to  be  high  in  the  air,  street  scenes 
bathed  in  color,  street  cars  and  locomotives 
are  many  times  oddly  represented  but  always 
unmistakable.  Several  drawings  show  the 
much  loved  cherry  blossoms  in  their  pink 
beauty,  others  show  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Festivals,  expecially  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Japanese  children.  In  one  drawing  of  the 


mi  \\viN(; 

(iirls’.  ()!•  I.)(ills'  F(.‘,sti^■al,  a.s  it  is  oTlrn  callcil, 
are  dolls  of  all  sizes,  inaimikins  of  royally 
with  A\liieli  the  litlle  girls  i)lay.  Draw- 
iiigs  of  the  Boys'  Festi\al  m\'arial)ly  include 
(lie  much  honored  cai]).  d'his  fish  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  cai'ry  a  message  of  streuglh  and 
courage  to  oAcrcome  all  ohslacles  in  the 
way  to  success,  and  is  seen  iii  huge  kites 
which  the  hoys  fly  ou  these  festal  days. 
Brave  knights  in  armor  aiv  also  shown  as 
representati\c  of  the  Boys'  F’esti\al. 

F>om  the  number  of  sketches  of  Japanese 
and  American  children  sJiaking  hands  tlie 
.spectator  comes  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
childi'cn  of  Ja])an  would  a])])rcclate  a  closer 
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ac(|uaiu  tance  than  has  formerly  existed. 
On  the  ])art  of  the  Boston  children  who  have 
attended  the  exhibit  this  desire  for  fraternal 
greetings  lias  been  lai'gcly  recijArocated. 
J'his  has  been  eA’idenceil  by  many  addresses 
Ihey  luiA'e  coj)ied  fi'om  the  drawings  A\ith 
which  the\'  were  es])ccially  jileased,  ami  the 
eagerness  with  Mhich  they  have  ex])resseil  a 
desire  to  write  to  the  little  Japanese  artists. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Fhiglish  is  a  com¬ 
pulsory  study  in  Japanese  schools,  the 
children  are  made  hajipy  by  any  oiA]rortuiiity 
to  corre.spond  with  those  who  write  English 
well. 

Of  es])ecial  intei-est  to  school  children  and 
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Ai\  KA(ilO'J.  lJli.\\\lN(;  in  A  CHILI) 
1  W  IILVI'I  VMAKS  OLD 


j;ro\\  ii-ilps,  as  well,  arc  (lie  sLclclii's  w  liicli 
arc  l)<)tli  draw  incs  ami  sicncils.  Uciiig  made 
w'illi  an  iiiccnsc-sl  ick  llicy  rcprcsciil  a  si  vie 
i>f  work  ciilircly  mdaiinliar  lo  Occidcn  lals. 
A  letter  from  a  .lapanese  U-aelier.  ^\lllell 
aeeomj)anies  this  exliikil  of  iiieense-pieliires. 
speaks  of  them  as  follows:  ■'When  I  was 
cigld  or  lime  years  of  age.  !  ofleii  ])la\’eil 
with  iiieeiise-stieks,  drawing  pictures  on 
])a])r'r  doors.  IIow  often  talker  scolded 
me!  B.iit  tlie  more  1  was  scolded  the  mon' 
interested  1  felt.  A’ears  ])assed  and  1  liad 
almost  forgotten  my  iianglily  hoxliood. 
'I'lie  other  day.  wlien  1  found  many  pietnres 
or  designs  for  staiiu'd  glass  and  mosaic 
among  tlie  iirodnctions  of  Fiiropean  and 
.Vmerican  cliililren  sent  to  onr  r-oiintiw',  I 
eonld  not  lielj)  heing  reminded  of  my  jiasl 
drawings  with  incense-sticks.  ^  On  will 
find  among  the  ])icturcs  many  made  in  the 
same  way. 

‘■'J'o  make  ])ictnres  thns  is  xery  simple. 
J*'irst  we  draw  the  rlesign  with  pencil  and 
hnrn  through  the  lines  with  incense.  A> 
far  as  m,\'  exjierienee  goes  we  ha\e  made  the 
designs  Avith  nitre  which  is  mi.\e(l  with 
water  instead  of  using  tin-  pencil.  .Vfier 
the  design  is  burned  with  the  incense  many 
different  colored  pajiers  are  jiasted  on  the 


back.  In  this  ease  we  imisl  think  aboiil 
I  he  I  la  rmony  of  colors.  Some  I  lines  we  |)aint 
with  crayon  or  water  color  paint  to  make 
the  drawings  more  perfect.  C  hope  tin' 
impils  make  use  of  w  hat  they  learn  m  making 
these  meense-pietnres  in  a  |)raelieal  way:  for 
example,  in  textile  iiamting."’  d'he  letter 
is  signed  "  Sn])er\  isor  of  draw  ing.  kiimajiro 
''  agi.  " 

'File  exchange  of  drawings  between  the 
>ehooi  children  of  America  and  those  fi'om 
the  land  of  the  ^  edo  is  not  only  a  |)ri'll,\ 
eoiirlesy  but  |>romises  results  which  may  be 
far  reaching  beyond  all  expectations,  h'rom 
careful  obseiwations  of  the  children  who 
alteiiihsl  the  showing  it  was  elearl\'  ewidiMil 
that  the  drawings  from  those  of  the  far¬ 
away  ( )rien  t  w  I're  a  real  son rce  of  in spira  I  ion . 

I’lieix'  was  an  enihnsiasni  manifesli'd  which 
bids  fair  to  increase  the  ih'sire  for  drawing 
III  all  who  \  isited  the  gallery,  ('emeiiting 
of  a  friendship  between  tlm  rising  generation. 
Ihrongh  tins  nintiial  interest,  as  formerly 
alluded  to.  is  no  small  iiarl  of  the  gain 
dc“ri\eil  from  it.  better  international  re- 
lationshi|i.  an  .Vniei’iean  i.leai  w  hich  has  long 
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been  a  national  watchword,  cannot  but  be 
quickened  by  all  who  look  upon  these 
juvenile  works  of  art.  The  financial  result 
accruing  to  the  Japanese  students  in  Roston 
is  considerable.  The  original  ]jlan  in  holding 
this  exhibit  was  to  make  it  entirely  free  of 
charge.  Becau.se  of  the  sudden  disaster 
which  has  a]>ijalled  the  whole  world  there 
has  arisen  acute  sutfering  among  students  in 
our  American  colleges.  jMany  have  lost 
their  parents  and  relatives  and  have  been 
cut  off  from  all  immediate  source  of  sul)- 


sistence.  To  assist  those  who  turned  to  the 
society  for  advice  and  help,  a  fund  was 
starteil  to  which  generous  contributions 
have  been  made.  Coming  as  it  did  at  the 
time  of  this  exhibit,  notices  of  the  opening 
of  the  fund  were  given  out  to  all  visitors, 
many  of  whom  responded  liberally. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Boston 
Art  Club,  SeiJtember  26,  the  drawings  were 
taken  to  Salem.  From  there  they  will  be 
shown  in  other  Alassachusetts  cities,  and  all 
over  the  United  States,  wherever  requested. 


(NOCTURNE)  CARNEVALE  ITALICO  BRASS 


ITALICOBRASS  THE  CANALETTO  OFOURTIME 

BY  AMELIA  DEERIES 


ITALICO  BRASS,  who  won  a  Gold  Medal 
in  the  San  Francisco  Exhibition  of  1914, 
and  whose  painting,  Venise.  La  Terrasse, 
was  purchased  recently  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  is  the  leading  Venetian 
painter  of  his  day.  As  Canaletto  left  us  a 
clear  and  perfect  record  of  the  customs  and 
appearance  of  the  Venice  of  his  age,  so 
Brass  will  leave  an  almost  complete  record 
of  the  Venice  of  his  generation. 

Born  in  Trieste,  he  came  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  this  adorable  city  and  fell  in 
love  with  her.  Here  he  has  lived  ever  since. 


and  only  his  wife  knows  the  sufferings  and 
struggles  through  which  he  passed  to  his 
present  success. 

He  is  no  servile  follower  of  Canaletto,  but 
he  shows  a  logical  development  from  the 
manner  of  that  master  through  the  style  of 
the  impressionists. 

He  has  remained  an  Impressionist  because 
he  finds  this  technique  suited  to  what  he 
wants  to  do.  He  says  Venice  is  too  old  to 
be  recorded  in  any  other  manner.  He 
subjects  himself  to  the  city,  even  as  Canal¬ 
etto,  Guardi  and  Corot  did  in  their  time. 


IL  PONTE  SULLO  LAGUNA  ITALICO  BRASS 
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He  is  subject  to  her  movement,  her  atmos- 
plieric  changes,  her  life  and  beauty;  she  is 
his  mistress  to  wliom  he  has  devoted  liimself. 
More  even  tlian  tliat — he  tells  me  his  work 
is  consecrated  to  her  and  that  each  j)icture 
is  laid  on  her  altar  as  other  men  may  lay 
offerings  on  the  altar  of  the  Vi'-gin  in  the 
Cathedral.  lie  is  a  pleiii-airistc  and  his 
coloring  is  always  true  and  not  exaggerated. 
He  jjaints  Venice  as  she  appears  to  him, 
simply  and  with  adoration. 

In  addition  to  being  a  ])oetic  scascapist 
he  has  the  rare  gift  of  niaticrc,  and  in  an 
exhibition  showing  the  develoi)ment  of  the 
art  of  painting  otit  of  doors  in  \'enice,  his 
works  wonld  take  their  natural  niche  in  the 
evolution  which  has  gone  on  since  Corot. 
He  has  a  quality  which  convinces  me  that 
in  the  history  of  Venetian  art  he  will  have 
his  place.  Almost  every  aspect  of  daily  life 
in  the  city  he  loves  has  been  recorded  by 
him  most  deliciously.  Each  theme  has  been 
done  again  and  again,  and  of  the  two  here 
reproduced,  ‘'ll  P  onte  sullo  Laguna”  (of  an 
historic  festival,  when  a  bridge  of  boats  is 
built  across  the  Laguna),  I  like  best  the  one 
which  did  not  win  the  Gold  Medal,  as  I 
feel  even  more  emotion  and  atmosi)here  in 
it.  I  saw,  in  his  studio,  a  third,  in  another 
mood,  equally  fine.  On  the  night  of  the 
Festa  the  jjeople  come,  in  their  thousands, 
in  gondolas  to  watch  the  fireworks,  and 
Italico  Brass  has  also  made  endless  studies 
of  this  fascinating  subject.  In  the  one  here 
reproduced  the  cliief  beaut.x  is  in  the  quality 
of  the  tones  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the 
fireworks  n])on  the  island  of  San  Giorgio. 
The  movement  of  the  watching  crowd  and 
of  the  waiting  gondolas  is  very  well  suggested. 

In  ”11  P  onte  dei  Pugni”  he  presents  the 
present-day  life,  such  as  I  have  seen  it  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  on  one  of  the  little 
canals;  and  he  has  faithfidly  recorded  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  tones  in  the  ancient 
houses  and  in  the  water.  He  does  not  seek 
the  “  picturesfiue,”  but  he  merely  says, 
“This  is  what  Venice  is  like  in  the  twentieth 
century.” 

“II  Campanile  di  S.  Stefano”  tells  a 
similar  series  of  facts,  cainffy  and  in  the 
spirit  which  falls  upon  whomever  stays  in 
Venice.  Here  it  is  again  (at  another  s])ot) 
in  his  “La  Sagra,”  where  he  came  upon  the 
vendors  of  church  candles,  and  of  children’s 
balloons.  The  fruit-stllers  of  the  Rialto, 


in  another  picture,  are  far  truer  than  any 
j)hotograph  could  be.  For,  if  part  of  the 
beauty  of  Venice  is  movement  and  com¬ 
position,  atmosphere  ami  climate — certainly 
color  (the  color  of  old  houses,  of  old  black 
shawls,  of  bright  fruits,  and  of  tattered  and 
mended  sails,  black  gondolas,  grey  archways, 
jade  waters,  ohi  stone  buildings,  i)iid'; 
marble,  delicate  wrought  iron,  and  old  worn 
l)avements)  is  also  a  i)art  of  tlie  |)ortrait. 

Italico  Brass’s  work  in  Venice  shows  tlie 
superficiality  of  the  cry,  “Photography  has 
done  away  with  this  .sort  of  thing.”  A 
j)hotograph  can  never  be  sneh  a  recoj'd  as  a 
I)ainting  can  be  and  is. 

Look  m)W  at  his  ]>icture — “lai  Piazzetta” 
(page  610).  A  hackneyeil  scene  newly  reTi- 
dered,  witli  its  distant  steamshi])s  and  ever- 
l)assing  i)eople,  pigeons  and  priests — new 
because  it  is  there  today:  the  ])asL  is  one  witli 
the  present.  How  much  of  the  history  of 
^  enice,  even  of  civilization,  is  contained  in 
this  scene!  There  lies  a  steamer  from 
Glasgow  on  its  way  to  Tricst,  Palestine  and 
the  far  Fast.  There  stands  the  Doge’s 
palace  where  Deinocracy  was  established 
long  before  Cromwell;  there  is  San  Giorgio 
in  the  di.stancc,  worthy  monnmeiit  of  tlie 
Aliddle  Ages;  there  are  the  electric  lights  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  on  the  right  the 
shops  of  the  eighteenth;  coming  towards  us 
are  two  Carabinieri,  whose  costume  is  a 
living  memory  of  the  time  when  Napoleon 
concpiered  Venice — proud  city,  one  of  whose 
rulers  had  in  the  past  forced  the  Pojie  to  go 
from  Rome  at  his  call,  from  his  seat  of 
government  in  the  palace  on  the  left  of  the 
picture.  Much  more  history  than  I  have 
time  or  space  to  tell  is  synthesised  in  this 
])ainting,  which  has  the  quality  of  a  Canaletto 
and  yet  jjortrays  the  little  children  of  this 
century  and  the  aptiarently  nnchanging 
[iriests ! 

One  of  the  main  industries  of  modern 
Venice  is  the  glass  work,  first  started  by 
Byzantine  workers  brought  by  conquering 
Venetians  to  their  city.  Here,  in  “Le 
Perlaic,”  you  see  modern  Venetian  women 
threading  glass  beads  into  necklaces  which 
go  all  over  the  world. 

The  “Carnevale  ’  (Nocturne,  J)age  608) 
records  the  famous  and  historical  carnival 
of  ^Tnice,  which  has  never  been  revived 
since  the  war.  Ten  years  ago  Brass  saw  it 
and  painted  it.  Perhaps  he  made  the  last 
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record  of  a  festival  which  has  gone  forever? 

In  his  studio,  a  cool  old  palace  in  a  hack 
street  near  the  Accadeniia  (where  all  the 
great  Venetian  painters  are  represented), 
he  showed  me  other  records — Venice  dvriiig 
the  war:  all  j)ainted  with  the  same  tranquil 
s{)irit  and  delicious  touch  and  tone.  St. 
Mark’s  barricaded;  an  cx(|uisite  church 
bombed  and  completely  destroyed,  and  with 
it  tlic  finest  Tiei)olo  the  city  possessed! 
Despite  the  danger,  the  peojde  crowded  out 
in  fury  at  the  otitrage  of  such  a  barbarous 
enemy;  and  Italico  Rrass  sat  down  under 
the  storm  of  enemy  aeroplanes  and  quietly 
painted  the  scene. 

Similarly,  at  otlier  times,  he  has  painted 
St.  jMark's  Square  flooded  and  bridges  of 
boats  built  across  so  that  commerce  could 
continue;  Venice  under  snow;  Venice  at  all 
hours  and  seasons,  in  all  moods.  In  addition 
to  this  life  study  he  is  a  connoisseur  of 
ancient  art  and.  having  made  one  of  the 
finest  private  collections  in  Italy,  he  has  now 


purchased  an  ancient  building  in  which  he 
will  spend  his  last  years.  Here  he  will 
arrange  a  museum  showing  the  logical 
development  and  evolution  of  painting  in 
Venice  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
day.  He  has  made  his  position  in  Paris 
and  is  now  going  to  London  to  arrange  a 
representative  exhibition  of  his  work  there, 
and  in  America. 

Venice  seen,  however,  l)y  the  imagination 
as  well  as  by  the  eye  anrl  presented  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Fragonard,  was  the  best  work  of 
the  first  period  in  the  art  of  an  English 
lover  of  Italy  who  spent  ten  years  here  and 
whose  painting  of  the  “Church  of  St.  Maria 
della  Salute,”  in  the  possession  of  Lord  de 
Walden,  is  the  finest  portrait  of  that  building 
and  of  the  sapphire  Venetian  night  that  I 
have  yet  seen  anywhere;  similarly  his  opal 
rendering  of  the  carnival  at  daybreak  (in 
the  collection  of  Lady  Anglesey)  seems  to 
transcejid  even  those  of  Brass — but  that  is 
another  story. 


ART  FOR  THE  FARMER^ 

BY  CARL  J.  SVIALLEY 


All  of  my  life  I  have  in  one  way  or 
another  worked  with  the  Kansas 
farmer.  During  those  years  he  has  changed 
a  bit  as  changes  have  come  into  modern 
living  conditions,  but  at  heart  he  is  the  same 
fine  gentleman.  For  many  yea>’s  my  father 
was  ill  the  wholesale  and  retail  seed  business 
and  I  was  actively  working  with  him  until 
his  death  a  few  years  ago.  We  came  in 
daily  contact  with  these  men  of  the  soil  and 
their  families  and  came  to  knoiv  many  of 
them  as  friends.  My  first  art  shop  was  a 
space  that  I  arranged  in  the  retail  section  of 
the  seed  warehouse,  where  I  looked  after  it 
as  best  I  could  while  attending  to  my  other 
duties.  It  was  not  as  strange  a  thing  to  the 
farmers  as  it  was  to  outside  visitors. 

Art  for  the  farmer  means  to  me  not  only 
art  for  the  gentleman  who  tills  the  soil  but 
art  for  the  little  cities  in  the  rural  districts 
as  well,  for  it  is  the  same  people  that  make 
up  both.  The  life  of  most  of  Kansas  is 
dependent  upon  the  products  of  the  soil,  and 


I  have  to  speak  mainly  of  Kansas,  for  that 
is  the  district  I  know  best.  The  life  of  our 
farmer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  traflesman, 
banker  or  editor  in  the  center  in  which  he 
does  his  business,  d'he  farmer  of  today  is  a 
man  of  affairs,  who  has  as  much  or  more 
invcstetl  in  his  business  than  the  average 
business  man  or  l)anker  in  the  city  where  he 
trades.  Alost  of  the  younger  men  are  high 
school  and  college  graduates.  There  may 
be  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the 
“nd)c”  farmer  still  exists,  but  the  only  place 
I  have  seen  the  “hayseed”  is  on  the  vaude¬ 
ville  stage.  The  farmers’  wives  belong  to 
the  same  clubs  as  the  women  in  town.  The 
farmers  are  directors  in  our  banks  and  stock¬ 
holders  in  our  insurance  companies  and  mills. 

So  I  feel  that  art  for  the  farmer  is  simply 
art  for  the  rural  community. 

For  many  years  I  helped  arrange  ex- 
hibTions  for  schools  in  Kansas  and  the 
southwest.  Art  first  had  to  hunt  for  places 
to  accept  them.  Now  we  have  trouble  in 
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taking  care  of  llie  requesls  that  come  from 
all  quarters.  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  art 
world  ill  some  way  and  looked  at  things 
from  many  angles.  IMy  e.xhihition  experi¬ 
ence  taught  me  that  the  only  places  where 
art  really  thrived,  the  only  places  where  the 
interest  kejit  alive,  were  where  the  com¬ 
munities  and  individuals  bought  things,  so 
1  decided  to  become  a  dealer  to  do  my  best 
to  encourage  the  purchasing  of  the  right 
sort  of  things  in  the  districts  that  I  could 
reach.  So  1  began  propaganrla  from  my 
McRlierson,  Kansas,  shop  to  show  the 
people,  es|)ecially  the  .young  people,  that  they 
could  have  fine  original  works  of  art,  fine 
original  etchings  and  lithographs  and  an 
occasional  [lainting,  that  the.y  were  for  them 
as  well  as  for  the  extremely  wealthy  and 
that  they  could  buy  a  really  fine  original  for 
the  same  price  as  a  reproduction.  My  shop, 
as  one  of  the  jirofessors  of  the  local  college 
put  it,  “became  a,  little  center  of  culture.” 

'i'he  high  school  exhibitions  grew  from 
year  to  year  until  now  a  full  floor  of  the  big 
high  school  is  used  for  the  fall  show.  During 
the  week  that  the  last  one  was  held  nearly 
three  thousaiul  passed  the  ticket  stand, 
d'he  jjopulalion  of  the  city  is  a  scant  4,800. 
'i'he  Mci’herson  schools  now  own  nearly 
forty  origijial  paintings  and  many  good 
etchings,  including  prints  by  Whistler,  Zorn 
and  others.  There  are  jjaintings  in  the 
college  and  the  library,  and  the  homes  have 
a  lot  of  them.  Our  neighboring  town  of 
landsborg  in  the  same  county,  famous  as  a 
center  of  culture,  owns  many  fine  things. 
The  high  schools  both  have  collections.  A 
few  days  ago  my  wife  and  I  tried  to  get  a 
close  estimate  of  the  number  of  originals 
owned  at  ]..indsborg.  We  at  first  arrived  at 
a  conclusion  of  one  to  every  six  people  but 
had  lo  re^’ise  it  to  one  to  every  three. 

Lindsborg  is  the  home  of  Birger  Sandzen, 
one  of  my  best  friends,  a  sincere  artist  to 
whom  the  world  is  fast  giving  his  just 
reward.  He  always  works  entirely,  unself¬ 
ishly,  for  the  furtherance  of  art  and  every¬ 
thing  to  tend  to  a  bettering  of  life  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  has  established  the  Smoky 
Hill  Art  did),  which  has  grown  without  a 
membershii)  campaign  of  any  kind  to  a 
membership  of  over  three  hundred.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  2,200.  The 
greatest  honor  I  hold  in  the  art  W'orld 
is  a  life  membership  given  me  by  this 


little  band  of  real  workers.  I  have  heard 
my  friend  George  Eggers  say  the  same. 

Please  i)ardon  my  constant  reference  to 
my  own  work,  but  the  work  in  these  Kansas 
rural  districts  has  been  a  very  personal  one. 
1  want  to  cite  a  few  instances  that  may 
sound  like  shop  talk  that  have  come  under 
my  personal  observation.  One  young 
farmer’s  wife  has  on  her  walls  a  coiqile  of 
good  j)aintings  and  etchings  by  Millet. 
Whistler  and  Zorn,  as  well  as  others 

One  of  the  girls  in  this  town  who  w^as 
willing  to  carefully  save  from  her  allowance 
during  a  few  years  formed  a  collection  of 
several  fine  paintings  and  about  twenty-five 
fine  etchings,  Rembrandt,  Zorn,  Whistler, 
Larson  and  others.  On  her  twenty-first 
birthday  she  came  in  to  pay  a  i)art  of  her 
account  and  remarked  that  she  was  sorry 
she  could  not  pay  it  all  now'  as  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  some  money  for  her  birthday 
but  her  father  only  gave  her  a  farm. 

A  young  farmer  dropi)ed  in  to  talk  one 
evening  anil  went  home  with  a  fine  Sandzen 
still  life. 

These  are  just  a  ftnv  of  hundreds  of  in¬ 
stances.  Many  of  the  things  go  to  modest 
homes  and  to  young  people  earning  but 
little,  where  we  make  it  possilile  for  them 
to  inirchase  by  paying  a  little  each  month 
as  their  earnings  permit. 

At  the  Easter  week  show  at  Lindsborg 
more  dollars  worth  of  original  prints  were 
sold  than  at  the  last  show  of  the  National 
Academy.  A  while  back  the  “bunch” 
there  wanted  to  see  some  Strang  etchings. 
Out  of  twenty-five  exhibited  twenty  were 
sold.  One  Kansas  college,  a  farm  college, 
has  i)urchased  among  its  faculty  aiid  student 
body,  since  January  first,  over  a  hundred  and 
twenty  original  prints  and  paintings.  Not 
high  priced  but  high  quality. 

You  ask  what  has  made  the  interest. 
You  can’t  build  anything  without  material 
of  the  right  sort,  neither  can  you  build 
without  proper  craftsmanship.  'Lhe  desire 
for  beauty  was  there.  Twelve  years  ago 
George  Pinney,  a  school  man  and  as  thorough 
as  I  ever  expect  to  know,  then  superintendent 
at  McPherson,  held  the  first  school  exhibit 
and  from  the  money  raised  started  the  pres¬ 
ent  collection.  He  knew  that  no  properly 
balanced  education  could  be  what  is  generally 
termed  practical,  without  the  purely  cultural 
also,  and  directed  the  art  supervision  of  the 
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scliools  with  that  point  in  mind.  The  work 
has  been  finely  carried  on  l)y  Mr.  Power, 
liis  snece.ssor.  Tlic  hjve  of  l)eanty  is  taught 
from  the  first  grade  np.  Not  only  i)ractieal 
drawing  and  ‘'hn.sy  work”  hnt  art  ai)i)re- 
eiation  throngh  study  of  originals  on  the 
A\alls  ainl  i-e])roduetions  in  the  reference 
hooks.  Perhaps  once  in  tweidy  years  an 
artist  may  go  fi'om  their  raidcs.  hen  he 
begins  to  ])roduee  In-  will  have  hmidreds  of 
friends  laaidy  to  know  the  beauty  of  his 
Work  and  to  })oint  ont  his  faidts.  So  we 
have  begain  M’itli  the  children. 

IMien  I  go  init  to  talk  to  chibs,  etc.,  on 
prints,  the  first  thing  expected  is  to  tell  the 
processes.  Any  MePher.son  or  Eindsborg 
schoolboy  can  do  it  as  well. 

^^■e  h  ave  endeavored  to  get  originals  intt) 
the  schools  and  homes  wht'rever  we  can;  we 
find  that  once  tlit'y  have  originals  about, 
the  day  of  the  repiodnetion  other  than  for 
library  reference  is  done.  The  belief  that 
many  liave  that  an  original  “is  too  expen¬ 
sive”  we  have  so  snccessfnily  broken  down 
that  onr  Kansas  sto''e  carries  none  whatever, 
for  we  eonid  not  sell  them  if  we  wished  to. 
Good  original  etchings  and  litheigraiehs  can 
be  imrchased  as  che-ajily  as  re‘])ro<hictions. 
fh'sides,  there  is  a  fascinating  element  of 
buying  with  the  sense  that  jierhaiis  we  have 
bonght  well.  Not  so  many  years  ago  a 
Whistler  conid  have  been  ])nrcha.sed  by 
almost  any  high  school  j)n]>il.  When  we  get 
the  children  interested  enough  the  interest 
spreads  in  the  home.  Many  a  family  heir¬ 
loom  have  I  seen  sent  to  the  attic. 

I  wish  that  the  Eeileration  could  realize 
the  value  of  the  original  print  to  a  greater 
extent  ajid  send  out  more  ])ortfolios  of 
etchings,  lithogra])hs,  etc.,  and  less  of  re!)ro- 
ductions.  You  flo  not  know  how  much 
greater  the  response  will  be,  how  much 
greater  the  jo.y  of  the  jnirehaser. 

^N'hen  you  look  around  for  art  centers, 
don't  stop  with  the  cities  of  a  hundreil 
thousand  or  more  i)opnlation.  There  are 
little  centers  that  are  doing  as  mueh  or 
more  than  many  of  the  large  ones,  that  are 
coui)!ing  nj)  individnality  with  (luality  ratlier 
than  quantity,  that  are  not  trying  to  mimic 
a  l>ig  sister  by  doing  the  same  thing  in  a 
little  way.  Sante  Ee  is  acknowledged  an 
im{)ortant  center,  because  its  citizens  have 
been  wise  enough  to  retain  and  Imild  on  its 
glorious  historical  foundations  and  in  so 


doing  make  it  a  jjlace  of  beauty  and  interest 
that  will  never  have  a  dnj)lieate. 

Look  at  the  University  of  Gklahoma, 
win  re  ni,\'  friend  Jacobson  has  taken  the  art 
seluH)!  and  in  eight  years  built  the  enroll¬ 
ment  to  twenty  times  its  original  numl)er 
and  ])jdduced  work  that  is  much  above  the 
average. 

Washburn  College  at  Tojicka  will  soon 
hax’e  its  own  nnisenm.  Then  look  at  Mc¬ 
Pherson  County.  Kan.sas.  which  has  seen  the 
sturdy  (piality  of  the  work  of  its  own  artist, 
Ifirger  Sandzen,  and  has  in  its  own  private 
and  [inblic  ecdleetions,  as  near  as  can  be 
estimatKl,  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
of  his  ])rints.  Here  at  Lindsl)org  and  Mc¬ 
Pherson  are  established  nmdjue  movements. 
Eindsborg  expects  to  have  a  cpiarter  of  a 
million  dollar  music  hali  and  art  gallery 
ready  in  two  years.  Our  ])lans  for  future 
V, ork  ai'c  rather  interesting.  We  hope  to 
.see  the  Smoky  Hill  Art  Club  have  a  thousand 
members.  A^'e  ho])e  to  see  McPherson  have 
a  museum.  Many  of  the  Kansas  Schools 
and  colleges  own  fine  ]>aintings  and  jji'ints. 
IMy  orders  to  my  iMcPhersmi  manager  are  to 
see  that  an  original  of  some  kind  goes  into 
every  selnail  into  the  comdy  and  then  to 
sec  that  they  go  into  every  county  around. 
iMy  Kansas  City  office  ho])es  to  do  some 
interesting  things  also. 

Movements  snceeed  because  the  com¬ 
munity  spirit  is  such  that  ])eoi)le  will  work 
together  for  things  that  will  make  their 
community  a  better  one  to  live  in.  AAdien 
work  is  to  be  done,  a  man  or  woman  deemed 
eom])etent  to  super\’i,se  the  work  is  selecteil, 
ami  that  per,son  is  expected  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  that  the  rest  of  ns  will  follow.  Too 
often  an  association  selects  a  leader  and  then 
])roceeds  to  tell  him  or  her  wliat  to  do, 
instead  of  doing  what  the  leader  says.  We 
believe  that  a  leader  should  know  what  to 
tell  us  and  ex|)ect  us  to  do.  If  he  is  not 
man  enongh  to  do  it,  we  get  some  one  who 
can. 

At  Eindsborg,  Mr.  Sandzen  and  his  good 
friend,  Oscar  Thorsen,  who  has  fornuxl  one 
of  the  finest  collections  in  the  west,  are  the 
guiding  spirits. 

'Pile  common  interest  is  a  success  of  all 
movements.  In  this  district  there  is  no 
class  distinction  as  to  wealth — there  is  only 
distinction  as  to  culture.  If  I  had  time  I 
would  tell  you  a  little  of  the  Easter  festivals 
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held  there;  of  how  the  townsmen  and  fanners 
built  a  road  to  the  top  of  Cornodo  heights, 
so  that  all  can  enjoy  a  most  beautiful  view; 
how  AlcPherson  built  her  [)arks. 

At  Kansas  City,  the  gateway  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  agrieultnral  districts,  we  hope 
to  have  one  of  the  most  marvelous  art 
developments.  Our  great  memorial  will 
soon  be  started.  Eventually  we  will  have 
many  millions,  enough,  if  ])roj)erly  used, 
to  create  one  of  the  most  distinctive  art 
centers  in  the  V(  rid.  I  bojie  that  we  will 


be  able  to  put  into  our  movement  a  sense  of 
individuality  that  will  make  us  something 
distinctly  our  own,  that  will  not  let  us  copy 
.s(jmething  that  has  already  been  done,  but 
will  carry  the  spirit  of  the  great  west. 
With  our  many  millions,  I  hope  that  we 
can  humble  ourselves  to  look  to  Santa  Fe 
and  Lindsborg  and  draw  a  lesson  from  them 
that  will  show  us  what  we  can  do  with 
wealth  when  they  have  createil  all  they 
have  with  less  than  we  will  be  able  to  spend 
on  one  master  painting. 
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Aut  Guild,  Oystek  Ray,  Long  Island 

BY  Sd'ANLEY  I.OTIIROr,  DIRECTvOR 


The  TERjMINATION  of  the  j)resent 
season  will  complete  the  fourth  year 
that  the  Louis  Comfort  Titfany  Foundation 
has  existed  as  a  residence  for  tlie  younger 
artists.  Like  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  the 
Foundation  is  a  ])lace  where  artists  who  have 
already  received  their  technical  training  in 
the  art  schools  and  are  at  the  post-graduate 
period  of  their  study  may  freely  develop  t  heir 
own  special  viewpoints.  After  graduation 
from  the  schools  many  young  artists,  even  if 
talented,  are  forced  to  give  up  all  serious 
studyand  enter  the  field  of  commercial  art 
for  a  livelihood.  Although  its  numbers  are 
necessarily  limited  to  the  few  who  show 
promise  of  real  ability,  the  Foundation  is 
able  to  offer  such  artists  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  they  can  work  for  a  few 
months  unhampered  by  financial  considera¬ 
tions.  Both  women  and  men  are  now 
eligible,  and  artists  in  the  various  branches 
of  craftwork  as  well  as  painters  and  sculptors 
are  admitted,  although  up  to  the  present 
date  the  painters  have  ])rcflominated  in 
number. 

Mr.  Louis  Tiffany  in  the  gift  of  his  Long 
Island  home  to  the  Foundation  included  not 
only  the  grounds  which  surround  it  but  also 
large  tracts  of  woodland  and  shore  situated 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  hilly  portion  of  the 
island  with  extensive  views  of  Cold  Spring 


IIarl)or  and  the  Sound.  The  natural 
beauties  of  the  site  are  enhanced  by  the 
carefully  controlled  landscape  gardening  of 
that  portion  immediately  surrouiifling  the 
buildings,  while  the  remainder  is  left  largely 
in  its  wild  state.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
variety  of  landscape,  the  broad  marine  views, 
wooil  interiors,  stretches  of  cultivated  farm 
laiifl,  and  lastly  the  more  intimate  garden 
detail  with  its  fountains  and  pools  and  ever- 
varying  summer  flowers.  Mr.  Tiffany  is  a 
tremendous  lover  of  Nature  in  all  her  mani¬ 
festations  as  his  own  artistic  work  gives  such 
ample  record,  and  his  chief  desire  in  creating 
the  Foundation  has  been  to  instill  in  the 
younger  artists  the  same  love  of  and  ajijjre- 
ciat  on  for  Nature  in  her  varying  forms  and 
color.  Practically  the  only  restriction  which 
is  put  on  the  artist  who  enters  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  that  he  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
nature  in  some  form.  For  the  painter  there 
is  al.  the  out-of-doors,  and  he  is  expected  to 
make  use  of  it  whenever  the  weather  permits. 
Many  of  those  painters  who  enter  have  had 
little  opportunity,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  education,  for  the  study  of  landscajjc, 
and  the  marked  improvement  they  show 
after  a  few  weeks’  work  in  the  Foundation  is 
encouraging  proof  of  what  it  can  do  for  them. 

The  scul})tors  and  craftsmen  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  decorative  work  based  on  floral  or 
foliage  motifs.  The  study  of  living  foliage 
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form,  even  though  tlie  designs  are  liigldy 
conventionalized,  gives  such  work  a  freedom 
and  vitality  not  to  be  arriveil  at  by  the 
mere  imitation  of  earlier  floral  models.  The 
P'oundation,  however,  jiossesses  a  large 
oriental  art  collection  which  includes  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  de  ign  work  Ijased 
on  the  very  material  that  the  artists  have 
before  them.  The  healthy  conditions  of  the 
life  in  the  Foundation  with  the  sea  air,  good 
food,  and  early  hours  also  does  much  to 
build  up  the  physical  condition  of  all  those 
who  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time. 

There  is  no  effort  made  to  offer  instruction 
in  the  Foundation,  the  idea  being  that  each 
member  will  contribute  something  to  the 
others,  and  that  far  more  is  to  be  learned  by 
the  younger  men  from  watching  a  more 
experienced  artist  develoj)  his  idea  than  from 
direct  teaching.  In  the  same  way  the  artists 
in  the  various  branches  of  art  work  each 
stimulate  the  other.  Artists  of  established 
reputation,  however,  visit  the  Foundation 
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freipiently  and  give  informal  advice  and 
criticism  where  it  is  necessary;  and  several 
such  men  are  invited  to  work  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  period  each  season. 

The  Foundation  has  during  the  four  years 
since  its  initiation  housed  seventy-four 
artists,  including  painters,  sculptors  and 
artists  in  the  various  crafts.  These  artists 
come  from  every  part  of  the  country,  as 
many  of  them  from  the  middle  western 
cities  as  from  New  York  City  itself. 

The  members  who  do  work  which  meets 
with  the  apjiroval  of  the  ailvi.sory  art  com¬ 
mittee  are  invited,  whenever  there  is  avail¬ 
able  sjiace,  to  return  to  the  Foundation  each 
year  for  a  month  or  more.  The  Foundation 
also  takes  an  interest  in  their  plans  and  helps 
them,  wherever  possible,  throughout  the 
year.  For  this  purpose  an  exhibition  is  held 
in  New  York  City  each  winter  in  which 
both  present  and  former  members  exhibit 
their  work  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  whether 
done  in  the  Foundation  or  outside.  This 
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year  a  Traveling  Exhihitioii  is  also  being 
sent  out,  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  to  the  various  smaller 
American  art  centers.  Thus  it  is  the  hope 
to  gradually  gather  together  a  group  of  the 
younger  and  more  talented  artists  who  will 
be  closely  affiliated  with  the  Foundation 
and  will  also  cooperate  with  each  other. 
Their  influence  should  greatlj'  help  the 
newer  members  in  the  future.  As  our 
former  members  already  include  several 
Prix-de-Rome  men  and  others  who  have  been 
considered  the  prize  pupils  in  the  various  art 
schools,  this  alumni  ought  eventually  to 
embrace  all  the  more  prominent  of  the 
younger  artists.  Although  not  as  yet 
definitely  fixed,  the  general  plan  is  eventually 
to  create  a  t;y’pe  of  guild  to  which  the  most 
promising  of  these  alumni  would  be  elected, 
and  which  would  gradually  form  the  ad¬ 
visory  art  committee,  actively  directing  the 
aims  of  the  Foundation  and  making  it  to 
some  extent  self-governing.  Thus  the 


Foundation,  while  as  yet  in  an  experimental 
stage,  shows  already  that  it  will  be  able  to 
til!  a  distinct  need  in  art  education  and  looks 
forward  to  so  develoj)ing  its  .scojje  as  to 
become  a  real  influence  in  the  American  art 
world 


The  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  has  been  notified  officially  by  the 
French  Government  that  an  International 
Exposition  of  Decorative  and  Industrial 
Arts  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  the 
Spring  of  192.5.  This  will  be,  it  is  believeil, 
the  greatest  exposition  of  the  kind  ever  held, 
and  American  participation  is  not  only 
invited  but  urged,  not  only  because  it  will 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  showing 
American  progress  in  decorative  and  indus¬ 
trial  art.  but  for  the  reason  that  “it  will  tend 
to  create  a  closer  understanding  between 
our  two  countries.” 
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I'LILPIT  FOR  GRACE  CATHEDRAL,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS  ALOIS  LANG 

ALOIS  LANG,  SCULPTOR  IN  WOOD 

BY  FRANCKS  LIVINGSTON  SUTHERLAND 


Alois  LANG,  a  num  Avilo  easily  rajik.s 
among  the  foremost  of  America’s  wood- 
carvers,  was  l)orn  “on  tlie  otlier  side,”  wliere, 
throngli  tlieir  excellent  system  of  a])prentice- 
slii]),  craftsmen  are  (levelo])ed  in  all  of  the 
industrial  arts.  His  early  imj)ressions  of 
excellent  Avork  executed  tiy  artisans  Avho 
enjoyed  their  labor  and  put  the  best  of  them- 
seh'es  into  it,  together  AA'ith  his  oAvn  genius 
and  assiduous  effort,  liaA’e  given  the  homes 
and  churches  of  the  country  of  his  adoption 
many  a  masterly  bit  of  ornamentation. 

Mr.  Lang  Avas  bojii  in  Oberammergau — a 
mtndier  of  that  Avell-kuoAAu  Lang  family,  a 
cousin  of  Anton  Lang  Avho  has  played  the 
part  of  Jesus  three  times  in  the  Passion  Play. 
In  his  natix'e  toAvu  he  recei\T-<l  his  early 
training.  In  this  .school,  Avhicli  taught 
“ecclesiastical”  art  cxclusiA'cly,  he  ac(|uired 
a  good  foundation  for  technique  and  along 
with  it  a  joy  in  carving.  Through  this 
training  and  the  religious  attitude  of  mind — 


the  s])ii  itual  euvironmeiit  of  the  community 
in  AAdiich  he  Avas  reared — he  accpiired  a  feeling 
of  rcA'creuce  A\hich  radiates  from  all  of  his 
figures. 

His  experience  is  broad,  for  he  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  cosmoi)olite,  having  travadeil  con¬ 
siderably  and  Avorked  in  shops  of  Basel, 
Paris,  Boston,  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  is 
noAV  settled  in  ManitoAvoc,  Wisconsin,  with 
the  American  Seating  Company,  Avhere  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  carry  ont  his  oAvn 
ideas. 

That  he  is  creating  superior  Avorks  of  art 
and  that  churches  scattered  throughout  the 
land  ajApreciate  their  A'aliie  is  proAam  by 
these  ends.  Trinity  Catliedral  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  St.  Paul’s  in  Siudugfield,  Illinois,  and 
many  others  haA'e  installed  examples  of  his 
carving. 

Mr.  Lang  does  not  care  for  publicity  but 
generously  giA’es  of  his  lime  to  help  to  a 
greater  ap])reciation  of  this  noble  art  of 
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ST.  CUTUBEHT 


ALOIS  LANO  DAVID 


ALOIS  LANG 


CHURCH  OF  THU  GOOIt  SIIFFHIOHO,  MOMFNCK.  Il.l,. 


CIH.IRCH  OF  THIC  <;000  tell Ci'l IIOtl>,  MOMFNCE,  ILL. 


\voo(l-carviiig.  For  liow  can  wc  AiiuTicaii.s 
witli  so  little  ))acl<f’rouii<I  ai)]n-cciate  wood¬ 
carving  or  any  other  art  unlcs.s  we  see  it  and 
liear  about  it?  That  any  art  may  live,  there 


iiULst  he  an  iinder.stauiliiig  andieiiee  to 
sn.stain  the  arti.st. 

All  ot  lhe.se  arehitc'ctural  units  of  sacred 
ti'adition  and  hi.stoi'y  are  superb  in  their 
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spiritual  conception  and  technique.  The 
statues  of  David  and  St.  Cnthbert  are 
tender,  yet  powerful;  dignified,  yet  simple, 
d'hey  are  exquisite  in  design  and  splendid  in 
execution.  (Both  are  in  the  Church  of  The 
Good  Shei)herd  in  Alomence,  Illinois.) 
“The  Crowning  of  the  Virgin  Mary”  has  an 
interesting,  rather  unusual  background  tie- 
sign,  the  center  of  interest  being  in  a  frame 
above  the  clouds.  The  rhythmic  groups  of 
serious  delicate  angels  are  well  arranged  on 
either  side  which  has  produced  a  most 
satisfying  enscmljlc.  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran 
Church  of  Washington,  Illinois,  is  the  happy 
possessor  of  this  sjjlendid  interpretation  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  devotion  of  the 
disciples  is  expressively  shown  as  they  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  Christ  who  is  j)laced  against 
an  admirable  backg'-ound,  below  the  delicate 
tracery. 

]\Ir.  Lang  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  type. 
No  man  couhl  do  better  work.  Certainly 
it  is  a  distinction  to  be  the  man  who  con¬ 
ceived,  designed  and  executed  these  statues 
in  wood.  As  evidence  of  these  broad  state¬ 
ments,  observe  the  grace  of  line,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  jjroportions,  the  play  of  lights  and 
sliades  in  these  two  pulpits,  the  structural 
details  of  one  being  in  the  round,  the  other 
in  low  relief.  Had  the  charming  little  angel 
in  the  center  been  car\'cd  in  marble,  instead 
of  his  chosen  medium  of  expression,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  beautiful. 

Grace  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
AVadsworth,  Ohio,  is  the  richer  for  having 
the  magnificent  panelled  pulpit  iii  low  relief. 
AA'hile  to  each  of  these  figm-e  groups  there 
is  a  reaction  of  keen  enjoyment,  in  the 
humble  opinion  of  the  writer  this  pulpit  is 
the  gem  of  the  collection.  It  seems  as 
though  art  had  reached  its  perfection  in  this 
lace-like,  jewel-like  puli)it. 

The  introduction  of  the  carving  machine 
about  forty  years  ago  seriously  restricted 
handwork,  though  craftsmen  of  today  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  of  using  it  to  rough  out 
their  work.  Air.  Lang  says  that  “It  is  the 
abuse  of  this  machine  which  is  responsible 
for  there  being  so  few  carvers  in  the  country 
today  who  are  able  to  see  into  a  block  of 
wood  a  thing  of  beauty,  anti  who  are  then 
able  to  realize  their  vision.  The  great 
majority  of  carvers,  even  those  who  could 
do  better,  are  condemned  to  finishing  the 
machine  product,  iskimming  it,  iii  the 


vernacular  of  the  carver,  and  are  in  turn 
becoming  mere  machines  bereft  of  initiative, 
so  that  it  can  be  said  America  produces  no 
carvers  who  could  work  independently.” 

And  how  arc  carvers  to  be  j)roduced.^  In 
two  ways:  By  buying  carvings  and  by  in¬ 
troducing  courses  in  wood-carving  in  our 
technical  schools. 

“If  the  well-to-do  Americans  and  art 
lovers  in  general  don’t  come  to  the  rescue, 
wood-carving  with  us  will  soon  become  a 
lost  art.  They  can  do  it  by  insisting  on 
getting  hand-carving.”  And  how  Air.  Lang 
dislikes  that  term  “hand-carving,”  because 
it  implies  that  there  could  be  something  else 
beside  just  simply  carving. 

The  general  feeling  among  those  interested 
is  that  America  needs  wood-carving  schools 
of  high  grade,  where  intellectual,  vocational 
and  aesthetic  training  shall  go  hand  in  hand 
toward  the  development  of  the  whole  man. 
Some  argue  that  our  American  youth  is  far 
too  restless  to  stick  to  the  preparation  requi¬ 
site  to  devcloj)  a  real  carver  and  that,  conse- 
cjuently,  we  must  continue  to  depend  on  the 
immigrant  for  skilled  craftsmen. 

Erom  the  press  we  learn  that  ninety  arti¬ 
sans,  wood-carvers,  i)ainters,  wrought-iron 
workers  and  others  are  coining  to  America 
this  autumn  and  that  their  work  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  New  A^ork.  Some  of  them,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  will  remain  to  share  their  gifts 
with  us. 

The  feeling  grows  apace  that  America  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  awakening  in  art — 
another  renaissance.  Let  us  hope,  then,  for 
the  stimulation  and  revival  of  this  splendid 
old  art  of  which  Air.  Lang  is  so  gifted  an 
exponent. 


Laguna  Beach  Art  Association  is  making 
preparations  for  a  new  art  gallery,  the  site 
for  which  has  been  procured.  To  help  in 
this  cause  the  artists,  who  comprise  quite  a 
percentage  of  the  village  population,  have 
jiainted  “thumb  sketches”  to  sell  at  $5 
each.  A  larger  size  is  being  prepared  by 
the  artists,  who  are  much  encouraged  by 
the  ready  response  of  the  public  in  purchas¬ 
ing  the  small  canvases.  A  new  curator  has 
been  engaged,  and  exhibitions  are  held  each 
month.  Laguna  is  a  very  lovely  beach,  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  thronged  with 
tourists  and  automobilists  from  the  thriving 
cities  of  the  rich  agricultural  district. 


GILMAN  MEMORIAL  PLAQUE 

GII-M.VN  HALL,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNlVliHSITY 


J.  MAXWELL  MILLER 


THE  GILMAN  MEMORIAL  BRONZES 

BY  WILLIAM  SENER  RUSK 


HE  1923  exhibition  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  in  New  AYrk,  which 
has  now  passed  into  liistory  witli  a  record  of 
fine  achievement,  included  among  the  scores 
of  notable  figures  and  reliefs  the  cast  of  one 
of  the  bronze  plaques  J.  Maxwell  Miller  of 
Baltimore  has  made  for  the  Gilman  Memorial 
Room  in  Gilman  Hall  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 


University.  The  scheme  of  this  memorial 
room  is  rather  elaborate  and  has  just  lieen 
completed  some  six  years  after  the  occupation 
of  the  Hiill,  which  is  the  main  building  of 
the  new  university  group  at  “Homewood,” 
Baltimore.  The  central  lobby  of  the  en¬ 
trance  floor  of  the  Hall  is  used,  whence  run 
the  corridors  to  the  Library,  the  Offices, 
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CILMAN  HAI.L.  JOHNS  HOl'KINS  UNIVHHSITY 


J.  MAXWELL  xMlLLEH 


and  tlie  classrooms.  The  Room  is  designed 
in  accord  witli  tlic  (ieorgian  architcctnre  t)f 
tile  hiiilding,  I’aiker,  Thomas  and  Rice, 
architects — itself  modelled  in  harmony  with 
the  historic  ('arroll  Mansion  near  hy.  It 
has  two  firejilaces,  over  which  the  new 
bronze  ])la(|iies  arc  set,  and  two  entrances, 
for  the  lunettes  of  which  sjiecial  bronze 
decorations  were  designed  by  ]\Ir.  iMillcr. 
Bookcases  have  been  built  along  the  walls, 
filled  with  volumes  from  the  pens  of  Hopkins’ 
busy  scholars,  and  convenient  wall  sjiaccs  are 
taken  liy  jiortraits  of  eminent  professors. 
Mahogany  cases  exhibit  choice  examples  of 
Gilmaniana,  and  inviting  lounges  call  for 


meditation  before  the  dark  marble  fire- 
jilaccs.  Finally,  the  windows  are  filled 
with  frosted  lights  decorated  with  seals  in 
colored  glass  of  the  educational  institutions 
with  which  Dr.  Gilman  has  connection.  In 
other  words,  the  central  lobliy,  or  room,  is 
designed  to  bear  some  intimate  relation  to 
the  educational  leader  whose  genius  played 
so  large  a  jnirt  in  the  founding  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  early  jieriod  of  its  history. 
The  late  IVIrs.  Gilman  was  the  donor,  and 
when  the  bronzes  were  unveiled  and  the 
comiileted  lobby  opened  on  Commemoration 
Day  last  February,  Dr.  William  S.  Thayer 
made  the  Presentation  address. 
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IJefore  descrilMiig  the  two  ])luques  by  Mr. 
Miller  a  word  or  two  of  criticism  of  the 
artistic  i)lan  of  the  Room  as  now  carried  out 
may  be  j)ermitte<l.  The  neutral  grey  which 
hitherto  covered  the  lobby  has  latterly 
given  place  to  a  grey  green  for  the  walls  and 
gilt  for  the  ceiling.  The  window.s — which 
open  on  the  interior  court  and  were  (d  ])lain 
glass — by  their  ])resent  frosted  lights  limit 
the  amount  of  illumination  the  sculj)tor 
had  a  right  to  e.\i)eet  when  designing  his 
reliefs.  And  worst  of  all,  the  major  i)art 
of  the  centre  of  the  lobby  is  taken  up  with  a 
“life-size  model,”  in  a  great  glass  ease,  of 
the  campus  when  the  arehiteetnral  future 
of  the  university  is  already  in  the  ])ast — 
reported  to  have  cost  more  than  the  bronzes 
themselves.  These  three  iue])t  details  un¬ 
fortunately  go  a  long  way  toward  i)re\'enting 
Mr.  Miller’s  really  excellent  work  from 
showing  to  its  best  ad\antage.  One  cannot 
sec  and  feel  when  the  light  is  too  limited 
and  the  space  too  crowded. 

Maxwell  Miller's  genius  has  always 
revealed  itself  as  poetic,  sensitive,  i<leal. 
While  successful  with  several  iniblie  nn)nn- 
ments,  notably  with  the  Confederate 
W  omen’s  Monument  in  Baltimore,  one 
feels  that  in  low  relief  his  skill  finds  its  most 
adequate  expression.  Ilis  Cardinal  Gibbons 
medallion  and  his  Thayer  tablet  show  the 
graceful  and  fluid  contours  he  gives  to 


work  in  this  tec'miciue  without  omitting 
any  incisive  traits  of  character.  The  plaque 
of  the  Gilman  grouj)  already  shown  in  New 
York  shows  I’resident  Gilman  standing  in 
an  easy  i)ose  before  his  armchair,  his  figure 
in  partial  profile,  with  his  academic  robes 
easily  massed.  On  the  table  before  him  are 
accessories  which  reveal  his  interests  as 
the  finely  modelled  face  does  his  personality 
— an  Athena  Nike  statuette,  a  globe,  some 
j)a])ers.  'I’lie  s])aee  to  the  n])j)er  left  is  filled 
with  decorative  lettering:  l).\NiEn  Coit 
Gilman,  1831-iy(t8.  Eihst  I’kesident  oh 
THE  Johns  IIolkins  Univehsjtv,  187.'5 — 
1901. 

The  companion  plaque  is  allegorical. 
Two  male  figures  are  shown  in  jirofile,  an 
older  one  with  torch  aloft  leading  a  younger 
over  the  monntains  toward  the  sunrise. 
The  soft  light  on  the  face  of  the  former,  the 
easy  “flying”  movement,  the  simplicity  of 
the  meaning,  are  patent  and  masterful.  An 
eagle  to  the  lower  right  is  perhajis  too  in¬ 
sistent  in  the  jiresent  lighting. 

The  small  lunettes  are  in  green  tinted 
bronze  ■with  arabesque  decoration,  one 
giving  in  gilt  letters  the  chief  data  of 
President  Gilman’s  notable  career,  and  the 
other  the  seal  of  the  university  whose 
conlinued  sui'cess  will  be  but  a  posthumous 
honoi'  to  one  of  -America’s  great  educational 
organizers  and  jiioneers. 


ART  VERSUS  IMITATION 

BY  SYLVIA  HOLT 


AS  A  RULE  the  public  in  general  prefer 
those  pictures  which  imitate  nature  as 
closely  as  possible.  To  the  average  man  a 
photograjihic  representation  is  easily  recog¬ 
nised  and  understood,  requiring  a  miniinum 
effort  of  comprehension.  Not  only  this,  but 
many  sincere  Nature  lovers,  capable  of 
recognizing  and  appreciating  all  aspects  of 
her  beauty,  fail  to  see  why  an  artist  cannot 
aim  higher  than  in  cojiying  her  forms  as 
closely  as  possible.  They  very  justly  feel 
that  man  cannot  surpass  or  tran.seend  the 
works  of  God,  and  therefore  consider  truth 
to  Nature  the  highest  goal  for  which  an 
artist  should  strive.  But  the  fact  is  that 
man  can  no  more  surjiass  than  he  can  equal 
Nature’s  beauties.  Therefore  he  must  strive 


to  create  some  other  element  of  beautiful 
significauee  in  painting  a  picture,  since  he 
cannot  by  his  own  handiwork  hope  to 
emulate  that  of  God  in  exactly  reproducing 
natural  forms. 

Tlicre  are  three  main  reasons  why  this  is 
not  iiossible.  Eirst,  painting  is  a  trick 
whereby  things  of  three  dimensions  are 
representeil  by  two  dimensions  only.  The 
appearance  of  soli«l  forms  and  space  must 
be  rendereil  on  a  flat  surface  by  height  and 
breadth  alone.  Second,  no  human  being 
is  capable  of  exactly  seeing  and  recording 
every  aspect  of  color,  form,  bglit  and  shade, 
etc.,  than  an  object  or  scene  may  represent. 
Some  aspect  or  other  is  bound  to  escape  his 
consciousness.  Even  if  the  human  eye  and 
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mind  were  capable  of  exactly  grasping  and 
registering  every  element  in  a  scene  or 
object,  the  artist  with  his  materials  at 
hand — canvases,  colors,  mediums,  etc. — 
would  be  i)hysically  incapable  of  completely 
duj)licating  natural  objects,  for  he  could 
not  create  solid  forms  and  space  with  two 
dimensions,  and  also  his  materials  woidd  be 
constituted  of  entirely  tlifferent  elements 
than  those  of  the  objects  he  strove  to  re¬ 
produce.  Third,  no  two  people  would  look 
at  an  object  or  scene  in  the  same  manner. 
This  is  where  the  temperamental  bias  or 
prejudice  enters  in.  Two  men  painting 
each  a  jiortrait  of  the  same  sitter  will 
produce  vastly  differing  results.  One  may 
care  most  for  significance  of  line,  and  con¬ 
centrate  his  creativ'e  faculties  thereon.  He, 
for  examj)le,  may  not  care  for  what  most 
appeals  to  his  fellow  worker,  i.e.,  color, 
light  and  shade,  significance  of  dei)th  and 
modeling.  A  third  artist  in  turn  might 
strive  to  emulate  all  these  effects  and  yet, 
in  so  doing,  emphasize  detail  so  as  to  sacrifice 
the  general  aspect,  character,  or  personality 
of  his  subject.  The  finished  ])roducts  will 
differ  according  to  tlie  temperament  and 
outlook  of  each  painter,  though  to  the 
individual  artists  they  may  ajjpear  faithful 
imitations  of  the  original. 

So  the  painter  has  no  choice,  but  is 
forced  by  his  technical  inability  to  exactly 
reproduce  Nature’s  forms,  to  strive  for  a 
different  goal.  The  aim  of  art  is  then  im¬ 
posed  from  within  as  well  as  from  without, 
from  certain  limitations  in  the  artist  and 
his  materials,  but  most  of  all  from  his 
individual  reactions  to  something  which 
has  impressed  his  inner  consciousness. 
For  even  a  man  who  strives  merely  to 
imitate,  whether  he  will  or  no,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  is  expressing  in  what 
manner  the  subject  has  affected  him, 
through  his  personal  outlook  and  treatment. 
In  prt)portion  as  he  is  keenly  sensitive  to 
beauty,  and  cajiable  of  i)rofound  aesthetic 
reactions  therefrom,  his  rendering  of  the 
theme  will  be  the  more  subtle,  harmonious 
and  beautiful.  Clive  Bell  has  said:  “An 
artist  expresses  what  he  feels  for  something 
that  has  mov’ed  him.”  And  Walter  Sickert: 
“A  great  painting  happens  when  a  master 
of  the  craft  is  talking  to  you  about  some¬ 
thing  that  interests  him.”  This  is  one  of 
of  the  most  significant  reasons  for  the 


existence  of  art,  but  another  is  the  desire  in 
mankind  for  some  channel  of  escape  from 
the  material  aspects  of  daily  life,  calculated 
to  evoke  emotions  purely  aesthetic,  in¬ 
tellectual,  or  spiritual,  that  will  rest,  refresh, 
or  inspire  and  uplift  the  soul.  The  artist 
serves  not  only  to  evoke  such  emotions  in 
his  fellow-men,  but,  by  the  influence  he 
receives  from  contact  with  contemporary 
life,  expresses  the  current  tastes  and  ideals 
of  his  time.  Art,  then,  is  inspired  by  certain 
emotions,  desires,  and  longings  in  the  mind 
of  both  artist  and  public,  limited  by  the 
temperamental  equation  and  technical  in¬ 
hibitions.  Its  aim  is  to  express  the  spiritual 
and  ideal  in  concrete  form  through  a 
beautiful  medium. 

In  trying  to  express  a  certain  mood  or 
emotion,  the  artist’s  interpretation  would 
be  dissipated  and  lost  through  distracting 
ami  confusing  re])resentation  of  multifarious 
detail.  He  must  concentrate  on  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristics,  and  by  selection,  ar¬ 
rangement  and  elimination  compose  his  lines, 
forms  and  masses  so  as  to  represent,  with 
greatest  simplicity  and  therefore  directness, 
the  vital  ami  essential  aspects  necessary  to 
the  interpretation  of  his  idea.  If  you  empha¬ 
size  particularities  and  nonessentials,  the 
dommating  features  must  go  by  the  board. 

Again,  a  beautiful  picture  must  exist  by 
itself,  not  in  relation  to  the  immediate 
instance,  but  tj'pifying  the  general  aspects 
of  Nature.  We  enjoy  a  landscape  because 
it  contains  within  itself  those  elements 
which  constitute  a  beautiful  creation,  not 
because  it  copies  as  closely  as  possible  the 
exact  place  where  it  was  painted.  To  re¬ 
produce  faitlifully  every  feature  of  a  scene 
might  result  in  a  conscientious  imitation, 
but  those  features,  small  parts  in  the  scheme 
of  the  great  outdoors,  which  is  Nature’s 
composition,  when  isolated  on  a  canvas 
woidd  only  by  luck  create  a  harmonious 
whole.  And  it  is  the  picture  itself  which 
must  be  harmonious,  hence  the  painter’s 
right  ami  necessity  for  rearrangement  and 
selection.  This  self-sufficiency  of  the  paint¬ 
ing,  which  is  jirimarily  a  work  of  art, 
differentiates  it  from  the  illustration,  which 
depends  on  some  outside  element  to  com¬ 
plete  its  full  meaning.  It  is  the  permanent 
and  universal  features  in  a  painting  which 
give  it  place  as  a  work  of  art.  Take  for 
example  Titian’s  so-called  “Sacred  and 
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Profane  Love.”  This  title  is  agreed  to  be  a 
misnomer,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  what 
the  correct  one  slionld  be.  but  it  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  thing  itself.  All  the  qualities  cal¬ 
culated  to  arouse  our  aesthetic  emotions 
e.xist  within  the  j)icture,  whether  we  think 
we  know  who  the  figures  were  suj)j)osed  to 
rej)rcsent  or  what  they  were  aljout.  dhtian 
probably  cared  even  less,  but  used  some 
legend  as  an  excuse  for  creating  his  two 
beautiful  figures,  contrasting  the  clothed 
with  the  nude,  delighting  as  we  delight  in 
that  ohl,  though  ever  new  siibject,  the  play 
of  light  and  shade  on  the  human  form,  and 
setting  them  against  a  laud.sca])e  liack- 
ground  of  rare  and  infinite  charm.  Tlie 
legend  he  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  figures, 
not  the  figures  to  exj)lain  the  legend,  d’o 
achieve  this  artistic  permanence,  and  to 
give  his  theme  a  universal  a])i)eal,  the 
painter  must  disregard  the  siJecific  instance, 
striving  for  unity  of  composition,  with 
general  and  characteristic  rendering.  As  in 
music,  the  individual  notes  must  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  harmonious  whole.  Har¬ 
mony  is  gained  through  rhythm.  Lawrence 
Binyon  says:  “Every  statue,  e^•e^\•  |)icture 


is  a  series  of  ordered  relations,  controlled  as 
is  the  body  in  the  dance  by  the  will  to  ex¬ 
press  a  single  idea.  A  study  of  the  most 
rudimentary  abstract  design  will  show  that 
the  units  of  line  or  ma,s.s  are  energies  capable 
of  acting  on  each  other,  and  if  we  discover 
a  way  to  juit  these  energies  into  rhythmical 
relation,  the  ilesign  at  once  becomes  ani¬ 
mated.”  In  other  words,  arranging  the 
several  j)arts  of  a  picture  so  that  they  may 
function  in  accord,  each  in  turn  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  the  other,  so  that  the  sum  of 
the  parts  conform  to  a  harmoniously 
rendered  whole. 

In  conclusion;  I  have  tried  to  show,  first, 
why  it  is  imj)ossible  for  an  artist  to  ad¬ 
equately  imitate  Nature;  second,  should  this 
be  jjossible,  why  the  residt  woidd  fail  to 
satisfy  from  the  artistic  view-point;  and 
third,  what  (pialities  he  shoidd  conseciuently 
introduce  to  subplant  his  incapacity  for 
reproduction  in  order  to  create  those 
elements  essential  to  a  work  of  art. 

“Great  art  only  begins  where  the  ideas  of 
color  and  form,  governed  by  harmony  and 
rhythm,  and  the  sensuous,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  aj)peals,  are  united  in  one  single 
satisfaction.” 
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REAllTY  TALKS 

“  \\'e  liave  learned  by  sad  exiicricnce,” 
wrote  Lawrence  P'.  Abbott,  in  The  Outlook 
last  siuniner,  “that  beauty  talks  as  well  as 
money”;  eontinning  in  explanation  as 
follows:  “Even  movie  theatres,  the  latest 
altars  of  the  money  god,  find  that  people 
will  come  more  readily  to  them  when  they 
are  lieantifnl,  ami  the  result  is  that  movie 
lirojirietors  have  engaged  architects  and 
decorators  and  musicians  to  add  beauty  to 
the  i)re.sentation  of  the  picture.  The  fact, 
is  that  beauty  can  be  ca[)italized  and  is  a 
money-making  asset  to  any  community. 
Eurojieans  discovered  this  interesting  fact 
lirst,  and  the  tourist  business  wliich  is 
attracted  to  Switzerland  by  its  mountains 
and  lakes  and  wonderful  roads  is  one  of  the 
jirotitable  industries  of  that  small,  but 
shrewd  and  successful  republic.  The  Cote 
d’Azur  and  the  Riviera  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa,  the  natural  beauty  of  which  has 
been  preserved  and  enchanced  and  devclojicd 
in  every  jiossible  way,  have  put  money  in 


I  he  ])urses  of  P'rance  and  Italy  every  winter, 
d'he  Theodore  Roosevelt  International  High¬ 
way  in  Oregon,  and  the  new  Storm  King 
road  on  the  Hudson,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  Wonderful  develo])ment  of  the  Pali¬ 
sades  Park  Commission,  are  money-makers.” 

“These  things,”  Mr.  Abbott  declared,  “do 
not  need  to  lie  said  to  the  artist,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  jioet,  and  the  idealist.  They  love 
beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  are  often  ready 
to  sacrifice  money  for  it.  Rut  that  beauty 
is  a  money-maker  does  need  to  be  said  over 
and  over  again  to  contractors  and  promoters, 
not  by  way  of  didactic  and  moral  education, 
but  to  save  them  from  jiecimiary  loss. 
There  is  a  I'crtaiu  tyiic  of  practical  man 
who  is  so  unjiraetical  that  he  does  not 
realize  that  he  is  throwing  away  mone>' 
when  he  destroys  a  beautiful  bit  of  scenery 
or  a  beauliful  historical  edifice.” 

And  how  right  he  is!  The  ea.ses  that  he 
had  in  mind  at  the  time  of  w’riting  were  two 
liridges,  the  Iliglnvay  Bridge  near  New 
'f  ork,  whicli  fortunately  has  been  saved, 
and  a  threatened  automolnle  toll  bridgi' 
across  the  Hudson  at  Bear  Mountain,  just 
below  West  Point,  which  woidd  seriously 
injure  a  most  magnificent  piece  of  scenery. 
Ibit  there  are  other  instances  of  similar 
shortsightedness,  and  there  is  inaipy  a 
town  which  does  not  realize  the  awful 
silence  it  is  maintaining  in  this  jiarticular. 

In  I!)I0,  according  to  the  editor  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  (the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  London),  Bernard  Shaw  gave  an 
interview  on  the  occasion  of  the  performance 
of  “Caesar  and  Cleojiatra”  at  Birmingham, 
England.  What  he  said  was:  “Please  give 
m_\  compliments  to  Bii-mingham — after  I 
leave  the  town,  and  .say  that  I  have  the 
lowest  opinion  of  its  culture.” 

Phght  years  later  the  Civic  Society  of 
Birmingham  was  founded,  and  in  1921  it 
set  uiJ  the  first  advisory  art  committee  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  society  not  only 
brought  to  Great  Britain  the  great  Theatre 
Plxhiliition  of  a  collide  of  years  ago  bnt  lias 
done  much  other  useful  work,  including 
the  giving  of  lectures,  the  puldication  of 
pamphlets  and  local  guide  books,  the 
purchase  and  development  of  parks  and 
open  sjiaces,  “and  proposals  for  the  recti¬ 
fication  of  such  official  malpractices  as  that 
which  consists  in  crowding  the  greatest 
possitile  numtier  of  trade  announcements, 
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set  in  the  most  distasteful  type  i)roeuralile, 
on  the  front  cover  of  teleplionc  directories.” 

The  voice  wliich  iMr.  Shaw  in  1910  found 
silent  in  Birmingham  is  not  oidy  lieard 
today  hut  is  talking  to  good  purjjose. 

EXTENDING  THE  A.  E.  A.  S 
MEMBERSHIP 

Once  more  Invitation  Committees  are 
being  formed  tliroughout  tlie  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  people  to  become 
members  of  The  American  Eederation  of 
Arts.  The  chairmen  are  being  appointed 
from  Washington.  Many  who,  because  of 
illness,  were  unable  to  serve  last  winter,  are 
anxious  to  do  their  share  in  the  membershi|) 
work  this  fall. 

Being  chairman  of  an  Invitation  Com¬ 
mittee  in  either  a  small  or  large  community 
is  real  work,  but  it  has  been  more  than 
gratifying  to  ns  to  find  that  prominent 
women  with  lieavy  resj)onsibilities  have  been 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  gi\’e  us  their 
cooperation  through  these  committees. 

The  reason  of  course  lies  in  the  fact  tliat 
the  sort  of  people  a])pointed  as  chairmen 
are  really  interested  in  develojjing  the  a])pre- 
ciation  of  art  in  their  communities.  Such 
people  recognize  the  fact  that  ])robably  no 
single  means  is  more  effective  to  this  end 
than  the  regidar  reading  of  the  Amekican 
M.\gazine  of  Akt  by  an  a])preeiable 
number  of  peo[)le  in  the  same  community. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  s[)eeial  value  in  having 
the  same  art  magazine  read,  thus  stimulating 
discussion  and  developing  common  interests. 

In  our  membershii)  work  we  have  been 
verj^  much  impressed  fjy  the  fact  that,  more 
and  more,  American  women  are  realizing 
and  accepting  their  civic  resiJ(jnsibilities. 
Our  chairmen  have  felt  the  acute  need  of 
having  Invitation  Committees  function  in 
their  communities,  where  perhaps  there 
were  only  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Federation,  or  even  subscribers  to  the 
magazine.  Through  an  Invitation  Com¬ 
mittee  the  work  of  the  Federation  becomes 
known,  and  the  privileges  of  membership  are 
offered  fo  those  who  shoidd  enjoy  them. 
They  have  appreciated  this  so  much  tliat 
they  have  been  willing  to  give  us  their  time 
and  strength  even  for  what  miglit  be  termed 
a  “membership  drive.” 

It  is  not  sni'iirising  that  with  the  increase 


in  civic  responsibility  has  come  an  increase 
in  national  responsibility — an  interest  not 
only  in  our  own  but  in  other  communities, 
so  that  now  we  rarely  liave  to  answer  the 
(lucstion,  “What  do  I  get  ont  of  being  a 
member  of  a  national  organization?”  It  is 
not  what  they  are  getting,  but  what  they  are 
giving,  though,  as  always,  we  receive  in  the 
same  measure  that  we  (/ire. 

Because  of  insufficient  ac(|uaintanec  in 
certain  localities,  we  still  lack  chairmen  in 
many  cities  and  towns,  esjieeially  in  the 
central  and  eastern  states.  Any  suggestions 
for  suitable  chairmen  or  offers  of  [lersoiial 
cooiieration  will  be  very  much  a])preciated, 
if  sent  to  the  Washington  office. 

Lauua  Joy  Hawley, 

Field  Secrefart/. 

NOTES 

One  of  the  recent  additions 
poiiTKAiT  OF  to  the  National  (ialleri-  of 
THE  (iUEEN  OF  .Vrt  ill  Washington  is  a 
THE  BELGIANS  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  by  Jean  McLane 
(Mrs.  John  Jolianseii).  This  is  one  of  that 
great  gronj)  painted  by  distingnished  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  on  order  of  a  self-constituteil 
committee  of  jiatriotic  citizens,  of  leaders 
in  the  Great  War,  and  purposed  to  form  a 
nucleus  of  a  great  national  portrait  gallery 
in  AVashington.  Airs.  Joliansen  was  not 
able  to  go  abroad  at  the  time  that  the  other 
artists  went,  and  therefore  this  portrait  is 
but  lately  completed. 

It  is  an  admirable  work,  literally  a  lour  de 
force — a  most  nnofficial,  otfieial  portrait. 
Alany  will  find  it  disapiiointing  because  it 
is  human  rather  than  (jneenly.  The  Queen 
of  tlie  Belgians  is  rejiresented  as  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vital,  forceful  woman,  of  striking 
femininity  and  nervous  energy,  but  without 
crown  or  state  robe,  or  the  court  environ¬ 
ment.  Technically  it  is  a  brilliant  [liece  of 
work;  artistically  it  will  take  its  ])lace  with 
the  best.  There  are  strong  contrasts  of 
liglit  and  shade,  erisj)  touches,  bold  treat¬ 
ment.  The  jiainter  has  apjiarently  worked 
with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  not  as  one 
performing  a  set  task  but  rather  as  a  skilled 
technician,  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  space  available 
in  the  National  Aluseum  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  portrait  collection,  which,  after 
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traveling  about  tlie  country  and  being 
sliown  in  all  the  {)rincipal  cities  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  has  now  come  to  make  its  perimment 
home  in  Washington.  This  collection  l)e- 
longs  to  the  nation,  bnt  until  Congress 
sees  fit  to  aj)])ropriate  money  for  a  building 
for  a  National  Gallery  of  Art  it  must  remain 
stored,  as  must  other  valuable  works  of  art 
likewise  belonging  to  the  National  col¬ 
lection. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  civilized 
nation  in  the  world  today  which  has  no 
national  gallery  of  art.  Surely  for  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  this  is  a  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  a  disgrace.  The  national  galleries 
of  art  abroad,  in  Italy,  France  and  England, 
arc  meccas  for  tourists,  and  are  great 
educational  centers  for  the  people.  The 
American  j)eo])le  are  su})po.sedly  indifferent 
to  art,  but  the  attendance  at  the  Metro- 
I)olitan  Museum  of  Art  and  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  is  three  times  as  great  as  that 
at  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 


d'he  Glens  Falls  Woman’s 
SUCCESSFUL  Clul)  iias  scored  a  remark- 


CAMPAiGN  able  success  in  a  camjiaign 
AGAINST  against  country  billboards. 
COUNTRY  This  club,  comiirising  about 

BILLBOARDS  scveii  hundred  women,  with 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton  as 
chairman,  has  focused  its  attention  this 
summer  on  the  famous  historic  and  scenic 
highway  running  from  Glens  Falls  through 
the  village  of  Lake  (ieorge  to  Bolton.  What  it 
has  accomplished  is  told  in  a  little  [lamjihlet 
gotten  out  by  the  club  in  recognition  of 
the  fine  sjiirit  which  the  local  merchants  have 
shown  toward  their  camjiaign,  which  has 
been  widely  distributed  among  passing 
tourists-  It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“We  have  asked  our  merchants  to  co¬ 
operate  and  helj)  us.  With  fine  public 
spirit  they  have  done  so.  Seventy-two 
signs  have  been  discontinued.  Twenty- 
nine  boards  have  come  down.  Seventy  new 
boards  planned  for  this  season  have  been 
given  up.  This  means  one  hundred  less 
signboards  on  our  highways  because  of  our 
campaign.” 

The  folder  carries  an  appeal  also,  which 
says: 

“Glens  Falls  is  glad  to  welcome  you  into 
our  vicinity.  We  are  very  proud  of  our 


beautiful  Adirondack  scenery,  and,  for  that 
reason,  we  have  launched  a  campaign  to 
aboli,sh  billboards  along  our  highways. 
They  are  fast  tlireatening  to  destroy  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  region,  and  of  our 
whole  country  as  well. 

*  Ji:  *  Hi 

“Please  note  that  you  see  today  com- 
jiaratively  few  local  signs  in  our  vicinity. 
There  are  a  few  who  are  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  you,  the  tourist,  <lo  not  like  billboards. 
"I'liey  desire  to  please  you,  but  they  honestly 
think  that  you  cannot  find  them  without  a 
billboard  sign. 

“If  this  campaign  meets  with  your 
approval  and  you  would  like  to  see  the 
billboard  banished,  stop  and  tell  the  garage 
man  who  fills  your  gas  tank;  tell  the  hotel 
man  who  dines  you;  tell  the  clerk  who  sells 
you  a  hair-net  or  a  cigar.  You  will  en¬ 
courage  those  who  have  resjionded  so  finely 
to  onr  call.  You  will  hcl])  us  to  make 
next  year  a  100  per  cent  boast  that  Glens 
Falls,  the  beautiful  city  of  the  Adirondacks, 
jilaces  the  conservation  of  her  natural 
scenery  above  dollars  and  cents. 

“Would  you  like  to  banish  the  national 
billboards  as  well.''  Much  dcjiends  upon 
you.  When  you,  the  traveling  public,  tell 
the  national  advertisers  with  concerted 
emphasis  that  you  resent  billboards,  the 
billboards  will  go.  No  firm  will  sjiend 
thousands  of  dollars  for  billboard  advertising 
when  public  opinion  has  destroyed  its 
value.” 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor.  Airs. 
Lawton  tells  of  the  plans  that  are  being 
made  by  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
W  omen’s  Clubs  for  a  similar  movement  in 
other  sections.  She  .says  in  part:  “I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  passed  a  resolution  against 
Outdoor  Advertising  at  their  last  annual 
meeting,  and  I  am  also  glad  to  see  the 
editorial  on  the  same  subject  in  the  August 
number  of  the  magazine. 

“In  the  editorial  you  question  the 
effectiveness  of  a  campaign  of  individual 
protests,  because  so  few  people  will  take 
the  trouble  to  enter  a  protest.  I  think  you 
are  right.  To  make  our  campaign  effectual 
we  must  have  machinery  to  make  sure  of  a 
certain  number  of  letters  each  month. 

“We  are  building  up  such  machinery  in 
our  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
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Clubs  in  this  way.  We  liave  a  state  chair¬ 
man  in  cliarge  of  the  work.  Billboard 
committees  are  organized  in  tlie  clul)s 
everywliere  all  over  the  state.  Each  com¬ 
mittee  has  at  least  four  mend)crs.  Each 
member  agrees  to  l)e  re.sponsible  for  at  least 
one  letter  of  protest  each  week.  This  means 
four  letters  ])er  week  from  each  committee, 
and  1,000  letters  from  250  committees. 
The  state  chairman  will  send  to  each 
committee  a  list  of  four  names  of  national 
advertisers,  to  whom  that  committee  is  to 
send  its  letters  during  the  month.  A  form 
postal  will  also  be  supplied  to  each  com¬ 
mittee  which  they  will  return  to  the  state 
chairman  when  they  have  sent  ont  their 
full  number  of  letters  for  the  month. 

“By  means  of  this  machinery,  which  we 
hope  to  have  running  by  December  1  if  not 
earlier,  we  e.xpect  to  throw  1,000  letters  of 
protest  from  individuals  all  over  the  state, 
written  in  the  nicest  possible  spirit,  on  the 
desk  of  four  national  advertisers  each 
month.” 

And  then  she  adds:  “Now,  if  the  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  are 
willing  to  help  in  this  work,  why  cannot 
they  avail  themselves  of  this  machinery.^ 
Would  it  be  feasiljle  to  send  to  ytmr  members 
or  chapters  a  circidar  letter  exjjlaining  the 
plan  and  asking  them,  if  they  will  write 
four  letters  of  protest  each  month,  to  send 
in  their  names  to  me.  I  would  then  send 
my  list  of  addresses  each  month  to  them.” 

All  those  willing  to  cooperate  with  Mrs. 
Lawton  in  her  admirable  and  patriotic 
work  may  address  her  at  5  Chester  Street, 
Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

The  season  in  AN'ashington 
ART  IN  has  opened  most  auspi- 

WASHiNGTON  ciously  witli  an  exhibition 
at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  of  the  work  of  Johanna  K.  W.  Hailman, 
of  Pittsburgh;  paintings  of  flowers,  land¬ 
scapes  and  city  pictures — an  impressive 
showing;  also  a  group  exhibition  of  sketches 
in  water  color  and  pastel,  made  by  Violet 
Oakley  and  Edith  Emerson  in  Spain  and 
Italy  during  the  past  summer.  These 
exhibitions  were  followed  b.y  the  selected 
International  Exhibition  from  Pittsburgh, 
which  is  being  shown  in  Washington  this 
y'ear  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Division 


of  Graphic  Arts,  the  traveling  exhibition  of 
the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers  opened 
October  1st  and  continued  until  the  2Gth. 
Mr.  Ruel  P.  Tolman,  of  this  Division,  has 
arranged  an  engaging  jirogram  of  print 
exhibitions  to  be  held  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  during  the  coming  season. 

At  the  Arts  Club  an  exhiliition  of  oil 
jiaintings  by  Nicholas  R.  Brewer,  of  Chicago 
and  New  York,  and  an  exhibition  of  photog¬ 
raphy  by'  Miss  Clara  E.  Sittrell,  of  New 
York  City,  were  held  during  the  first  part 
of  October;  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
month  exhibitions  of  oil  paintings  by  Grace 
Geike,  of  Cleveland,  and  by  Cameron 
Burnside,  also  of  wood  block  prints  by  Mr. 
Harry  De  Maine,  of  New  York  City,  were 
shown. 

“The  Crossroads,”  a  new 
ART  IN  art  center  in  Honolulu,  was 
HONOLULU  opened  by  Frank  Moore 
and  Don  Blanding  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  These  studios  are  purposed  as  a 
rendezvous  for  the  artists  and  the  jiublic, 
serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  art  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  intention  is  to  hold 
there  a  series  of  exhibits  in  which  Honolulu 
artists  may  show  their  work  week  by"  week 
or  month  by  month.  Studio  talks,  more  or 
less  informal,  will  be  given  about  the  artists, 
their  lives  and  their  work.  The  artist  is 
to  be  primarily  considered.  By  means  of 
these  exhibits  the  public  may  come  in 
contact  with  the  best  art  in  the  community" 
and  may  meet  the  artists  themseh-es.  The 
exhibitions  will  also  serve  to  give  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  furnishing 
the  home,  i)lanning  the  garden,  and  enable 
them  to  gain  greater  appreciation  of  the 
color  which  they  see  every  day  about  them 
in  the  natural  scenery"  in  Hawaii. 

Later  on  the  “Crossroads  Studios”  plans 
to  bring  to  Honolulu  the  works  of  artists 
residing  in  the  States  and  foreign  countries, 
and  also  to  send  out  on  circuit  a  group  of 
paintings  by  Hawaiian  artists. 

On  October  1  there  opened 
AT  THE  in  the  Print  Galleries  of  the 
METROPOLITAN  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
MUSEUM  Art  a  series  of  three  exhibi- 
OF  ART  tions  which  will  remain  on 
view  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  These  are  respectively,  etchings  of  the 
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contemporary  Scotch  scliool,  inclinling  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  v.ork  of  such  well-known 
artists  as  AVilliam  Strang,  I).  Y.  Cameron, 
Miiirhead  Bone,  James  iMcBey,  and  Francis 
Dodd;  ornament—  a  selection  of  some  of  the 
more  distinguished  and  delightful  engra\('d 
designs  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts;  and 
miscellaneous  i)rints  of  all  kinds  hy  eontem- 
j)orary  .American  and  English  artists,  which 
have  re(Cidly  heen  ac(|iiircd  hy  the  iVIuscnm. 
J'he  last  exhihition  is  made  “as  an  earnest 
of  the  fact  that  the  iMn.senm  is  not  onl,\' 
interested  in  hut  collects  the  work  of  con¬ 
temporary  artists,  and  even  that  it  some¬ 
times  hccoines  ])ossesscd  of  it  hefore  it  is 
either  well  known  or  exjiensive.’’ 

Another  interesting  collection  ])laeed  on 
view  the  first  of  October,  to  remain  through 
the  month  of  Decemher,  is  the  Ballard 
collection  of  Oriental  Bugs,  i)resented  to  the 
Aluseum  in  hy  Mr.  James  E.  Ballard. 

It  inclinles  in  its  ];29  s|)ecimens  some  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  cxam])les  of  Near  Eastern 
ami  Oriental  weaves  from  the  various  rug- 
weaving  centers  of  Bersia.  .Asia  Alinor. 
Caucasia,  Ceidral  Asia  and  China,  with  one 
interesting  ])iece  from  the  looms  of  India 
ami  a  small  grou])  of  re])resentative  S]ianish 
ear])ets. 

'Idle  Aluseum  Bulletin  of  Sejitemher,  l!)’-23, 
announces  sixteen  sejiarate  and  distinct 
lecture  courses  which  will  he  given  during 
the  coming  winter  under  Aluseiini  ausiiices 
hy  memhers  of  tlie  staff  or  hy  outside 
speakers  recognized  in  their  several  fields  as 
authorities.  'Idiis  will  he  the  ninth  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  regular  courses  of  museum 
lectures.  Some  of  these  courses  are  free 
to  the  puhlic,  while  others,  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs,  and  sometimes  demands,  of 
special  groujis  of  people,  are  offered  for  a 
nominal  fee.  Among  the  most  interesting 
of  these  courses  will  he  a  group  of  four 
Sunday  lectures  hy  Jtoyal  Cortissoz  on 
Great  Baintings — Bortraits,  Landscajies,  and 
Beligious  Bicturivs — and  Great.  Seul])tures. 
Other  leefures  will  he  those  hy  Brof.  Grace 
Cornell,  C  lark  Wissler,  A.  I).  F.  Hamlin, 
Henry  Hunt  (dark,  and  Josejih  B.  Ellis, 
these  being  the  Arthur  (iillender  Lectures, 
jirovided  for  through  the  he(|uesl  of  the  late 
Jessie  (iillender.  'Idiere  is  also  a  grou])  of 
sixteen  Study-Hours  for  d'eaehers,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  interest  teachers  in  the  Museum 
collections,  and  to  give  tliem  wider  o])])or- 


tuiiity  for  study  and  com])arison;  and  the 
Study-Hours  for  Alemhers,  whieh  have  heen 
enlarged  to  include  Home-Makers  and  are 
conducted  with  a  view  to  showing  the  value 
of  knowledge  and  guidance  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  home. 

.Vniong  the  recent  ae((uisitious  of  the 
Aluseum  is  a  forceful  portrait  hy  Copley,  of 
Josei>h  Sherhurne,  imrchased  from  the  great 
gramldaughtei’  of  the  sitter.  Miss  Mary 
Bowers  \A  lieelright.  'Idiis  ])ortrait  is  of 
unusual  signiheance.  not  only  on  aeeount  of 
the  artist  hut  the  snhject,  whose  name  is 
imiiortant  in  Bortsmouth  history. 

AVe  hear  a  great  deal  about 
nURAi.  town  ])lanning,  hut  not  so 

pr..\NNiNC —  much  in  regard  to  rural 
ITS  sociAi.  jilanuing.  'Idle  U.  S.  De- 
ASi'ECTs  partment  of  .Agriculture  has 

just  issued  a  bulletin — 
Earniers’  Bulletin  No.  132.5 — on  this  subject, 
jiarticu  hilly  as  hearing  upon  the  social 
asjiects  of  the  (juestioii.  'Idie  bulletin  is 
practically  an  exhibit  of  actual  examjiles  of 
rural  jilanniiig  hy  rural  ])eo|)le.  Quoting 
from  the  hulletin;  “It  shows  their  endeavor 
not  only  to  create  and  improve  their  own 
institutions,  such  as  recreation  jilaces, 
jiuhlic  grounds  and  ])uhlic  places,  and 
trade  and  civic  centres,  hut  to  conserve  for 
the  ])ernianent  use  of  rural  jieojile  thos(“ 
institutions  ami  auxiliaries  of  rural  life,  of 
jiroved  value,  that  they  already  have. 

"It  shows  es])ecially  that  country  jicople 
do  heli(*ve  in  beauty  in  country  places, 
that  they  a|)])rc‘ciate  it,  ami  that  they  can 
and  do  affonl  civic  beauty  in  their  own 
einironinen t .  Its  juirjio.se  is  not  to  tell 
how  things  should  he  done  hut  to  show'  what 
has  actually  been  done.  It  is  hojied  that 
the  story  of  how  the.se  instances  came  about 
will  eucoiirage  country  jieople  everywdiere 
to  plan  for  heautifni  surroundings  while 
jilanning  for  better  farming.” 

AAliat,  after  all,  could  he  more  important 
than  the  betterment  of  the  aiijiearance  and 
livahleness  of  the  farmhouse  and  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  rural  scenery.^' 

'Idirough  the  death  of  Mr. 
.vuT  IN  Charles  Parsons  Pettus, 

ST.  LOUIS  wdiich  occurred  through  a 

fatal  accident  at  Ligonier, 
Pennsylvania,  early  in  the  summer,  AA’ash- 
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iiigton  University  has  eoine  into  jHissession 
of  one  of  the  finest  private  art  collections 
in  St  Louis.  Tlie  collection  was  asseinhled 
by  the  late  Charles  Parsons,  an  uncle  of  iVIr. 
Pettus,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew  for  his 
lifetime,  at  tlie  end  of  which  it  was  to  go  to 
the  university.  It  contains  eighty  oil 
paintings  by  such  artists  as  Corot,  Diaz, 
Dupre,  Jacqnc,  Cazin,  Lhcrniittc,  Breton, 
Bonnat,  Jacob  Maris,  Israels,  Lely,  also 
I)ortraits  by  Reynolds,  Raeburn,  Romney, 
Hoppner  and  Laurence.  In  addition  to  the 
paintings  tliere  are  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  art  objects,  inehiding  a  line  collection 
of  Chinese  j)orcelains  and  Japanese  lac(|uer. 

The  City  Art  Musenm  has  lately  issued 
an  instructive  bulletin  on  its  recently 
acquired  e.xamples  of  Renaissance  bronzes 
and  other  early  metal  work.  J'his  inter¬ 


esting  collection  includes  a  bronze  andiron 
of  the  sixteeidh  ceutur\'  b\'  Allesandro 
^’ittoria;  a  figure  of  Hercules,  of  tlie  School 
of  Gian  Bologna,  and  formerly  in  the 
Chabriercs-Arles  collection;  a  bronze  door¬ 
knocker.  sixteenth  century  Italian,  of  the 
Lombard  School,  likewise  from  the  Clia- 
brieres-Arles  collection;  two  bronze  mortars 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
a  number  of  small  bronze  plaquettes  from 
the  Caruso  collection;  a  bronze  table  clock 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the 
Albert  Schloss  collection;  besides  a  number 
of  smaller  wrought  iron  objects,  such  as 
caskets,  door  knockers,  etc. 

Miss  Mary  Powell,  for  some  years  in 
charge  of  the  art  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  has  been  appointed 
educational  director  at  the  City  .\rt  Museum. 
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Tliere  opened  in  London  on 
decorators’  October  17,  at  Holland 
EXHIBITION  IN  Park  Hall,  a  Decorators’ 
LONDON  Exhibition  which,  among 
exhibitions,  seems  to  strike 
a  new  note.  The  Architect  of  August  24, 
speaking  of  this  exhibition,  said:  “Almost 
everyone  is  interested  in  decoration,  and  the 
idea  of  an  exhibition  at  which  will  be  shown 
the  best  and  the  latest  in  wallpapers,  cre¬ 
tonnes,  wall-finishes  of  every  kind,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  interesting  impeflimenta 
of  the  house  decorator’s  craft,  will  doubtless 
cause  considerable  interest.  Some  of  the 
exhibits  will  be  jinrely  technical,  of  course, 
but  they  will  be  none  the  less  interesting 
for  that,  for  the  lay  visitor  likes  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  works  now  and  then,  and  is 
much  interested  in  the  means  einjiloyed  to 
get  results.  To  the  craftsmen,  of  course, 
the  means  is  even  more  interesting  than  the 
end.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  exhibition  was  a  display  of  competition 
work  by  apprentices,  journeymen  and 
emjiloyers.  These  competitions  were  in¬ 
stituted  by  an  Education  Committee,  on 
which  there  are  representatives  of  master 
decorators,  the  operatives,  instructors,  art 
masters,  and  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
They  were  mainly  for  ajiprentices,  but 
included  a  few  classes  for  journeyman  and 
employers  and  ranged  over  a  very  comjire- 
hensive  list  of  subjects,  from  rubbing  down 
woodwork  to  the  preparation  of  schemes  of 
decoration  in  water  color. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  of 
AN  the  enthusiasm  aroused  at 

INTERNATIONAL  a  Western  state  fair  recent- 
EXHiBiTioN  ly  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
AT  A  by  ings  sent  out  by  the 

STATE  FAIR  Camegic  Institute,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  This  is  the  famous 
traveling  exhibit  comjirising  sixty  canvases 
by  contemporary  European  artists,  which 
were  shown  at  the  Institute’s  last  inter¬ 
national  exhibition.  They  are  starting  on 
a  tour  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  will  be  hung  in  art 
galleries,  but  this  w'as  the  first  time  that 
they  had  ajipeared  at  a  state  fair.  This  fair 
was  held  at  Hamline,  Minnesota,  midway 
between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  it  is 
reported  that  thirty  thousand  people  visited 


PORTRAIT  RUST  OF  WALTER  GRIFFIN 
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the  exhibition.  This,  it  seems,  proved  the 
most  iiopular  exhibition  which  the  fair  has 
had  for  ten  years,  and  application  has  been 
made  for  the  loan  of  a  similar  collection 
next  year. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  tliat  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  has  sent  traveling  collections  to  eleven 
state  fairs  this  season,  which  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  theory  that  good  art  is  enjoyed 
by  those  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  by 
the  city  dwellers. 

With  the  close  of  its  ex- 
THE  NORTH  liibitioii  Oil  September  la, 
SHORE  ARTS  the  North  Shore  Arts  Asso- 
AssociATioN  ciation  of  Gloucester,  Alas- 
OF  GLOUCESTER  sachusctts,  ciids  its  first 
season  with  a  record  of 
splendid  achievement. 

With  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
artists,  inspired  also  by  the  interest  of 
laymen,  there  has  arisen  almost  out  of 
“thin  air”  an  institution  devoted  to  the 


HIS  RECORD— POINTING  WITH  PRIDE 

highest  artistic  standards  and  with  an 
educational  value  that  none  can  overlook. 

One  year  ago  a  group  of  artists  in  Glou¬ 
cester  dreamed  of  a  hall  in  which  to  exhibit 
their  pictures.  Today  their  dream  is  more 
than  fulfilled.  Instead  of  the  hall,  there  is 
a  well-established  institution  with  galleries 
unsurpassed  by  any  museum  in  the  country; 
with  a  setting  for  the  museum  unecpialled 
by  any  museum  here  or  abroad. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  thousand  people  passed 
through  the  galleries  between  the  hours  of 
one  to  six. 

Through  the  season,  the  attendance  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  usual  city 
museum.  The  interest  manifested  in  the 
quality  of  the  exhibitions  is  indicated  not 
only  by  sales  but  by  the  number  of  pictures 
invited  by  other  institutions  to  go  into  their 
exhibitions. 

More  than  45  sales  have  been  made,  con¬ 
sisting  of  paintings,  sculpture,  etchings,  etc.. 


J.  H.  SHARP 

a  record  that  many  old-established  insti¬ 
tutions  might  well  be  proinl  of. 

With  a  realization  of  what  the  association 
has  done  and  what  its  future  i)ossibilities  are, 
the  most  prominent  artists  of  other  localities 
are  applying  for  membershij),  and  with  an 
audience  rejiresenting  every  state  in  the 
Union,  with  the  wealth  of  this  North  Shore 
and  with  proper  support,  this  association 
has  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  good, 
not  only  as  an  educational  institution  from 
which  is  derived  the  highest  pleasure  but 
of  value  to  the  artist  as  well. 

T1  le  Association  has  one  nmisual  class  of 
membership,  the  Museum  Membership. 
Any  regidarly  organized  art  museum  in  the 
United  States  may  become  a  member  by 
j)aying  the  nominal  annual  dues  of  $5.00; 
and  such-  membershij)  entitles  the  museum 
member  to  be  one  of  a  group  of  such  to 
whom  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  award  by 
lot  that  year  the  work  of  art  purchased  by 
the  fund  provided  in  that  year  by  the  donor 
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Jl  H-MOniAI.  EMIIBITION - MILCH  GALLEIIIES,  NEW  YORK. 


(iRDNKY  lillNCK 


iiK'HiliL'i's.  Tlie  Jin\  clccls  a  miinlier  of 
works  from  llii-  cxliiliilion  wliicli  I  hoy  con¬ 
sider  of  exceptional  merit,  and  tlie  mnseiim 
cliosen  liy  lot  then  makes  its  own  selection 
from  this  nnmher.  Tliis  year  the  C'leveland 
iMnsenm  was  drawn,  and  they  selected  the 
jiainiing'  "Ifeflective  IMood"  by  C'arl  J. 
Xordell,  which  will  he  iilaeed  in  tlie  ])er- 
manent  collection  of  the  mnsenm. 

The  Association  also  has  a  pleasant  snr- 
jirise  in  store  for  tlieir  lay  memhers,  d'his 
year  each  lay  memher  will  he  given  an 
original  etching  executed  hy  I  he  well- 
known  etcher,  Carl  J.  Nordell,  of  a  Cape 
Ann  motive.  Only  enough  jiroofs  will  he 
Iirinted  to  sniijilN'  the  lay  memhers  of  the 
-Vssoeiation,  after  which  the  ])late  will  he 
destroyed.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Association 
to  show  its  apjireeiation  of  the  interest  of 
the  lay  memhers  each  year  hy  giving  them 
an  etching,  litliograjih  or  other  work  of  art. 

L.  E.  Klotz,  Sccretari/. 

-Vrtistie  jihotography  and 
INTPIKNATIOXAL  the  heights  of  jierfection 
EXiiiBiTiox  OF  that  it  has  reached  were 
PICTOIUAL  fnlly  demonstrated  in  the 
piiOTOGKAPiiY  Second  Animal  Inter¬ 
national  Exhihition  of 
Pictorial  Photograjiliy  shown  in  the  San 


Francisco  Alnsenm  of  Art,  I’alace  of  Fine 
Arts,  from  Angnst  .‘!t  to  Oetoher  7.  The 
collection  came  from  ten  countries  besides 
the  United  States,  and  was  installed  hy 
Director  J.  Nilsen  Laniwik  in  a  way  to 
invite  comparative  study.  The  exhihition 
was  held  under  the  ansiiiees  of  the  Pictorial 
Photographic  Society  of  San  Francisco,  the 
l’hotogra])hic  Section  of  the  Oakland  Art 
-Vssoeiation,  and  the  President  and  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  San  Fancisco  Museum  of 
Art. 

This  second  exhihition  jiresentefl  an 
adecpiate  and  excellent  presentation  of 
modern  pictorial  ])hotogra])hy,  and  it 
ali'orded  a  basis  for  interesting  comparison 
between  American  and  foreign  work,  be¬ 
tween  work  fi-om  different  sections  of  this 
country,  and  between  straight  photography 
as  opposed  to  jiroeess  work. 

In  the  selection  of  pi'ints,  the  standard  of 
aeceptanee  was  severe.  The  jury  was  com¬ 
posed  of  J.  Niksen  Laurvik,  William  IF 
Cla])]),  director  of  the  Oakland  Art  Gallery. 
John  Paul  Edwards,  and  Louis  A.  Goetz. 
The  Salon  Committee  comprised  I*.  Douglas 
Ander.son.  Edwin  S.  Culver.  John  Paul 
Edwards,  Louis  A.  Goetz,  G.  H.  S.  Harding, 
and  H.  A.  Hussey. 

A  selection  of  the  exhibits  is  to  he  jnir- 
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fhasod  for  i)reseiitation  to  the  Sail  Eraiicisco 
Musenni  of  Art  as  a  nucleus  of  a  jierinaneut 
exliiliit  wliich  is  to  be  augincntei]  by  jiur- 
cliases  from  eacli  sueoeeding  annual  ex- 
lubition. 

Tlie  work  shown  inehided.  besides  tlie 
leading  exponents  of  iihotography  in  this 
country,  the  work  of  the  foremost  pietorial- 
ists  in  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Norway, 
lielginm,  Germany,  Austria.  Ganaila,  China. 
Australia,  and  in  order  that  spectators  might 
know  even  more  concerning  the  work  lieing 
done  in  these  countries,  the  Seven  Arts 
Reading  Room  in  the  IMuseum  made  a 
special  disjilay  of  its  ])ublications  on  jiho- 
tograjiliy,  publishi'd  in  the  luiitcd  States, 
F'rance,  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain  and  the 
Argentine 

Among  the  most  noted  iihotographers 
represented  in  the  exhibition  were  IMarcus 
iVdams,  England;  Laura  Adams  Armer, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  P.  Douglas  Anderson,  San 
Francisco;  Clark  Blickensderfer,  Denver; 
Anne  Brigmami, Oakland, Calif.;  Emil  Brugg- 
mann,  Zurich,  Switzerland;  W.  E.  Dassou- 
ville,  San  Francisco;  J’aul  DeGaston,  San 
Francisco;  John  Paul  Edwards,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Adolf  Fritz,  Vienna,  Austria;  Louis  A. 
Goetz,  San  Francisco;  Johan  Ilagcmeycr, 
Carmel,  Calif.;  G.  IL  S.  Harding,  Berkeley. 
Calif.;  Anson  Herrick,  San  Francisco;  Henry 
A.  Hussey,  San  Francisco;  G.  AA’.  Harting, 
New  Aork;  Airs.  Antoinette  B.  Hervey, 
New  York;  Franz  Holluber,  A  ienna;  Fred 
Judge,  F.R.P.S.,  Hastings,  England;  Soilie 
Lauffer,  Brooklyn;  J.  Harold  Leighton, 
Bradford,  England;  Elbert  Alacnoughton, 
New  A’ork;  Leonard  Alissone,  Gilly,  Belgium; 
Nicholas  Alurray,  New'  A'ork;  ().  C.  Reitci-, 
Pittsburgh;  Aage  Remfeldl,  Christiania, 
Norway';  Dr.  D.  ,J.  Ruzicka,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  Alax  Si’hiel,  Leijizig;  H.  AV. 
Schonewolf,  Buffalo;  Clara  E.  Sip]n-ell, 
Ne\v  York;  Kark  Struss,  Los  Angeles; 
Roger  Sturtevant,  Alameda.  Calif.;  H.  Y, 
Snmmons,  Ahrginia  AA’aters,  England;  J; 
A'anderpant,  Canada;  Alargaret  AA’atkiiis. 
New  York;  A.  S.  AA’einberger,  Croningen, 
Holland;  Clarence  H.  AA'hite,  New'  York; 
J.  AI.  AA’hitehead,  Alva,  Scotland;  Lionel 
AA'ood,  F.R.P.S.,  L.I.F.A.,  Brighton,  Eng¬ 
land;  Rali)h  Young,  San  Francisco,  and 
AV.  AA'.  Zieg,  Pittsburgh. 

A  Photographic  Salon  will  be  held  in  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  next  Alarch. 


Jean  .Julian  l.cmonlaiit,  the 

LEiMouDANT  Brctoii  iiaiuler  blinded  in 

HONORED  the  Great  AVar,  who  came 

to  this  country  and  leclured 
under  such  extraordinary'  circumstauces  a 
few'  years  ago.  and  whose  works  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  country  under  the  auspices 
of  the  .American  Federation  of  .Arts,  has 
lieen  singularly  honored  bv  his  own  govern¬ 
ment.  Alui'icl  Ciolkowska,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Interna lional  Studio,  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
incident ; 

“Recently'  in  Paris  the  blind  hero  was  the 
object  of  a  ceremony'  that  touched  the 
emotions  of  all  who  jiarticipated  in  it.  In 
front  of  the  Iasi,  ])icture  which  he  painted 
before  his  calamity'  befell  him,  a  ])icture 
shown  in  this  y'car's  Salon  de  la  Societe 
Nationale  in  the  I'lench  ca])ital,  AI. 
Barlholome,  ))rcsident  of  that  grou]),  pre- 
seuteil  to  him  the  insignia  of  his  i^roniotion 
from  tlu‘  rank  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
d'Honucur  to  that  of  commander.  AA’hen 
this  had  been  done,  his  fellow  artists  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders  through  the  galleries 
of  the  Grand  Palais,  acclaiming  his  bravery'.” 

J'his  winter  AI.  Lemordaut  will  assume 
the  ])rofessorship  in  aesthetics  at  I'Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  founded  for  him  at  the 
suggestion  of  AI.  .Albert  Besnard,  director 
of  the  school,  iii  recognition  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments. 

It  is  lA'Il  that  this  is  of  [larticular  interest 
to  our  rt'aders  who  will  recall  the  article  on 
Lemordaut  by'  Aliss  .Anna  Seaton-Schmidt, 
which  W'as  published  in  this  magazine  in 
.August,  191!). 

.A  collection  of  twenty-five 
ART  IN  paintings  by'  Emil  Carlsen, 

AKRON  w'hicli  were  show'n  last 

siR’ing  at  the  Corcoran 

Gallery'  of  .Art  in  AA’ashiugton,  and  later  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  were 
exhibited  during  September  at  the  .Akron 
Art  Institute.  In  addition  to  the  Carlsen 
paintings,  which  included  his  "O  Ye  of 
Little  Faith,”  “()j)cn  Sea,”  one  of  his 

greatest  marine  ])ictures,  and  "The  Rliages 
Jar,”  the  exhiliil  was  reinforced  by'  twenty' 
irictures  from  the  Gage  Galleries,  Cleveland, 
inchnling  two  by  Ranger,  two  by'  Chauncey' 
F.  Ry'dei',  and  others  by'  well-known  artists. 

The  .Akron  .Art  Institute  is  now'  in  its 
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second  year  and  its  officers  report  a  growing 
interest  in  tlie  organization  tlirougliout  the 
city.  More  than  10,000  people  saw  the 
first  four  exhibits  shown  this  year  at  the 
Institute,  which  is  housed  in  the  Public 
Library  building.  In  addition  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  generous  cooperation  from  the  public 
schools,  the  municipal  university,  and  tlie 
women’s  cluljs  of  the  city. 

Norman,  Oklahoma,  is  a 
AHT  IN  AN  citj'  of  five  thousaiul  popu- 
OKLAHOMA  hitioii,  outside  of  the  State 
CITY  University,  which  adds  four 

thousand  more.  During 
tlie  season  of  1922-23  the  following  calendar 
of  exhibitions  and  sales  was  put  into  effect: 


Sept.  15.  Cinco  Peiitares  of  Santa  Fe.  Three  sold. 

Oct.  1.  Chinese  Paintings,  Sung  and 

Ming .  Seven  sold. 

Oct.  15.  Japanese  Prints .  Thirty  sold. 

Nov.  1.  Japanese  and  Chinese  Tex¬ 
tiles,  Pottery  and  bronze .  One-third 

of  e  X  h  i  - 
bition  sold. 

Nov.  15.  Indian  portraits  of  W.  Lang- 

don  Kiln,  New  York .  One  sold. 

Dee.].  Ralph  Pearson,  of  California .  One  sold. 

Dec.  15.  Thomas  MacLaren,  Archi¬ 
tect,  Scotland. 

Jan.  1.  Birger  Sandzen .  Three  paint- 

in  g  s  and 
thirty  litho¬ 
graphs  sold. 


Jan.  15.  Paintings  by  Mahier,  Meux 

and  Jacobson .  Five  sold. 

Feb.  1.  George  T.  Cole,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Feb.  15.  America  n  Modernists: — 

Sterne,  Zorach,  Arthur  Davies, 

Rockwell  Kent,  Marin,  etc .  SLx  e  t  c  h  - 

ings  sold. 

March  1 .  French  Modernists  : — 

Gaugin,  Piccasso,  Cezanne,  Re¬ 
noir,  Rodin,  Degas,  etc. 

March  15.  State  exhibition — Okla¬ 


homa  City .  One  sold. 

April  1.  Colbert,  Indian  Artist .  One  sold. 


It  would  seem  to  us  here  in  the  far  east 
that  this  record  speaks  for  itself  and  is 
highly  commendable. 

The  Department  of  Art  at  the  university 
is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Oscar  R.  Jacob¬ 
son,  a  big  man  doing  big  things;  not  a 
native  born,  but  one  of  Scandinavian  and 
French  stock — an  adopted  citizen  who  has 
made  this  country  and  its  development  his 
own  and  who  is  devoting  his  life  manfully 
and  joyously  to  the  advancement  of  art  and 
its  appreciation.  Prof.  Jacobson’s  paper  at 


the  recent  convention  in  St.  Louis,  on 
“Modernism  in  Art,’’  was  a  plea  for  toler¬ 
ance,  an  inspiration  to  thought,  and  it 
evoked  much  interest.  Under  his  auspices 
several  exliibitions  sent  out  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  have  been  shown  in 
Norman.  He  is  one  who  can  always  be 
counted  upon  for  intelligent  and  effective 
cooperation.  The  university  and  the  state 
are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  number  him 
among  their  workers. 

ITEMS 

Leon  Bakst,  the  great  Russian  artist,  will 
come  to  the  United  States  in  November  to 
paint  a  few  portraits  in  New  York  and  to 
lecture  to  the  American  gentlewoman  on 
the  Art  of  Costume.  It  was  Bakst,  it  will 
be  remembered,  who  designed  the  costumes 
and  settings  for  the  Ballet  Russe  and  for  the 
operas  of  Galiriel  D’Annunzio,  one  of  which 
is  to  be  presented  in  the  United  States  this 
season.  H  is  influence  has  been  greatly 
felt  on  the  stage  and  in  jiresent-day  fashions. 

Bakst  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Petrograd,  and  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  He  has  lately 
comj)leted  a  series  of  decorations  for  the 
mansion  of  Baron  James  Rothschild  at 
Park  Lane,  London,  a  task  that  engaged 
him  for  nearly  seven  years. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
announced  in  its  September  bulletin  that  its 
Sales  Extension  Committee  is  to  bring  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  a  plan  for 
the  oiiening  by  the  society  of  a  salesroom  in 
New  York.  They  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  and  have  canvassed 
150  of  the  most  active  consignors  of  the 
society  through  a  circular  letter.  As  a 
result,  the  project  is  already  backed  by  a 
guarantee  fund  of  almost  $7,000  subscribed 
by  members.  A  very  large  majority  of 
those  consulted  favored  the  plan  and  agreed 
to  increase  their  consignments.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  glad  to  receive  additional 
guarantees  from  other  members  who  are 
interested  in  such  an  extension. 

The  Southwest  Museum  of  Los  Angeles 
held  its  first  annual  exhibition  of  Modern 
American  Handicrafts  during  the  montli  of 
October,  particular  emphasis  being  laid  on 
the  use  of  color  in  objects  of  every-day  use. 
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From  September  3  to  17,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Fiesta  at  Santa  Fe,  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Taos  Society  of 
Artists  was  held  in  the  Museum  of  New 
Alexico.  This  consisted  of  ninety-nine 
pictures  by  artists  of  New  Alexico,  and 
twenty-three  by  members  of  the  Taos 
Society,  besides  two  works  in  sculpture  and 
a  few  examples  of  arts  and  crafts. 

The  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
opened  the  season  with  an  exhibition  of 
water  colors  by  Winslow  Homer,  which  w^as 
on  view  from  September  10  to  October  26. 
Most  of  the  paintings  in  this  exhibition  were 
shown  in  the  Exposition  of  American  Art 
held  in  Paris  late  in  the  spring,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eranco-American  Association 
for  the  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Scidpture. 
d'he  catalogue,  which  lists  forty-nine  works, 
contains  a  forewonl  by  Roy'al  Cortissoz, 
taken  in  part  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

The  War  Memorial  for  Rugby,  England,  is 
a  figure  of  St.  George,  in  glazed  faience, 
designed  by  Harold  Stabler,  modelled  by 
H.  and  Phoebe  Stabler,  and  potted  b,y 
Carter,  Stabler  and  Adams.  It  measures 
three  feet  in  height  and  is  unique  in  char¬ 
acter. 

Mr.  Maurice  Braun  will  have  a  collection 
of  his  work  on  circuit  this  season.  It  opens 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  November, 
then  to  be  shown  in  Boston,  Dayton, 
Antioch  College,  and  Oklahoma  City. 

The  33rd  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Painters 
and  Sculptors,  of  which  Miss  Emilj^  Nichols 
Hatch  is  president,  opened  with  a  reception 
Tuesday,  October  16,  at  the  Erne  Arts 
Galleries,  215  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  is  the  invited  group  of  foreign 
women  painters,  among  wdiom  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  artists :  Valentine  Reyre  and 
Madeleine  Gregoire  from  France,  Olga 
Boznanska  from  Poland,  Emma  Ciardi  from 
Italy,  and  Anne  Swinnerton,  the  English 
artist.  Anne  Swinnerton,  by  the  way,  is 
the  first  woman  to  be  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  since  Angelica  Kaufmann. 

Another  feature  of  the  exhibition  this 
year  is  the  use  of  the  Academy  Room  for 
etchings,  monotypes,  block  prints  and  water 
colors. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

MANUAL  OF  INFORMATION  ON  CITY 
PLANNING  AND  ZONING,  by  Theodore 
Kimball.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

The  writer  of  this  manual  is  the  Librarian 
of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Harvard  University,  Honorary  Librarian, 
American  City  Planning  Imstitute,  and 
Associate  of  the  British  Town  Planning 
Institute.  It  is  on  account  of  the  numerons 
inquiries  about  city  planning  received  at 
the  Harvard  University  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  through  other  sources  that 
the  book  was  brought  into  existence.  It  un¬ 
questionably  fills  a  very  great  and  immediate 
demand.  The  first  j)art  of  the  book  is 
directed,  as  the  preface  tells  us,  more 
especially  to  those  just  beginning  their 
studies  in  this  field,  who  may  desire  to 
know  what  city  planning  is  and  what  it 
does  for  a  city,  what  books  and  magazines 
to  read  about  it,  what  organizations  are 
backing  it,  what  funds  are  being  appro¬ 
priated  for  it,  and  how,  having  conie  to 
believe  in  it  themselves,  to  launch  a  campaign 
for  the  education  of  others.  The  second,  or 
bibliographical,  portion  of  the  book  com¬ 
prises  what  is  probably  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  list  of  references  on  the  subject 
available.  It  is  an  important  piece  of  w'ork, 
admirably  done  with  the  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  required  for  serviceability.  Miss 
Kimball  reminds  the  user  of  this  manual 
that  over  three  hundred  cities  and  towns 
have  appointed  commissions  to  work  on 
phases  of  city  planning  and  zoning  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  recently  passed  bond  issues 
totaling  $87,000,000  to  carry  out  the  public 
works  laid  out  on  their  city  plan.  It  is  an 
amazmg  tiring  that  so  much  information  and 
information  of  so  stimulating  a  character 
could  be  given  in  the  188  pages  which  make 
up  this  volume. 

SIR  WILLIAM  ORPEN-AUGUSTUS  JOHN. 
Contemporary  British  Artists  Series.  Albert 
Rutherson,  General  Editor.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  publishers.  Price,  $2.00  each. 

These  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  mono¬ 
graphs  on  contemporary  British  artists 
presently  to  be  published.  The  intention 
is  to  continue  the  series  so  that  it  will 
ultimately  include  without  reference  to  their 
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age  or  to  the  sc1k)o!  of  tlioiiglil  to  which  they 
may  belong,  the  work  of  tlie  most  vital 
li\'ing  Rritisli  artists.  Jn  each  instance  they 
consist  of  a  critical  essay  ami  a]>i)roximatcly 
thirty-five  full  l)age  ]ilates  rei)ro(lncing 
liaintings  and  drawings  by  the  artists 
wliose  work  is  under  consideration.  The 
essays  are  written  from  the  Rritisli  jioint  of 
^•iew  and  tliey  are  ajiiiarently  nnprejndiced 
but  if  one  donlits  the  veraeity  of  the  written 
work  or  the  judgment,  of  the  critic,  it  is 
quite  jiossilile  to  put  it  to  the  test  by  an 
examination  of  the  minu'rons  illustrations 
which  follow,  d'he  color  note  olivionsly  is 
lacking  but  the  cpiality  of  the  art  of  the 
painter  is  very  fahly  rejiresenled  in  tlie 
halftone  rejirodnct ions. 

THE  ART  SIM  RTr,  liy  Roliert  Henri.  Compiled 
lyy  Margery  Rierson.  .1.  B.  Li])pinc()tt  Co., 
Piihlisliers.  Briee,  $‘■2.00. 

Alany  students,  AIi-.  Henri  says,  have 
asked  for  this  book,  and  that  is  tlie  reason 
tlie  fragments  for  its  coiiqiosition  have  been 
brought  together.  M'he  subject  is  beauty — 
or  hajuiincss,  and  man's  a])])roach  to  it  is 
\arions.  The  material  consists  of  notes, 
articles,  fragments  of  letters  and  talks  to 
students  bearing  on  the  eoncejit  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  picture  making,  the  study  of  art 
generally  and  on  a])]treciation.  It  is  a  book 
which  will  be  found  of  ])arlicnlar  value  to 
students  and  to  tho.se  who  are  tr.\’ing  to  find 
their  own  way  without  the  constanL  guidance 
of  so  skilled  an  insiruetor  as  Robert  Henri. 

MY  CLASS  IX  COMTOSITIOX:  A  Teacher’s 
Diary  by  Julieii  Itezard.  M’ran, slated  by 
I’hyllis  Robbins.  Iiitrodiietion  by  Rollo  Walter 
Brown.  Harvard  l’ni\er.sity  Pre.ss,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

This  translation  is  based  ujion  the  fourth 
Erench  edition,  but  several  chai>ters  not  yet 
jniblished  in  Erancc  have  been  included,  and 
certain  changes  and  omissions  in  the  original 
text  have  been  made  with  Air.  Rezard's 
cooperation.  In  the  introduction  Air. 
Rrown  says,  “There  are  at  least  two  good 
reasons  why  this  diary  of  a  teacher  of  coni- 
jiosition  ought  to  be  welcomed  heartily  by 
teachers  of  English,  directors  of  .sehools,  and 
all  other  persons  who  look  iqion  iienetrant 
thinking  and  adeijiiate  exp'ression  as  im¬ 
portant  ends  in  edncational  [irocedure.’’  In 
the  first  place  it  will  helj)  boys  and  girls  to 
think  honestly  and  write  clearly,  and  in 


the  second  jilace  Air.  Rezard  is  an  unusual 
teacher  ])os.sessing  the  power  to  in.sj)ire  and 
enthuse  the  students.  He  is  not  a  teacher 
of  art  but  conifiosilion.  Composition  is 
based  on  mucli  the  same  jirincijiles  in 
literature,  music,  architecture,  jiainting  and 
senl|)ture,  and  it  is  these  basic  jirinciiiles 
of  which  this  book  treats. 

AIOXEMEXT.S  OE  I'HE  EARLY  CHURCH, 
by  Walter  Lowrie,  M.  A.,  late  Eellow  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  of  Rome. 
The  AlaeMillan  Company,  XAw  York,  Pub- 
lishers. 

This  volume,  which  has  the  general 
a])]  tea  ranee  of  a  text  or  reference  book  and 
is  profusely  illustrated,  is  designed  to  give 
a  general  view  of  the  monuments  of  the 
earl.v  church  and  com])ri.ses  in  its  scope  all 
branches  of  Christian  art  and  archaeology, 
treating  each  of  them  as  completely  as  is 
jiossible  within  the  limits  of  a  handbook. 
To  tlnjse  who  are  making  a  study  of  the 
subject,  it  shouhl  jirove  of  great  assistance. 
It  is  not  the  sort  of  book,  however,  that  one 
would  carry  into  the  woods  under  one’s 
arm  to  read  on  a  summer  afternoon.  Ob- 
■\iously  it  is  for  the  classroom,  the  study 
club,  the  reference  library,  a  ^•aluabIe  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  histtiry  of  art. 

MTIE  RUSSIAX  ARTS,  by  Rosa  Newmarch. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  A’crk, 
jniblisliers  Price,  .‘};2..50. 

All  eyes  have  been  turned  curiously  and 
interestedly  to  Russia  for  the  j)ast  few  years 
and  out  of  that  strange  troubled  country 
has  come,  in  the  past  rlecade,  expressions  of 
art  of  a  novel  and  superior  sort,  simultan¬ 
eously  a])pealing  and  repulsive.  Only  the 
last  chai)ter  in  this  book  is  given  to  the  new 
art,  the  rest  tells  of  that  which  has  gone 
l)efore — structures  built  tip  through  many 
genenitions  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essentiid  in  all 
probability  to  an  understanding  of  the  newer 
forms.  The  same  author  has  published 
books  on  the  Rn.ssian  Opera.  Tchaikovsky, 
and  Poetry  and  Progress  in  Russia. 

ARTISTIC  ANATOMY,  A  Textbook  by  U.  W. 
A.  Parkes.  William  Wood  and  Company,  New 
A’ork,  Publishers.  Price  $3.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  lecturer  on 
.Artistic  Aiuitomy  at  St.  John’s  AVood  Art 
Schools,  and  formerly  lectured  at  other 
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scliools  of  ;itt  ill  Loiidoii.  lie  lias  felt  llie 
need  of  a  cornjilete  textbook  on  tlie  subject 
ill  bis  own  classes  and  tlie  present  work  was 
brought  forth  as  a  result.  The  iiiiportance 
of  a  sound  knowledge  of  anatomy  goes 
without  saying,  or  was  at  least  generally 
accepted  before  the  Modernist  movement 
came  into  vogue.  Seeing  as  it  was  not 
despised  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
.\ngclo,  it  may  still  bi  found  of  use  to  those 
who  are  modestly  following  in  their  foot- 
.steps.  Certainly  for  scul|)tors  and  for 
tho.se  who  are  to  draw  and  jiaiiit  the  human 
figure,  such  a  book  as  this  must  prove  of 
great  assistance. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OM.VR  KHAYYAM, 
tran.slated  by  Edward  FitzGerald  with  decora¬ 
tions  by  Fish.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Go.,  publishers. 
New  York.  Price,  .ItT.on. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 
translated  ))y  Edward  FitzCSerald  with  illu.s- 
trations  in  color  tiy  Hope  Weston.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  publishers.  New  York.  Price, 
$,‘5.00. 

The  house  of  Dutton  stands  s])onsor  for 
two  newly  illustrated  editions  of  Edward 
FitzGerald’s  translation  of  the  Ruliaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam.  The  illustrator  of  the 
more  sumjituous  one  prefers  to  hirle  behind 
a  pseudonym.  One  wonders  wh\ .  The  pub¬ 
lishers  announce  the  sex  as  feminine  and 
declare  that  thc.se  drawings  “jnit  her  at  a 
bound  in  a  new  cla.ss”  becau.se  of  their 
fantastic,  imaginative  ()uality.  Fantastic 
they  are  without  doubt,  .suggesting  a  little 
the  influence  of  Bakst,  savoring  somewhat 
of  the-  Russian  ballet,  ])os.sessing  a  little 
no  doubt  of  the  flavor  of  the  Orient,  but 
chiefly  meritorious  bccau.se  so  far  removed 
from  the  Vedder  illustrations  which  they 
cannot  begin  to  aiiproach. 

The  lesser  volume  makes  less  iiretense 
and  employs  as  illustrations  color  iilates 
of  the  rather  usual  type,  interpreting  the 
lines  of  the  Rubaiyat  and  the  language  of 
other  days. 

LITHOGRAPHY 

Mr.  Bolton  Brown  has  written,  Mr.  Up¬ 
dike  has  printed  and  Air.  Fitz  Roy  Carring¬ 
ton  published  a  delightful  little  essay  on 
Lithography.  Five  hundred  copies  have 
been  printed  and  the  price  has  been  set  at 
one  dollar,  so  as  to  place  the  little  book 


within  the  reach  of  any  serious  luiiit  lover. 
Ill  every  .sen.se  it  is  a  work  of  art.  It  is  also 
good  and  informing  reading. 

Mr.  Bolton  Brown  is  an  exjierienced 
lithographer;  he  therefore  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  His  essay  takes  the  form  of  a 
familiar  talk  on  the  subject  and  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  to  tho.se  who  are  experi¬ 
menting  in  this  fascinating  art. 

Chosen  at  random,  this  jiaragraph  from 
the  essay  speaks  for  itself  and  is  found  ])ar- 
ticularly'  signiticant  not  only  in  subject 
matter,  but  for  the  essay  as  a  whole:  “When 
I  dig  through  portfolios  of  obi  lithographs  I 
flml  that  the  greater  jiart  are  worthless,  of 
course.  They  were  badly  drawn  and  al¬ 
most,  but  never  fpiite,  as  badly  ])rinlcd. 
Some  are  overetched,  some  overprinted, 
and  the  great  majority  are  both.  An 
occasional  better  one  crops  up,  for  men  who 
could  draw  have  existed  in  all  jicriods  and 
used  all  materials.  There  have  been  chaps 
who  could  jirint,  too:  I  know  their  work 
when  I  see  it,  and  I  take  tiff  my  hat  to  it. 
But  the  ])rize  is  that  rare  case  in  which  a 
gifted  enthusiast  has  hit  upon  an  inspiring 
subject  and  a  master  jirinter  has  handled  the 
result.  Such  a  print  is  a  treasiu’e  time  can¬ 
not  stale  nor  age  Impair, — a  thing  for  the 
collector  and  the  museum — provided  there 
ever  was  a  miLseum  which  undci’stood  that 
I  he  ])reser\  ation  of  beauty,  not  history,  was 
its  function.” 


Air.  Henry  E.  Huntington  has  recently 
imrchased  what  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  collections  of 
photographs  dc])icting  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Southwest  Indians,  fl'he  jihoto- 
grajihs  wci'e  maile  by  Carl  AIooii,  who  for 
more  than  twenty  years  has  made  a  study  of 
these  Indians  and  who  has  brought  into  his 
collection  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pictures 
practically  every  rite  and  custom  of  the 
Pueblos,  Hopi,  NAnajos  and  related  tribes. 
He  has  lately  been  commissioned  to  visit 
the  reservations  of  Arizona  and  |)aiut  a  .series 
of  twelve  oil  paintings  of  the  Indians  in 
their  native  haunts.  The  addition  of  these 
Indian  [lic  tures  to  the  Huntington  collection 
is  in  accordance  with  the  i-ecent  efforts  of  the 
collector  to  make  a  coni|)lete  and  aullientic 
pictorial  record  of  all  that  remains  of  the 
Amerind. 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
Bulletin — Exhibitions 


ASHiNGTON  Water  Colok  Club.  Aiimial  Exhibition.  Cor¬ 
coran  Gallery  of  Art . Oct.  27 — Nov.  20,  1923 

Exhibits  received  October  19  and  20. 


Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
American  I’aintings  and  Sculpture . 

.  .  .Nov.  1 — Dec.  9,  1923 

Pennsylvania  Society  op  Miniature  Painters.  J’ennsyl- 
vania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Twenty-second 

Annual  Exhibition . 

Exhibits  received  October  22,  1923. 

_ Nov.  4— Dec.  9,  1923 

Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club.  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  i4rts.  Twenty-first  Annual  Exliibition. 
Exhibits  received  October  10,  1923. 

_ Nov.  4— Dec.  9,  1923 

National  Academy  of  Design.  Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York. 

Winter  Exhiliition . 

Exhibits  leceived  November  1  and  2,  1923. 

.  .Nov.  17— Dec.  16,  1923 

Handicraft  Club  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore  Aluseum  of  Art. 

Fourth  Annual  Exhibition . 

.  Nov.  16— Dec.  16,  1923 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Ninth  Biennial  Exhibition  of 
Paintings  by  Contenii>orary  American  Artists. 

Washington,  D.  C . Dec.  10,  1923 — Jan.  20,  1924 


Exliibits  received  November  26,  1923. 

Water  Color  Societies.  Combined  Exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Water  Color  Club  and  the  American  Water 

Color  Society.  Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York.  .  .  Dec.  26,  1923 — Jan.  15,  1924 
Exhibits  received  December  22,  1923. 

Art  In.stitute  of  Chicago.  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Ex- 


hibition  of  Works  by  Artists  of  Chicago  and 
Vicinity . 

Feb.  1— Mar.  11,  1924 

Architectural  League.  Fine  Art  Galleries,  New  York . 

Exhibits  received  January  16  and  17,  1924. 

.  .  .Feb.  3— Mar.  2,  1924 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Fourth  International  Exhilntion 
of  Water  Colors . 

Mar.  20 — April  22,  1924 

National  Academy  of  Design.  Ninety-ninth  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition . 

Exhibits  received  March  6  and  7,  1924. 

.Mar.  21— April  21.  1924 

SCOTT  &  FOWLES 

Art  Galleries 

C67  Fifth  Avenue 

Between  52n(l  and  53rd  Streets 

New  York  City 

Paintings,  Water-Colors 
and  Drawings 

Bronzes  by  Paul  Manship 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GALLERIES— DECEMBER 


In  the  way  of  exhibitions  this  month  will  be  a 
full  one,  for  most  of  the  galleries  have  planned  to 
hold  several.  A  number  will  be  of  small  sized 
paintings  suitable  as  holiday  gifts. 

The  Ainslie  Galleries  will  hold  three  exhibitions. 
From  the  3rd  to  the  15th  there  are  to  be  seen  land¬ 
scapes  and  figure  paintings  by  A.  D.  Leffingwell. 
Simultaneously  will  be  held  an  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  L.  Wolchonk.  Following  these  there  will 
be  showm  pastel  portraits  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Peabody, 
and  landscape  paintings  by  Alexander  Oscar  Levy, 
a  painter  from  Buffalo.  The  two  last  named 
exhibitions  will  remain  on  view  until  the  31st. 

The  Art  Center  is  also  showing  three  exliibitions 
this  month.  From  the  10th  to  the  24th  there 
will  be  on  view  landscapes  by  George  A.  Traver. 
From  the  1st  to  the  20th  there  is  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  the  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Founda¬ 
tion.  From  the  1st  to  the  30th  a  cooperative 
exhibition  of  craft  work  will  remain  on  view. 

At  the  Babcock  Galleries  the  Guild  of  American 
Artists  will  continue  their  exhibition,  which  opened 
November  20  until  the  8th  of  this  month.  From 
the  10th  until  the  31st  an  exhibition  of  cabinet 
paintings  by  well-known  artists  will  be  held. 
This  exhibition,  of  course,  is  especially  planned  for 
the  holidays. 


Sketches  in  water  colors  and  oils  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Paint¬ 
ers  and  Sculptors  will  be  shown  at  the  Ferargil 
Galleries. 

Etchings  of  dogs  by  Marguerite  Kirnise  will  be 
on  view  for  the  entire  month  at  the  Harlow  Galler¬ 
ies.  These ,  jetchings  are  mainly  humorous  in 
spirit.  In  addition  to  this  e.xhibition  there  will  be 
shown  new  etchings  by  Donald  Shaw  Mac- 
La  ughlin. 

For  the  holiday  weeks  the  Kennedy  Galleries 
are  making  a  special  feature  of  recent  etchings 
by  Frank  W.  Jfensou  never  before  shown. 

The  New  Gallery  will  again  hold  an  exhibition 
of  paintings  selling  for  $100  each.  These  paint¬ 
ings  are  mainly  by  American  artists.  There  will 
also  be  on  view  a  general  exhibition  of  Euroi>ean 
art,  including  work  by  the  following  painters, 
Utrillo,  Mondcain,  Jules  Pascin,  Nolde,  Pech¬ 
stein,  Sola.  The  effort  will  be  to  represent  con¬ 
temporary  art. 

Scott  and  Fowles  are  showing  this  month  the 
work  of  two  English  a'tists  of  note.  There  are 
drawings  by  Augustus  John,  who  is  now  visiting 
this  country,  and  water  colors  by  the  portrait 
painter,  Ambrose  McEvy. 
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SOME  HAPPY  ARTISTS  WEARING  THE  SMILE  THAT  COMES  FROM  WORK  WELL  DONE 

A  typical  illvstration  from  The  School  Arts  Magazine 

Royal  Bailey  Farnum,  Principal  of  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School,  defines 
Art  as  “the  doing  of  anything  as  well  as  it  can  be  done” 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 

came  into  being  in  1901  because  a  few  men  saw  the  need  of 
better  art  teaching — better  drawing,  design,  color,  appreciation 
of  beauty,  handicraft. 

This  magazine,  by  precept  and  example,  has  devoted  itself 
to  this  problem  for  twenty-two  years.  It  has  become  a  na¬ 
tionally-known  and  appreciated  help.  Few  schools  with  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  art  instruction  are  without  The  School  Arts  Magazine. 

The  publishers  desire  that  all  readers  of  The  American 
Magazine  of  Art  become  acquainted  with  The  School  Arts  Mag¬ 
azine.  Send  us  name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  a  sample 
copy,  and  catalogue  of  supplemental  publications. 
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Extracts  from  Reviews : 

“Tlie  important  event  of  tins  week  is  the  ai)pearance  in  the  bookshops  of  an 
essay  by  Albert  Eugene  Gallatin  upon  American  water-colourists.  This  is  a  work 
of  courage  and  understanding.  In  it  the  problems  of  tlie  day  are  faced  unflinch¬ 
ingly  and  the  new  artists  are  judged  sympathetically.  .  .  I  believe  Mr.  Gallatin’s 
book  will  wake  up  these  sleeping  intellects  (i.e.,  ‘official  Philistines’)  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.” — Henry  McBride  in  I'hc  New  York  Herald. 

“Mr.  Gallatin’s  review  of  the  masters  whom  he  has  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
volume  [)resents  a  finely  balanced  interpretation  of  their  art,  and  will  enhance  his 
already  well-established  reputation  as  a  critic.” — The  Outlook. 
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GEORGE  BELLOWS 

AWARDED  THE  MR.  AND  MRS.  FRANK  G.  LOGAN  PRIZE 
THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION.  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  VENICE  BEPPE  CIARDI 


SOME  ITALIAN  PAINTERS  OF  TODAY 

BY  HELEN  GERARD 


The  ITALIAN  paintings  shown  at  the 
last  International  Exhibition  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  are  the 
work  of  twelve  men  and  one  woman,  un¬ 
questionably  representative,  yet  selected 
out  of  so  many  that  one  wonders  if  any  other 
country  of  relative  size  has — I  was  going 
to  say — such  a  passionately  prolific  output 
as  that  of  Italy?  What  a  high  percentage 
of  the  population  must  be  artists  to  maintain 
not  only  the  major  part  of  two  great  inter¬ 
nationals  every  year — the  old  one  at  Venice, 
the  new  one  at  Rome — besides  all  the  over¬ 
lapping  national  annual,  biennial,  triennial, 
quadrennial  exhibitions,  with  tlieir  big 
prizes  and  their  increasingly  severe  con¬ 


ditions,  and  an  uncountable  number  of 
strictly  regional  (not  national),  local,  oc¬ 
casional  and  one-man  shows! 

“Too  many,”  the  Italians  often  say;  but 
that  is  not  our  affair.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  Pittsburgh  exhibitors  to 
understand  the  forces  from  which  they  were 
drawn,  and  that  entails  knowing  something 
of  the  incentive  afforded  them,  by  the 
Government,  by  city  authorities  and  other¬ 
wise,  with  such  abundance  and  diversity  of 
all  of  the  opportunities  which  prize  com¬ 
petition  and  exhibition  mean.  It  is  also 
important  to  understand  what  the  Italians 
call  the  regional  association  and  influence, 
and  why  so  much  of  the  best  work  is  first 
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shown  and  often  receives  its  liighest  awards 
at  what  superficial  observers  from  another 
country  niiglit  be  tcni[)led  to  consider 
merely  local  shows.  In  the  first  jilacc,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  magnificent 
inheritance  of  Italian  art  was  created  by 
intensive  cultivation  in  local  centres — a 
thought  that  must  bear  fruit  with  us  if  ever 
we  arc  to  achieve  such  a  thing  as  American 
art.  Each  of  those  centres  still  has  the 
tradition  of  attainments  in  which  it  never 
was  surpassed  by  other  centres,  and  each 
still  has  at  heart  the  interpretation  of  its 
own  scenery,  its  jiersonal  character,  its 
peculiar  life,  this  last  a  notalile  feature  of 
all  modern  Italian  iiainting,  and  which  Mr. 
Cortissoz  has  lately  pointed  out  is  lament¬ 
ably  lacking  in  the  work  of  our  own  artists. 
How  natural  it  is  that  those  ancient  centres 
should  not  forget  the  jiride  of  earlier  days, 
although  under  United  Italy  they  have 
l)ecome  but  i)roviucial  cities,  and  their 
academies  are,  necessarily,  nationalized.  It 
is  right  to  remember  that  they  were  cai)itals 
of  indei)endent  realms  and  repuijlics  which 
for  centuries  maintained  their  own  particidar 
artistic  i)restige  before  the  world.  All 
having  suffered  from  the  common  decadence, 
largely  due  to  the  centralization  at  Rome 
during  the  Age  of  Pomj),  each  has  taken 
upon  itself  its  own  share  in  the  reawakening, 
il  risoryimento.  Perhaps  there  are  almost  a 
score  of  such  radiant  centres,  groups  of  men 
and  a  few  women  skilled  in  technique  and 
strong  in  temj)eramental  expression,  who, 
without  being  in  any  sense  narrow  or  local¬ 
ized  in  their  art,  feel  the  si)irit  of  the  region 
of  their  I)irLh  or  ado])tion,  and  in  their  work 
contriljute  to  the  revival  of  the  old  glory. 
I'hey  realize,  too,  that  they  are  making  good 
the  mart,yrdom  of  the  preceding  generation 
of  those  pioneer  painters  from  the  real  men 
who  left  behind  them  work  which  was  often 
less  admirable  in  artistic  value  than  in  its 
powerful  influence  toward  reawakening  the 
art  of  a  heavily  sleepmg  country. 

The  exhibitors  at  Pittsburgh  this  year 
represent  but  four  of  these  groups  which  are, 
beginning  at  Rome  and  going  northeast, 
then  northwest: 

Of  the  region  of  the  Lazio:  two,  Antonio 
Maneiju  and  Giulio  Aristide  Sartorio,  both 
Romans  by  birth  and  residence.  Of  the 
Three  Venetias,  five,  all  living  in  the  city  of 
Venice:  Francesco  Sartorelli,  born  at  Cor- 


MADONNA  ANTONIO  MANCINI 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 


nuda,  Treviso;  Ettore  Tito,  born  at  Castella- 
mare  di  Stabia  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but 
who  went  to  Venice  in  chihlhood;  Italico 
Brass,  native  of  Gorizia  in  the  Venetia 
Julia,  settled  in  Venice  as  a  young  man; 
Bepjie  and  Emma  Ciardi,  born  and  bred  in 
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the  city;  Alessandro  Pomi,  born  at  Mestre 
across  the  Lagoon,  living  at  Venice.  Of 
Lombardia,  three,  all  living  at  Milan: 
Giuseppi  Carozzi,  Milanese  born;  Carlo 
Cazzaniga,  and  Pietro  Gaudenzi. 

The  two  Piedmontese,  established  at 
Turin,  are:  Cesare  Maggi,  Roman  by  birth 
and  Agostino  Bosia,  native  of  the  city. 

Antonio  Mancini,  on  familiar  ground  at 
Pittsburgh,  was  represented  this  year  by  a 
composition  and  color  scheme  whose  con¬ 
trasts  in  tone,  values  and  material  substance 
are  emblematic  of  the  subject:  the  warm 
living  woman  of  the  pco])le  is  sitting,  looking 
you  and  me  in  the  face.  But  how.^  Is  the 
ciociara  conscious  or  unconscious  that  the 
Madonnma  with  the  divine  Bimbo  are 
shedding  their  radiance  in  marble-white 
purity  over  her  head  kerchief  and  even 
touching  her  face?  Antonio  Mancini  is 
sometimes  called  the  grand  old  Neapolitan, 
but  another  painter  Mancini  lives  at 
Naples,  where  Antonio  studied  in  the  great 
days  of  Domenico  Morclli.  He  had  already 
entered  upon  his  brilliant  career,  although 
but  twenty-one,  when  the  eru])tion  of 
Vesuvius,  in  1873,  so  long  obscured  the  pure 
light  necessary  to  his  work,  that  he  left  for 
Paris,  London — and  world-wide  fame. 

Essentially  portrait  and  figure  painter, 
endowed  with  the  force  of  character  to  use 
his  own  powers  in  defiance  of  tradition, 
Mancini  has  always  stood  out  from  all 
schools.  You  may  not  like  his  taste,  his 
lavishness  of  paint  and  often  overcharged 
accessories  in  every  form  of  still-life;  but 
with  all  the  dare-devil  stunts  he  may  turn 
off  with  them  in  his  strength,  sometimes 
violence,  of  composition,  of  light,  shadow, 
color,  a7id  of  ivhite,  Mancini’s  subject 
always  dominates  his  picture,  not  only 
with  life,  but  with  a  psychological  force 
that  stamps  his  faces  and  all  their  life- 
histories  upon  the  memory  of  the  beholder. 

Giulio  Aristide  Sartorio  (there  is  another 
painter  Sartorio,  too)  was  represented  this 
year  by  an  interpretation  of  the  Campagna 
about  the  Eternal  City.  To  studies  of  his 
native  Lazio  region,  this  versatile  artist  has 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  three-score  years 
and  ten,  ever  since,  as  a  young  man,  they 
made  his  name  known  through  water  colors 
of  original  treatment,  still  more  with  pastels 
which  are  yet  considered  among  his  best 
productions.  The  “Transportation  of  a 


Block  of  Travertine  from  the  Quarry  of 
Aque  Albule”  as  a  landscape  is  pure  in  tone, 
fidl  of  atmosphere  anfl  character,  but  the 
subject  is  three  yoke  of  the  all-important 
workers  of  the  Lazio,  the  soft-tinted,  short¬ 
horned,  almost  buffalo-headed  bullocks, 
hauling  the  immense  block  of  marble  which 
it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  swinging  by  cable 
chains  between  the  fore  wheels  of  the  running 
gear,  as  it  is  enough  to  indicate  the  drivers 
by  their  goads.  Sartorio’s  reputation  might 
rest  upon  his  landscai)es,  portraits,  nudes, 
or  animals  in  oil,  upon  his  water  colors  or 
l)astels,  upon  his  sculpture,  his  illustration 
in  black  and  white,  and  still  more,  nijon  his 
mural  painting  in  tempera.  His  revival  of 
this  ancient  medium  is  revealed  most 
notably  in  the  characteristically  individual 
decorations  of  the  new  Parliament  Hall  in 
Rome. 

The  large  Venetian  grouj)  of  painters  was 
represented  by  one  woman  and  four  men, 
all  of  whom  reveal  the  jjower  of  ^Ynice  as  a 
teacher  of  atmosphere,  light,  color,  move¬ 
ment,  although  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  trace 
anything  that  could  be  called  personal  in¬ 
fluence,  even  between  sister  and  brother  or 
master  and  pupil.  The  senior  members  of 
this  luminous  company  are  Francesco 
Sartorelli  and  Ettore  Tito,  two  of  the  most 
highly  honored  of  Italian  painters. 

In  Sartorelli’s  “Autumn,”  seen  at  the 
Carnegie,  the  bucolic  life  of  the  highlands 
of  the  “Veneto”  is  epitomized  in  an  un¬ 
conscious  little  shepherdess  in  the  shade  of  a 
grove  of  trees  whose  leaves  flutter  in  the 
high  light  of  the  golden  autumn  sun,  and 
through  whose  branches  we  see,  across  the 
sun-bathed  middle  distance,  the  village 
profiled  in  ilelicious  light  against  a  shadowy 
mountain-side  rising  out  of  sight.  By  the 
bold  handling  of  light  and  color  in  practically 
one  tree,  the  composition  binds  an  extensive 
scene  into  one  strong  and  poetic  suggestion. 

Although  painter  born,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  Francesco  Sartorelli  did  not  discover 
his  gift  for  the  brush  until  after  a  musical 
career  in  Italy  and  aljroad  was  closed  by  a 
long  illness,  and  during  convalescence  at 
Venice  he  suddenly  felt  an  impulse  to  paint — 
in  his  owii  way  and  without  a  master.  Two 
years  of  intensive  study  alone  was  sufficient 
to  produce  work  which  was  admitted  to  the 
Venetian  National  and  Foreign  Exhibition 
of  1890.  At  the  Biennial,  inaugurated  two 
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years  later,  his  painting  was  hailed  as  “a 
new  element  of  vast  significance,”  “an 
individual  revelation  of  the  poetry,  the 
spirit  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  Venetian 
Estuary.”  That  significance  was  emj)ha- 
sizeil  when  the  ancient  Milanese  Academy 
of  the  Brera,  at  the  National  Triennial 
Exhilhtion,  passed  over  the  work  of  the 
l)est  artists  of  that  epoch  to  confer  its 
greatest  honor,  the  Prince  Humhert  Prize 
ui)on  the  “Vesi)ero”  of  the  self-taught 
[)aiuter,  traiued  only  as  maestro  of  music 
from  Cornuda  who,  beginning  to  jiaint  at 
middle  age,  had  so  cpiickly  achieved  un¬ 
paralleled  results  by  methods  of  his  own, 
contrary  to  all  the  discipline  of  the  academi¬ 
cal  ^ba  Crucis.  Other  great  awards  were 
ra])idly  won,  and  Sartorelli’s  landscapes 
were  in  request,  as  they  are  still,  at  lunne  and 
abroad. 

Ettore  Tito  sent  to  America  the  fidl-length 
<louble  ])ortrait  entitled  “My  Scjiis,”  wliich 
last  year  occupied  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
])aiuter’s  fourth  mostra  personate  in  the 
course  of  the  tliree  decailes  of  the  honorable 
e.xistence  of  the  Venetian  Biennial.  The 
portrait  was  reproduced  in  a  partial  view  of 
that  sala  in  the  Nov.'ml)er  number  of  the 
IMagazine,  the  portrait  alone  aj)])eariug  in 
the  November  number,  both  in  couiiection 
with  articles  on  “the  Xlllth.”  Tito  is  an 
artist  of  great  ver.satility  anti  power,  in¬ 
dividual  both  in  sentiment  ami  technique 
in  the  nude,  in  [)ortraits,  genre,  landscape, 
lagoon  and  all  other  \’enetian  interpretations 
under  every  atmospherical  and  psycludogical 
effect  that  residence  in  the  city  from  child¬ 
hood  can  have  afforded  his  acute  observation. 
Aide  to  use  his  ample  gifts  and  equiiJineiit 
both  in  painting  aiul  in  sculpture  with 
simijlicity  and  sincerity  hardly  paralleled  by 
any  other  modern  artist,  he  has  won  almost 
every  honor  attainable,  together  with  the 
informal  title  of  heir  of  the  old  Venetian 
school.  But  Tito  also  lays  claim  to  that 
descent  in  the  grandiose  symbolical  com¬ 
memoration  pictures  for  which  some  of  us 
have  little  sympathy. 

For  purity  of  artistic  conscience,  for 
charm  and  for  sound  technique,  none  of  the 
Italians  at  Pittslmrgh  were  better  repre¬ 
sented  this  year  than  the  brother  and  sister 
Ciardi,  who  keep  up  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Venetians  whose  art  “ran  in  the  family.” 
In  them  we  see  the  development  of  two 


personalities  bearing  no  artistic  resemblance 
to  each  other  except  in  those  essentials  which 
make  all  i)ainters  kin.  They  both  learned 
impeccable  technic|ue  and  much  else  in  the 
studio  of  their  father,  Guglielmo  Ciardi, 
profiting  by  his  throwing  off  tlie  conventions 
of  his  eai'ly  ejjoch  and  develoj)ing  into  the 
master  of  modern  Italian  landscape  i)ainting 
that  he  became,  largely,  under  the  revelation 
of  what  was  doing  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
made  by  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Venetian 
Biennial. 

The  subject  of  Beppe  Ciardi’s  canvas  at 
the  Institute  this  year  is  that  which  is 
dcare.st  of  all  others,  perhaps,  to  every 
painter  of  Venice.  “Gn  the  Way  to  Venice” 
is  a  lagoon  jjicture  with  a  few  fishing  boats, 
the  famous  hurrhicUi  of  the  colored  sails, 
uuiler  a  magnificent  play  of  light.  Ex¬ 
amining  this  familiar  subject  interpreted 
by  the  master  who  never  makes  a  compro¬ 
mise  of  any  sort,  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  the  critics  who  call  Beppe  Ciardi 
“intellectual”  must  do  so  only  because  they 
happen  to  know  that  his  father,  when  still 
in  his  first  conventional  epoch,  almost  made 
a  lawyer  of  his  son  by  sending  him  for 
many  years  to  the  University  of  Padua. 
Breaking  away  just  before  taking  his 
degree,  young  Ciardi  at  once  chose  the 
“highroad  of  the  real,”  and  soon  created  a 
sensation  at  the  Biennial  of  his  native  city, 
setting  for  himself  a  high  standard  to  the 
constant  improvement  of  which  he  has 
steadily  adhered,  whether  his  subject  is 
the  life  (jf  the  city,  the  lagoon  or  the  Venetian 
couulry — where  he  ])asses  a  large  i)art  of 
each  year — or  in  his  sincere,  sometimes 
poetic,  interpretations  of  pure  marine  and 
landscape. 

Emma  Ciardi’s  “Eiaba  Galante,”  a  scene 
of  old-time  gallantry  at  a  country  villa  near 
Venice,  shown  at  the  last  Biennial  in  the 
I)ainter’s  native  city,  was  chosen  this  year 
for  Pittsburgh,  the  title  i)ara])hra,sed  into 
“A  Love  Story.”  It  is  a  charming  example 
of  the  old  Italian  villa  scenes  which  this 
artist  paints  with  intuitive  sense  of  “atmos¬ 
phere,”  movement  and  color.  It  is  rather 
more  of  a  jiaba,  or  fanciful  tale,  than  Emma 
Ciardi  usually  permits  to  fill  her  landscapes, 
which  are  always  from  nature,  although 
frequently  named  from  the  little  figures 
she  atlds,  purely  as  touches  of  color  and 
movement,  suggestive  of  the  people  for 
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wlioiu  tJie  villas  wvre  created  in  that  epoch 
of  artificial  grace  which  the  Italians  call  the 
Scttccoito.  But  with  those  eighteenth 
century  ])oscs,  the  Signorina  Ciardi  has  hut 
a  pictorial  in  distinction  to  artistic  syinj)athy, 
o]>p(jscd  also,  as  she  is,  to  all  literary  s])irit 
in  painting.  Therein  lies  the  elenieidary 
difference  between  her  work  and  that  of  the 
Frenchman  Watteau  of  the  past  century 
and  tlie  moflern  Spaniard  Rusinol,  two 
celelji’ated  ])aiiders  of  garden  scenes  with 
whom  this  Veiietian  is  sometimes  coupled. 

Emma  Ciardi  is  not  the  only  fully  arrived 
Italian  woman  i)aintcr,  but  she  is  tlie  best 
known.  Although  her  work  is  upon  small 
rather  than  large  canvas — she  has  decided 
views  on  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  size  and 
shaj)e  of  her  j)ictures — and  although  she 
usually  keeps  within  her  chosen  range  of 
interiors,  villa,  garden  and  city  scenes,  her 
excjuisite  work  is  witness  to  extensive  travel 
in  her  own  and  other  lands. 

Italico  Brass  paints  Venice  and  tlie 
Venetians  in  all  their  phases,  even  finding 


interpretive  the  anecdote,  so  assiduously 
avoided  by  many  jiainters.  Every  aspect 
of  the  daily  life,  every  variation  of  effect 
produced  by  the  seasons  a])])eals  to  his 
desire  to  ex])ress  fresh  observations  and 
sensations  upon  his  beloved  city.  So  is  the 
“Veranda  on  the  Eitlo,”  a  j)ure  piece  of 
impressionism,  the  seizure  of  the  color,  the 
atmosphere,  the  movement,  the  light — 
jiartly  intercepted  by  awnings — of  the 
summer  life  of  the  Venetians  who  seek  the 
breezes  of  the  Adriatic  upon  the  veranda, 
whicli  they  call  terrazza,  of  the  great  bathing 
establishment  and  restaurant  al  fresco  of 
the  Lido.  It  is  gratifying  that  a  canvas 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  for  skill 
and  sincerity,  es])ecially  among  the  most 
severe  of  the  Ph-ench  critics  at  the  last 
Venetian  show,  should  so  soon  find  its  way 
to  the  Carnegie  Institute — and  to  remain  in 
the  Permanent  Gallery. 

Italico  Brass  is  an  Italian  born  under 
Austrian  dominion,  for,  as  everyone  knows, 
Gorizia  was  “redeemed”  only  by  tlie  late 
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war.  The  greater  part  of  his  training  was 
received  at  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  early 
enthusiasm  for  the  direct  study  of  nature 
aroused  by  the  impressionists  and  lumi- 
narists.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon 
with  a  pieture  of  Chioggia  fishing  boats, 
which  received  honorable  mention  and  was 
sent  to  the  first  Biennial  International  at 
Venice.  And,  “here  I  ha\e  been  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,”  he  wrote  me, 
“dedicating  all  my  art  to  the  marvellous 
city  which  I  wish  to  make  live  yet  another 
time  upon  my  canvas.” 

The  ymungest  of  the  Venetian  group  and 
of  all  the  Italians  at  Pittsburgh  is  Alessandro 
Pomi,  represented  this  year  for  the  second 
time.  Two  of  his  three  canvases  in  the  last 
Venetian  International  Exhibition  were 
reproduced  in  this  magazine.  The  “Ore 
serene”  (“Serene  Hour”)  at  the  Carnegie 
this  year,  like  the  “Vesi)ero  intimo” 
(“Evening  at  Home”),  reproduced  in  our 
November  number,  is  a  new  departure  in 
Venetian  interpretation,  also  much  more. 
As  painting,  it  has  the  rich  and  luminous 
quality  which  is  the  special  virtue  of  the 
Italians,  ancient  and  modern,  without  being 
marked  by  Venetian  manner.  In  the 
Salotto  of  a  middle  class  family,  with  two 
figures  whose  clothes  one  cannot  too  dis¬ 
tinctly^  remember,  two  essential  articles  of 
furniture,  a  piano  and  a  few'  sheets,  which 
you  know  must  be  music,  Pomi  shows  more 
clearly  than  ever  his  ability  to  exjjress  the 
most  refined  sentiments  of  every'day  existence 
by  simple  and  direct  means  with  no  taint  of 
the  theatrical  in  the  composition  nor  of 
maimerism  in  the  technique.  There  is  an 
unexpected  note  of  beauty  in  the  okl- 
fashioned  piano  or  sj)iiiet,  but  a  modern 
stool  suffices  for  the  few  loose  sheets  of 
music  whose  outsitle  cover  in  color  saves 
the  highest  light  (a  challenge  to  the  daring 
of  Mancini)  for  the  sheet  upon  the  rack  of 
the  piano,  which  is  directly  under  the  con¬ 
centrated  rays  from  the  window  outside  of 
the  picture.  And  this  little  blaze  of  re¬ 
flected  light,  not  forced,  but  inevitable  to 
the  subject  of  the  composition,  binds  the 
player  to  the  listener — the  girl  with  her 
back  to  us,  whose  hand  is  upon  the  keyboard, 
playing  something  which  imparts  serenity, 
perhaps  a  note  of  joy,  to  the  face,  partly 
shadow  hidden,  of  the  older  woman,  whom 
we  recognize,  from  the  portrait  in  the  pre¬ 


ceding  Carnegie,  as  the  painter’s  mother. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Pomi  sends 
to  the  next  Venetian  Biennial  for  the  large 
personal  show  he  has  been  invited  to  make. 

From  the  notable  grouj)  of  Lombard 
painters  who  have  done  much  toward  the 
artistic  prestige  which  Italy  has  regained 
during  the  ])ast  half  century,  only  three 
jjaintings  were  at  Pittsburgh.  The  only' 
landscape  was  I>y’  Giuseppe  Carozzi,  who  for 
over  twenty  y'ears  has  been  building  up 
what  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  reputations 
of  any  Italian  still  living  as  a  painter  of  high 
mountain  sceiieiy,  in  addition  to  his  canvases 
of  Chioggia,  Savoia,  and  the  Deli)hinate  in 
France,  which  have  won  many  i)rizes  and 
hang  in  the  great  galleries.  His  “Last 
Rays  of  laglit,”  which  was  also  one  of  the 
big  landscapes  of  the  Xlllth  Venetian  Ex¬ 
hibition,  is  a  scene  among  the  summits  of 
the  Engadine  luithed  with  the  soft  colors 
that  most  aj)i)eal  to  this  artist,  the  height  of 
the  fading  light  illuminating  the  peaks  of 
the  background  and,  reflected  across  the 
darkest  dark  to  touch  the  white  cap  of  the 
solitary  old  woman  in  the  foreground,  who 
is  making  her  way  uj)  the  rough  and  steep 
road  to  her  night’s  rei)ose. 

The  other  two  Milanese,  younger  men, 
were  represented  l>y  the  figure.  Carlo 
Cazzaniga’s  full-length  seated  ])ortrait,  which 
he  calls  “A  Drop  of  Blue,”  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  recent  Italian  paintings.  No 
one  has  forgotten  how  it  was  discussed  two 
years  ago,  when  it  took  the  Prince  Humbert 
I’rize  at  the  Triennial  Exhibition  of  the 
Brera.  The  charm  is  manifold,  and,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  technique,  in  the  con¬ 
vincing  interpretation  of  the  personality  of 
the  sitter,  in  the  easy  and  not  over  con¬ 
centration  of  the  very'  simple  but  highly 
civilized  composition,  especially  in  the 
spirited  and  always  refined  treatment  of  the 
high  lights — both  delicate  and  strong — 
offsetting  one  another  and  contributing  to 
the  ])rincipal  of  all  the  charms,  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  the  color  scheme:  the  warm 
bit  of  dull  brick  red  floor  in  the  foreground, 
the  rich  material  in  harmonized  palette  of 
the  background,  the  pearl  gray  of  barely 
distinguishable  textui'e  covering  the  immense 
and  pillowed  divan,  the  black  feathered 
turban — all  keeping  the  eye  upon  the  ex¬ 
quisite  tones  of  Cazzaniga’s  own  blue, 
rather  light  than  dark,  of  the  sitter’s  gowm. 
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from  which  tlie  i)ortrait  is  happily  named. 

“II  Nido’’  (“The  Nest”)  of  Ihetro 
Gaudenzi  hronglit  to  America  the  char¬ 
acteristic  work  of  the  man  who  lias  heen 
exhihiting  notahle  jiictnres,  including  some 
remarkahle  jiastels,  for  a  nnmher  of  years. 
It  is  clearly  the  home  nest  and  a  family 
portrait  group  of  a  mother  and  two  children 
in  half-length  figures,  so  free  from  all  stiffness 
as  to  seem  taken  hy  surprise,  as  one  might 
‘  ‘hapjien  in  ”  ujion  them  during  the  children’s 
refreshment,  the  little  Italians’  mcretida,  for 
which  the  mother  has  not  interrupted  her 
needle-work.  Tlie  dark  wall,  door  and 
eiuiain  tints  of  the  tiaekground  concentrate 
the  comjiosition  ahont  tin  whiteness  of  the 
table  cloth,  the  clothing  and  the  mother's 
work,  relieved  hy  expuisite  shadows  and 
touches  of  color,  heightened  in  a  mass  of 
roses  and  culminating  in  the  faces,  especially 
of  the  little  son. 

The  Piedmontese  group,  which  includes 
many  of  the  best  known  of  modern  Italian 
painters,  were  this  year  represented  among 
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us  by  two  men,  both  on  the  sunny  side  of 
middle  age.  Cesare  Maggi,  the  senior  and 
Torinese  by  choice,  is  already  full  of  honors 
in  his  own  land  and  abroad.  His  Pittsburgh 
canvas,  ‘bSanse  d'Oulx,”  is  a  large  mountain 
jiieture,  the  foreground  in  the  shade,  the 
ndddle  distance  invaded  by  sunshine  which 
turns  the  dry  herbage  of  autumn  to  golden 
tints.  A  church  stcejde  stands  against  the 
mountains,  respleiulent  with  light  under  a 
blue  sky  flecked  with  clouds.  The  entire 
canvas  is  invaded  by  mountain  air. 

Maggi  is  another  of  the  vigorous  Italian 
art  ists  who,  born  in  Pome,  studied  at  Naples, 
then  in  Paris,  While  still  young,  he 
develojied  on  distinctly  jiersonal  lines,  first 
as  landscapist,  later  as  figure  and  jiortrait 
liainter.  Captivated  early  by  mountain 
scenery  and  its  great  Piedmontese  inter¬ 
preter,  Segantini,  he  did  not  long  follow  the 
technique  of  the  “grande  divwionista,"  but 
his  work  still  reveals  characteristics  that  bear 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  his  esteemed  master. 
Maggi’s  taste  in  landscape  is  for  the  pensive. 


SERENE  HOUR  ALESSANDRO  POMf 

CIRCUIT  EXHIBITION  SELECTED  FROM  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE’S  1923  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 


even  melancholy  character,  which  he  achieves 
by  the  good  old  method  of  laying  in  the 
substantial  form  of  his  composition  with 
body  colors  and  then  fusing  it  with  delicate, 
but  strong,  brush-work  in  a  velafura  by 
which  he  expresses  his  exquisite  sense  of 
gray  and  the  lights  he  loves  best.  These 
are  not  the  strongest,  but  the  most  colorful 
phases  and  all  the  elusive  tints  of  the  half 
darkened  world  at  dawn  and  nightfall. 

Agostino  Bosia,  some  five  years  the  junior 
of  Maggi,  has,  after  the  painful  struggle  of  a 


hard-working  youth  in  which  he  was  none 
too  well  understood,  suddenly  and  rapidly 
gained  an  enviable  reputation,  taking  gold 
and  silver  medals,  one  of  the  latter  at  San 
Francisco.  Equally  strong  as  landscape, 
portrait  and  figure  painter,  it  was  in  the 
first  character  he  was  represented  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  this  year  by  a  painting  named, 
symbolically,  the  “Inner  Life,”  “Vita 
Interiore.”  A  campanile  is  reflected  in  the 
mysterious  waters  of  a  canal  where  also  the 
malachite  green  walls  of  a  house  seem,  as 
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the  painter  himself  gives  tlie  significance  in 
personal  correspondence,  to  be  “the  echo  of 
onr  distant  hopes  in  the  darkness  of  in¬ 
vading  evening.”  Dark  and  profound  in 
color,  it  is  difficidt  to  reproduce  in  plioto- 
graph.  “My  dream,”  the  young  painter 
says,  “is  to  create  in  art  sonietliing  tliat 
draws  its  motive  element  directly  from  life 
and  explains  itself  with  technic  unbiased  by 
tradition  or  anything  else,  insj)ired  by 


nature,  and,  like  nature,  hiding  itself  as 
much  as  possible  in  its  actions  and  in  its 
motives.”  In  the  synthesis,  as  he  puts  it, 
of  his  compositions — in  which  his  feeling  for 
life  is  united  with  an  original  decorative 
sense — Rosia  takes  the  keenest  interest  in 
rendering  “the  poetry  of  modern  life,  its 
lurking  tragedy,  its  beauty,  so  free,  some¬ 
times  rude,  aiul  also  the  all-pervading 
longings  of  life.” 


THE  BALLARD  COLLECTION  OF  ORIENTAL 

RUGS 

Metiiopolitan  Musetoi  of  Art 


IN  jMAY,  192'-2,  the  Metropolitan  Aluseum 
of  Art  received  from  James  F.  Ballard,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  munificent  gift  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  oriental  carpets, 
comjn’ising  the  choicest  examples  in  the 
collection  which,  in  the  course  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  travel  and  study,  Mr.  Bal¬ 
lard  had  assembled  in  his  private  gallery  in 
St.  Louis. 

Between  tlie  time  that  the  gift  was  made 
and  the  past  summer,  a  group  of  sixty- 
nine  rugs  from  the  collection  was  exhibited 
in  the  museums  of  Minneapolis,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  On  October  8,  however, 
the  entire  nuni])er,  augmented  by  four  addi¬ 
tional  examjjles  lately  acquired,  was  placed 
on  view  in  the  gallery  of  Special  Exhilntions 
where  it  will  remain  until  Decemlier  31, 
when,  owing  to  the  lack  of  available  si)ace  in 
the  galleries  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Decorative  Arts,  a  portion  of  the  collection 
will  be  retired.  The  rugs  not  on  exhibition 
will,  however,  be  available  to  students. 

In  a  preface  to  the  handsome  illustrated 
catalogue  issued  at  the  time  the  exhibition 
opened.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  Dirctor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  has  the 
following  to  say  concerning  this  princely 
benefaction : 

“Turkish  rugs  of  the  sixteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Ballard  Collection,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rich  in  fine  productions  of  the 
Ushak,  Ladik,  Bergama,  Ghiordes,  Kula, 
and  other  looms  of  w^estern  Asia  Minor. 
The  group  of  nineteen  Ghiordes  and  Kuea 
prayer  rugs  would  alone  give  distinction  to 


any  collection.  Among  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  in  the  collection  are  three  large  medal¬ 
lion  carpets  with  floral  patterns,  which  in 
delicacy  of  design  and  exquisite  color  rival 
the  greatest  masterpieces  from  the  looms  of 
Persia.  These  rugs,  which  are  related  to 
the  so-called  ‘Damascus’  rugs,  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  collection,  are  believed  to  have 
been  produced  in  an  imperial  Turkish  manu¬ 
factory  located  in  Asia  Minor.  Of  con¬ 
spicuous  importance  are  twm  great  ‘dragon’ 
carpets  of  Armenian  origin. 

“Caucasian  and  Central  Asiatic  rugs,  for 
the  most  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  constitute  an  interest¬ 
ing  section  of  the  collection.  These  rugs, 
which  have  been  chosen  with  fine  discrimi¬ 
nation,  are  particularly  welcome  accessions, 
since  the  types  exemplified  have  hitherto 
been  unrepresented  in  the  museum. 

“Although  the  Persian  carpets  in  the 
collection  are  not  numerous,  they  admirably 
represent  several  of  the  principal  types  of 
rug  weaving  in  the  country  which,  above  all 
others,  achieved  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
the  textile  arts.  Especially  notable  are  an 
early  ‘star’  carpet,  a  ‘Kerman’  rug  wdth 
flowering  plant  design,  a  fragmentary  ‘vase’ 
carpet,  and  a  characteristic  late  ‘garden’ 
carpet.  The  collection  is  completed  by  a 
few  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Spanish  carpets.” 

Each  of  the  129  rugs  included  in  this  col¬ 
lection  is  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  wKich 
was  prepared  by  Joseph  Breck,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Museum  and  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Decorative  Arts;  and  Miss 
Frances  Morris,  Associate  Curator  of  that 


1.  PERSIAN.  LATE  XV  CENTURY.  DETAIL 

THIS  CAHl'ET,  WITH  ITS  LARGE  CENTRAL  STAR,  IS  A  CHARACTERISTIC  EXAMPLE  Ol’  THE  EARLY 
MEDALLION  TYPE  OF  PERSIAN  CARPET.  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  BORDER  DESIGNS  OCCUR  HIGHLY 
CONVENTIONALIZED,  ARABESQUE  LEAF  MOTIVES  Sl'PPORTED  BY  GRACEI  ULLY  SCROLLED.  INTER¬ 
LACING  FLORAL  STEMS  OF  THE  TYPE  FAMILIAR  IN  PERSIAN  DECORATIVE  ART  OF  THE  PERIOD.  THE 
PALMETTES  ARE  SMALL  IN  SCALE,  AS  IS  USUAL  IN  EARLY  RUGS.  PERSIAN  CARPETS  OF  THIS  TYPE 
WERE  PRESUMABLY  THE  PROTOTYPES  OF  THE  LARGE  “uSHAK”  CARPETS  OF  TURKEY.  SOME¬ 
TIMES  ANIiMALS  ARE  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  PATTERNS  OF  THESE  PERSIAN  “sTAr”  CARI'ETS,  WHICH 
ARE  BELIEVED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  WOVEN  IN  NORTHERN  PERSIA;  THE  FINEST  EXAMPLES  DATE  FROM 
THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  OR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


5.  PERSIAN.  XVI  CENTURY 

THIS  CAP.PET,  WITH  ITS  DELICATE  FIELD  DESIGN  OF  PALMETTES,  SPIRAL  STEMS,  AND  “CHINESE 
CLOUDBANDS”  IS  AN  EARLY  EXAMPLE  OF  A  TYPE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HERAT  IN  EASTERN  PERSIA. 
THE  EXQUISITE  FLORAL  ORNAMENT  OF  THIS  CARPET  RESEMBLES  THAT  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  “HUNT¬ 
ING’"  AND  “animal”  CARPETS,  WHICH  IN  SOME  INSTANCES  HAVE  THE  SAME  BEAUTIFUL  BORDER 
DESIGN  OF  PALMETTES  AND  LARGE  ARABESQUES,  BUT  THE  FIELD  DESIGN  IS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF 
THE  EARLY  HERAT  TYPE 


15.  INDIAN,  XVII  CENTURY 

THE  BORDER  PATTERN  CLEARLY  SHOWS  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  PERSIAN  MODELS,  BUT  THE  FAMILIAR 
DEVICES  OF  THE  PALMETTE,  ROSETTE,  AND  LEAFY  STEM  ARE  RENDERED  IN  A  MANNER  PECULIARLY 
INDIAN.  MORE  ORIGINAL  STILL  IS  THE  PATTERN  OF  THE  FIELD,  WHICH  IS  DIVIDED  BY  NARROW 
BANDS  INTO  TWO  LARGE,  STAR-SHAPED  DEVICES  ENCLOSING  MYSTIC  SWASTIKAS;  THE  GENERAL 
EFFECT  IS  THAT  OF  A  PANEL^COMPOSED^OF  MANY  TILES.  THE  DRAWING  OF  THE  BIRDS  IS  CHAR¬ 
ACTERISTICALLY  INDIAN;  AND  THE  SHADE  OF  MADDER  RED,  CONSPICUOUS  IN  THE  COLORATION  OF 
THIS  RUG,  IS  NO  LESS  DISTINCTIVE 


l6,  ARMENIAN.  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY.  DETAIL 


RUGS  OF  THIS  TYPE  ARE  KNOWN  AS  “drAGON”  CARPETS.  THEY  WERE  WOVEN  PRESUMABLY  IN 
ARMENIA  OR,  POSSIBLY,  IN  THE  BOUNDARY  REGION  OF  NORTHWESTERN  PERSIA.  THEY  ARE 
CHARACTERIZED  BY  VIGOROUS  COLOR  AND  BOLDNESS  OF  PATTERN.  THE  DRAGON  MOTIVE,  DE¬ 
RIVED  MORE  OR  LESS  DIRECTLY  FRO.M  CHINA,  IS  NOT  SO  HIGHLY  STYT.IZED  HERE  AS  IN  OTHER 
EXAMPLES  IN  WHICH  THE  “DRAGON”  HAS  BEEN  CONVENTIONALIZED  TO  A  POINT  WHERE  THE 
FORM  IS  SCARCELY  RECOGNIZABLE.  THIS  BUG  MAY  DATE  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  THE  ‘  TRELLIS”  FRAMEWORK,  THE  LARGE  PALMETTES,  AND  THE  ANIMAL  MOTIVES 
SHOW  PERSIAN  INFLUENCE;  THE  BORDER  IS  MUCH  LESS  ARCHAIC  IN  APPEARANCE  THAN  THE 

FIELD  PATTERN 


1 8.  TURKISH.  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY 


IT  IS  BELIEVED  THAT  THESE  DAMASCUS  RUGS  WERE  WOVEN  AT  A  TURKISH  COURT  MANUFACTORY 
IN  ASIA  MINOR.  THIS  IS  A  REMARKABLY  FINE  EXAMPLE.  ALTHOUGH  FRAGMENTARY,  OF  THE 
ELABORATE  “DAMASCUS’*  RUGS  OF  GEOMETRIC  CHARACTER;  THE  LARGE  CENTRAL  STAB,  THE 
TILE-LIKE  SMALLER  PANELS,  THE  DEITCATE  LINEAR  ORNAMENT,  THE  BORDER  DESIGN  OF  ALTER¬ 
NATING  MEDALLIONS  AND  ELONGATED  PANELS  ARE  TYPICAL.  AN  UNUSUAL  MOTIVE,  TWICE  RE¬ 
PEATED,  SHOWS  A  PALM  TREE  FLANKED  BY  CYPRESSES.  THE  COLOR  SCHEME  CHARACTERISTIC 
OF  THESE  RUGS  IS  WELL  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THIS  SPECIMEN 


39-  TURKISH,  LADTK.  XVII-XVIII  CENTURY 

THE  PRAYER  RUGS  FROM  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  LADIK  (LAODICEA)  HAVE  SEVERAL  DISTINCTIVE 

features;  a  broad  panel,  either  above  or  below  the  FIELD.  FRAMING  FIVE  STALKS  OF 

LILIES  THAT  RISE  FROM  SO-CALLED  “  VANDYKES”  OR  MIHRAB  ARCHES;  A  PRAYER  NICHE  WITH  A 
THREE-POINTED  ARCH.  RED  AND  ELITE  PREDOMINATE  AMONG  THE  COLORS,  ALTHOUGH  THERE  IS 
A  IIBERAL  use  of  OTHER  HUES.  THE  ELABORATE  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  OF  THE  TRIPLE 
MIHRAB  ARE  RENDERED  WITH  AN  UNUSUAL  REALISM 


52.  TURKISH.  GHIORDES.  XVII  CENTURY 

ALTHOUGH  THE  LOWER  CROSS-BAND  USUALLY  FOUND  ON  GHIORDES  PRAYER  CARPETS  IS  MISSING 
IN  THIS  EXAMPLE,  THE  CHARACTERISTIC  BORDER  DESIGN  AND  OTHER  INDICATIONS  PERMIT  THIS 
RUG  TO  BE  DESCRIBED  AS  A  GHIORDES.  THE  BEAUTIFUL  BORDER  PATTERN  SHOW'S  THE  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  TURKISH  FLORAL  CARPETS.  A  FLORAL  MOTIVE  IS  SUB¬ 
STITUTED  FOR  THE  MOSQUE  LAMP  SOMETIMES  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  ARCH  OF  THE  MIHRAB.  AT 
THE  FOOT  OF  THE  PILASTERS  ARE  TWO  EWERS  (TO  RECALL  THE  ABLUTIONS  PRECEDING  PRAYER). 
THE  SCROLLING  VINE  IN  THE  SPANDRELS  OF  THE  ARCH  IS  AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  A  PATTERN 
FREQUENTLY  SEEN  ON  TILED  PANELS  OF  THIS  SHAPE 


89-  CAUCASIAN.  SOUMAK.  LATE  XVIII  OR  EARLY  XIX  CENTURY 

THIS  RUG  RECALLS  THE  STYLIZED  xMOTIVES  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  “dRAGON”  CARPETS.  THE  CARPETS 
KNOWN  AS  “SOUMAKS”  ARE  WOVEN  BY  A  PROCESS  SIMILAR  TO  BUT  MORE  COMPLICATED  THAN 
THE  LILIM.  THE  NAME  IS  SAID  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  TOWN  OF  SHEMAKHA,  BUT  THE  CHIEF 
CENTERS  OF  PRODUCTION  ARE  DERBEND  AND  KUEA 


95-  CAUCASIAN.  SHIRVAN  (bAKU).  i8o6 

THE  “pear  ”  OR  “cone”  DEVICE  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THESE  BAKU  RUGS,  MAY  BE  AN  INHERITANCE 
HANDED  DOWN  FROM  THE  DAYS  OF  SHAH  ABBAS  (1557-1628)  WHEN  PERSIAN  RULE  EXTENDED 
OVER  THIS  PART  OF  CAUCASIA.  THE  BORDER  SHOWS  A  CONSPICUOUS  PERSIAN  INFLUENCE  IN  ITS 
SCROLLING  VINE  PATTERN.  THE  RUG  IS  DATED  1323  A.H.,  CORRESPONDING  TO  1608  A.D. 


128.  SPANISH.  XVI  CENTURY.  DETAIL 

RENAISSANCE  AND  ORIENTAL  ELEMENTS  ARE  COMBINED  IN  THE  ORNAMENT  OF  THIS  LARGE  CARPET, 
WHICH  IS  THOROUGHLY  CHARACTERISTIC  IN  COLOR,  AS  IN  DESIGN,  OF  THE  FINEST  SPANISH  RUGS 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  IN  THIS  PERIOD  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  STYLE, 
WHICH  HAD  ORIGINATED  IN  ITALY  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY,  DOMINATED  SPAIN,  TRACES, 
HOWEVER,  REMAIN  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  TRADITION  IN  THE  “  ARABESQUE”  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
LESSER  ORNAMENT  AND  CONVENTIONALIZED  FLOWER  AND  LEAF  MOTIVES  OF  THE  FIELD  PATTERN, 
BUT  THE  LARGE  WREATHS  AND  THE  WINGED  DRAGONS  ARE  TYPICAL  RENAISSANCE  MOTIVES 
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department,  and  is  not  only  a  catalogue  but 
a  handbook,  for  in  the  introduction,  occupy¬ 
ing  fourteen  or  fifteen  pages,  a  complete 
summary  is  given  of  the  history  of  rug  weav¬ 
ing  in  oriental  lands,  with  a  description  of 
the  various  kinds  of  rugs,  such  as  one  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  would 
desire. 

The  study  of  oriental  rugs  is  a  fascinating 
one  and  leads  into  many  avenues  of  delight. 
The  craft  of  rug  making,  as  we  are  tokl  in 
this  introduction,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  alas,  it  is  one  which  is 
rarely  nowadays  practiced  as  an  art.  The 
sixteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
industry,  but  the  greatest  number  of  fine 
examples  have  descended  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Referring  to  the  value  of  oriental  rugs, 
Walter  A.  Hawley,  in  his  engaging  book  on 
the  subject,  says:  “The  reason  that  a  fair 
price  for  some  antique  woolen  rugs  is  $500 
per  square  foot  and  for  some  antique  silk 


rugs  is  $1,000  per  square  foot  is  that  they  are 
works  of  art,  woven  in  the  days  when 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Rubens  aiifl  Rem¬ 
brandt  were  busy  in  their  studios,  that  they 
are  as  scarce  as  the  paintings  of  these  masters 
and  that  they  may  justly  l)e  comi)ared  with 
them  in  beauty  and  artistic  e.xecution”; 
and  he  suggests  that  whoever  would  fully 
appreciate  these  r\igs  must  view  them  with 
an  eye,  not  only  trained  to  the  beauty  of 
harmony  and  design,  but  the  artistic  tem- 
I)erament  of  the  oriental.  “It  is  not  alone 
as  works  of  art,”  he  adds,  “that  oriental  rugs 
interest  us;  tlicy  suggest  something  of  the 
life  and  religious  thought  of  the  peo])le  who 
made  them.”  They  bring  to  us  the  spirit  of 
this  mysterious,  fascinating,  far-off  land. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  kindness  of  the 
authors,  we  are  j)erniitted  to  make  the 
accompanying  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
choicest  examples  iu  the  Ballard  Rug  Collec¬ 
tion,  with  legends  taken  from  the  catalogue. 


THE  GREAT  REMBRANDT  QUESTION 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWE  DOWNES 


The  commotion  caused  by  John  C. 

Van  Dyke’s  new  book  on  Rembrandt^ 
was  to  have  been  expected.  The  first  im¬ 
pression  of  the  public,  reading  the  reports  in 
the  new'spapers  as  to  the  author’s  sweeping 
denials  .of  the  authenticity  of  so  many  well- 
known  works  catalogued  as  Rembrandts, 
was  that  the  book  was  somewhat  sensational, 
and  that  Prof.  Van  Dyke  was  making  a  bid 
for  notoriety  as  a  daring  iconoclast.  It  is 
needless  to  say  to  the  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine  of  Art  that  the  distinguished 
author  of  “Rembrandt  and  His  School”  is 
not  that  sort  of  man.  Whatever  one  may 
think  about  the  soundness  and  validity  of 
his  judgments  upon  this  vexed  question, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  intellectual  honesty  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without 
realizing  the  patient  industry  and  thorough¬ 


ness  with  which  the  author  has  studied  the 
evidence,  and  the  years  of  serious  work 
that  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject.  Many 
of  the  adverse  comments  made  upon  his 
position  have  been  obviously  hasty  “snap” 
judgments,  made  without  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  text  itself. 

The  tendency  of  present-day  criticism  is 
to  eliminate  many  of  the  doulitful  attribu¬ 
tions  of  museum  pieces  made  by  credulous 
cataloguers  of  the  past  century,  and  this 
applies  not  only  to  Rembrandt’s  works  but 
also  to  those  given  to  almost  all  of  the  greater 
masters.  Eew  comjietent  judges  would  be 
likely  to  accept  today  the  six  hundred  and 
forty-six  Rembrandts  listed  in  Smith’s 
Catalogue  Raisonne,  the  six  hundred  listed 
by  Wurzliach,  or  the  five  hundred  and  fifty 
listed  by  Dr.  Bode.  It  may  be  safely  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  outset  that  a  majority  of  the 


^  Rembrandt  and  His  School  (a  critical  Study  of  the  Master  and  His  Pupils  with  a  new  assignment  of  their 
pictures).  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Archaeology  in  Rutgers  College.  Sometime 
lecturer  at  Princeton,  Columbia,  and  Harvard  Universities.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Publishers. 
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so-called  Rembrandts  in  the  museums  are 
open  to  serious  doubt.  That  a  large  number 
of  them  are  very  good  pictures  is  !)eside  the 
question.  The  master’s  pupils  and  followers 
included  not  a  few  exceedingly  able  painters. 

The  purpose  of  Prof.  Van  Dyke’s  work  is 
sufficiently  defined  in  his  subtitle;  it  is  “a 
critical  study  of  the  master  and  his  pnjjils, 
with  a  new  assignment  of  their  pictures.” 
There  will  be  many  amateurs  of  art  who  take 
the  position  of  minimizing  the  importance  of 
attributions.  What  matters  it,  they  say, 
who  painted  a  given  masterj)iece.^  The 
mere  question  of  names  does  not  interest  us. 
Let  us  look  at  the  work  impersonally,  enjoy 
its  merits,  appreciate  its  beauty,  without 
regard  to  its  authorshij).  That  is  all  very 
well;  it  is  a  respectable  i)oint  of  view;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  historian  of  art  will  always 
be  deeply  and  legitimately  interested  in  the 
vital  problem  of  attributions,  for  obvious 
reasons.  If  we  do  not  desire  to  be  undidy 
influenced  by  names,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  errors  of  the  cataloguers 
should  be  corrected.  Let  us  then  by  all 
means  use  our  best  efforts  to  have  the  right 
labels  placed  on  the  goods. 

In  reading  Mr.  Van  Dj'kc’s  book  one  is 
impressed  by  his  consistent  endeavor  to  get 
at  the  truth  and  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
research  that  must  have  l>een  made  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work;  but  there  is  also  a 
trace  of  bias  which  has  to  be  taken  into 
accoimt, — not  that  it  is  intentional,  or  even 
that  he  is  himself  aware  of  it.  It  is  merely 
a  slight  leaning  to  the  side  of  scepticism. 
He  has  discovered  so  manj"  false  attributions 
in  the  course  of  his  investigations  that  in 
certain  cases  of  possible  doubtfulness,  where 
he  is  not  quite  sure,  he  has  a  tendency  to 
lean  towards  the  negative  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  True,  he  often  qualifies  his  opinion  by 
calling  his  attribution  tentative;  but  I  should 
have  more  faith  in  his  scientific  rectitude  of 
mind  if  he  had  only  confessed,  once  in  a 
while,  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  hazard 
even  a  guess. 

He  lists  about  fifty  pictures  by  Rembrandt 
which  are  signed  or  otherwise  authenticated, 
about  which  he  entertains  no  doubt;  these 
are  “all  that  I  can  now  definitely  jjlace  to  his 
name,”  he  says.  This  is  the  list;  “The 
Night  Watch,”  “The  Syndics,”  “The  Ana¬ 
tomical  Lecture  of  Dr.  Deyman,”  and  “The 
Jewish  Bride,”  all  in  the  Rijks-Museum, 


Amsterdam;  the  portraits  of  Jan  Six  and  his 
mother  in  the  Six  collection  at  Amsterdam; 
the  “Anslo,”  “Hendrickje  Stoffels,”  and  the 
“  Josejjh  and  Potiphar’s  Wife,”  in  the  Kaiser 
Eriedrich  Museum,  Berlin;  the  “Rembrandt 
with  the  Malilstick”  in  the  Carstanjen  collec¬ 
tion,  Berlin;  the  “Family  Group,”  the 
“Christ  and  Magdalene,”  and  the  portraits 
of  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  the  Brunswick 
Museum;  the  “Copj)en0l,”  “Saskia,”  and 
the  [)ortrait  of  a  young  woman,  in  the  Cassel 
Gallery;  the  portrait  of  Burggraeff  and  the 
“Saskia  with  red  flower”  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery;  the  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery;  the  “Anatomy  Lesson” 
and  the  “Homer”  in  the  Mauritshnis,  The 
Hague;  the  portrait  of  Huygens  in  the  Ham¬ 
burg  IMuseum;  the  jjortrait  of  a  man  and  the 
portrait  of  an  old  woman,  “A  Jewish  Rabbi,” 
and  “Rembrandt  as  an  old  man,”  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London;  the  portrait  of 
Jean  Pellicorne  in  the  Wallace  collection; 
the  portrait  of  Marten  Lrrotcn  in  the  Hol- 
ford  collection,  London;  four  portraits  in  the 
Havemeyer  collection.  New  York;  one  por¬ 
trait  in  the  Ellsworth  collection.  New  V'ork; 
“Saint  Jolm  the  Baptist”  in  the  Kleinberger 
Gallery,  New  Vffirk;  the  self-portrait  in  the 
Frick  collection.  New  York;  four  irictures  in 
the  Louvre,  viz;  the  “Supper  at  Emmaus,” 
“A  Flayed  Ox,”  and  two  portraits  of  a  young 
man;  the  portrait  of  Saskia  and  the  portrait 
of  Tholinx  in  the  Jacciuemart-Andre  JMu- 
seum,  Paris;  “Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  Wife” 
and  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  the  Hermitage, 
Petrograd;  the  portrait  of  a  man  and  the 
portrait  of  a  woman  in  the  Imperial  Gallery 
of  Vienna;  and  “Rembrandt’s  Sister”  in  the 
Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna. 

This  list  is  most  interesting  for  its  omis¬ 
sions.  Hinc  iliac  lachrymae.  I  fancy  I  can 
see  the  hair  rising  on  the  spine  of  a  pugna¬ 
cious  dog  at  the  sight  of  a  four-footed  an¬ 
tagonist  who  has  unearthed  a  choice  bone, 
when  I  think  of  the  feelings  of  the  directors 
of  the  various  art  museums  mentioned  on 
reading  this  list.  If  there  is  any  other 
figure  of  fancy  for  an  impending  rough-and- 
tumble  row,  please  conjure  it  up. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  proceeds  to  add  a  list  of 
thirty-odd  pictures  under  the  head  of  “Rem¬ 
brandt  Shop  Pictures ’’—which  he  calls  Near 
Rembramlts — work  done  in  the  shop  under 
the  direction  of  the  master,  “and  probably 
in  part  by  his  own  hand.”  In  this  list  we 
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find  the  “Narcissus”  of  the  Rijks-Museum, 
the  portraits  of  Dr.  Tulp  and  his  wife  in  the 
Museum  of  Phue  Arts,  Boston;  the  portrait 
of  Coopel  in  tlie  Brussels  Museum,  the  “Man 
with  Sword”  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Aluseum, 
Cambridge;  “Rembrandt  in  Steel  Helmet” 
in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  the  self  ];ortraits  in 
the  Pitti  Gallery,  the  Mauritshuis,  the 
Wallace  collection,  etc.,  two  ])ortraits  and 
the  Passion  scries  in  the  Old  I’inaeothek 
at  Munich,  “The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,”  also  in 
Munich,  three  portraits  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  three  jiortraits  in  the 
Louvre,  the  self  portraits  at  Petworth  ami 
in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  the  portrait  of 
Coppenol  and  the  “Sacrifice  of  I.saac”  in  the 
Hermitage,  etc. 

Then  follows  what  is  iji  reality  the  most 
amazing  part  of  the  volume — eight  chapters 
in  which  are  systematically  listed  the  “Pic¬ 
tures  by  Pupils.”  In  the  case  of  each  puj)!! 
or  imitator  of  Rembrandt,  there  is,  first,  a 
list  of  genuine  pictures  by  the  painter,  then  a 
list  of  pictures  by  the  same  man  which  have 
been  attributed  to  Rembrandt  or  to  some 
other  artist.  'J'hese  j)upils  or  followers  in¬ 
clude  Backer,  Dou,  Drost,  Esselens,  Eabri- 
tius,  Hoogstraten,  Hor.st,  Koninck,  Lievens, 
Paudiss,  ^’an  der  Pluym,  Wulfhagen,  Bol, 
Eeckhout,  Hinck,  Aert  de  Gelder,  Alaes, 
Simon  de  Vlieger,  Thomas  de  Kej'ser,  and 
others.  One  begins,  perhai)s,  in  a  rather 
sceptical  mood,  to  go  over  this  long  series 
of  titles;  but,  for  nn-  own  part,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  finished  it  in  a  cha.stened  si)irit, 
impressed  by  the  majority  of  the  arguments 
adduced  to  prove  the  author’s  point.  One 
thing  is  certainly  made  very  clear,  and  that 
is  the  extraordinary  ability  of  several  of 
these  relatively  obscure  painters,  and  the 
startling  skill  with  which  they  imitated 
Rembrandt.  It  was  manifest  from  the 
start  that  many  of  their  works  woukl  be 
plausibly  passed  off  on  the  museums  and  the 
collectors  as  genuine  Rembrandts. 

The  method  employed  by  ^Ir.  Van  Dyke 
is  that  of  analogies.  He  uses  groups  of 
illustrations  to  enforce  his  theories  and 
brings  together  examples  that  present  ob¬ 
vious  analogies  of  composition,  types,  cos¬ 
tume,  drawing,  pose,  and  personal  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  style  and  of  technique,  such  as  the 
drawing  and  modeling  of  heads  and  hands, 
the  treatment  of  drapery,  background,  etc. 
Indeed  he  makes  use  of  a  good  deal  of  the  sort 


of  technical  comparative  criticism  employed 
by  IMorelli  and  Berenson  in  playing  the 
amusing  Game  of  Attributions. 

To  Ferdinand  liol  he  attributes  the 
“Young  Samson”  in  the  Evans  collection, 
Boston,  the  “Jacob  Wrestling  with  the 
Angel”  in  the  Kai.ser  Friedrich  Mmseum,  the 
“Ra{)c  of  Ganymede”  and  "Rembrandt  and 
Saskia”  in  the  Dresdeii  Gallery,  the  .self  por¬ 
trait  in  Brunswick,  the  amusing  “Tobias  and 
the  Angel”  in  the  Louvre,  ami  three  of  the 
paintings  ascribed  to  Rembrandt  in  the 
Hermitage.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks 
the  fine  ])ortrait  of  Elizabeth  Bas,  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  was  painted  by  Backer,  though 
Dr.  Bredius  attributes  it  to  Bol.  He  admits 
that  it  is  a  masterful  work,  but  adds  that 
this  is  not  a  good  reason  for  giving  it  to 
Rembrandt. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  of  Mr.  Van 
Dyke’s  discoveries  is  that  Simon  de  ^  lieger 
was  the  painter  of  the  famous  “Good  Samar¬ 
itan”  in  the  Louvre,  which  elicited  such  a 
memorable  j)anegyric  from  Eugene  Fro- 
meutiu.  This  attribution  will  be  energetic¬ 
ally  disputed.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  tlie 
lighting,  shadows,  color,  etc.,  are  “not  more 
than  superficially  Rembrandtesque,”  but 
how  about  the  inner  sentiment  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.^  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Simon  fie 
Vlieger  was  capable  of  such  a  lyrical  work? 

Although  Van  der  Pluym  seems  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  painter  of  slight  merit,  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
“Christ  at  Emmaus”  and  the  “Holy 
Family”  in  the  Louvre,  the  “Woman  Taken 
in  Achdter3v’  and  the  “Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds”  in  the  National  Galleqv,  the 
“Simeon  in  the  Temple”  in  The  Hague, 
“Joseph’s  Dream”  in  Budapest,  the  “Pres¬ 
entation  in  the  Temple”  in  Hamlmrg,  the 
“Holy  Family”  in  Petrograd,  and  several 
other  relatively  small  aiifl  characteristically 
Rembrandtesque  pictures  of  biblical  scenes 
which,  I  think,  have  been  and  are  generally 
accepted  as  originals. 

To  Nicolaes  Alaes  he  gives  the  “Ohl 
W  Oman  Cutting  Her  Nails,”  and  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  man,  from  the  Alarquand  collection, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Aluseum,  New  York; 
the  “Saint  Paul”  in  the  Widener  collection; 
the  portrait  of  an  old  woman  and  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  burgomaster  in  the  National 
Gallery;  and  similar  works  in  Petrograd, 
Brussels,  Cassel,  etc. 
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He  expresses  the  opinion  that  Salomon 
Koninck  probal)ly  furnished  as  many  and 
as  strong  “Remhrainlts”  as  any  jjainter  of 
the  school,  and  sets  him  tlown  as  the  creator 
of  “The  Philosopher”  in  the  Lonvre,  the 
orkers  in  the  Vineyard”  in  the  Hermit¬ 
age,  “David  before  Saul”  in  the  Stacdel  In¬ 
stitute,  Frankfort,  the  j)ortrait  of  a  young 
man  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  the 
portrait  of  an  old  woman  in  the  Museum  at 
Boston,  and  a  long  list  of  other  works. 

Coming  to  Gcrbrand  Van  der  Eeckhout, 
one  of  Rembrandt’s  most  talented  pui)ils, 
Mr.  Van  Dyke  indulges  in  an  orgie  of  new 
attributions,  which  will  make  the  directors 
of  the  museums  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Petrograd, 
^Munich.  London,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and 
The  Hague  “see  red.”  The  coolness  with 
which  he  gives  the  celebrated  i)ortrait  of 
Hendrickje  Stoffels  in  the  Lonvre  to  Eeck¬ 
hout  is  matched  l>y  his  remark  that  its 
golden  tone  is  “perhaps”  due  to  too  much 
\'arnish. 

He  makes  short  work  of  three  of  the  Rem¬ 
brandts  in  jMrs.  Gardner's  Fenway  Court 
collection.  One  of  them  he  attributes  to 
Simon  de  Mieger,  another  to  Thomas  fie 
Keyser,  and  the  third  to  an  unknown  pui)il. 


He  does  not  refer  to  the  fine  self  portrait, 
which,  presumably,  is  also  to  be  thrown  into 
the  discard.  Nor  does  he  mention  the 
Rembrandts  in  the  Johnson  collection, 
Philadelphia. 

To  Drost  our  critic  ascribes  the  “Susanna” 
in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  jMnseum,  Berlin;  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man  in  the  Brussels 
Museum;  the  “Christ  at  the  Column”  in 
Darmstadt;  the  “Man  Reading”  in  Dr. 
Bredius’s  collection  in  The  Hague;  the 
“Capuchin  Friar”  in  the  National  Gallery; 
“The  Sibyl”  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  xVrt;  etc. 

Horst  receives  the  credit  for  three  jfaint- 
ings  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum, 
namely,  the  “Samson  and  Delilah,”  the 
“Samson  Threatening  his  Father-in-law,” 
ami  the  “Rape  of  Proserpine”;  together 
with  sundry  biblical  sul»jects  in  Dresden, 
Dulwich,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  Petrograd,  and 
New  York.  Generous  portions  of  new  fame 
are  allotted  to  Govert  Flinck,  Aert  de  Gelder, 
Bernaert  and  Card  Fabritius.  Of  the 
notable  masterpiece  of  virtuosity  known  as 
the  “Man  with  the  Golden  Helmet,”  in 
Berlin,  we  are  told  that  it  suggests  Rem¬ 
brandt  “not  in  the  smallest  way.” 


ON  THE  BEACH  AT  BAJA  WATER  COLOR  BY  JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT 
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THE  HUHNOOSE  MINIATUUE  BY  HOSINA  C.  BOaHDMAN 

AWARDED  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 


WATER  COLORS  AND  MINIATURES  AT  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 

BY  EUGENE  GASTELLO 


UNDER  the  joint  management  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Philadelpliia  Water  Color  Cluh,  tliere 
was  opened  to  the  iJiiblic  on  November  4 
the  Twenty-first  Annual  Exhibition  of 
original  water  color  paintings,  works  in 
black  and  white,  pastels,  drawings  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  various  mediums,  continuously  on 
view  until  December  9,  inclusive.  During 
the  same  period,  ex])osed  in  Gallery  I  of  the 
Academy’s  suite,  were  the  works  assembled 
for  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Exhil)ition  of 
the  members  of  the  I’ennsylvania  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters.  In  the  South  Coi-ridor, 
the  Edw^ard  H.  Coates  Alcmorial  Collection 
of  oil  paintings,  iiresented  by  Mrs.  Coates, 
has  been  installed.  Mr.  Coates  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy,  May  12,  1890,  to  June 


1,  1906;  Treasurer,  February  11,  1878,  to 
February  8,  1885;  and  Director,  October  8, 
1877,  to  June  1,  1906,  and  was  also  a  Life 
Member.  He  was  one  of  a  grouj)  of  donors  of 
“Midday  Rest,”  l)y  J.  Alden  Weir;  “Breton 
Peasant  Boy,”  by  Dagnan  Bouveret;  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Richard  Vaux  by  John  McLurc 
Hamilton;  and  individually  presented  “The 
Model,”  by  Fortuny,  three  water  colors  by 
Corlandi,  a  replica  of  the  portrait  of  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  AI.D.,  by  Robert  Vonnoh,  a 
bronze  “Nymph  of  the  Schuylkill,”  and  a 
bronze  rejiroduction  of  the  statue  of  Wash¬ 
ington  from  the  original  carved  in  wood  by 
William  Rush.  Interesting  to  note  also,  in 
Galleries  A  and  K  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  the  Chester  Springs  Summer 
School  of  the  Academy. 
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WATER  COLOR  RY  HORATIO  WALKER 
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I'lie  first  inijiression  upon  entering  the 
galleries  during  the  ilay  is  that  of  rather  iii- 
suffieient  toj)  lighting,  evidently  caused  hy 
the  recent  erection  of  tall  commercial  build¬ 
ings  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  suggesting 
very  urgently  the  desirability  of  the  i)ro- 
posed  new  location  of  this  line  old  institution 
upon  the  Parkway  I’laza.  Something  has 
been  done,  however,  to  relieve  the  somber 
eti'ect,  in  the  A^  ay  of  coAU'ring  the  Avails  of  the 
galleries  Avith  a  light  neutral  gray  fabric  that 
goes  far  to  remedy  the  defect.  Very  success¬ 
ful,  indeed,  is  the  night  lighting,  shoAving  the 
Avorks  on  the  Avails  and  the  scidjAturcd  pieces 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  incidentally 
the  distinguished  gatherings  of  handsomely 
appareled  guests  at  the  usual  evening 
reeei)tions. 

Groups  of  Avater  colors,  sanguines  and 
jiastels,  mainly  bits  of  Spain  and  Italy,  by 
Violet  Oakley  and  Edith  Emerson,  occupy 
the  Avails  of  the  North  Corridor  and  ami)ly 
sustain  the  already  Avidely  knoAvn  profes¬ 
sional  reputation  of  these  talented  Avomen. 
Included  in  the  grouji  are  tAvo  or  three  i)or- 
traits  such  as  “Anita”  of  Honda,  by  Miss 


Oakley.  Tangier,  also.  Avith  its  Oriental 
atmos])here,  brilliant  local  color,  Moorish 
buildings  aiul  gardens,  adds  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  traveled  observer.  In  Gallery 
E  one  sees  centered  a  group  of  five  Avorks  by 
Charles  II.  Woodbmy,  Avater  colors  of  subtle 
beauty  in  color,  almost  impossible  to  repro¬ 
duce  liy  means  of  jihotograijlijr  for  jAurposes 
of  illustration.  Mr.  Woodbmy  is  inimitable 
in  his  study  of  “Porpoises,”  and  a  fine  chro¬ 
matic  radiance  stands  out  in  his  picture  of 
“VIount  Pelee.” 

Quite  different  in  handling,  yet  admirable 
in  its  Avay,  is  a  grouj)  of  coast  scenes  painted 
hi  gouache  by  Catherine  Wharton  Morris, 
hanging  nearby.  They  have  the  A’irile 
toncli  of  the  painter  that  expresses  Avith  a 
fcAV  bold  strokes  the  essential  features  of  his 
subject.  Opjiosite  hangs  a  group  of  Avater 
colors  by  Erank  W.  Benson,  six  in  number, 
one  a  still  life,  the  others  landscajies,  among 
them  a  beautiful  lily  jiond  entitled  “The 
Mirror.”  Noted  here  also  are  a  number  of 
charming  little  Avorks  in  tempera  painted  in 
Southern  Italy  by  Yarnall  Abbott.  There 
is  a  single  example  of  the  work  of  John  Singer 
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Sargent,  “On  the  Beach  at  Baja,”  a  water 
color  sparkling  with  sunlight,  lent  by  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Ilainersly,  Esq.  Horatio  Walker 
exhibits  three  works,  jiastoral  subjects,  rich 
in  color  quality,  of  which  the  “Earni  House” 
is  perhaps  tApical.  But  while  writing  of 
color,  it  would  lie  difhcult  to  find  in  the 
whole  show  a  more  ojiulcnt  disijlay  of  gor¬ 
geous  hues  than  William  C.  Watts  assembles 
in  his  group  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  studies. 
Robert  Riggs  goes  to  .Vlgeria  for  a  group  of 
water  colors  convincingly  realistic  and 
painted  with  able  artistry.  Highly  decora¬ 
tive  in  color,  indefinite  in  form,  expressive 
of  the  emotion  of  the  artist,  no  doubt,  but 
requiring  more  than  a  hasty  glance  for  com¬ 
prehension,  is  a  group  of  water  colors  by 
Alexander  Robinson.  Wc  are  here  in  the 
presence  of  modern  art,  a  change  from  the 
banal  conventionalities.  Wihuot  E.  Heit- 
land  sends  a  group  of  good  water  colors  of 
Florida;  Alfred  HajT\’ard,  jiictures  of  the 
canyons  of  the  Far  West;  M.  W.  Zimmerman 
a  group  of  “Rydal  Notes”  in  water  color 
suggestive  of  Japanese  painting;  Birger 
Sandzen  a  group  of  Colorado  scenes  vibrating 


with  color,  the  eccentric  tree  forms  and 
stratified  rock  of  the  region  effectively 
painted,  and  Paul  Gill  a  number  of  capital 
sketches  of  the  Arab  quarter  of  Tunis. 
Childe  Hassam  contributes  eight  masterful 
water  colors  of  New  England  localities. 

Hilda  Belcher's  group  of  water  colors  of 
children  have  the  personal  cjuality  essential 
to  portraits,  combined  with  excellent  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  brush.  John  R.  Erazier  shows 
a  very  strong  work  in  his  painting  of  a 
“Maine  Coaster”;  J.  Frank  Coi)eland  a 
group  of  sketches  of  fishermen’s  shacks  in  the 
same  locality;  and  W.A.  Hofstetter,  a  colorist 
of  unusual  ability,  a  number  of  brilliant  land¬ 
scapes.  There  is  a  well-drawn,  luminous 
“Interior,”  by  Call  Larsson,  lent  liy  H.  G. 
Leach,  Esq.;  a  group  of  figures  Iiy  George  H. 
Hallowell,  “The  AVoods  Siqiper,”  that  is 
most  effective  in  lighting  and  composition, 
and  a  studio  interior  “In  Pose,”  by  J.  Scott 
AAdlliams,  quite  satisfactory  in  drawing  and 
illumination.  Autumnal  coloring  of  the 
foliage  of  American  trees  is  happily  rendered 
in  the  group  of  water  colors  by  Thornton 
Oakley,  painted  “At  A'illa  Nova.”  The 
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works  in  progress  of  Wasliington  Cathedral 
are  subjects  of  a  group  of  fine  etchings  by 
Joseph  Pennell;  Rockwell  Kent  has  a  number 
of  drawings  in  pen  and  ink  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan;  Charles  Hargens  a  drawing  in  the 
same  medinm  of  “Rag  Pickers”;  George 
Bellows,  lithographs  of  notable  merit;  Philip 
L.  Hale,  silver  point  and  pencil  drawings  of 
delightful  delicacy.  Good  ]>astels  are  on 
view  by  Warner  Davis  and  Elizabeth  E. 
Washington,  and  there  are  two  wood  en¬ 
gravings  by  the  veteran,  Timothy  Cole. 

The  exhibition  of  miniatures  is  ap])reciably 
different  from  those  of  previous  years  in  the 
way  of  more  variety  in  subject  and  technique, 
more  little  i)ieces  of  decoration,  flowers,  still 
life  and  landscapes,  while  some  of  the  figure 
pieces  are  handled  in  richer  and  more  decora¬ 
tive  color.  The  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 
to  Rosina  C.  Boardman  for  her  work,  “The 
Burnoose.”  Particularly  gooil  i)aiutiug  is 
seen  also  in  Bertha  Coolidge’s  “Girl’s  Head” 
and  “Boy  in  a  Green  Sweater,”  by  Annie 
Hurlburt  Jackson.  The  wall  of  honor  is 
centered  by  Eulabee  Dix  Becker's  “A 
Visitor  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,”  an  interior 


with  interesting  color.  Margaret  Foote 
Hawley  exhibits  a  portrait  of  a  boy,  “Jean 
Berdan,”  an  effective  arrangement  of  a 
figure  against  a  blue  and  gold  background. 

There  is  an  interesting  self-portrait  by 
Clifford  Addams,  one  of  the  few  exhibitors 
of  the  male  sex.  Portraits  of  celebrities  are 
“William  Rockefeller,”  by  Gertrude  Laura 
Pew,  and  “Charles  W.  Eliot,”  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  l)y  A.  W.  S. 
Siebert.  Emily  Drayton  Taylor  exhibits 
portraits  of  “Dora  Lewis,  Jr.”  and  “Edward 
Patterson  Childe,”  both  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  difiicidt  art.  A.  Margaretta 
Archambault  has  an  important  group  of 
small  works  fidl  of  charm  and  expression. 
There  is  good  color  in  Harry  L.  Johnson’s 
“Lisa  of  the  River”;  and  Elizabeth  Wash¬ 
ington  shows  good  portraits  of  children — 
“Lawrence  aiifl  Louise”;  Rebecca  Burd  Peal 
Patterson  shows  two  small  works  in  cpiaint 
old  black  frames,  “Helen”  and  “Mrs.  C.” 

The  exhibitors  number  among  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  California  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters,  many  from  New  York,  others  from 
Boston  and  Chicago. 


AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

The  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
November  1-December  9,  1923 


Quite  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  a 
show  of  the  jiropor lions  of  the  Thirty- 
Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  iVniericaii  Paint¬ 
ings  and  Sculpture  brings  up  an  interesting 
and  vital  iiuestion;  Whither  are  we  drifting.-' 
And  the  answer,  as  found  in  the  213  repre¬ 
sentative  paintings  and  43  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture  that  comprised  the  exhibition,  seems  to 
be  that  we  are  drifting  very  little,  but  are 
progressing  in  a  straightforward  and  intelli¬ 
gent  manner  along  the  well-established  path¬ 
way  of  tradition.  There  was  little  of  the 
eccentric  or  bizarre  in  the  American  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  many  ways  it  was  the  culmination 
of  the  best  American  doctrines,  a  flowering 
of  familiar  tendencies.  It  was  indeed  an 
“American”  school,  or  at  least  its  ancestry 
was  of  Mayfloioer  rather  than  Leviathan  vin¬ 
tage,  for  the  derivation  from  old  and  ac¬ 
cepted  masters  was  far  more  marked  than 
any  kinship  with  newer  and  rebellious  spirits. 


And  it  is,  after  all,  but  natural  that  the 
waves  of  a  distant  storm  should  beat  but 
faintly  on  the  shores  of  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  for  a  nation’s  art  must 
inevitably  reflect  a  nation’s  mood,  and  a 
country  basking  in  plenty  and  contentment 
is  more  than  likely  to  produce  an  art  that  is 
serene  ami  healthy.  Certainly  the  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute  was  indicative 
of  a  spontaneous  wholesonieness  in  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  artists  represented. 

The  show  was  carefully  and  judiciously 
lumg,  on  a  single  line,  with  the  “big”  pic¬ 
tures  impartially  distrilmted,  so  that  a 
uniformly  interesting  tone  was  sustained 
throughout  the  galleries.  It  was  through 
no  acciilent  that  Charles  AV.  Hawdhorne’s 
“Adoration  of  the  Mother,”  Charles  Hop- 
kinson’s  “Mary  in  Blue,”  and  John  Carroll’s 
“Kathleen”  occupied  the  wall  immediately 
facing  the  visitor  as  he  entered  the  gallery, 


THE  TWINS 


E.  ^LVRTIN  HENNINGS 

AW  ARDED  THE  MARTIN;  B.  COH>;  PRIZE 


for  this  group  struck  a  note  characteristic  of 
the  entire  show — a  note  of  clean  color,  fluent 
execution,  and  high  decorative  quality. 
The  decorative  element  was  in  general 
strongly  accented,  dominating  portraits,  still 
life,  and  landscapes. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  The  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Medal  and  prize 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  George  W. 
Bellows  for  his  “Portrait  of  My  Mother’’; 
the  Potter  Palmer  Gold  Medal  and  prize  of 
one  thousand  dollars  to  Leopold  Seyffert 
for  his  portrait  of  Dean  Hall  of  the  L^niver- 
sity  of  Chicago;  the  Xorman  Wait  Harris 
Silver  Medal  and  prize  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  for  his 
painting,  “Adoration  of  the  Mother”;  the 
Norman  Wait  Harris  Bronze  Medal  and 


prize  of  tliree  hundred  dollars  to  William 
Ritschel  for  his  “South  Sea  Foam”;  the 
William  M.  R.  French  Memorial  Gold 
Medal  for  a  painting  or  a  work  of  sculpture 
by  a  student  or  former  student  of  the  Art 
Institute  to  Walter  LTer  for  his  painting, 
“The  Fiddler  of  Taos”;  the  Martin  B.  Cahn 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  a  Cliicago 
artist  to  E.  iMartin  Hennings  for  his  painting, 
“The  Twins.”  Honorable  ^Mentions  were 
awarded  the  following:  Landscape — “Aloun- 
tain  in  Shadow,”  John  Sharman:  Architec¬ 
tural  Subject — “In  France,”  Mary  H 
Wicker;  Sculpture — “Moses,”  Samuel  Hass- 
torner ;  Portrait  of  Figure  Piece — “Florence,” 
S.  P.  Bans. 

The  prize  winners  were  an  unusually  dis¬ 
tinguished  group,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
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nUIN  COBH  AND  IIIS  DAUGHTER  ELIZABETI[  WAYMAN  ADAMS 


tliat  five  of  the  seven  wore  figure  ])aint.ings. 
In  G  eorge  Ifel lows’  j)oiirait,  liis  mother 
is  realized  as  sigiiifieaiilly  and  i)oignantIy 
as  Whistler's  “Mf)l,her.”  Less  senile  and 
nehidous  than  the  latter,  she  is  ]>resentod  in 
this  i)ortrait  as  sitting  quiescent,  yet  still 
powerful,  an  integral  part  of  her  old-fash¬ 
ioned  snrronndings,  which  are  as  vital  to  the 
portrait  as  the  face  itself  or  the  hands. 
Jw'opold  Seyffert’s  portrait  of  Dean  Hall 
suggests  the  dignity  of  academic  eminence 


without  being  in  itself  at  all  ])onilerous.  It 
is  a  suave  and  finished  painting.  Mr. 
Scytl'ert  was  also  ha]){)ily  rei)resented  in  the 
exhihition  with  two  snnny  i)ortraits  of  his 
small  hoys.  jVIr.  Itellows  was  at  one  time 
an  instructor  in  the  Art  Institute  School; 
Mr.  Seyffcrt  is  at  present  a  memher  of  the 
faculty. 

Charles  Hawthorne’s  “Adoration  of  the 
Mother”  combined  an  old  master’s  reverence 
for  his  subject  with  a  strictly  modern  use  of 
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frank  color  and  pattern.  Walter  Ufer’s 
“Fiddler  of  Taos”  and  E.  Martin  Hennings’ 
“Twins”  were  both  thorougldy  indigenous 
to  their  chosen  American  backgrounds. 
Both  revealed  a  synii)athetic  understanfling 
of  the  huiuor  and  virility  of  life  in  the  west. 
Ufer’s  canvas  is  slightly  the  more  e.xotic, 


61^3 

In  addition  to  the  prize  winners,  a  number 
of  interesting  portraits  were  e.\hil)ited.  In 
some  of  these  the  artists  frankly  strove  for  a 
felicitous  transcription  of  feature  and  per¬ 
sonality;  in  others  the  i)erson  in  the  picture 
was  viewed  as  a  ]>art  of  the  pattern.  AVithin 
both  groups  was  plenty  of  variety  and  differ- 


Tllli  FIDDLER  OF  TAOS  WALTER  UFER 


AWARDED  THE  WILLIAM  M.  R.  FRENCH  ME.MORIAL  GOLD  MED  VL 


with  its  sun-filled  sky  and  distant  mountains 
behind  the  boldly  treated  figure  of  the  old 
fiddler.  Hennings’  two  hardy.  c|uizzical 
pioneer  types  were  presented  in  a  manner  as 
straightforward  and  unpretentious  as  them¬ 
selves.  In  both  tliese  canvases  the  human 
beings  shown  were  the  chief  interest,  yet  the 
suggestion  of  setting  was  sufficient  to  convey 
the  quality  of  air  and  temperature. 


entiation,  for  there  is  no  better  opportunity 
for  an  artist  to  reveal  his  individuality  than 
tlirough  his  reaction  to  another  personality. 
To  the  first  grouj)  belonged  AVaynian  Adams’ 
portrait  of  Irvin  Cobb  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  in  which  the  contrast  between 
Cobb’s  bluff  solidity  and  his  daughter’s 
slim  youthfulness  was  brought  out  in  Adams’ 
swinging,  rather  loose  manner.  Cecilia 
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Beaux’s  gracious  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Drinker 
and  Sou’’  showed  the  heights  of  l>lauduess 
and  refinement  to  which  this  tyi)e  of  por¬ 
traiture  may  attain.  Ahrani  Boole  was 
represented  by  two  deliberately  soi)histieated 
portraits,  “Mile,  de  Benoit’’  and  “Mine. 
Bosnanska.”  An  arresting  contrast  in  meth¬ 
od  was  afforded  by  two  small  canvases 
that  hnng  side  by  side  in  one  of  the  rooms — 


dictum,  too,  in  this  respect,  among  them 
Richard  E.  Miller,  Leon  Kroll  and  Louis 
Ritnian.  There  was  less  realism  but  a  high 
ilecorative  cpiality  in  Karl  Anilerson’s  “The 
Vineyard’’  with  its  low,  rich  colors,  and  in 
Ettore  Cascr’s  “Old  Man’s  Dream’’  and 
“Dancers  around  an  Old  Tree.’’  Less 
realistic  than  decorative,  the  late  Max 
Bohm’s  “Norsemen’’  was  nevertheless  full 


THE  WIDOWER  VICTOR  HIGGINS 


Robert  Henri's  “Young  Sport’’  and  Sidney 
E.  Dickinson’s  portrait  of  himself.  The 
"Young  Sport’s”  lustrous  eye  and  sturdy 
impiulence  are  presented  with  the  bold,  un¬ 
hesitating  Henri  brushstroke  and  candid 
color;  the  Dickinson  figure  is  meticulously 
jiainted,  eyelashes  and  separate  hairs  dis¬ 
tinct,  painstakingly  amusing. 

Manet’s  dictum  that  “the  principal  person 
in  a  picture  is  the  light”  was  a  governing 
principle  in  a  number  of  the  figure  paintings. 
Frederick  C.  Frieseke  was  represented  with 
two  of  his  characteristic  frivolous  women  in 
characteristically  broken  color.  Other  men 
showed  their  accej)tance  of  the  Manet 


of  the  action  of  vigorous  human  bodies. 

Light  also  played  a  big  part  in  the  land¬ 
scapes,  which,  while  not  so  numerous  as  in 
former  years,  made  a  noteworthy  group. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  make  up  for  the  long  years 
when  brown  trees  and  sombre  skies  were  the 
inflexible  rule  for  landscapes,  that  this  type 
of  painting  has,  ever  since  the  Barbizon 
School,  risen  higher  and  higher  in  key. 
Certainly  there  was  plenty  of  color  in  the 
exhibition,  very  high  in  tone  as  in  Ross  E. 
Braught’s  large  canvases,  “On  the  Delaware” 
and  “In  the  Valley,”  or  somewhat  more  re¬ 
strained  as  in  the  paintings  of  Jonas  Lie, 
Wilson  Irvine,  anrl  Rockwell  Kent. 


FRIAR’S  HEAD  GEORGE  PEARSON  ENNIS 


It  is  always  interesting  to  observe  the 
approaches  to  American  life  that  different 
groups  of  artists  make.  Some  men,  like 
Jerome  Myers,  seek  their  material  in  the 
push  and  movement  of  the  streets.  Then 
there  are  those  two  widely  differing  groups, 
the  Taos  and  the  Boston  painters,  both  of 
whom  were  adequately  represented  at  the 
exhibition.  Such  men  as  Edmund  C.  Tar- 
bell  and  Philip  L.  Hale  have  for  long  been 
intent  upon  revealing  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
straint  and  refinement  the  pleasant  surfaces 
of  their  surroundings.  Their  two  canvases 
in  the  show  were  characteristic;  over  Tar- 
bell’s  “Mary  and  Mother’’  and  Hale’s 
“Moment  Musical’’  hoA’ered  a  mellow 
maturity  of  vision  and  technique.  They  are 
the  true  aristocrats  of  American  painting, 
fully  conversant  with  the  charms  and  nu¬ 
ances  of  man-made  refinements  and  gracious 
people.  The  Taos  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  gone  as  far  as  possible  from  the  shel¬ 


tered  life  of  cities  for  their  inspiration  and 
their  material.  They  have  sought  nature  in 
its  most  brilliant  aspects  and  human  nature 
in  its  most  primitive.  If  Tarbell  and  Hale 
speak  in  the  cultured  accents  of  tradition, 
these  adopted  sons  of  the  west  are  striving 
for  a  new  and  perhaps  a  harsher,  at  any  rate 
authentic,  American  idiom.  This  group  was 
well  represented  with  canvases  by  Walter 
Ufer,  Victor  Higgins,  Ernest  L.  Bhinien- 
schein,  O.  E.  Berninghaus,  and  others. 

Of  the  forty-three  pieces  of  sculpture 
scattered  through  the  galleries,  the  majority 
tended  tow’ards  small  decorativ’e  works,  some¬ 
what  conventionalized  as  in  Sherry  Fry’s 
undulating  figure  of  “Undine,”  or  flowing 
of  line  and  drapery  as  Mario  Kor’oels’ 
“Night,”  or  lightly  whimsical  and  fantastic 
as  in  Sylvia  Shaw  Judson’s  piquant 
“Naughty  Faun,”  Edward  Berge’s  “Sea 
Urchin,”  and  Albin  Polasek’s  “Pan.” 

R.  M.  F. 
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ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI 

CENJKn  EAin  (»F  A  CmuSTMAS  rnlB,  NKAFOMTAN  VVOBK,  MIDDLE  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTHHY.  NOW  IN  THE  BAVARIAN 
NATIONAL  .Ml'SEl  .M  AT  MUNICH.  HEADS  «>F  FIGURES  MODELED  OF  CLAY,  LIMBS  CARVED  OF  WOOI>,  FIGl’RES  CLAD  IN  DRESSES 
OF  REAL  STUFF.  SIZE  OF  FIGURES  ABOUT  iO  INCHES 


ART  IN  CHRISTMAS  CRIBS 

BY  PHILIPP  KESTER 


10NG  before  tlie  Christinas  Tree  was 
_J  universally  accepted  as  a  symbol  of 
merry  Yuletidc,  the  Catholic  countries  in 
Europe,  esjiecially  Italy,  knew  another  way 
to  remind  the  believing  of  Christmas  time: 
it  was  the  putting  up  of  so-called  Christmas 
Crilis,  scenic  representations  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  by  means  tif  small  imppets  which 
originally  were  put  up  only  in  churches, 
but  gradually  gained  ground  also  in  family 
life  and  finally  enjoyed  a  widespread 
poimlarity. 

It  is  said  that  St.  Eranciscus  of  Assisi, 
the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  was 
the  first  to  put  uj)  a  Christmas  Crib  in 
1223  and  his  e.'camjile  was  soon  initiated 
throughout  Italy  and  in  other  Catholic 
countries.  While  the  first  Christmas  Cribs 
were  limited  to  a  few  rouglily  made  figures 
showing  the  Holy  Family  in  the  stable  at 
676 


Bethlehem  with  the  worshipjiing  of  the  three 
Alagi  and  the  shepherds,  the  subject  ■was 
later  steadily  enlarged,  and  in  some  cases 
various  scenes  of  ffie  life  of  Christ  were 
represented  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
cribs  showing,  aside  from  the  birth,  scenes 
like  the  flight  to  Egypt,  the  nuptials  at 
Cana,  Jesus  among  the  scribes  and  other 
striking  incidents.  When  the  Christmas 
Cribs  had  become  a  family  institution,  their 
scope  grew  larger  and  the  most  varied  scenes 
of  profane  life  were  added  to  them.  All 
sorts  of  human  figures,  like  peasants,  fisher¬ 
men,  beggars,  soldiers,  and  many  sorts  of 
animals  mingled  into  the  well-known  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  minuteness 
of  their  garments  and  their  equipment  they 
are  sometimes  a  valuable  testimony  as  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 

Great  attention  was,  in  the  long  run,  given 


VIRGIN  WITH  INFANT 

CENTKU  GROUP  OF  THE  FAMOUS  OBERAMMEIlGAU  CHRISTMAS  CRIB,  NOW  IN 
POSSESSION  OF  SEBASTIAN  LANG,  WHO  ACTED  THE  PART  OF  “aNNAS”  IN  THE 
LAST  PASSION  PLAY.  WOOD-CA  R  V  El)  FIGURES,  END  OF  EIGIU'EENTH  CENTURY 


FIGURE  OF  AN  ANGEL  IN  THE  FAMOUS  OBERAMMERGAU 
CHRISTMAS  CRIB.  WOOD-CARVED  WITH  MOVABLE  LIMBS, 
CLAD  IN  SILK.  GARMENTS  AFTER  THE  PATTERN  WORN  BY 
THE  CHORUS  OF  ANGELS  IN  THE  PASSION  PLAY  OF  1790 


THE  MOOR  AMONGST  THE  THREE  MAGI  IN  THE  FAMOUS 
OBERAMMERGAU  CHRISTMAS  CRIB.  WOOD-CARVED  FIG¬ 
URES,  RICHLY  DRESSED  AND  DECORATED,  END  OF  EIGHT¬ 
EENTH  CENTURY 


ADORATION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS 

CENTER  PART  OF  A  NEAPOLITAN  CHRISTMAS  CRIB.  HEADS  OF  FIGURES  MODELED  OP  CLAY,  LIMBS 
CARVED  OF  MOOD,  FIGURES  CLAD  IN  DRESSES  OF  HEAL  STUFF.  SECOND  HALF  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


to  the  execution  of  tiie  figures  and  to  their 
artistic  value.  While  in  Italy  the  figures 
were  mostly  made  of  wax  or  of  terra-cotta, 
the  making  of  crib  figures  opened  a  large 
field  to  the  wood-carvers’  art  when  the  crib 
custom  had  spread  to  Tyrol  and  Southern 
Germany.  The  seventeenth  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  especially 
favorable  to  this  art,  and  many  old  crib 
figures  still  preserved,  are  in  the  realistic 
execution  of  the  body  and  faces,  small 


masterpieces  in  their  kind.  Unfortunately 
later  generations  did  not  appreciate  much 
this  s])ecial  branch  of  [ilastic  art,  the  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  Christmas  tree  having 
pretty  nearly  done  away  with  the  cribs, 
and  many  a  small  work  of  art  may  have 
carelessly  been  stowed  away  and  may  have 
finally  ended  in  the  rubbish  jiail. 

Old}'  nowadays  with  the  growing  interest 
and  estimation  for  all  things  antique  or  of 
antique  appearance,  also  the  Christmas 
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ANGELS  MADE  BY  NUNS  IN  A  TYROL  CONVENT  FOR  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  CHRISTMAS  CRIB,  SIZE  ABOUT  6  INCHES 


Cribs  and  crib  figures  have  regained  their 
honor,  and  the  antiquity  shops  are  eagerly 
looking  for  them.  Most  of  these  figures 
have  movable  limbs,  and  the  utmost  care 
has  been  taken  as  to  their  attire.  The 
finest  sort  of  silk  and  other  material  has 
been  used  to  clothe  them,  and  genuine  silver 
and  gold  lace  used  extensively. 

A  fine  specimen  of  comjilete  Christmas 
Crib  of  this  character  may  be  seen  at 
Oberammergau,  the  famous  Passion  Play 
village.  Formerly  in  the  old  parish  church, 
it  is  how  in  possession  of  Mr.  Sebastian 
Lang,  who  acted  the  role  of  “Annas”  in 
the  Passion  Play  and  whose  son  is  at  the 
head  of  the  renowned  Oberammergau  Carv¬ 
ing  School. 

The  figures,  most  of  them  dating  back  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  are  an  excellent 
document  of  the  early  wood-carving  art  in 
the  village,  while  the  garments  exactly 
correspond  to  the  costumes  worn  in  the 
Passion  Plays  of  that  period.  Other  Christ¬ 
mas  Cribs  may  still  be  found  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  churches  or  some  private  families  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  Bavarian  Museum  at  Munich  has  a 
splendid  collection  of  Christmas  Cribs 
gathered  from  all  over  the  country  and 


counted  today  among  its  most  valuable 
treasures.  That  the  interest  for  Christmas 
Cribs  has  not  died  out  entirely  among  the 
population  is  shown  by  the  so-called  Christ¬ 
mas  Cril)  Market  that  takes  place  at  Munich 
every  year  in  the  Christmas  week.  Grot¬ 
toes  of  cork  and  roots  representing  the 
Bethlehem  stable  are  sold  there,  as  well  as 
the  customary  crib  figures  of  various  metals. 
They  are,  however,  cheap  market  ware  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  carefully  and 
artistically  wrought  figures  of  olden  times. 


The  following  statistics  concerning  attend¬ 
ance  at  art  museums  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  afford  interesting  opportunity 
for  comparison;  The  y\.rt  Institute  of  Chicago 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
twelve  months,  over  1,000,000  each;  The 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  same  periofl, 
over  300,000;  attendance  at  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington  since  it  was 
opened  last  spring  averaged  daily  400; 
attendance  at  the  National  Gallery,  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square,  London,  for  twelve  months, 
029,243;  Musee  de  Louvre,  380,400;  Musee 
de  Luxembourg,  79,090;  Musee  de  Versailles, 
211,031;  Musee  de  Trianon,  120,753. 
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A  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  IMODERN  ART 

There  has  heeii  iniieh  diseiissioii  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  modern  art;  it  has 
liad  its  advocates  and  its  ojiiionents;  wliile 
some  )iave  claimed  nmch  for  it,  others  have 
believed  tliat  it  pointed  the  way  of  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Endonbledly  tlie  modernists,  so  called, 
have  ])erpelrated  many  crimes  against  both 
reason  and  beauty,  but  no  one  who  follows 
the  current  exhibitions  could  fail  to  believe 
that  in  .spite  of  this  they  may  have  ])er- 
fornied  a  heliiful  service,  such  service,  for 
instance,  as  Winston  Churchill  in  his  “World 
Crisis”  claims  Lord  Fisher  performed  for 
the  Rritish  Navy  ])rior  to  the  Great  War. 
“It  W'as  Fisher.”  he  says,  “who  hoisted  the 
storm  signals  and  beat  all  hands  to  ({uarters, 
who  shook  tliem  and  beat  them  and  cajoled 
them  out  of  jieaceful  slumber  into  intense 
activity.”  “Rut,”  he  adds,  “the  Navy 
was  not  a  jileasant  p'ace  while  this  was 
going  on.” 

I'lie  same  may  be  said  of  art  in  these 


later  days.  It  has  not  been  jiretty,  it  has 
not  been  pleasant,  but  the  artists  probably 
did  need  to  be  shaken  anil  beaten  and 
cajoled  out  of  their  peaceful  slumbers  in 
order  that  they  might  get  a  new  angle  of 
vision,  that  they  might  worthily  carry  on 
the  great  torch  of  art.  For  somehow  or 
other,  the  sensibilities  shocked  by  those 
who  have  disregarded  tradition  and  dis¬ 
carded  the  amenities  of  beauty  and  resorted 
to  distortion  have  led  the  rank  and  file  of 
sane-thinking,  asiiiring,  truth-seeking  artists 
into  new  jiaths  and  brought  forth,  as  a 
result,  new  and  admirable  exiircssion. 

If  anyone  doubts  that,  whatever  the  cause, 
this  is  the  effect,  and  that  over  the  face  of 
art  today  has  come  a  change — a  change  for 
the  better,  let  him  or  her  visit  some  of  our 
leading  current  exhibitions,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  that  held  last  spring  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  or, 
more  lately,  held  by  the  Washington  Water 
Color  Club  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

The  latter  was  a  little  exhibition  of  only 
about  two  hundred  works,  the  majority  of 
which  were  by  local  artists,  yet  it  was 
consjiicnous  for  merit.  The  pictures  which 
were  set  forth  were  vigorous  and  sincere, 
vital  and  colorful — pictures  which,  by 
reason  of  technical  competence  and  coura¬ 
geously  bold  expression,  held  their  own  and 
put  to  shame  certain  weak  efforts  of  the 
past.  These  jiainters  evidently  had  a 
message  and  had  concerned  themselves 
with  beauty. 

Compare  the  works  of  the  best  of  these 
contemiiorary  artists  with  the  works  of  the 
school  of  Corot  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter,  des])ite  its  poetic  beauty,  fades 
in  coiniiarison.  The  French  Impressionists 
opened  the  windows  and  let  in  the  light  and 
the  air;  the  Alodcrnists  seem  to  have  taught 
us  to  understand  form  and  to  have  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  glory  of  juire  color.  Their 
art  is  that  of  today,  but  they  do  not  dis¬ 
regard  tradition.  The  art  they  put  forth 
is  that  which  conforms  to  the  art  of  the 
ages,  luit  it  has  a  virility  and  a  brilliancy 
unknown  in  the  past;  it  dares  comparison 
with  Nature.  And  as  yet  we  are  just 
stepping  over  the  threshold  of  accomplish¬ 
ment;  whither  it  will  lead  we  are  still 
unaware.  No  one  individual  has  pointed 
the  way.  Like  all  great  ait,  it  has  come  out 
of  the  darkness,  and  many  have  contributed. 
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NOTES 

Tlie  Washington  Water 
ART  IN  Color  Club  held  its  Twenty- 
WASHiNGTON  Eighth  Animal  Exhibition 

at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  from  October  27  to  November  20,  most 
of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  exhibits 
shown  being  upheld  to  such  a  standard  as 
to  make  the  showing  one  of  imnsnal  excel¬ 
lence  and  merit.  The  exhibition  occupied 
not  only  the  semicircnlai-  gallery  for  special 
exhibitions  and  the  anteroom,  but  the  first 
American  gallery  as  mcH. 

The  first  impression  one  had  upon  entering 
the  rectangular  gallery  was  of  freshness  of 
color  and  crispness  of  execution.  The 
artists  evidently  had  something  to  say,  and 
they  said  it  admirably.  For  a  long  time 
water  colors  have  had  a  bad  name  and 
have  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
with  amateur  effort;  but  here  was  proles- 
sional  work  which  possesseil  virility  and 
evidences  of  skill.  Furthermore,  it  was  of 
a  joyous  sort,  apjiarently  done  with  zest 
and  real  enjoyment.  Childe  Hassain,  Charles 
H.  ^^"oodbury  and  Frank  W.  Benson,  fore¬ 
most  among  the  water  colorists  of  our  day, 
each  made  one  or  more  contributions  to  the 
collection,  but  the  fact  that  their  works 
did  not  stand  out  undulj^  from  among  the 
others  went  to  show  that  the  collection  as 
a  whole  was  made  up  of  “all  star”  pictures. 

The  Art  Center  opened  the  season  this 
year  with  an  interesting  little  no-jury 
exhibition  of  works  by  local  artists,  all 
upheld  to  a  high  standard  and  creating  a 
most  favorable  iinjiression.  The  artists 
contributed  generously  and  of  their  best. 
Richard  Meryinan  sent  his  very  unusual 
portrait  of  Dean  Wilbur,  and  Burtis  Baker 
contributed  a  figure  study  in  his  best  mode. 
There  was  a  large  canvas,  a  woman  and 
child,  by  the  late  Max  Bohni,  which  recalled 
the  excellent  exhibition  of  this  artist’s  work 
held  at  the  Art  Center  last  season  and 
emphasized  the  loss  occasioned  by  his  recent 
death.  Bryant  Baker  was  represented  by  a 
characteristic  interior,  a  picture  of  a  young 
girl  seated  at  an  old-fashioned  table  in  an 
attractive  living  room.  Other  painters 
contributing  works  of  exceptional  merit 
were  Catherine  C.  Critcher,  A.  H.  O. 
Rolle,  treasurer  of  the  National  Art  Center 


and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Landscape 
Club  of  Washington,  Lillian  Cook  Doherty, 
Marguerite  Munn  and  Gladys  Braunigan. 

On  the  whole  it  was  an  engaging  showing 
and  one  which  went  far  to  indicate  the 
admirable  work  which  is  being  done  in  the 
Washington  studios. 

At  the  Washington  Arts  Club  three 
interesting  one-man  exhibitions  were  held 
the  latter  part  of  October — a  collection  of 
oil  jiaintings  by  Cameron  Burnside  whose 
work  is  perhaps  better  known  abroad  than 
at  home,  on  account  of  long  resilience  in 
France  and  for  lack  of  showing  in  this 
country;  jiaintings  by  Grace  Deike  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  was  the  first  showing 
that  this  artist  has  made  in  the  east;  and  a 
number  of  exceeilingly  attractive  wood¬ 
block  prints  and  water  colors  Ijy  Harry  de 
Alaine,  of  New  York  City. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  has  recently 
received  as  a  gift  from  the  Hon.  David 
Jayne  Hill,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  wife  and  in  her  memory,  a  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  of  himself,  painted 
by  Zorn,  and  a  portrait-bust  by  Saint- 
Gaudens,  likewise  of  himself — both  valuable 
acquisitions. 

The  Baltimore  Museum  of 
THE  Art  has  lately  issueil  the 

BALTIMORE  first  copy  of  a  bulletin  to 
MUSEUM  be  got  out  from  time  to 
time.  This  bulletin  answers 
the  question  “Why  Slioukl  there  be  an  Art 
Museum.^”  as  follows:  “To  Serve  all  the 
Community.”  “The  museum  is  as  integral 
and  important  a  jiart  of  the  educational 
system  of  a  city  as  the  lilirary  and  the 
school.  The  art  museum  teaches  through 
seemg,  and  aids  in  the  cultivation  of  taste. 
Good  taste  is  a  distinct  asset  in  the  home, 
the  factory  and  the  entire  community.” 

There  have  been  twelve  exhibitions  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  furniture,  silver, 
jewelry,  textiles,  armor,  ceramics,  etc., 
held  under  the  auspices  of  this  IMuseuni 
during  the  past  year,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  28,980.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
sculpfure  e.xhibition  8,330  persons  entered 
the  Aluseum  and  many  times  this  number 
enjoyed  the  sculpture  in  Mount  Vernon 
Place.  Handicrafts  from  all  jiarts  of  the 
country  were  included  in  the  exhibition, 
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which  opened  November  1(J  am!  concluded 
December  16. 

To  quote  further  from  the  News  Bulletin: 
“Many  phases  of  the  art  museum  can  be  of 
direct  service  to  the  industries  of  the  city. 
Baltimore  has  long  been  celebrated  for  fine 
silver,  and  there  are  other  manufactures  to 
which  an  art  museum  can  be  of  enormous 
value.  The  financial  profit  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  appreciation  by  the  industries 
of  the  economic  value  of  beauty.  ‘Art  has 
come  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  manufacturer 
from  a  dollar  and  cents  standpoint  as  nails 
and  paint.  It  is  the  initial  design  on  the 
first  yard  of  calico  that  sells  the  whole 
bolt,’  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
INIanufacturers  Association. 

“The  public  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  such  as  Goucher  College,  the 
jMaryland  Institute  of  x4rts,  and  the  Women’s 
Clubs  have  already  found  the  Baltimore 
INIuseum  of  Art  of  great  service  in  their 
work.  Classes  visit  the  galleries  and  pre¬ 
pare  papers,  the  conference  room  is  used  for 
lectures,  the  lantern  slides  are  available  for 
use  in  schools  as  well  as  at  the  Museum. 
The  reference  library  is  growing  and  there 
are  frequent  free  lectures  by  the  director 
and  others.’’ 


Under  the  heading  “x4rt 
THE  DEVELOP-  Museums  in  the  United 
MENT  OF  ART  States,’’  News  of  the 
MUSEUMS  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
gives  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  resume: 

“During  the  past  twenty  years  many 
notable  art  museums  have  been  established. 
Forty-six  cities  have  a  fine  building  specially 
erected  to  house  the  art  collections.  In  San 
Francisco  the  fourth  gallery  will  soon  be 
opened  to  the  pidilic;  in  New  York  there 
are  six  important  buildings  and  many 
smaller  pidilic  collections.  In  the  State  of 
Ohio,  five  cities  have  important  art  museum 
buildings. 

“The  character  and  success  of  many  of 
these  art  museums  has  been  due  to  some 
great  initial  gift  by  one  or  more  public 
spirited  citizens.  In  other  cases  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  been  built  up  slowly  by  the 
devoted  service  of  a  small  group  of  men  and 
women  with  municipal  support  as  soon  as 
the  value  of  the  work  has  been  proved. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York 
and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  two 
largest  art  museums  in  the  country,  erect 
one  unit  of  their  building  after  the  other  as 
funds  permit.  Both  have  received  many 
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large  bequests,  often  from  unex])ected  sources, 
such  as  tlie  Eogers  bequest  of  over  $5,000,000 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

“In  Detroit  $40,000  was  subscribed  by 
the  incorporators.  Later  $100,000  was 
raised  for  a  Imilding  wliich  was  opened  in 
1888.  Gifts  followed  rapidly.  Recently 
the  city  has  contributed  ground  for  a  new 
building  and  makes  an  annual  appropriation 
toward  maintenance. 

“In  Toledo  a  remodeled  home,  lent  by 
the  president,  was  occupied  from  1902  until 
1912.  The  jiresent  ground  and  building 
are  valued  at  $400,000;  of  this  half  was  the 
gift  of  President  Libbey  and  the  balance  was 
raised  by  popular  subscriptions  varying 
from  10c  to  $15,000. 

“Art  is  not  for  the  ‘few.’  Art  is  for  the 
‘many.’  It  touches  closely  the  needs  of  the 
community.  The  eight-hour  day  has 
brought  increased  leisure.  Interest  in  and 
understanding  for  that  which  is  beautiful 
and  inspiring  will  bring  into  leisure  hours 
influences  and  occupations  tending  to 
counteract  all  that  is  vulgar,  brutal  and  de¬ 
grading.  Toward  that  end  one  of  the  most 
potent  instrumentalities  is  the  museum  of 
art. 

“Ten  years  ago  J.  C.  Dana,  pleading  for  a 


museum  of  art  where  objects  woidd  be  used 
rather  than  preserved,  wrote;  ‘Tomorrow 
objects  of  art  will  be  bought  to  give  pleasure, 
to  make  manners  seem  more  important,  to 
promote  skill,  to  exalt  hand-work  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  zest  of  life  by  adding  to  it  new  in¬ 
terests.’  His  dream  has  come  true,  for  a 
citizen  of  Newark  is  at  present  erecting  a 
$500,000  building  for  the  art  museum  of 
that  city.” 

With  Commendatore  Vit- 
FROM  MONZA,  torio  Pica  as  president,  a 
ITALY  Congress  of  the  Exhibiting 

Artists,  including  sevei'al  for¬ 
eigners  and  Italians  from  every  part  of  the 
realm,  was  held  in  the  Court  Theatre  of  the 
Royal  Villa  of  Monza  the  closing  week  of 
September  and  of  the  First  International 
Biennial  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Arts, 
upon  which  two  articles  have  ajipeared  in 
recent  numbers  of  this  magazine.  The 
Honorable  Guido  Maragoni,  founder,  pro¬ 
moter  and  general  manager  of  the  exhibition, 
closed  his  ample  report  of  ^he  undertaking 
with  the  cheerful  news  that  not  only  would 
the  financial  balance  pay  almost  totally  the 
enormous  expenses  of  adapting  the  villa  to 
the  requirements  of  the  exhibition,  but — and 
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every  visitor  knows  that  this  is  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unsiirmountahle  difficulties  of 
traffic  and  universal  conditions  that  so 
badly  hamper  international  and  even  local 
travel — the  organization  has  so  wonderfully 
sncceeded  that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to 
further  preparations  for  the  Second  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  19‘-2o  l)y  awarding  pecuniary 
assistance  to  such  sections  of  Italy  and  to 
such  artists  as  may  be  unable  to  carry  out 
the  scope  of  their  exhibits.  The  Congress 
agreed  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Second 
IMonza  International  with,  and  also  to 
formulate  a  si)ecial  request  for  government 
aid  toward  a  fitting  Italian  representation 
in,  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  which 
will  also  take  place  in  1925,  after  the  lapse 
of  the  quarter  of  a  century.  A  last  and 
notable  resolntion  was  to  concede  the 
privilege  of  constructing  open  pavilions 
with  full  liberty  as  to  style. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert 
IMuseum  of  London  has  re¬ 
cently  acquired,  through 
the  gift  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Mcllhenny  of  Philadelphia, 
the  original  drawing  by 
Violet  Oakley  for  her  mural  painting  en¬ 
titled  “The  Trial  of  William  Penn  before 
the  laeutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,” 
which  is  in  the  Governor's  Reception  Room 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Caihtol.  It  has 
also  secured  a  copy  of  “The  Holy  E.xperi- 
ment,”  consisting  of  reproductions  of  Miss 
Oakley’s  series  of  decorations  in  the  Harris- 
Ijiirg  Capitol  with  illuminated  text  from 
Penn’s  writings.  Foreign  editions  of  this 
monumental  work  were  issued  this  past 
summer,  and  at  that  time  exhibitions  were 
held  of  the  original  drawings  and  sketches 
for  the  mural  paintings,  and  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tions,  in  England  and  Spain  under  Aliss 
Oakley’s  personal  direction.  In  Madrid 
IMiss  Oakley  and  her  coadjutor.  Miss  Edith 
Emerson,  were  entertained  l)y  the  Directors 
of  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Gallery  of 
Contemporary  Art,  and  given  opportunity 
to  meet  the  leading  Si)anish  artists.  AVhen 
the  exhibition  was  held  in  London  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  series  of  decorations  came  into 
existence  was  written  by  a  well-known  Lon¬ 
don  critic: 

“These  paintmgs  depict  scenes  from  the 


life  of  William  Penn,  and  the  founding  of  the 
.State  of  Pennsylvania.  William  Penn  fought 
the  great  light  for  religious  liberty  m  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  paintmgs  in  the 
Reception  Room  take  us  through  various 
phases  and  scenes  of  these  troublous  times 
to  be  crowned  i)y  Penn’s  first  sight  of  the 
shores  of  Penns3dvania  as  he  ascended  the 
river  ‘from  whence  the  air  smelt  as  sweet  as 
a  new-blown  garden,’  bringing  at  last  true 
his  words,  ‘I  had  an  opening  of  Joy  as  to 
these  parts  when  a  lad  at  Oxford.’ 

“The  paintings  in  the  Governor’s  Room 
are  planned  e.xclusively  dealing  with  the 
Foundation  of  the  State  and  stopped  just 
shoit  of  recording  any  event  within  the  life 
of  the  state  itself — Irrhiging  William  Penn  in 
the  prow  of  the  ship  Welcome  only  within 
sight  of  his  jjromised  land.  These  paintings 
were  started  m  1902  and  finished  m  1906. 

“Five  years  later,  in  1911,  the  great 
American  painter,  Edwin  Abbejq  died,  and 
Miss  Oakley  was  commissioned  to  undertake 
that  part  of  the  contract  with  the  state 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  not  even 
been  begun.  Miss  Oakley  was  not,  as  has 
been  erroneously  reported,  to  finisli  any  of 
the  paintings  which  he  had  begun  or  planned. 
That  was  done  by  his  assistant  in  his  studio 
in  England,  and  the  panels  were  exhibited  at 
the  Roj’al  Academy.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  Miss  Oakley  had  to  take  up  again  the 
threads  and  weave  the  tapestry  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  state,  sjunbolizing  now  the  great 
structure  wliose  fomrdations  she  had  before 
seen  in  the  lajdng. 

“It  was  in  London  in  the  autunm  of  1912 
that  she  began  to  work  uiron  the  theme  for 
the  paintings  hr  the  Serrate  series.  At  this 
tiirre  Balkair  troubles  disturbed  Eirrope,  and 
the  first  jrarrel  to  be  painted  symbolized 
‘Interrratioiral  Uirderstandiirg  and  Lhrity,’ 
duriirg  a  period  wheir  a  Federatioir  of  the 
W  orld  was  coirsideretl  by  the  vast  majority 
of  mairkirrd,  a  wild  aird  forlorrr  dream  of 
visionaries. 

“Eiritonriziirg  as  it  does — this  decorative 
scheme — AMlliam  I’eirn’s  dream  of  a  world 
free  fronr  war,  it  is  shrgularlj^  apt  at  the 
preseirt  tinre  when  the  iratioirs  are  seekirrg  to 
firrd  a  way  out  of  the  labjn-irrth  of  strife  irrto 
the  realnts  of  peace.  TwenW  years  has  it 
takerr  the  artist  to  execute  this  colossal 
work,  and  sorrre  idea  of  its  scope,  thororrgh- 
rress  and  artistic  achievement  can  be  got 
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from  a  volume  called  the  ‘Holy  Experiment,’ 
also  on  view  at  the  Gallery.  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  book  is  written  and  illuminated  by  the 
artist  and  illustrated  with  colortype  repro¬ 
ductions  from  the  mural  decorations  them¬ 
selves.  It  has  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Japanese. 
Presentation  copies  have  been  made  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Taft, 
and  -Mr.  Wilson,  also  a  copy  has  1  >een  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  League  of  Nations’  Library 
and  the  subscription  list  geographically 
represents  eighteen  American  States,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and 
Morocco.” 


An  interesting  Arts  and 
COMMUNITY  Crafts  Exhibition  was 
ARTS  AND  opened  in  the  Auditorium 
CRAFTS  of  the  Nyack  Club  on  Octo- 
EXHiBiTiON  ber  27  at  Nyack,  New 
IN  NY.ACK  York.  On  the  walls  are  to 
be  found  paintings  of  many 
well-known  artists,  including  the  “Winifred” 
of  Hilda  Belcher  and  dry  points  by  A.  Gar¬ 
field  Learned.  Sculpture  was  well  represented 
also,  and  the  collection  included  a  Naiad  liy 


Edward  McCartan,  whose  charming  Diana 
was  illustrated  in  these  jrages  a  short  time 
ago.  Among  the  other  exhibitors  were  Carl 
Heber,  serdjitor,  John  Kellogg  Woodruff, 
Sara  Hess,  Frances  Keffer,  Elmer  Hader, 
Berta  Hader  (miniaturist),  Frances  C.  C. 
Coan,  Dora  F.  Ward,  B.  Cory  Kilvert, 
A.  G.  Brandt,  and  many  others. 

The  Club  Auditorium  furnished  an  admir¬ 
able  setting  for  the  exhilution,  tire  stage, 
draped  and  decorated  suitably,  being  the 
s])ace  allotted  to  many  examples  of  the 
crafts  and  applied  arts,  while  tlie  walls  were, 
naturally,  reserved  for  the  framed  pictures. 

The  exhibition  was  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Arts  Committee  of  The  Nyack  Club, 
C.  Arthur  Coan,  Chairman. 

The  following  were  the  chief 
LONDON  exhibitions  open  when  these 

NOTE.s  notes  left  London,  October 

26 :  Burlington  House — Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  British  Primitives  and  of  Austra¬ 
lian  Art;  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — Car¬ 
toons  by  Eric  Gill,  and  work  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Industrial  Art;  Whitechapel  Art 
Gallery — Jewish  Art  (modern);  Brighton 
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Corj)oration  Gallery — Exhibition  by  the 
three  Salons  of  Paris;  Twenty -one  Gallery — • 
William  Waleot;  Willings  (Gray’s  Inn  Road) 
— Facidty  of  Arts  Exhibition  of  Coiuinercial 
Art;  Tate  Gallery — Prc-Raj)haelite  paintings 
and  book  illustrations;  Arlington  Gallery — 
Exhibition  of  the  Cainpden  Hill  Club; 
Grosvenor  Galleries — Lady  Scott  (Airs. 
Hilton  A’oung);  Alausard  Gallery — London 
Grouj);  Royal  Water  Color  Society — Winter 
Exhibition. 

The  most  important  exhibition  ever  held 
of  the  arts  of  the  British  Phnpire,  including 
native  handicrafts  of  many  races,  will  open 
next  April  at  the  British  Empire  Trade  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  AVembly.  Alany  conferences  will 
take  place  in  this  exhibition;  for  e.xample, 
the  Town-Planning  Conference  and  probably 
that  of  the  British  Confederation  of  Art. 

In  December,  this  year,  the  British  Con¬ 
federation  of  Art  will  hold  a  meeting  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  a  British  ])olicy  in  connection  with 
the  Second  Congress  of  Intellectual  Workers 
of  the  World,  at  the  Sorl)oune,  Paris,  which 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  British  Confederation  of  Art  is  now 
the  official  channel  for  sending  uiformation 
regarding  British  professional  workers  to  the 
commission  for  intellectual  cooperation  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  has  already  re¬ 
vised  for  this  commission  the  British  section 
of  their  imj)ortant  work,  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  on  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  of 
musicians — a  first  step  towards  collecting 
similar  material  for  research  into  conditions 
of  workers  in  all  the  arts.  The  B.  C.  A. 
Publication  No.  1  will  shortly  be  circulated, 
d'hc  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  <leals  more  in 
publicity  for  art,  is  now  advertising  its  own 
galleries  and  year  book  and  is  holding  its 
Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  Commercial 
Art. 

U Amour  de  VArt,  an  enterprising  Paris 
paj)er,  is  devoting  its  December  number 
entirely  to  Art  in  Britain;  and  in  April  of 
next  year  it  will  issue  a  special  doiil)le  num¬ 
ber,  in  French  and  English,  devoted  to  the 
Industrial  Arts  of  the  British  Empire. 
Alessrs.  Bcnn  Brothers,  Lomlon,  are  issuing 
attractive  illustrated  monographs  on  Alod- 
ern  British  Artists,  such  as  Nevinson,  Nichol¬ 
son,  John,  Orpen,  etc.,  and  the  same  firm  is 
publishing  an  Artists’  Series  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  “Old  Vic,”  a  people’s  theatre,  has 


now  completed  its  almost  superhuman  task 
of  producing  every  play  Shakespeare  wrote! 

At  Olympia  an  important  Town-Planning 
Exhibition  oi)ens  late  in  November,  at  the 
■same  time  as  the  Commercial  Vehicles  Show. 
Separate  as  the  interests  of  these  two  appear, 
both  are  interested  in  roads.  Prof.  Patrick 
Geddes,  one  of  the  greatest  of  town  planners 
and  a  i)ioneer,  recently  returned  from  the 
United  States  and,  after  a  brief  visit  here, 
sailed  for  further  city-planning  in  India. 

The  building  to  be  occupied  by  Africa  at 
Wenibly  is  being  designed  by  H.  V.  Laii- 
chester,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Town- 
Planning  Institute.  The  London  Society, 
supported  by  many  architectural  bodies  and 
press,  continues  to  push  its  great  scheme  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  area  around  Char¬ 
ing  Cross — the  old  station  to  be  removed,  a 
magnificent  bridge  to  span  the  river,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  river — reaching  as  far  as 
the  new  Waterloo  Station,  to  be  laid  out 
according  to  the  best  ideas  of  the  Town- 
Planners.  Here  woidd  be  the  site  for  the 
Palace  of  All  the  Arts  which  London  needs. 
The  whole  is  known  as  the  Charing  Cross 
Empire  War  Memorial  scheme. 

Talking  of  War  Memorials,  on  Armistice 
Night  at  the  Albert  Hall,  in  the  presence  of 
H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Earls  Haig 
and  Beatty,  all  the  Ambassadors  and  Empire 
Premiers,  there  will  take  place  a  performance 
by  twelve  hundred  musicians,  of  a  new  w'ork, 
“A  World  Requiem,”  by  a  new  English  com¬ 
poser,  John  Foulds,  who  will  conduct.  The 
work  is  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  all 
countries  who  died  for  their  cause,  and  it 
should  henceforth  be  played  simultaneously 
in  every  city  of  the  world  on  November  11. 

Airs.  Nigel  Playfair  and  Airs.  Pitt  Chat¬ 
ham  are  opening  a  shop  near  the  Brompton 
Road  where  handicrafts  of  many  countries 
will  be  seen.  They  are  going  in  for  the 
artistic  decoration  and  furnishing  of  flats  and 
small  houses,  using  only  modern  goods  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  discovering  fresh  talents. 
This  brings  me  to  the  show  of  British  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  goes  on  from  London  to  the 
Manchester  Art  Gallery. 

British  craftsmen  have  suffered  greatly 
during  and  since  the  war,  and  the  first  im¬ 
pression  of  a  show  of  their  works  is  of  people 
bordering  upon  starvation,  spiritual  and 
financial;  but  even  in  the  darkest  moments 
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there  have  always  been  brave  souls  battling 
to  keep  their  flickering  lamp  alight,  and  so 
now  one  picks  out  of  the  present  collection 
master-works  equal  to  any  ever  produced  in 
England.  No  mediaeval  worker  ever  de¬ 
signed  and  made  more  beautiful  carved 
furnituie  of  English  oak  than  tliat  designed 
by  Henry  Wilson  and  executed  by  W.  E. 
Mickelwright  and  his  assistants.  No  silver¬ 
smiths  in  our  long  history  have  done  better 
than  Bernard  Cuzner  and  Omar  Ramsden — 
each  is  a  master  craftsman. 

Printing  is  also  at  a  high  level,  and  posters 
are  continually  imi)roving.  Examples  of  the 
former  by  The  Pelican,  the  Curwen,  the 
Baynard  Presses  fulfill  all  requirements; 
and  poster  designs  by  Kauft'er,  E.  Tharle 
Hughes,  E.  Wadsworth,  and  Herrick  are  full 
of  color,  skill  and  originality.  The  series  of 
posters  by  Spencer  Pryse  for  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition,  showing  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  many  countries  in  the  Em¬ 
pire,  are  wonderful.  The  makers  of  lead- 
work  are  following,  in  a  modern  sense,  old 
tradition,  and  a  circular  lead  tank  designed 
by  Sosham  and  Russell,  a  garden  flower  box 
in  lead  by  C.  A.  Purbrook  and  T.  I.  Emms,  a 
study  for  a  weather  vane  by  S.  Kingham, 
are  all  fine  e.xamples  of  what  is  best  in  Eng¬ 
lish  leadwork. 

Painted  glass  by  Welia  Casella  is  alwaj's  a 
feature  of  these  shows,  and  H.  M.  the  Queen 
has  purchased  one  of  this  artist’s  powder 
bowls.  Reco  Cape.v  shows  delightful  old- 
world  painted  boxes,  exquisite  in  technique, 
and  Charles  Vyse’s  pottery  statuettes  of 
London  figures  mark  a  new  step  in  pottery 
design.  Warner’s  woven  silks  are  alway's 
wonderful  in  texture  and  color  and  a  never- 
failing  standby'  from  the  point  of  view  of 
workmanship.  Indeed  workmanship  of  su¬ 
perlative  quality  characterises  British  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts. 

Amelia  Defries. 

Each  year  the  Home  and 
ART  AT  THE  Educational  Department  of 
TENNESSEE  the  Tennessee  State  Fair 
STATE  FAIR  liolds  Several  exhibitions 
which  have  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  fair.  This  autunm  a 
large  part  of  each  of  the  three  floors  of  the 
Home  and  Educational  Building  was  given 
over  to  exhibitions.  On  the  main  floor  a 
collection  of  pictures  worthy  of  a  metropoli¬ 


tan  gallery'  were  on  exhibition.  These  pic¬ 
tures,  lent  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
at  Washington  and  circulated  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  included  paint¬ 
ings  by  artists  preeminently  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  painters. 

On  the  same  floor  were  arranged  compre¬ 
hensive  exhibits  of  stuflent  work  by  the 
Pennsydvania  and  Boston  Museum  Schools. 
These  were  also  secured  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts.  Other  schools  sent 
exhibits,  among  them  the  School  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts,  Philadelphia,  the  Chicago  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  public  schools  of 
Nashville  and  several  colleges.  Ward  Bel¬ 
mont,  Peabody  and  others.  An  exhibition  of 
various  projects  of  jiublic  school  art  was 
loaned  by  the  American  Crayon  Company  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Maria  Thompson  Daviess,  a  Nashville 
artist,  had  a  collection  of  miniatures  on 
exhibition.  Two  of  the  most  interesting 
were  “The  Boy  Joseph,”  a  study  of  a  favorite 
model  of  Bourguereau’s,  and  a  miniature  of 
an  attractive  American  girl  which  had  been 
shown  at  the  Paris  Salon. 

On  the  second  floor  there  were  two  collec¬ 
tions  of  beautiful  photographs.  These  com¬ 
prised  two  exhibitions  sent  out  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  one,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Town  Planning,  the  other  showing 
charming  effects  in  formal  and  informal 
gardens.  Both  these  exhibitions  did  much 
to  stimulate  civic  pride. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was 
of  craft  work  by  the  children  in  the  secluded 
districts  of  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
This  craft  work  is  being  taught  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

The  unusual  character  of  these  State  Fair 
exhibitions  is  rapidly  gaining  for  Nashville  a 
distinctive  place  among  art  centers. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the 

ART  IN  Milwaidcee  Art  Listitute 

MILWAUKEE  gives  an  interesting  and 

varied  programme  of  lec¬ 

tures  and  members’  courses  for  the  current 
season.  Among  the  visiting  lecturers  men¬ 
tioned  therein  are  Mr.  Robert  B.  Harshe, 
Director  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  Mrs. 
Bertha  E.  Jaques,  the  organizer  and  now 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers; 
Mr.  Frank  Weitenkampf,  Curator  of  Prints 
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in  the  New  York  Public  Library;  Mr. 
Henry  Turner  Bailey,  the  well-known 
illustrator;  Prof.  Oscar  B.  Jacobson  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  others  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  field  of  art.  In  addition  to 
these  lectures  IMr.  Dudley  Crafts  Watson, 
the  Director  of  the  Art  Institute,  conducts 
a  series  of  lectures  for  members,  covering 
such  subjects  as  Interior  Decoration,  History 
and  i.4ppreciation  of  Art,  etc. 

No  less  comj)rehensive  is  the  programme 
of  exhibitions  which  the  Art  Institute  has 
announced  for  the  season,  among  which 
may  be  mentionefl  the  Annual  International 
Water  Color  Exhil)ition;  the  First  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  English  Society  of  Wood 
Engravers;  a  notable  loan  exhibition  of 
Etchings  by  Rembrandt;  the  Mmual  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers; 
Paintings  and  Etchings  by  Charles  W. 
Dahlgreen,  of  Chicago;  and  an  exhibition  of 
North  African,  Armenian  and  French 
subjects  by  Hovsep  Pushman. 

The  ten  galleries  of  the  institute  afford 
over  a  thousand  linear  feet  for  purposes  of 
exhibition,  and  the  fine  and  applied  arts 
in  all  the  contemporary  phases  are  rotated 
upon  these  walls  during  the  season.  The 
permanent  collection  is  displayed  as  a  whole 
only  during  the  summer  months,  while  at 
other  times  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  graphic  arts,  the  arts  and  crafts 
and  architecture  are  shown  for  two  or  four 
week  periods. 

The  Art  Institute  has  secured  for  its 
])ermanent  collection  and  reproduced  in  its 
Art  Bulletin  a  painting  liy  Charles  Caryll 
Coleman,  “Bronze  Horses  of  St.  Marks,” 
presented  l)y  Miss  Lenore  Cawker  in  memory 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lincoln  Cawker. 
J'his  is  an  excellent  example  of  architectural 
rendering,  in  the  standards  of  the  literalistic 
school  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  which 
is  interesting  from  the  romantic  and  historic 
standpoint,  as  well  as  the  artistic. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 

COLONIAL  ART  Ai'ts  lias  recently  acquired 
LOR  THE  by  purchase  the  woodwork 
BOSTON  from  the  three  original  rooms 

MUSEXIM  in  the  Derby-Rogers  House 

at  Peabody,  Massachusetts, 
which  purchase  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
generous  gift  from  Miss  Martha  C.  Codnian 
of  a  number  of  pieces  of  fuie  furniture, 


window  cornices,  and  fire  tools  which  were 
originally  used  in  the  rooms  and  had  become 
the  ])roperty  of  the  donor  by  inheritance. 
This  house  is  said  to  have  offered  in  its 
prime  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
architecture  and  furnishings  of  the  early 
federal  period  in  New  England.  It  was 
designed  by  Samuel  Meintire  of  Salem, 
and  was  erected  during  the  years  1800  and 
1801  for  Elizabeth  Derby,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  Merchant, 
of  Salem.  Of  especial  interest  among  the 
architectural  details  are  two  mantels,  show¬ 
ing  fine  proportions  ami  ornament  of  an 
unusually  high  order.  When  the  rooms  are 
eventually  set  up  in  the  museum  they  will 
provide  with  their  furnishmgs  a  complete 
picture  of  the  best  decorative  art  of  their 
period  in  New  England.  The  purchase  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
trustees  of  the  museum  to  acquire  archi¬ 
tectural  detail  only  when  the  buildings  it 
adorns  await  remodelling  or  tearing  down. 

The  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
MINNEAPOLIS  Art  inaugurated  its  second 

INSTITUTE  series  of  concerts  for  mem- 
OF  ART  bers  and  their  guests  early 

in  October.  As  in  other 
museums  of  the  country,  these  concerts 
have  been  planned  by  the  trustees  with  a 
view  to  bringing  all  the  arts  into  closer 
relation  by  offering  members  of  the  Institute 
musical  programmes  of  the  same  high  order 
as  the  exhibitions  shown  in  its  galleries. 
In  announcing  these  concerts  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Institute  says  that,  despite  the  handi¬ 
caps  arising  from  a  lack  of  proper  auditorium 
space  for  such  concerts,  they  were  very  well 
attended  last  season,  and  give  promise  of 
being  even  more  popular  this  year. 

The  Institute  held  during  the  month  of 
September  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
India  Shawls  in  connection  with  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Pottery,  both  of  which  proved  so 
popular  with  the  visiting  public  that  they 
were  continued  through  October.  Seven 
of  these  shawls  were  lent  by  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Bovey  of  Minneapolis,  and  two  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Van  Derlip,  the  others  being  taken 
from  the  Institute’s  permanent  collection 
of  textiles. 

The  trustees  of  the  Institute  have  recently 
purchased  for  its  permanent  collection  a 
landscape  by  Alfred  Sisley.  This  painting 
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was  one  of  an  exhibition  of  French  Impres¬ 
sionist  Paintings  hehi  at  the  Institute  last 
spring  with  great  success. 

Mr.  George  Raab,  for  some 
ART  IN  years  connected  with  the 
SPRINGFIELD,  Layton  Gallery,  Milwaukee, 
ILLINOIS  is  now  Educational  Director 
of  the  Springfield  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  started  ami  is  carrying  on 
with  success  an  excellent  School  of  Art.  A 
portrait  by  Air.  Raali  of  his  mother  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  jiermanent  collection 
of  the  Alilwaukee  Art  Institute. 

Henry  Salem  Hubbell  of  New  A"ork  has 
been  in  residence  in  Springfield  for  some 
little  time  now  and  has  painfcd  there  twelve 
important  portraits.  He  divides  his  time 
between  Springfield  and  Decatur  and  main¬ 
tains  studios  in  both  places.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Sjiringfield  Art  Association 
writes:  “We  feel  the  presence  of  Air.  and 
Airs.  Hubbell  in  our  city  for  a  year  has 
greatly  aided  our  work.  AYe  have  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  his  portraits  of  a  charming 
boy  for  our  permanent  collection,  and  have 
also  bought  and  presented  to  the  city  high 
school  a  painting  by  Chauncey  F.  Ryder. 
This  latter  purchase  was  made  possible 
through  the  aid  of  the  school  children.” 

Air.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  Director  of 
the  Fine  Arts  DeiJartment  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  gave  a  lecture  in 
Springfield  before  sailing  for  Europe;  also 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spring- 
field  Art  Association  he  spoke  to  audiences  in 
Chicago,  Rockford,  Illinois,  and  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

Announcement  has  been 
ROYAL  made  by  the  publishers  that 
coRTissoz  beginning  with  the  De- 
AND  “the  cember  number.  Air.  Royal 
FIELD  OF  art”  Cortissoz  will  conduct  “The 
Field  of  Art”  m  Scribner’s 
Magazine.  Heretofore  this  department  has 
been  for  some  years  in  charge  of  Air.  J.  15. 
Carrington,  the  able  editor  of  Architecture, 
which,  because  of  its  rapid  development, 
now  demands  his  entire  attention. 

“The  Field  of  Art”  henceforth  will  not 
only  be  edited  but  contributed  by  Air. 
Cortissoz  and  will  take  the  form  of  lively 
criticism  and  personal  comment  on  topics 
of  the  day.  To  the  November  Scribner’s 


Magazine  Air.  Cortissoz  contributed  a 
delightfid  article  on  Thomas  AY.  Dewing, 
with  special  reference  to  his  representation 
or,  as  he  termed  it,  canonization,  in  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in  AA'ashington. 

AA'e  have  no  more  delightful  writer  and 
lecturer  or  one  more  thought-provoking  and 
dependable  than  Air.  Cortissoz  today,  and 
we  heartily  reecho  the  wish  of  Airs.  Schuyler 
A  an  Rensselaer  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
hav^e  more  critics  of  the  quality  of  Air. 
Alather  and  Air.  Cortissoz  if  we  are  to  make 
the  progress  in  art  that  we  desire. 

Fourteen  portraits,  repre- 
ALBERT  senting  the  latest  paintings 

herter’s  by  Albert  Ilerter,  of  East- 

PAiNTiNGS  hampton,  L.  I.,  together 

with  four  other  comjiosi- 

tions  by  Air.  Herter,  were  shown  for  two 
weeks  in  NovYunber  at  the  Reinhardt 
Galleries,  New  T’ork.  This  was  the  first 
exhibition  of  Air.  Herter’s  work  which  has 
been  held  in  New  York  in  a  number  of 
years,  in  fact  since  before  he  turned  his 
attention  from  mural  paintings  to  portraits 
some  sLx  years  ago. 

The  exhibition  hail  as  one  feature  the 
first — and  only — showing  in  this  country  of  a 
portrait  which  Air.  Herter  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  of  Herbert  Hoover.  The  jiortrait 
is  a  life-size  work  and  is  to  be  sent  after  the 
e.xhibit  to  Brussels,  Belgium,  where  it  will 
be  hung  in  the  galleries  of  the  Foundation 
Universitaire,  as  a  tribute  to  Air.  Hoover’s 
work  for  Belgium  during  the  war.  Another 
portrait,  of  Alaster  Andrew  Blake,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  as  a  typical  B03'  Scout 
of  America,  has  been  recentlj^  received  by 
Gen.  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  and  has 
been  hung  in  the  galleries  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  B03'  Scout  Council.  The  French 
Government  recently  notified  Air.  Herter 
of  the  acceptance  by  France  of  a  memorial 
painting  to  be  placed  in  the  Gare  de  I’Est, 
in  Paris.  This  will  be  in  memory  of  Air. 
Herter’s  sou,  Ev’erit,  himself  an  artist  of 
promise,  who  was  killed  while  in  the  camou¬ 
flage  service  during  the  war,  and  it  will 
have  as  its  theme  the  farewell  of  soldiers 
from  their  families. 

The  portraits  also  included  prominent 
society  folk  of  New  York,  AA’ashington, 
Boston,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  among  them  Dr.  Henry  S. 
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Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Mrs. 
Oliver  Harriman,  Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy, 
Mrs.  Bertram  Goodhue,  Mrs.  George  Pratt, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  AVilliam  S.  Spaulding,  Aliss 
Geraldine  Graham,  Mrs.  Shephard  Krech, 
and  others. 

The  studies  shown  included  “The  Two 
Boys,”  formerly  a  part  of  the  collection  of 
the  Metroi)olitan  Museum  of  Art;  “Pilgun 
A^oon,  as  Aladdin,”  a  study  of  the  Orient; 
and  “The  Russian  Nobleman,”  which  with 
“The  Spangled  Fan”  was  a  feature  of  an 
exhibition  before  the  Newport  Art  Associa¬ 
tion  recently. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of 

EXHIBITIONS  Etchers  announces  its 
HERE  AND  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition 
THERE  to  be  held  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  The  collection  will  open  with  a 
private  view  and  reception  on  December  11, 
to  continue  throughout  the  month.  Ernest 
D.  Roth  is  president  of  the  Society;  Henry 
B.  Shope,  vice-president;  Frederick  Rey¬ 
nolds,  treasurer;  Morris  Greenberg,  recording 
secretary;  and  Will  Simmons,  corresponding 
secretary. 

The  Fine  Arts  Academy  of  Buffalo,  New 
A^ork,  opened  on  October  27  at  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery  a  Group  of  Paintings  selected 
from  the  Foreign  Section  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute’s  most  recent  International  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

FTom  October  16  to  November  11  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  held  its 
Annual  Fall  Exhibition  of  Contemporary 
American  Paintings.  Among  the  artists 
represented  in  this  exhibition  were  Frank 
W.  Benson,  Daniel  Garber,  John  Singer 
Sargent,  Childe  Hassain,  Charles  H.  Wood¬ 
bury,  George  Bellows  and  W.  Elmer  Scho¬ 
field,  to  name  but  a  few. 

The  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh  held 
their  Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Paintings  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  begin¬ 
ning  October  25. 

The  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance  showed 
from  October  29  to  November  18  a  collection 
of  Drawings  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  Thornton 
Oakley.  At  the  private  view  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  exhiliition  Mr.  Oakley  gave  an 
illustrated  address  on  The  Pyrenees. 


The  Wadsworth  Atheneum  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  held  in  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Gallery,  from  October  16  to  November  11,  a 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Water  Colors,  Pastels, 
and  Drawings  by  artists  of  all  nationalities 
from  the  time  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Akron  Art  Institute  had  on  exhibition 
in  the  Public  I/ibrary  Building  from  October 
19  to  November  9  a  loan  exhibition  of  Paint¬ 
ings  selected  from  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
R.  C.  and  N.  M.  Vose,  of  Boston.  The 
exhibition  coinjirised  works  by  French, 
English,  Dutch  and  early  American  artists; 
including  a  group  from  the  famous  Barbizon 
school. 

An  exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Joseph 
Birren,  of  Chicago,  was  held  during  Novem¬ 
ber  at  the  John  Hanna  Company  Galleries 
in  Detroit. 

A  collection  of  Small  Paintings  by  Ann 
Chandlee,  Mary  Crummer,  Margaret  M. 
Law  and  Louise  West  was  on  view  from 
October  22  to  November  3  at  the  Purnell 
Galleries,  Baltimore. 

The  Arnot  Art  Gallery  of  Elmira,  New 
A^ork,  opened  the  present  exhibition  season 
with  a  collection  of  oil  paintings  by  Henry  S. 
Eddy,  of  New  A^ork  City.  The  exhibition 
comjirised  twenty -five  scenes  from  Belgium, 
Holland,  France,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

ITEMS 

From  thirty-five  hundred  to  four  thousand 
persons  visited  the  art  exhibition  which  was 
held  at  the  Studio  Colony  in  Louisville  in 
October.  Both  local  and  out-of-town  artists 
were  represented,  and  besides  exhibits  of 
painting  and  sculptures  there  w-ere  examples 
of  craft  work  in  brass  and  silver,  in  book¬ 
binding,  photography,  pottery,  dyeing  and 
batik.  The  exhibition  of  W'eavmg  and 
tooled  leather  made  by  young  men  and 
women  in  the  City  Hospital’s  rehabilitation 
w^ard,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

The  first  prize  in  sculpture  was  aw^arded 
to  Ricardo  Criscanti,  Louisville.  Sudduth 
Goff,  Lexington,  was  given  first  award  m 
painting  for  his  "Portrait.”  Henri  New'ell, 
Chicago,  took  first  honors  in  crafts  with  a 
“dragon  batik.”  Among  the  paintings 
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awarded  honorable  mention  were  Miss  Alice 
Cane’s  “Dancer  Resting”  and  a  landscape 
by  Miss  Thom. 

An  exhibition  of  leaded  glass,  mosaic,  car¬ 
toons  for  leaded  glass  and  sketches  by  Nicola 
d’Acenzo  was  held  through  the  month  of 
November  at  the  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
Philadelphia.  The  sketches  included  those 
made  by  the  artist  in  Europe  and  a  number 
of  his  studies  of  various  kinds.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  also  showed  the  process  of  making 
leaded  glass. 

An  exhibition  of  work  by  Philadelphia 
illustrators  openefl  November  1  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  and  continued  until  Novem¬ 
ber  26.  The  exhibitors  were  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  Herbert  Pullinger,  Alice 
Barber  Stevens,  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith,  Walter  Everett,  Ethel  Franklin  Betts 
Bain,  Thornton  Oakley,  Henry  Pitz  and 
Guernsey  Moore. 

Six  artists  of  the  Taos,  New  Mexico, 
colony  were  commissioned  late  in  October  to 
paint  eighteen  panels  depicting  Indians  and 
frontier  life  of  early  Missouri  for  the  corridor 
of  the  new  Missouri  State  Capitol.  Exact 
subjects  of  the  paintings  will  be  decided  upon 
by  the  Capitol  Decoration  Commission  after 
suggestive  sketches  have  been  submitted  by 
the  artists. 

The  artists  chosen  are  men  concentrating 
on  frontier  subjects  and,  according  to  Dr. 
John  Pickard,  chairman  of  the  decoration 
commission,  the  best  qualified  to  handle 
this  project  of  any  group  in  the  country. 
They  are:  O.  E.  Berninghaus,  of  St.  Louis 
and  Taos;  E.  Irving  Couse,  N.  A.,  painter  of 
Indian  subjects,  whose  work  is  included  in 
several  permanent  collections  in  museums  of 
this  country,  especially  in  the  west;  W.  D. 
Dunton,  the  “cowboy  painter”  and  illus¬ 
trator  specializing  in  Old  West  subjects; 
Victor  Higgins,  N.  A.  D.;  E.  L.  Blumen- 
schein,  N.  A.,  illustrator  and  portraitist;  and 
Walter  Ufer. 

The  Salmagundi  Club  of  New  York  began 
its  long  career  fifty-two  years  ago  as  a 
sketch  club,  where  its  members  could  meet 
and  draw  from  the  model,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  known  for  its  exhibitions  of 
drawings  chiefly  in  black  and  white.  The 
first  show  of  the  present  season  was  a  return 


to  old  traditions,  and  was  called  “The 
Annual  Black  and  White  Show.”  This 
included  drawings  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink, 
etchings,  sanguines,  lithographs  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  black  and  white.  It  opened  to 
the  public  on  November  the  second  and 
continued  until  the  twenty-second. 

The  club  has  installed  new  lighting 
throughout  its  s])acious  galleries  at  47 
Fifth  Avenue,  which  are  among  the  most 
attractive  in  the  city. 

Under  the  ausjuces  of  the  Art  Division  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
an  exhibition  of  American  Pottery  has  been 
assembled  and  sent  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
shown  during  October  and  November. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  eleven  pieces 
in  the  exhibition,  which  included  examples 
from  the  Rookwoorl,  Pewabic,  Newcomb, 
Fulper,  Paul  Revere  and  other  well-known 
potteries.  All  of  the  exhibits  have  been 
loaned  on  consignment. 

This  exhibition  was  assembled  by  Mrs. 
Walter  S.  Little,  chairman  of  the  General 
Federation  Division  of  Art,  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Case,  chairman  of  Pottery,  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Women’s  Club  in 
Paris. 

A  unique  exhibition  of  British  Primitives 
was  held  at  Burlington  House  last  month, 
the  first  exhibition  of  early  English  art 
ever  gotten  together,  and  one  which  provefl 
a  surj)rise,  through  its  variety  and  excellence, 
to  many  well  informed.  The  examjiles 
shown  were  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  exhibition,  if  we  are  cor¬ 
rectly  informed,  was  proposed  by  Lord  Lee, 
of  Farehani.  The  oldest  work  of  art  shown 
was  a  remarkable  fresco — St.  Paul  at 
Mclita,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Among 
the  other  notable  exhibits  was  the  “Cruci¬ 
fixion,”  a  wood-panel  16  feet  long  and  over 
6  feet  high,  which  originally  came  from  the 
remote  church  of  Foulis  Easter,  7  miles 
from  Dundee,  and  dates  from  about  1470. 
It  is  suggested,  as  a  result  of  this  e.xhibition, 
that  some  of  the  primitive  art  in  Flanders 
and  in  Norway  heretofore  ascribed  to 
Flemish  painters  may  really  have  been  the 
work  of  Englishmen,  or  Norwegians  working 
under  English  uifluence. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  is  holding  its 
Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  Garden  Paint¬ 
ings  and  Sculpture  at  the  Ferargil  Galleries, 
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New  York  The  collection  includes  many 
pictures  of  the  heantifid  gardens  of  West¬ 
chester  and  Long  Island,  Bar  Harbor  and 
New])ort,  hy  the  leading  American  artists. 
In  the  group  of  sculpttire  are  works  hy 
Herbert  Adams,  Frederick  MacMonnies, 
Renee  Prahar,  Janet  Scndder,  Harriet 
Frishmuth,  Malvina  Hoffman,  and  others. 
A  competition  was  instituted  for  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  best  garden  using  American 
sculi)tnre,  with  Daniel  Chester  French’s 
“Narcissus”  as  a  ])rize.  The  jury  of  award 
consisted  of  Charles  A.  Platt,  Janies  B. 
Carrington,  and  Royal  Cortissoz.  This 
exhibition  opened  on  November  14  and  will 
continue  to  December  2. 

According  to  statistics  recently  received 
from  the  Art  School  of  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  there  were  over  2,000  students 
registered  in  its  classes  at  tlie  end  of  the 
second  week,  830  of  whom  are  in  the  day 
school,  711  in  the  evening  school,  and  504 
in  the  Saturday  school,  or  a  total  of  2,135. 

In  this  same  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  attendance  at  the  Art 
Institute  for  the  three  summer  months  of 
July,  August  and  September  was  219,599, 
as  against  175,140  for  the  coiTCsponding 
three  months  last  year.  This  is  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  44,453. 

The  Department  of  IMnral  Decoration  of 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  is  making  use  this 
season  of  a  gallery  in  the  new  McKinlock 
Court  as  a  studio  for  the  painting  of  full- 
sized  mural  decorations.  An  important 
commission  is  now  being  carried  out  by  this 
department,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  experience 
which  the  students  will  receive  in  this  con¬ 
tact  with  practical  work  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value. 

An  interesting  litUe  announcement  has 
recently  been  sent  out  by  a  tourist  agency 
to  the  effect  that  an  eminent  American 
etcher  woidd  install  a  complete  etching  plant 
aboard  a  great  ocean  steamship  on  her 
circunmavigating  cruise.  Each  day,  so 
this  announcement  says,  during  the  four- 
months  cruise,  the  etcher  will  devote  several 
hours  to  teaching  qualified  pupils  how  to 
etch,  demonstrating  methods  by  tlius  inter¬ 
preting  the  finest  examples  of  architecture 
viewed  en  route.  For  this  service  no  extra 
fee  is  to  be  charged. 


NOTES  ABOUT  A.  F.  A.  EXHIBITIONS 

HE  Exhil)ition  of  American  Handicrafts 
wdiicli  wus  assembled  last  year  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  and  circulated 
among  the  museums  of  the  country  ])roved 
such  a  success  that  this  year,  at  the  request 
of  the  smaller  museums  and  art  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Federation  is  circulating  a  similar 
but  smaller  and  less  expensive  e.xhibition. 
This  collection  is  composed  largely  of  craft 
work  retained  from  last  year's  exhibition, 
supplemented  by  about  fifty  additional 
loans.  Among  the  well-known  craftsmen 
wdiose  work  is  included  in  the  collection  are: 
Arthur  J.  Stone,  (iardner,  Mas.sachusetts ; 
John  F.  Grabau,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Profes¬ 
sor  Biuns,  Alfred,  New  York,  and  Lydia 
Bush-Brown,  New'  A^ork  City.  There  is 
excellent  work  from  the  Rookwood,  Paul 
Revere  and  Fulper  Potteries,  and  beautiful 
textiles  have  been  lent  by  the  Tenafly 
W  eavers,  the  Noank  Studios  and  the  Folk 
Handicrafts  of  Boston.  The  Exhibition 
opened  in  November  at  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Manchester,  New'  Hanii)shire. 

J’he  Wood  Block  Prints  by  American 
Wootl  Block  Printers  make  a  colorful  and 
interesting  collection.  By  some  critics  the 
wood  block  print  is  considered  the  most 
typically  American  form  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion;  without  doubt  very  effective  and  inter¬ 
esting  work  is  being  done  in  this  medium. 
The  artists  represented  in  the  exhibition 
have  chosen  their  subjects  from  familiar 
surroundings,  and  there  are  prints  of  far 
western  scenery  and  of  the  extreme  south 
as  w'ell  as  of  the  east  and  north.  Among 
these,  most  interesting  are  i)icturesque  street 
scenes  in  New  Alexico,  colorful  California 
landscapes,  views  of  the  soutliland,  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  cherry  blossoms  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Hudson  Palisades  and  snow¬ 
capped  Mount  Rainier — to  name  oidy  a  few. 

During  a  recent  engagement  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  eighteen  etchings  were  sold 
from  an  exhibition  sent  over  to  this  country 
by  the  Print  Society  of  England  and  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  American  Fetleration  of  Arts. 
The  majority  of  these  etchings  are  English 
sul'jects,  but  a  considerable  number  are  of 
places  in  P’rance,  Holland  and  Italy.  This 
collection  w'ill  be  on  exhibition  in  Erie,  Pa., 
during  December. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

SOUND  CONSTRUCTION,  A  Comparative 
Analysis  of  Natural  Forms  and  Their  Relation 
to  the  Human  Figure,  by  Solon  H.  Rorglum, 
Six  Hundred  Plates  Drawn  by  the  Author  and 
Mildred  Archer  Nash.  Privately  printed  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Solon  Rorglum  Memorial 
Fund.  Price  $18.00. 

The  forew'ord  to  tlii.s  volume,  which  is  of 
a  purely  technical  character,  tells  us  that 
when  Solon  Rorglum  founded  his  School  of 
American  Sculptuie  he  made  this  book  the 
basis  of  the  curriculum;  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course  all  of  his  pupils  w'ere  set  to 
study  persistently  and  conscientiously  from 
the  book.  There  can  be  no  better  way,  we 
are  told,  to  explain  “Sound  Construction” 
than  to  use  Borglum’s  own  words  to  one  of 
his  pupils,  as  to  the  way  of  mastering  the 
subject  matter:  “I  do  not  know  just  how 
to  tell  you  how  anxious  I  am  to  have  you  do 
more  drawing  of  construction.  The  main 
thing  you  should  do,  and  do  most  of  the 
time,  is  to  draw  until  you  can  see  form  in  its 
right  place.  Keep  on  sketching  from  the 
drawings  and  from  memory  until  you  can 
make  the  form  in  a  big  way,  in  its  place. 
You  must  study  construction  until  you  work 
in  fine,  large  lines  which  will  rejn-esent  deep 
knowdedge,  and  until  you  have  comirlete 
confidence  in  yourself.  This  is  the  big 
thing  in  sculpture.” 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  woi'k  of  this 
kind  has  been  available  for  the  student,  yet 
without  the  study  that  it  emphasizes  he 
could  not  expect  to  produce  a  really  strong 
work.  The  consensus  of  professional  opin¬ 
ion.  is  that  the  book  is  of  the  utmost  merit 
and  will  prove  invaluable  to  teachers  and  to 
students.  In  connection  with  it  and  as 
supplementary,  a  pamphlet  reproducmg 
finished  works  by  Solon  Rorglum  anti  setting 
forth  the  purposes  of  the  Solon  Rorglum 
Memorial  Fund  has  been  issued.  The  re¬ 
productions  go  far  to  show  that  he  followed 
the  principles  of  “Sound  Construction”  and 
that  he  had,  what  is  more,  sensitive  and  keen 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  a  sense  of  the 
plastic  in  form. 

BEHIND  MY  LIBRARY  DOOR,  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
Williamson.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
Publishers.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  delightful  and  most  unusual  book 
of  essays  by  one  who  is  a  writer  of  distinction 


and  has  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  art.  Dr. 
AVilliamson  was  the  author  of  some  of  the 
sumptuous  catalogues  of  the  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  collections.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Numismatic  Society  of  Great 
Rritain. 

One  of  the  essays  in  this  book  treats  of  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  catalogues,  and  in  it  the 
author  pays  Mr.  Morgan  the  highest  tribute 
as  a  collector.  “The  w'hole  series  of  cata¬ 
logues,”  he  declares,  “gathered  up  together 
forms  an  imijosing  monument  to  the  greatest 
collector  who  has  ever  lived,  and  one  which 
will  endure  as  long  as  there  are  any  students 
of  art  who  desire  at  first  hand  to  obtain 
authoritative  iid'ormation  upon  the  subjects 
of  especial  interest  to  them.”  Another 
chai)ter  of  s])ecial  interest  to  collectors  is  on 
“Old  Quaker  Watch  Makers,”  and  a  third 
has  to  do  with  “Queen  Christina’s  Alinia- 
ture  Painter.”  Most  interesting  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  chapter  describing  the  first 
orre-man  iricture  show  held  in  Lortdon,  and 
telling  how  it  came  about.  Dr.  Williamson’s 
style  is  very  irrdividual  and  charming,  and 
all  who  have  literary  taste  and  love  of  art 
will  be  glad  to  peep  behiml  his  “Library 
Door.” 

A  GALLERY  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN,  with 
a  Preface  by  Charles  Moreau-Vauthier.  Price, 
$1.00. 

A  little  book  containing  fifty  or  more 
reproductions  of  famous  pairrtirrgs  of  beauti¬ 
ful  women,  somewhat  similar  to  the  hand¬ 
books  issued  abroad  of  works  in  the  farrrous 
galleries.  Of  special  value  for  study  clubs 
and  classes  in  the  history  of  art. 

WINSLOAV  HOMER:  ABBOTT  H.  THAYER. 
Di.stiiiguislied  American  Artists  Series.  Edited 
by  Nathaniel  Pousette-Dart.  Frederick  H. 
Stokes  Co.,  Publishers.  Price,  $1.00  each. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  first  two  volumes 
in  this  atlmirable  series  on  distinguished 
American  Artists  were  issued.  They  were 
on  Robert  Henri  and  Childe  Hassam.  Now 
come  the  next  two  which  are  devoted  to 
Abbott  H.  Thayer  and  AVinslow  Homer. 
The  frontispiece  in  each  instance  is  a  por¬ 
trait.  There  is,  then,  a  brief  introductory 
essay,  followed  by  sixty  full-page  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  artist’s  best  works  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography.  Royal  Cortissoz  contributes  the 
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essay  on  Abbott  Thayer;  that  on  ^Yinslow 
Homer  is  ))y  the  editor.  Tliey  are  both  well 
done  and  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  American  Art.  We  commend 
these  books  ^most  heartily  and  without 
reservation. 

CARPETS  AND  RUCxS,  by  Otis  Allen  Kenyon. 
The  Hoover  Company,  Publishers,  North  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

This  little  book,  got  out  by  a  commercial 
firm,  tells  how  carpets  and  rugs  are  made  and 
suggests  the  best  way  to  select  them  and 
what  care  should  be  taken  of  them.  To 
those  studying  rugs  and  to  those  f)urchasing 
floor  coverings  of  this  sort  it  should  prove  of 
real  value.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  art  and  industry  meet. 

ART  TRAINING  FOR  LIFE  AND  FOR  IN¬ 
DUSTRY,  by  Charles  A.  Ifennett.  The  Man¬ 
ual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

]\Irs.  Schuyler  Vau  Rensselaer,  in  an 
article  on  “American  Art  and  the  Public,” 
recently  pulrlished  in  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
our  country  at  present  is  more  art  in  our 
manufactures — closer  relation  between  deco¬ 
rative  art  and  the  arts  called  fine.  This 
little  book  by  Charles  A.  Bennett  should 
contribute  to  this  end.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  first.  Art  Training  for  Life,  and 
second.  Art  Training  for  Industry.  In  the 
first  it  analyzes  art  appreciation  and  srrggests 
how  it  can  best  be  cultivated.  In  the  latter 
America’s  opportirnity  is  dealt  with  atrd  the 
establishirrent  of  a  National  School  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Art  on  a  pr  actical  basis  is  advocated. 

FURNITURE  USED  BY  THE  MUSEUM.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

The  Aletropolitan  Musertrn  of  Art  has 
just  pirblished  a  jramphlet  orr  furniture  rrsed 
in  its  galleries  and  classrooms,  which  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  lirte  drawirrgs  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  response  to  the  many  cpiestiorrs 
which  reached  the  Museunr  fronr  other 
rnuserrms,  libraries,  etc.  Classified,  the 
desigrrs  give  a  good  idea  of  the  kinds  of  cases, 
tables,  chairs,  etc.,  now  in  use.  Some  have 
been  originated  by  the  Aletropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum,  others  adapted  fronr  designs  made 
elsewhere. 


Those  who  are  establishirrg  mrrserrms  at 
this  time  or  adapting  club  roonrs  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  will  find  this  parnplilet  of  the 
greatest  value. 

THE  MUSEUM  AND  THE  PUBLIC,  by  Morris 
Gray.  Reprint,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

This  little  pamphlet  contairrs  selections 
fr-orrr  receirt  writings  by  the  president  of  the 
]\Iu.seurrr  of  Eitre  Arts,  Boston,  Mr.  Morris 
Gray,  and  was  reprinted  at  the  request  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Museum.  Sorrre  have 
appeared,  with  the  gracious  pertrrissioir  of 
the  author,  in  the  American  AIagazine  of 
Art;  others  are  extracts  from  annual  reports. 
All  are  inspirational  iir  character  and  present 
the  real  spirit  of  art  in  a  way  which  should 
be  convincing,  both  of  its  power  to  glorify 
and  to  ennoble. 

BRITISH  MARINE  PAINTING — Special  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Studio,  Edited  by  Geoffrey  Holme. 
Published  by  “The  Studio,”  Ltd.,  44  Leicester 
Square,  London. 

It  is  customary  for  us  in  this  country  to 
think  that  the  great  marine  painters  of  the 
day  or  of  all  time  are  and  have  been  Ameri¬ 
can,  because  of  the  preeminence  of  such 
painters  as  Winslow  Homer,  Charles  H. 
Woodbury,  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  and  Emil 
Carlsen,  to  say  nothing  of  Richards  and 
Moran,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Island  King¬ 
dom  has  always  had  a  close  alliance  with  tlie 
sea  and  that  her  painteis  have  recognized 
this  kinship  m  their  works.  Until  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years,  however,  British  marine 
paintings  have  always  set  forth  a  human 
interest  through  the  introduction  of  ships, 
or,  when  painted  from  the  shore,  of  figures. 
It  is  only  lately  that  the  public  has  become 
interested  in  pure  landscape  or  pure  water¬ 
scape. 

Very  beautiful  examples  are  given  in  this 
volume  of  early  works  by  such  men  as 
Constalde  and  Cox;  and  of  very  recent  works 
by  less  famous  contemjiorary  artists,  such  as 
Brangwyn,  Lavery,  Nevinson  and  Pears. 
For  the  amusement  of  American  readers 
note  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
galaxy  of  British  artists  a  painting  by  our 
own  J.  MacNeill  Whistler  is  proudly  in¬ 
cluded.  The  introduction  to  the  volume  is 
by  A.  L.  Baldry.  Among  the  illustrations 
are  a  number  of  excellent  plates  in  color. 
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